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CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE 

IN THE 

PUNJAB. 

RAJA BILBHADDAR SINGH OF AKHROTA. 


BAJA DHARAB DEO 


r 


Raja Ranjit Deo. 


Mian Zorawar 
Singh. 


,1 


Two other sons. 


Mian Kishore Singh. 


Raja Brij Raj 
Deo. 

Sapuran Deo 
(died 1822). 


Raja Dalel 
Singh. 


Maharaja 
Gulab Singh 
(died 1857). 


Raja Dhian Singh 
(died 1843). 


Raja'suchet 
Singh (died 
1844). 


Raja^Hira 
Singh (died 
1845). 


Jowahir Singh 
(died 1860). 


Rajalloti 
Singh (dead) 


Udham Singh 
(died 1840). 


Sohan Singh 
(died 1845). 


Mahar^i^ 
Ranbir Singh 
(died 1886 ). 


Raja Sir J 
Singh, 

Four sons. 


Maharaja Sir 
Partab Singh, 
G.C.S.I., of Kashmir 
(dead). 


Raja Ram Singii 
(died 1899). 


Raja Sir Amar 
Singh, 

(died 1909). 


Lachhman 
Singh (dead). 


Honorary Colonel 

Highness Maharaja Sir Han Singh, ^ 
K.O.V.O., Ruler of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Prince Karan Singh. 


r 

Raja J^t Singh. 


Bhagwan Singh (dead). 




Raja Raghbir Deo 
(died 1868). 

Raja Jndar Deo 
(died 1895). 


Mian Devi Singh. 
Four generations. 


Mian Birlsingh. 






Raja Partab Deo Raja Sant Singh RAJA BILBHADDAR Gurkirpal 
(died 1898). (died 1925). SINGH (born 1887). Smgh. 


f 

Tikka Jagdish Singh 
(born 1919)* 


Kanwar Jagdip Singh 
(born 1921J* 
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CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE^ 


Raja Bilbhaddar Singli’s ancestor, Jit Singli, was mler of the 
Jammu country north of Sialkot, a portion of the dominions of the 
itaharaja of Kashmir, who is the representative of a junior branch of the 
same family. The Jammuwal Rajputs have been settled for many 
centuries in the mountain tract west of the Ravi, and they claim to 
have come from Chitor before the commencement of the Christian era. 
Brij Dhar, son of the Maharaja Man of Chitor, is said to have originally 
founded the colony. Jammu proper was a much smaller tract than the 
.area now embraced within the State of that name, even excluding Kashmir 
and the hills to the north and west. The independent chief ships of 
Rajauri, Jasrota, Mankot, Ramnagar, Basoli, Budhu, Kishtwar, War, 
Bhimbar and others, absorbed later on by Maharaja Gulab Singh, formed 
no part of Jit Singh’s possessions. Raja Ranjit Deo was in the latter part 
of the 18th century the best known of the Jammuwals. It was he who had 
to bear the brunt of the Sikh attack in the early days of the Khalsa, 
and he suffered severely at their hands. In 1773 he was on bad terms 
with his eldest son, Brij Raj Deo, and he attempted to set him aside 
by nominating a younger son, Dalel Singh, as his successor. This 
step was naturally distasteful to Brij Raj, who made a practical protest 
by calling in to his aid the Kanhaya Sardars, Jai Singh and Hakikat 
Singh, and Charat Singh Sukarchakia, grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. The history of the struggle which followed has been 
given at length in another chapter.* In one of the battles Sardar 
Charat Singh was killed by the bursting of his own matchlock. The 
Jammuwals ultimately succumbed to Hakikat Singh, who levied an 
annual tribute of Rs. 20,000. Raja Brij Raj met with his death in a 
battle between the Bhangi and the Kanhaya Sardars near Sialkot in 
1798. The chiefship passed to Jit Singh, son of his younger brother, 
Dalel Singh. He was deposed in 1816 by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and 
he and his children were driven to seek refuge in British territory* 
Jammu was afterwards bestowed upon Raja Gulab Singh of the junior 
branch. In 1844 Jit Singh’s son, Raghbir Deo, returned to the Punjab 
and set up a claim to the old estates. But the. moment was not 
propitious, for Raja Gulab Singh, who represented the younger branch 
of the Jammuwals, was then all-powerful at Lahore, and Raghbir had 
to rest satisfied with the award of a jagir of the value of Rs. 12,000 at 
Akhrota, near Dinanagar in the Gurdaspur district, where his descend- 
ants now reside. This allowance was made subject to the usual con- 
dition of maintaining horse and foot for service. The patrimony, with 
Kashmir and aU its dependencies, passed in 1846 under treaty with 
British Government to Maharaja Gulab Singh. Raja Raghbir 


^Vide tlie Kanhaya hsimily. 
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Dec’s jagir was recognised and* continued to iiim by tbe Britisb Grorern- 
juent, after deducting tbe grant made for tbe entertainment of fighting 
men whose services were no longer required. Afterwards, at bis own 
request, in 1852, owing to tbe difficulty be experienced in managing 
liis property, tbe Eaja surrendered a portion of tbe jagir, yielding 
Es. 3,742, taking an equivalent in tbe form of a cash pension, tbe re- 
maining jagir land being assessed at Es. 679 per annum. This pension 
and jagir were made perpetual to bis heirs male under orders passed 
in 1867. He was succeeded in the following year by bis only son, 
Jndar Deo. 

Eaja Indar Deo was tbe senior Darbari of tbe Gurdaspur district. 
His affairs were at one time considerably involved, necessitating tbe 
g]'ant to him of a Government loan. He was President of tbe Dina- 
nagar municipality and received a khilat and a mnad from Government 
in recognition of bis services. He died in 1895 and was succeeded 
by bis son, Tikka Partab Deo, then at tbe Aitcbison College. Partab 
Deo died, unmarried, in 1898, and bis brother, Sant Singh, who was 
educated at tbe Aitcbison College, became tbe bead of tbe family. 
In 1904 tbe Government recognised bis hereditary title of Eaja and 
in 1905 be was made an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge in bis 
district. He was a provincial Darbari and bad been accepted by Govern- 
ment as a candidate for tbe post of Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
During tbe Great War Eaja Sant Singh helped Government with both 
men and money, and in appreciation of bis services received several 
certificates. He died in 1925. Tbe beadisbip of tbe family now devolved 
upon bis brother, Bilbbaddar Singh, who was made a Eaja by Govern- 
ment. He was also granted five squares of land in tbe Montgomery dis- 
trict. ' 

This family is tbe premier family in tbe Gurdaspur district, and 
lOtb in tbe whole of tbe Punjab. 



CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE. 

honorary captain SARDAR GOPAL SINGH, O.B.E ,OF 

bhagovi^ala* 


Anokli Singh. 


DHIAN SINGH 

<o. u 

Ram Singh 


■ i « 

Sardar Mihan Khazan Singh. 

Singh I 

(died 1870). Three 

[ generations. 


Kahan Singh. 
Two 

generations.^ 


Sardar Gulab Singh 
(died 1882). 


Jai Singh. 




Hira Singh. 


'1 


Kirpal Singh 
(died 1859). 


Sardar Kachhpal 
Singh 

(died 1900). 


Bishan Singh 
(died 1904). 


r 


Sumer Singh 
(born 1880). 

Two 

generations. 




Shamsber Singh 
(born 1885). 

Two 

generations- 


r I 

HONORARY CAPTAIN Pirtpal Singh 

SARDAR GOPAL (born 1889). 

SINGH, O.B.E. 

(born 1863). 

Captain Gurbachan 
Singh (born 1905). 

(Adopted) 


Amarjit Singh 
(born 1931). 


BakaTmajit Singh 
(born 1895). 

Sarjib Singh 
(born 1920). 


Paramjit Singh 
(born 1935). 


The family of Bhagowala, of the Kahilon Jat caste, claims to have 
descended from the Pawar Rajputs of TJjain. An ancestor of the name 
of Kahilon was the founder of the Jat family of that name, and Bhago, 
the eleventh from Kahilon, emigrated to the Punjab and built the 
village of Bhagowala near Batala in the Gurdaspur district, from which 
the present family takes its name. Earn Singh, the father of Sardar 
Mihan Singh, was a follower of Sardar Bhag Singh Bhaga, who in 1795 
gave him the two villages, Bhugadh and Khatab. After the death of 
Bhag Singh, Ram Singh served with bis brother, Sardar Budh Singh 
Bhaga. In 1809 Ran jit Singh took possession of the greateo* part of the 
Bhaga territory, and, among other places, of Bhagowala, which he grant- 
ed to Sardar Desa Singh Majithia. Ram Singh accompanied the Maharaja 
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to Kangra in 1809 in the force of Sardar Desa Singh, and in the first 
battle with the Gurkhas he was killed. His son, Mihan Singh, was 
then a minor ; but Desa Singh did not forget him, and when he was able 
to bear arms, released in his favour some wells at Bhagowala, and 
placed him under his son, Sardar Lehna Singh. When this chief was 
made governor of the hill districts, an assignment of Hs. 2,200 per 
annum was made to Mihan Singh from the tribute of Mandi, Kulu, 
Suket, Kangra, Bilaspur and I^adaun. He accompanied Lehna Singh 
-and Jamadar Khushhal Singh on the expedition against Chauki Kotlehr 
in 1825, and his old friendship with the Haja of that State had its effect 
in inducing him to surrender the fort, which was a strong one, and to 
accept a jagir which the Jamadar pledged himself to obtain for him. 
After the death of Desa Singh Majithia in 1832, his son confirmed Mihan 
Singh in his jagir, and left him as Thanadar at Amritsar during his own 
absence in the Peshawar campaign. He also granted him an additional 
cash pension of Es. 1,200 and jdgirs of Es. 1,550. 

Gulab Singh, son of Mihan Singh, entered the force of Lehna Singh 
Majithia as a gunner in 1828, and was made a commandant in 1835. 
Tip to the death of Maharaja Eanjit Singh the Bhagowala chiefs had 
been merely feudal retainers of the Majithia Sardars, but on the accession 
of Maharaja Sher Singh, Gulab Singh entered the regular army, and was 
made a colonel of artillery, ^ith command of eleven guns, with a cash 
salary and jagivs of Es. 2,116. Tinder Eaja Hira Singh he was made 
a General, and his pa^^ was raised to Es. 3,458, being Es. 1,000 in cash 
and the villages of Hharabad and Luhaika, yielding Es. 2,4o8 per 
annum. Tinder Jawahir Singh his pay remained the same, but he was 
in command of twelve guns. When Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia 
redred from the Punjab before the Second Sikh War, Gulab Singh 
wished to accompany him, but he was not permitted, and was appointed 
Magistrate of Gugera, where he was stationed when the Multan war 
broke out. At that crisis he remained faithful to Government. In 
1853 Gulab Singh left the Punjab with Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia 
to make a pilgrimage to Benares and other holy cities. He returned 
home on the death of his friend in the following year. In 1863 he was 
appointed guardian of Sardar Lehna Singh^s only son, Dayal Singh. 
He had previously been in charge of the minor Eur Singh, son of 
Sardar Jassa Singh of Haushera Nangal, Amritsar. He was also for 
seme years guardian of Sardar Bakhshish Singh, adopted son of Sardar 
Shamsher Singh Sindhanwalia of Eaja Sansi and he acted for a ^hort 
period as manager of the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. On the death of 
his father, Sardar Mihan Singh, Honorary Magistrate, in 1870, the 
family jagir, valued at Es. 3,000, was resumed. Subsequently, however. 
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in 1877, one half was released to Sardar Grulab Singh in recognition 
of his many loyal and nsefnl services* The Sardar died in 1832, 

He was succeeded by his son, Sardar Richpal Singh, who commenced 
service as Naib«Tahsildar in 1870 and was appointed Munsif in 1875. 
He resigned this post a few years later and till his death in 1908 resided 
entirely at Bhagowala. He received a grant of 10 squares of land in 
the Lyallpur district and purchased the village of Kheri Manian in the 
Patiala State. 

Sardar Gopal Singh remains, since the former’s death in 1908, the 
head of the family. He is the chief Lamhardar of Bhagowala. He has 
had a very distinguished and varied career. He joined the army in the 
eighties of the last century when Lord Eoberts sent him to the 7th 
Princess Eoyal Dragoon Guards, and he was attached to that regiment 
for some time. In 1910 he was a Eessaidar in the XI K. E. 0. Lancers. 
Two years later he served as second-in-command to Col. Anderson during 
the Tl aziri blockade. Earlier he had taken part in several important 
manoeuvres. He retired from the army in 1913 owing to illness, but on 
the outbreak of the War he was the first in his district to volunteer his 
sejvices, surrendering also his pension through the commanding officer 
of his regiment. He remained on active service for three years and had 
to return to India in 1917 through an acute illness from pyorrhea. He 
V as then employed as Assistant Eecruiting Officer of his district which 
post he continued to fill honorarily until the Armistice, During his 
period Sardar Gopal Singh raised a double Sikh Company for the 2/76 
Punjabis from Gurdaspur and later had occasion to settle a serious 
trouble which broke out in that company at Jubbulpore. Among his 
other services in connection with the TTar, was his successfully raising 
half the price of an aeroplane from his own district, the Kangra district, 
s^^PPbdng the other half of the price and the Government naming' the 
machine as Gurdaspur-Kangra Plane. He was the President of the 
second Indian Imperial Eelief Fund for which he raised Es. 76,000. 
Likewise he acted either as chairman or as secretary or, at least, as an 
active promoter of various other funds to which he contributed sub- 
stantial sums of money from his own pocket. 

Sardar Gopal Singh was a nominated member of the Punjab Legiala^ 
five Council in the days before the reforms and continued as such even 
after 1920. He was asked to give evidence before several committees,. 

Eowlatt, Esher and Hunter Committees and the Lee Commission!^ 
In recognition of his War services he was awarded a gold watch with an 
inscription, mentioning the special services rendered by Hm during 
1914-16, engraved on it. He was also made an Honorary Captain. 
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He receiTed t^ro sanads, one from tlie Government of India and tlie other 
from the Pun j ah Government and also received from the latter 8 squares 
of land in the Montgomery district. During the Martial Law troubles 
in this province he was a member of the Punjab Publicity Board andi 
bis work in that connection was appreciated by the grant of another 
sanad, Por a time he served as honorary secretary of the Khalsa 
College, Amritsar. His adopted son, Gurbachan Singh, was educated at 
Sandhurst from where he obtained a Commission in 1926. He was 
attached to 4 /7th Dragoon Guards and later to 7th Light Cavalry. He 
has recently been promoted to the rank of a captain. 

Bishan Singh, the uncle of Sardar Gopal Singh, was at one time a 
Naib-Tahsildar, who resigned on account of his ill-health. He died in 
1904. His property amounting to 300 acres of land was inherited by his 
sons, of whom the younger, Shamsher Singh, has been employed in the 
Punjab Police. Sardar Labh Singh — grandson of Sardar Khazan Singh 
who died in 18GS — is a Deputy Director of Agriculture in the Punjab. 

In 1910 the family owned about 850 acres of land, in five villages in 
Gurdaspur, a small tea garden at Gajian in Kangra and enjoyed a joint 
muafi of 200 acres in Bhagowala, Gurdaspur. The muafis and jagirs^ 
yielded about Es. 3,G7G per annum. 
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SARDAR HARI SINGH OF RANGAR NANGAL 


BAN DEV. 
Natha Singh. 


Sardar JBalwant 
Singh (died 
1908). 


Sardar Karam 
Singh. 

Jamiat Singh 
(died 1820). 

Arjan Siogh 
(died 1859). 


Sardar Dharam 
Singh, 


Ram Singh. 

Sawan Singh 
(died) 1875. 


Sardul 

Singh. 


Charat Singh. 


Dal Singh 
(dead). 


-.1 


Sardar Autar 
Singh (died 
1903). 


Buta Singh 
(dead). 


Partap Singh 
(died 1901). 


j 


Gurdit Singh 
(dead). 


Gurbachan 

Singh 

(born 1892). 


Sardar Dalip 
Singh, alias 
Ranjodh Singh. 




Sher Singh 
(dead). 

Sant Singh. 


Jag jit Singh 

Gurkirpal Singh 
iborn 1935). 


Himmat 
Singh (born 
1921. 


Sawarnjit 
Singh (born 
1929). 


n 


HARI SINGH 
(born 1903). 


Brij Indar Singh 
(born 1924). 


Narain Singh 
(born 1905). 


Sukhj indar Singh 
(born 1926). 


Gob indar 
Singh. 


Mahinder Singh 
(born 1916), 


r 


Sarrinder 
Singh (born 
19i7). 


Narinder 
Singh (born 
1924). 


Devinder Singh 
(born 1926). 


Amarjib 
Singh (born 
1926). 


Ihis family came originally from Bikaner in Bajputana, and settled 
in the fertile district of Gurdaspur, where, near the city of Batala, they 
founded the viBage of Eangar Nangal. ‘ Eangar ’ is the name of the 
Bajput got or clan to which Eaja Jagat, the founder of the family, he- 
longed, and Nangal is a euphonic corruption of the Sanskrit word 
Mangal, pleasing , signifying that the emigrants were satisfied that 
after their many wanderings their lines had faUen in pleasant places. 

_ Many years later, Natha, the son of Eandeo, became a Sikh, and, 
joinmg the Eanhaya confederacy under Jai Singh, ravaged all the countrC 
around Eangar Nangal, where he built a strong fort. His son, Earam 
bmgh, succeeded hm, and very much increased both the power and nos- 
sessions of the family. He rebuilt and strengthened the Eangar Hangal 
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fort, and took up kis residence in Amritsar, where lie built the Katra 
-Earam Singh, otherwise known as Katra Rangar Nanglia. When 
I? an jit Singh became powerful and seized Lahore and Amritsar, Karam 
Singh gave in his allegiance, and ever after remained a faithful servant 
of the Maharaja. On one occasion, indeed, they quarrelled. Karam 
Singh was Captain of Eanjit Singh’s irregulars, and as in these early 
da^^^s the chief had not much money to spare, the pay of the troops fell 
into arrears. Karam Singh took their side and demanded their pay of 
lianjit Singh, who, fearing an outbreak, was compelled to pawn the 
jewels of his wife, Mehtab Kaur. The Maharaja afterwards punished 
Karam Singh for thus taking part against him, by plundering and 
destroying his house in Amritsar. But a reconciliation took place and 
the Sardar accompanied Eanjit Singh on most of his expeditions ; and in 
the Peshawar campaign, where he was severely wounded, he specially 
distinguished himself, and received for his services a new jagir in the 
Jullundur Doab. BTe possessed at one time territory to the amount of 
several lakhs of rupees, principally situated in the Gurdaspur district. 
He was succeeded by his son, J amiat Singh, who had been for long with 
the army, and who was favourably known to Ranjit Singh for his 
bravery. His younger brother, Wazir Singh, with his cousin, Ram 
Singh, received a jagir in Bhimbar in 1821. Jamiat Singh was, with 
his cousin, Ram Singh, killed in Hazara at the battle of Darband in 1820, 
and on his death the jagirs were reduced hj more than one-half. 

Arjun Singh was slill, however, a powerful Sardar, and remained 
in favour so long as Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Kao Kihal Singh were 
alive; but on the accession of Slier vSingh his jagirs were again reduced, 
-and there were only left to him Rs. 28,000, of which Rs. 15,000 were 
liersonal and Rs. 13,000 subject to the service of thirty horsemen. Arjun 
Singh’s mother was maternal aunt of Rani Chand Kaur, the widow of 
Kharak Singh and mother of Kao Kihal Singh, and in this relationship 
wdll be found the cause of Maharaja Sher Singh’s enmity. 

In 1845, previous to the Sutlej campaign, Arjun Singh received 
from Raja Lai Singh, command of four infantry regiments, one regiment 
of cavalry, and a troop of horse artillery, and with this force he served 
at the battle of Sobraon. In 1846 he served with credit in the Kashmir 
expedition, and in August, 1847, received a Persian title of honour on 
tlie recommendation of Major Lawrence, the Resident at Lahore. In 
ltS48 he accompanied Raja Sher Singh Atariwala to Multan, and joined 
in his rebellion. His adherents, hearing of the Sardar’s disaffection, 
proceeded to follow his example, and defended the fort of Rangar Kangal 
successfully against two companies of the Darbar troops which had been 
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sent to attack tke property; but Brigadier Wbeeler marcbed against it 
on tbe 16tb October and speedily reduced it. On tbe termination of tbe 
• 5 rar tbe -n-bole estate of Arjun Singb was confiscated; and tbe Earjgar 
Nangal jagir was conferred on Sardar Mangal Singb Eamgarbia, wbo 
bad displayed much energy in tbe capture of Hari Singb, a notorious 
free-booter, wbo bad during tbe war kept tbe neighbourhood of Batala 
iu a state of alarm. 

Arjun Singh received a pension of Es. 1,500; but it was personal, 
and ceased at Ms death in 1859. At the request of Eaja Bhagwan Singh 
of Nabha, a second cousin of Sardar Balwant Singh by marriage, the 
British Government gave a pension of Es. 120 a year to each of the two 
widows of Arjun Singh. The family also received help from Nabha. 

Sardar Arjun Singh left two sons, the elder Sardar Balwant Singh 
wag a Provincial Darbari and a Zaildar. He died in 1908, and left t'wo 
sons, Hari Singh and Narain Singh. Both of them were kept under the 
Court of Wards and educated at the Aitchison College, They paid 
Es. 10,000 as War Loan in the Great War, and the elder received 8 
squares of land in the Multan district and the younger 5 squares in the 
Montgomery district. Hari Singh was appointed as Provincial Darbari 
in 1930 and was already a Lambardar in his native village and in 
Amritsar. Naiain Singh is an Aide-de-Camp to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Patiala and holds the rank of Captain. The brothers sub- 
scribed substantial sums of money to the Jubilee and the Quetta Eelief 
funds. 

Sardar Dalip Singh, son of Sardar Sant Singh, and a member of a 
junior branch of the family was appointed as Daffadar in the 35th Sindh 
Horse in 1910. On the outbreak of the War he was sent to France and 
later in 1915 fought at Arras (France) with the 36th Jacob’s Plorse and 
was wounded. He was in the trenches at Tpres (Belgium) during the 
German attack with poison gas and remained unconscious for 24 hours 
from its effects. In 1916, while the way was being cleared for a cavalry 
advance, he, with the British section of the Eoyal Engineering Company, 
displayed a singular devotion to duty in the face of terrible fire from the 
German artillery, and w’as wounded. For his gallant behaviour on this, 
occasion he was awarded the Indian Distinguished Service Medal. In 
1917 when the Cavalry Division made an advance on the Hindenburg 
line, the 36th Jacob’s Horse formed its advanced position. Jamadar 
Dalip Singh was now put on a most hazardous duty of keeping in close 
touch with the retreating Germans and to report their movements. At 
one moment, as he proceeded ahead alone, he was surrounded by a 
German picket that lay in ambush. The Germans called upon him to 
surrender, but the Jamadar opened fire instead, managing single handed 
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to dash through them. But he was far from safety yet, for he fell iu 
the way of another German party, one of whom advanced to seize the 
reins of his horse. The J amadar, however, shot him dead with his pistol 
and spurred his horse on. Ee had hardly gone a few paces when a 
bullet struck him on the head and pierced his left eye. This was the 
fourth wound which he received in the field of battle and it permanently 
deprived him of his left eye. Sardar Dalip Singh was awarded, in 
addition to the Indian Distinguished Service Medal, various other 
medals, including those of 1914 and 1915, the General Service Medal, 
the Tictory and the Mesopotamia medals. On return to India in 1917 
he was selected for the Eng’s Commission and sent to the Indore Cadet 
College for training but he soon developed trouble in Ms right eye and 
on medical examination was found unfit to carry on with his training 
and was sent back to his regiment. In 1919 he was made a Eessiadar. 
Eis regiment, the 35th Sindh Eorse, was then sent to Mesopotamia for 
garrison duty and he was ordered to Join the same. While there, be- 
took part in the relief of the English forces which were surrounded by 
tlie Mulkhias near I7ajab Sharif. On return from Mesopotamia he was 
made Eisaldar, and, owing to the demobilisation of the Cavalry unit, 
he was forced to take pension after ten years of active service. In 193^ 
he was appointed a sufedposh, and is also an executive member of the 
Soldiers’ Board. Ee contributed Es. 50 to the Silver Jubilee Fund. 

In 1909. some members of the family were in receipt of small pen- 
sions from the British Government and of a more substantial help from 
the ruler of I7abha. The then ruler of T7abha was a second cousin of 
Sardar Balwant Singh by marriage. Se and his brother, Autar Singh, 
were joint owners of about 1,500 acres in Gurdaspur and Amritsar. The- 
family has now no jngir or allowance from the British Government. 
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RAI BHOWANI SINGH, BHANDARI OF BATALA. 


Rai Gobind Jas 
(died 1846), 


RAI ANAND SINGH 


(died 1827). 


Rai Singh 
(died 1868). 

Rai Devi Ditta Mai 
(died 1877). 


Ram Dayal 
(died 1863). 
I 


Rai Kishan Chart d 
(died 1872). 


Sharanpat Rai 
(died 1874). 

Ram Narayan 
(died 1869). 


Rai Bhag Singh 
(died 1884). 
i 

Kanshi Ram 
(died 1901). 

J 


RAI BHOWANI SINGH 
(born 1883). 

Nareadra Singh 
(born 1911). 


Balwant Singh 
(died 1918). 

Kiildip Singh 
(bom 1917). 


Rai Ghasita Mai 
(died 1846). 

I 

Three generations. 


Rai Basheshar Singh 
(died 1889). 


Rai Sahib Rakir Chand 
(died 1899). 


Sheo Singh 
(died 1909). 

i 

Two generations. 


Shambu Nath 
(born 1884). 


Two other sons. 


Shamsher Parkash Singh 
(born 1903). 


Rajinder Singh 
(born 1912). 

I 

Sarjit Singh 
<born 1934 ). 


Pour other sons.i 


The Bhandari caste and family, to the Chamiari Patni branch of 
Tvhmh Bar Bhowani Singh belongs, were founded by Bai Bhag Mai, 
an adventnrer, who in the year 1256 went from Multan to Ghazni to 
seek his fortune, and having in course of time obtained everything 
fortune had to bestow, except a son, returned to India, and hearing of a 
famous ascetic, named Baba Farid, at Pak Patan, went there to obtain 
his Dlessing. When he arrived he found the saint hanging head down- 
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wards in a well, wliere lie liad already remained so long tliat kis fol- 
lowers, wko were dependent upon kis miracles for tkeir food, were reduced 
to great straits. Eai Bkag Mai, wlio was very rick, built tkem kouses 
and fed tkem for nine years, till Baba Earid, growing tired of tke well, 
returned to tke upper air. He was surprised to see tke new village 
and asked by wkose liberality it kad been built. Tke people pointed 
out Eai Bkag Mai, wko, tkey said, kad fed tkem during tke Baba’s 
absence. Tke saint said tkat ke must indeed be a good steward or 
bhandari, and tkis name kas remained in tke family ever since. Bagk 
Mai tken begged tke saint to pray for a son for kim. Baba Earid told 
kim tkat ke skould kave tkree sons, and asked tkat one migkt be given 
to kim, wkick Bkag Mai promised. Wken tkree sons kad been born 
tke saint sent to Bkag Mai to remind kim of kis promise ; but tke fatker 
did not like to part with kis sons, and accordingly sent one of tkem to 
kis sister’s koiise ; anotker ke kid in a cellar; and met tke Baba witk kis 
youngest son in kis arms, and told kim tkat ke kad but one son, wkick 
ke could take or leave as ke liked. Tke saint replied, You kave tkree 
sons, yet tkis, tke youngest, skall be my follower and accordingly ke 
took tke ckild witk kim to Pak Patan, wkence tke branck of tke 
Bkandaris descended from kim is named Patni. Tke otker two 
branckes, descended from tke elder sons, are called Bkoria, from bhora^ 
a cellar, and virpalea, meaning ^ brougkt up by a sister 

Little is known of tke family till 1809, wken, tkrougk tke interest 
of Diwan Mokkam Ckand, Anand Singk was appointed Vakil or agent 
of tke Lakore Court at Ludkiana, wkick kad recently been occupied as 
a military station. Anand Singk was afterwards sent as agent to Delhi, 
wkile kis eldest son, Gobind Jas, occupied kis place at Ludkiana, and 
kis youngest son, Kiskan Ckand, was agent at Karnal and Ambala. 
Anand Singk accompanied Sir Ckarles Metcalfe on tke successful 
exj)edition against Bkaratpur, undertaken by Lord Combermere in De- 
cember, 1825, and on kis return received from tke Makaraja tke title of 
Rai witk a dress of konour. He died in 1827, and kis jagirs were 
divided among kis four sons. Eai Gobind Jas obtained LakkowaL 
Pawadat and Lagrian ; Eai Singk took Kotla and Sunara ; Eai Eiskaii 
Ckand, Eekli, Eupowal and Eajpura; and Lokgark fell to tke skare of 
Earn Dayal. Eai Gobind Jas succeeded kis fatker at Delki, and Earn 
Dayal was sent to Ludkiana, but shortly afterwards ke quarrelled witk 
Colonel Wade, tke Political Agent, and was recalled to Lakore. Eai 
Kiskan Ckand took kis place, receiving a jagir of Es. 15,000 in tke 
Jullundur - district, and an allowance of one rupee per annum on each 
village, belonging to the Lakore State on tke left bank of tke Sutlej. 
Earn Dayal was in 1832 sent to Anandpur to settle , tke disagreement 
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iliat liad arisen among the Sodhis of that place. He remained there 
for five years, and on his return to Lahore received a jagir of Es. 4,000 
in the Ludhiana district. He was, later, when Eaja Ilira Singh re- 
called Fakir Charagh-ud-din from Ferozepore, appointed to that place 
as agent. Eai Kishan Chand was an able and an upright man. He 
saw that the interests of the Maharaja required peace with the British, 
and he did his best to maintain a good undei standing between the 
Governments. At the beginning of 1839 he accompanied Coloned Wade 
on his political mission to Peshawar, and during his absence, which 
laster the greater part of the year, his son, Bhag Singh, acted for him 
•at Ludhiana. The title of Eai was granted to Kishan Chand by Prince 
Hao Nihal Singh in 1840. 

After the death of Maharaja Sher Singh the position of the agents 
•of Lahore on the British frontier underwent a considerable change. In 
the days of Mr. Clerk and his predecessors the Vakils were little more 
than newswriters ; they conducted all current business, but important 
affairs were arranged by the Agent of the Governor-General with the 
Maharaja by deputation or letter. But the changes w^hich took place 
on Sher Singh's death gave to Eai Eishen Chand and his brother and 
son, who held the agencies at Ferozepore and Ludhiana, great influence 
and power, which the Lahore ministry was ever trying to redu(‘e and the 
T akils to retain. Eai Kishan Chand exercised certain civil and criminal 
powers in the Lahore Protected States, and drew from them considerable 
wealth. This jurisdiction the ministry of Hira Singh took away, and 
in November, 1844, the proportion to be paid to the State from the 
VakiVs^ farm and jagirs was raised to that of the neighbouring districts. 
Eai Eishan Chand and his family, however, retained considerable in- 
fluence at Lahore. Jealous of Fakir Aziz-ud-din and somewhat opposed 
to his policy, they were supported in Darbar by powerful friends, chief 

of whom were Bhai Earn Singh and Diwan Dina Nath, the leader of the 
Jliutasaddi party. 


Although in 1844 Eai Eishan Chand had perhaps encouraged in 
some measure the beHef at Lahore that the British were hostile to the 
ikh Government, yet when war became really imminent he protested 
against it earnestly. But it was then too late, men the Sikh army 
jas preparing to cross the Sutlej he was ordered by the Political Agent 
to leave the camp and retire into the Lahore territories, which he did. 

melT J'V fn and the cession to the British Govern- 

ment of the JuUundur Doab, the family lost its jagirs on the left bank 

of the r Eishan Chand was directed to attend on the Agent 

1844 whe^h^ rt Lahore, and this appointment he held till 

44, when he received permission to retire to Batala. 
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Bliag Singh had on the return of peace heen appointed Agent of the 
Barhar with the Commissioner, Trans-Sntlej States, and in 1848 he re- 
ceived the title of Rai and a dress of honour. Eai Kishan Ohand also 
received the title of Bahadur and a grant of nine villages in the Dina- 
nagar district, worth Rs. 8,000, and a cash pension of Es. 4,000 was 
assigned to him in recognition of his faithful services and as compensation 
for the jagir he had lost in Ltidhiana. Earn Dayal received at the same 
time a jagir of Es. 3,000, and a cash pension of the same value. Rai 
Bhag Singh obtained Es. 2,500 in jagir and Es. 2,500 in cash, and 
Sharanpat Es. 1,800 in jagir and Es. 1,800 in cash. The two latter did 
not hold their jagirs or pensions long. At the annexation of the Punjab 
they were resumed as were the cash allowances of Eai Kishan Chand and 
Eai Bhag Singh. Earn Dayal died in 1863, and his jagir was I’esumed. 
He was succeeded by his son, Eai Basheshar Singh, who was also granted 
his father’s seat in the Provincial Darbar. Eai Basheshar Singh was a 
member of the Municipal Committee of Batala (Gurdaspur), and proved 
himself a man of public spirit. He died in 1889 leaving three sons. The 
second, Kakir Chand, was also a Municipal Commissioner of Batala and 
the title of Eai Sahib was conferred on him in 1887 in consideration of 
his public services. He died in 1899. 

Sheo Singh, the younger son of Basheshar Singh, was now looked 
upon as the head of the family by virtue of his having succeeded his 
elder brother, Eai Sahib Faqir Chand. He became a Municipal Com- 
missioner at Batala and continued as such till his death in 1909. He left 
two minor sons, Inderjit Singh and Charanjit Singh. The former is a 
g'raduate of the Punjab University and a Municipal Commissioner at 
Batala. The latter was adopted as a son by his uncle, Bishambar Dass, 
who died childless in 1906, and to whose estate he succeeded. Both 
brothers are engaged in business. 

Eai Kishan Chand died in 1872 at Benares. His sons, Sharanpat 
and Bhag Singh, died in 1873 and 1884, respectively. They were in re- 
ceipt of a pension of Es. 1,000 per annum. The widow of Sharanpat’s 
son, Earn ISTarayan, received a compassionate allowance of Es. 120 per 
annum, till her death in 1916. Devi Ditta Mall, son of Eai Singh, was 
for many years an Honorary Magistrate of Batala. He died childless 
in 1887, when a muaji enjoyed by him of Es. 150 per annum lapsed to 
Government. 

Eai Bhag Singh was for a short period a Tahsildar in the province. 
He resigned his appointment in 1861 in order to accompany his father 
to Benares, and, on his return three years after, took up his abode at 
Batala. He led a useful life connected with the good of his native town. 
He was a Provincial Darbari and for seventeen years an Honorary Magis- 
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t-ate of Batala. He was also tte first President of its Municipality. 
He refused an appointment of Extra Assistant Commissioner offered ^ 
bi Sir John Lawrence when Lieutenant-GoYernor of tbe Punjab. _ He 
left behind him one son, Kansbi Ram, who was created a Divisional 
Darbari in 1888 and who remained a Municipal Commimoner all bis 
life. He founded in 1896, after bis father’s name, Rai Bbag Singh 
Anglo Sanskrit High School which was the first High School in Batala 
Fe died in 1901, leaving beHnd two sons, Bhowani Singh and Balwant 

Eai Bhowani Singh, who is now looked upon as the head of the 
family, took his Master’s Degree from the Government College, Lahore, 
in 1901 He then served for a time as Head Master and manager of his 
father’s school, then as a Head Clerk to the Post Master-General, 
Gwalior, and later, as a Clerk in the Sessions Court, Amritsar, and in 
the Sirmoor State. In 1907 he retired to his native town at Batala, of 
which he has been a Municipal Commissioner since 1916. For seven 
years (1920—27) he was a member of the District Board, Giirdaspur. 
in the Great War he founded the Batala War Association and did good 


work in connection with the second Indian War Loan. In 1917 he 
founded, after his father’s name, the Hai Kanshi Ram Memorial Library, 
the first of its kind in the town. He has contributed considerable sums 
to various funds, 6,g., the Prince of Wales Reception Innd of 1922, 
the Lady Aitchison Hospital Fund of 1924, the Punjab Leprosy Fund, 
1925, and His Late Majesty’s Jubilee Fund of 1935. He is a life mem- 
ber of the St. John Ambulance Association and an old member of the 
Punjab Chiefs’ Association. He assisted the administration during the 


Hon-co-operation, the Akali and similar other mov'ements; and published 
a number of anti-non-co-operation letters, thus incurring considerable 
risk to his life and property. This earned him the appreciation of three 
successive Governors of the Punjab and other officials. Rai Bhowani 
Singh was granted the ancestral seat of his grandfather as a Provincial 
Darbari in 1924. In 1930 he received a landed gentry grant of five 
squares on the Lower Bari Doab Canal in the Montgomery district. 
His only son, Narendra Singh, has recently taken the LL.B. degree 
from the Punjab University and commenced practising as a Pleader at 
Batala. 

Rai Balwant Singh, the brother of Rai Bhowani Singh, was called 
to the bar in England in 1913 and later practised as a lawyer at Gurdas- 
pur till his premature death in 1918. He, too, rendered help in recruit- 
ment during the War and was awarded a certificate and a revolver by 
Hih Excellency the Commander-in-Chief . His only son, Kuldip Singh, 
is studying in the Government College, Lahore. 
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^ARDAR GURBAKHSH SINGH RANDHAWA OF TALWANDI 

LAL SINGH. 


PARDHAN SINGH. 

I 


Santokh Singh 
(died 1802;. 


Sahib Singh 
(died 1804). 


Dal Singh 
(died 1845). 


Bam Singh 
(died 1794). 


Gaga Singh 
(died 1790). 


Gulab Singh 
(died 1816). 


Kahan Singh 
(died 1826). 

Ajab Singh 
rdied 1833). 


JHira Singh 
(dead). 


f' 


HaMm Singh 
(died 1846). 

I 

Kehr Singh 
(died 1899)* 


iDbian Singh 
(died 1912). 

|Three genera- 
tions. 


"1 


Sardar Lai 
Singh 

(died 1875). 


l^hal Singh 
(died 1814). 


Hukam 

Siugh 

(died 

1892). 

Four genera- 
tions. 


Gopal 

Singh 

(died 

1868). 


Harsukh 

Singh 

(died 

1862). 


Hari 

Singh 

(dead). 


Khushal l^ingh 
(died 1927). 


Gurdit Singh 
(died 1906). 


Karfcar iSingh 
(died 1884). 


L- 


Puran Singh. 
Gurdial Singh. 


Surat singh. 

^ ' 
Four sons. 


r I i 1 

< <5l'URBAKHSH Harbakhsh Harnam Singh Sheorai Singh 

SINGH Singh (bom 1868). (died 1899). 

(born 1862). (died 1895). I 

I Two generations. 

I 


r — ~ i I 1 1 

Bakhshish Jagjib Singh Prabh Dayal Sohan Singh. Jagdeo Singh. 
Singh (born 1897). Singh 

born 1896). I (dead). 

I Gurnam Singh. | 

"Paldeo Singh. Gursham Singh* 
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The Talwandi. Khuuda and Chamiari houses are 
^d their immediate and common ancestor being Dhir or an ir an 
courteenth in descent from Eandhawa, the founder of the tribe. He ca e 
to the Punjab about the year 1540, and -near Batala, where others of his 
tribe had previously settled, he built a village which he called Jhanda 

after liis eldest soja.^ 

T,„Ka, the ,r.ndsoa ef Ea.to Oh»td, left 
end founded Tel-andi , the present residence of the famdy. Ahont 1640 
during the reign of Shah Jahan. Bahar Chand, the great-grandson of 

Tnrga, received the office of Chaudhri of Tapa Dahlia, which was held 

in the family until the time of Pardhan Chand. 

Santokh Singh and Sahib Singh, the two sons of Pardhan Chand, 
became Sikhs, and, joining the Kanhaya Misal with Sardar Jai Singh as 
their chief, they took possession of Talwandi and Dorangla. Little is 
known of the brothers, who were not men of any importance. Santokh 
Singh died in 1802, and Sahib Singh two years later. Of the three sons* 
of Santokh Singh, Dal Singh was the only one to obtain a share of his 
father^s jagir. Talwandi and some neighbouring villages were left him. 
Dorangla and the Sialkot estate were seized by Ban jit Singh, who also* 
took possession of the estate of Sahib Singh. Sardar Dal Singh fought 
in most of the Maharaja’s campaigns. During his lifetime he divided 
a portion of his estate between his sons ; Kahan Singh receiving Rai 
Chak and Chainiwala, and Lai Singh Talwandi. The Sardar was killed 
in the Sutlej campaign in 1845, and his iagir s were resumed. Kahan 
Singh had died long before his father. He fell in the battle of Saidhu' 
in March, 1827, fighting against Syad Ahmad ShaB^ His only son was 
killed ten years later, in April, 1837, in the battle of Jamriid. Sardar* 
Lai Singh was born in 1798 and saw a good deal of service. He fought 
in the Multan and Kashmir expeditions of 1918-19, and at Jamrud, 
where his nephew was slain. In 1848 he was appointed to co-operate 
with 'Gurmani Lai, the Adalati, or Chief Justice, of the Manjha, holding* 
the command of fifty horse. In 1857, at the requisition of Government, 
he furnished ten horsemen for service in Hindustan, and sent vdth them 
his two sons, Hira Singh and Gopal Singh. Both fought gallantly 
throughout the campaign. Hira Singh was made a Eisaldar; and in 
1859 on his retirement, received a present of Bs. 1,800 and a grant of 50' 
acies of land near Hurpur in the Kangra district. Gopal Singh was a 
Dafadar in Hodson’s Horse. He was killed in a skirimish with the rebels 
near Cawnpore in 1858. 

*Tliere is a story however, the dates will not in any way support, that Randhir 

Chand or Bte vras a fenow-emi^ant of Ram Deo Bhatti, the founder of Batala; and that 

K3S*<S‘S ■“= 
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Sardar Lai Singh owned half Talwandi Lai Singh in proprietary 
right, as also Shaikh BahloL The proprietary right of the other half 
of Talwandi is held by the descendants of Sahib Singh. 

Hisaldar Hira Singh acted for a few years as Inspector of Police at 
Gurdaspur after the Mutiny. He died in 1889. His eldest son,. 
Gurbakhsh vSing'h, was a Dafadar in the 11th Bengal Lancers, but 
resigned on his father^s death. 

Sardar Hari Singh, the previous head of the family, having died 
without any male child, the headship has now devolved on Sardar 
Gurbakhsh Singh, son of Hira Singh. He was for some time a Court 
Dafadar in the 11th Cavalry and did some service in the Great War. He 
is now a Lamhavdav and a Sufedposli^ His brother, Harnam Singh, was- 
in the 16th Cavalry for some time and later retired. He is now dead* 
The family jointly own about 700 gJiuTnaons of land of which 100 were 
awarded for services rendered to Government. 

Hukam Singh, formerly a Tahsildar in the service of the Maharaja 
of Jammu, was with the Mir of Khairpur in Sindh on a salary of Bs. 1,50(1 
per annum. He died in 1892. Of his sons, Thakar Singh, was Zaildar 
of Talwandi and also a ITaib-Tahsildar for a short period; Ganda Singh 
was a Zaildar; Ram Singh a Naib-Tahsildar; and IJdham Singh a 
Dafadar in the 5th Bengal Cavalry, 
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SARDAR SARUP SINGH KANHAYA OF FATEHGARH. 


r^a 


Sardar 'Hakikafc 
Singh. 


BAGHBL. SINGH. 


Mehtab Singli. 


1 


Musada Singh 


Jaimal Singh 
(died 1812). 


Two generations 
(died out). 


Sardar Chanda Singh 


Sardar Kesri Singh 
(died 1870). 


Sardar Iqbal Singh 
(died 1895). 


Sardar Ishra Singh 
(died 1874). 


SARDAR SARUP SINGH 
(born 1869). 


Sardar Gulab Singh 
(died 1910). 


Sardar Umrao Singh 
(born 1900). 


J 


Mohindar Singh 
(born I 9 I 6 ). 


Davindar Singh 
(born 1922). 


Gurbachan Singh 
(born 1932). 


A considerable portion of the history both of the Kanhaya Misae 
and of Sardar Hakikat Singh has already been given at some length, and 
does not reqiure repetition here. Haidkat Singh was the son of Baghel 
Singh, a Sindhu Jat cultivator of the village of Julka, only a few miles 
from Kana, where Jai Singh Kanhaya was born. Both Jai Singh and 
Hakikat Singh were in the service of Kapnr Singh Singhpnria, and both 
on his death set up as independent chiefs. To the latter fell Kalananr, 
Bura, Dulbo, Kahangarh, Adalatgarh, Pathankot, Matn and many other 
'Stages. Under him fought the Sangatpuria Sardars, Sahib Singh 
Ifaniki, Dayal Smgh and Sant Singh Dadupnria, Desa Singh Mohal, 
Chet Singh Banod, Sahib Singh Taragarhia and many others. In 1760 
Hakikat Singh, having destroyed Chnrianwala, built on its ruins the 
^age of Sangatpuria and the fort of Fatehgarh, wHch he named after 
his nephew. Mehtab Smgh, who possessed a large share of his brother’s 
estate, built a fort hard by, which he named Chitorgarh. 
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Sardar Hakikat Singh, died in 1782^ and his only son, Jaimal Singh,' 
a boy eleven years of age, succeeded to his estates. This chief did not 
do much to extend the Kanhaya possessions, but he held his own and 
did not lose any of them. In 1812, he died, leaving no son, and Ranjit 
Singh determined to seize the wealth supposed to be stored in Patehgarh. 
He sent thither one Earn Singh on a pretended mission of condolence to- 
the widow; but no sooner was the officer admitted than he took posses- 
sion in the name of the Maharaja. Three months later, the widow o£ 
Jaimal Singh gave birth to a son, and in favour of this infant, named 
Chanda Singh, the Maharaja released a portion of the estate of the- 
value of Es. 15,000. 

A few months before his death Jaimal Singh had married his only 
daughter, Chand Xaur, a girl of ten years of age, to Kharak Singh, son 
of the Maharaja and heir to the throne of the Punjab. The marriage was- 
celebrated with the greatest splendour at Patehgarh on the 6th February, 
1812. It was attended by the chiefs of Kaithal, Nabha and Jind, and 
by Colonel Ochterlony, Agent of the Govern or-Greneral. In February, 
1821, Chand Kaur gave birth to a son, who was named 17ao Ifihal Singh,, 
and on the death of the great Maharaja in June, 1839, her husband, 
Kharak Singh, ascended the throne. 

Kharak Singh was a man of strong passions and weak intellect.. 
Superstitious and regular in the discharge of his religious duties, he was- 
yet addicted to many degrading vices, unforgiving and vindictive; he 
was entirely in the hands of the favourite of the hour. His peaceful 
succession was in a great measure owing to Raja Dhian Singh, who gave 
out that Ranjit Singh on his death-bed had named Kharak Singh to. 
succeed him, and had chosen him, Dhian Singh, as Minister. 

Dhian Singh had been almost absolute during the last years of 
Ranjit Singh's life, and he was determined that his power should not 
now- decline. It was thus essential for him to have on the throne a*. 
Prince who would consent to be led by his Minister, and who would, 
not himself aspire to rule. Dhian Singh had a still dearer ambition than 
this. His eldest son, Hira Singh, had been the darling of the old 
Maharaja. He was allowed a chair in the presence, when all others,, 
except two or three of the most holy Bhais, were compelled to stand y*- 
without him the Maharaja could not go to sleep; without him he never 
went out to take the air. Hira Singh had thus been brought up like thei 
Maharaja’s own child, and as such he was regarded by the Khalsa army. 
Was it, then, too bold an ambition to hope that some day he might lule 
the Punjab as King, with Dhian Singh, his father, as his chief adviser,, 
holding all real power in the State; with one uncle, the gallant and 
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debauched Saja Suchet Singh, Commander-in-Chief, and the other Grulab 
Singh, ruling all the hill country. Then, in firm alliance with the Kabul 
Amir and the Court of Nepal, the Dogra family of Jammu might become 
the most powerful in all India, and found a dynasty for itself. 

Maharaja Kharak Singh was found more difScult to lead than the 
Minister had imagined. He hated Dhian Singh, and gave to Sardar 
Chet Singh Bajwa all his confidence. This favourite well knew that so 
long as Dhian Singh lived his position was an unsafe one, and consiDired 
with the Drench Generals, who were bitterly opposed to the Dogra 
family, against his life. But Dhian Singh was not to be defeated on 
his own ground of intrigue. He induced Bani Chand Kaur and Nao 
Nihal Singh to admit the necessity for Chet Singh’s removal by urging 
upon them that should his conspiracy succeed, all power would fall into 
the hands of Chet Singh and the Drench ; and it was determined to 
assassinate the obnoxious favourite that very night. The Eaja won the 
palace guards over to his side, and entering the fort by the Bhaia 
Dayalwala gate one hour before dawn, with Prince Nao Nihal Singh, 
Gidab Singh, Suchet Singh, Atar Singh Sindhanwalia, Fateh Singh Man 
and some others, slew Chet Singh in the sleeping apartments of the 
Maharaja himself. 


After this murder, committed on the 9th October, 1839, Kharak 
Singh’s reign was virtually over. It continued the fashion for his son 
to ask his directions and orders, which were carried out if the Minister 
and the Prince concurred, and if not they were disregarded; he was 
allowed to retain the form and pomp of Kingship, and received Mr. 
Clerk, Agent to the Governor-General, in May, 1840, with great state, 
covered with jewels and wearing the famous Koh-i-Nur diamond; but 
aU power was gone from him, and during the last four months of his life 
he was never consulted on any matter of state, and remained in the fort 
a prisoner in all but the name. 


TVT ^ danger to his power in Prince 

^ao Aihal Singh. This yonngman was high spirited and bold and, 
though disliked by the Sardars, was loved by the army, which hoped 
o see him rival the military exploits of his grandfather. Tliis too 
was the I’riBce’s own ambition. He does not appear to have shown any 
paiticnlar ability, but he was headstrong and impatient of control; and 
Dhian Singh s influence over him decreased day by day, and the Baja 
began to fear that when he succeeded to the throne he might choose some 
^w mmister who^se removal might prove more difficult than that of 
^et Singh had been. Prom the beginning of September the life of 
Kharak Singh, who had always been of a weeHy constitution, had been 
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‘despaired of by the physicians. Duiing October he rapidly sank, and 
on the 4th November he died, aged thirty-eight. His end was accelerated, 
according to the general belief, by poison administered by the orders of 
Dhian Singh, and with the knowledge of his son. But, even if Nao 
Nihal Singh had no such share as this in his father’s death, he had 
certainly hastened ii by his nndutifnl and cruel conduct. To the last, the 
‘dying monarch had thought of his son with love, and had sent message 
.after message calling him to his side. But Nao Nihal Singh never went. 
He was eager for the time when the death of the father he despised would 
leave him uncontrolled master of the State ; and when the news reached 
him, when hunting at Shah Balawal, that the Maharaja was dead, he 
had not the decency to conceal his satisfaction. 

The next day, the 5th November, the body of Eharak Singh was 
'burnt on the plain beyond the Hoshnai gate of the fort. With it were 
.also burnt the beautiful Hani Ishwar Xaur, sister of Sardar Mangal 
.Singh Sindhu and three slave girls. Nao Nihal Singh attended the 
.ceremony ; but before the body was entirely consumed, faint with the heat 
of the sun, retired to perform his ablutions in the branch of the river 
Bavi that flowed by the fort. He returned on foot towards the palace, 
followed by the whole Court, holding the hand of Mian IJdham Singh, 
his inseparable companion, eldest son of Baja Gulab Singh. As he ap- 
proached the gateway he called for water to drink. None was at hand, 
.and all the bottles of sacred Ganges water which had been brought to 
.sprinkle on the funeral pile were empty. The superstitious Sardar 
whispered that this was an evil omen; but the Prince laughed and passed 
<on. As he stepped beneath the archway, down fell the battlements, 
beams, stone and brickwork with a tremendous crash. It was all over in 
.a moment. Mian tJdham Singh was extricated from the rubbish with his 
.neck broken, quite dead. Nao Nihal Singh’s left arm was broken and his 
skull fractured. He breathed heavily, but neither moved nor spoke. 
Baja Dhian Singh, who had been close behind when the catastrophe 
occurred, and who was himself grazed by the falling mass, called up a 
palanquin, of which there were many waiting, and placing the Prince in 
it had him carried into the marble garden-house, where Eanjit Singh 
.had been used to hold his morning Darbar, and the great gates of the 
Hazuri Bagh were shut and locked. No one but Fakirs Aziz-ud-din and 
Nur-ud-din and Bhais Bam Singh and Gobind Bam were allowed to 
‘enter, .and within an hour Nao Nihal Singh had breathed his last. 

Baja Dhian Singh was not, however, at a loss. He sent a message 
'to summon Prince Sher Singh, who was shooting at Kahnuwan, some 
•eighty miles from Lahore, and placed relays of blood horses along th^ 
iroad to bring him in with all possible speed. He sent information to 
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Muitan, Peshawar, Mandi and elsewhere that the Prince was but" 
slightly hurt, and he wrote a letter to the Agent of the Governor-Grenerar 
in the name of the Prince, and, as if dictated by him, saying that he waa- 
much hurt but hoped that he might recover; and on the 6th the Raja 
sent a chief to Amritsar to spread the report that the Prince was much 
better. For some time the corpse lay in a tent of shawls in the • 
garden house, but was removed into the fort at night, and placed in one- 
of the inner apartments. Dhian Singh made all arrangements for^ 
securing the forts of Lahore and Gobindgarh till, at noon on the 7th, 
Prince Sher Singh arrived. Concealment was no longer necessary, and 
the death of Nao Nihal Singh was proclaimed. 

The death of the Prince^ left two claimants for the vacant throne. 
The first of these was Prince Sher Singh, reputed son of Maharaja Run jit 
Singh. Sher Singh had, however, been always acknowledged by the^ 
Maharaja, and a large party were ready to support his claims to the 


*Tlie account of the death of Nao Nihal Singh given in the text was . taken from the 
statements of Eai Mul Singh, Bhai Fateh Singh, Colonel Chet Singh, Biwan Ratan Chand and" 
other eye witnesses, and from the official reports submitted to Government. Colonel Chet 
Singh was on guard at the spot where the accident occurred ; Bhai Fateh Singh, the chief ' 
priest of Maharaja Eanjit Singh’f- tomb, was seated with Fakir Nur-urd-Din on the roof imme- 
diately overlooking the gateway. He saw the parapet fall, the Prince and the Mian struck 
down; and he also saw Baja Dhian Singh, who was only two paces behind, struck by the- 
falling bricks on the arm. Diwan Batan Chand Dhariwala was walking in the procession but 
a few yards behind the Prince. He came up immediately the accident had happened and saw 
the Prince’s head smashed in and the brain oozing from the wound and from his ear. He was 
then insensible and dying. 


There were some well informed and able men, intimately acquainted with the intrigue^ 
of the time, who openly accused Baja Dhian Singh as the murderer of the Prince. It was- 
ass^ed by them that the parapet was thrown down by bis orders ; that Udham Singh, his 
nephew, was sacrificed to give a greater appearance of accident to the catastrophe ; that the 
palanqum was in waiting to carry away the wounded or dead Prince and even that Baja Hira 
Sn^h, seated on the top of the opposite gateway, must have given the signal for the parapet 
to be thro™ down. It is also said that the Prince was only slightly wounded by the fall of the 
parapet and that he was afterwards heard to ask for water ; that he was hurried into the 

locked up in an inner room, where only the physician and ' 
tne i:?a3a were admitted, and that here the Prince was really murdered. 

This stoiy is unsupported ty a shadow of proof, and the more attentively it is consider d 
the n-ore impopiWe it will appear. It was natural of course to attribute so sudden a death' 
!! e Mtngue and conspiracy. Princes do not die often by accident in 

I ®i.i I® evid^ce to convict Eaja Dhian Singh of the crime. He 

ttatX f™ withont false accusation being added. It may be admitted- 

ambitious schemes were in question : andthe&etof 
Wrerflhww the fate of his victim would ha-e given him hut little concern. But it is 

intrigue should have resorted to so clumsy and brutal 
™horS,W»Lt “ Pa-rapet wall upon the Prince before the whole Comt, when the 

and “nat have been detected (for search was instantly mad% • 

awav^th Wuo! ^®^ t!^®"® ^ opportunities of matog 

«ory that he was heard to U for ^ater^r he h^been ^TdoLT ’ *° 
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tlirone. He was at this time a man o£ tliirty-tliree years of age, lianc*- 
suiue and well made ; a braTe and dashing leader in the field and populai 
with the army; but of debauched habits, irresolute and infirm of purpose, 
and without the ability’ and energy needed to govern a people excitable- 
as the Sikhs. 

The second candidate for power was Mai Chand Kaur, widow of 
Maharaja Kharak Singh. When the death of her son took place she- 
was at her ancestral village of Tatehgarh. She returned to Lahore on 
the ^Uh November, only to find that Haja Dhian Singh had outwitted 
her and had won over some of the chiefs to agree to the succession cjf' 
Prince Sher Singh. Chand Kaur, finding affairs thus unfavourable, 
attempted a compromise. The first plan that she and her counsellor 
Bhai Earn Singh proposed was that she should adopt Eaja Hira Singh, 
son Oi Lilian vSingh, and place him on the throne. This was declined 
by the opposite party, who proposed instead that she should marry Sher 
vSingh, This she rejected with disdain, and offered to acknowled^^e- 
vSardar Atar Singh Sindlianwalia as her heir. This proposal was received^ 


See previous page. 

Those vrho assert that the Prince was at first but slightly wounded, and that he was mur- 
dered afterwards within the fort, must be aware that they thus accuse Fakir Nur-ud-Bin of 
being a sharer in the crime. He never left the Prince from the time that the wall fell till his 
death. But to those who knew the Fakir’s gentle and amiable disposition, his loyalty to the 
house of the great Maharaja, his devoted love for the young Prince, such a supposition 
appears monstrous. Fakir Kur-ud-Din too at the time was on bad terms with the Raja. Che 
Singh, whom the Raja had murdered, was the friend of Fakirs Hur-ud-Din and Aziz-ud- 
din and they never forgave Dhian Singh or trusted him afterwards. Why, then, should 
Hur-ud-Din murder the Prince he loved to gratify the Raja he hated ? The only others who 
were admitted into the Hazuri Bagh were Bhai Ram Singh, Bhai Gobind Ram and Fakir 
Aziz-ud-din. The two former were brothers, and Ram Singh was the confidential Minister 
of the Prince with whose life his power would cease. He was entirely opposed in policy to 
Dhian Singh as was his brother Gobind Ram. Yet, if the Prince was murdered in the fort 
these must have been the murderers, these the accomplices of the Raja. 

The only reason for the mystery which shrouded the death-bed of the Prince was the- 
necessity which Dhian Singh felt for keeping the fatal news from being generally known unti) 
the arrival of Sher Singh. If there had been an organized plot, the Raja would have taken 
care that Sher Singh should have been present in Lahore at the time of the catastrophe. The 
absence of Sher Singh proves the innocence of the Raja. 

The story of the conspiracy has originated in a belief that the death of Nao Nihal Singh 
was necessary to the development of the Dogra policy. But, although Hira Singh could never 
hope for the throne while Nao Nihal Singh was alive, yet the death of the Prince at this time 
was in no way desired by the Raja. The time for Hira Singh to he brought forward had not 
arrived, and during the intrigues of the three succeeding months, his name was only men- 
tioned by the party opposed to the Raja as a possible candidate for the throne. The Raja 
had some influence over Nao Nihal Singh ; but at this time he had none with Sher Singh, who 
was a military leader, popular with the troops, and who might he expected to be able to stand 
without his aid. Besides it was an equal chance whether the party of Rani Chand Kaur might- 
not obtain power, in which case the Raja would have been ruined. To say that the Raja raised 
Sher Singh to the throne in order to destroy him later is a mere assertion. Dhian Singh 
did not create difficulties to have the pleasure of conquering them, and Sher Singh was eventual- 
ly assassinated by the Sindhanwalias, the deadly enemies of Dhian Singh. The death 
of Nao Nihal Singh was the greatest calamity that could have befallen the Raja. He entri- 
cated himself by the strength of his genius, hut it was nevertheless a calamity. 

There are some who believe that a Nemesis pursues and punishes great crime. These- 
will not forget that it was when returning from the funeral pile of the father he had treated 
trith so much unkindness, and whose death he had hastened and longed for, that Nao 
Nihal Singh was struck down, when wealth, power and the sovereignty of the Punjab were- 
within his very grasp. 
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as laight liave been imagined, witb. greater coldness than even tbe former 
ones ; and tbe Eani then declared that Sahib Kaur Gilwali, widow of her 
son, Nao Nihal Singh, was three months gone with child. This announce- 
ment changed the aspect of affairs. The question was now not of a 
sovereign, but of a regent, and it was doubtful whether the Eani or the 
Prince would win the day. 

On the side of the Mai (as Eani Chand Kaur was called) were Bhais 
Earn Singh and Gobind Earn, Sardars Atar Singh, Lehna Singh ard 
A jit Singh Sindhanwalia, Fateh Singh Man, General Giilab Si ugh 
Provindia, Shaikh Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, Jamadar Khushal Singh and 
General Tej Singh. With the prince were Sardars Fateh Singh Ahlu- 
walia, Dhana Singh Malwai, Sham Singh Attariwala, the three Jammu 
Eajas, Dhian Singh, Gulab Singh and Suchet Singh, Bliai Giirmiikh 
Singh, Fakir Aziz-ud-din and the French Generals, Ventura and Court. 
Among the neutrals were the crafty Dina Nath and the timid Sardar 
Lehna Singh Majitliia. Nor was the policy of the chiefs above-named 
or their adherence to their party at all constant or unwavering. 

The Jammu Eajas, though their policy and their interests w^ere really 
the same, appeared now to adopt one side, now the other; while 
Ehushal Singh and Tej Singh were ever ready to change to that party 
which seemed most able to enrich them. Few of the sardars had much 
interest in either candidate. Mai Chand Kaur was not popular as her 
'Chief adviser was Bhai Earn Singh, who in the days of Nao Nihal Singh 
had been so obnoxious to the chiefs by reducing their jagirs and increas- 
ing their contingents. Those who supported her, did so in the hope 
that with a feeble Zanana government they might retain that indepen- 
dence of authority, the love and boast of a Sikh, which they had enjoyed 
during the last year of Eanjit Singh’s life. The Sindhanwalia chiefs, 
who were her firmest allies, were at the beginning of November absent 
from Lahore; Ajit Singh, who was said to be her lover, being engaged 
in the Kulu and Mandi campaign, and Atar vSingh being at Hardwar. 
The latter, shortl^T- followed by his nephew, arrived at Lahore about the 
12th November, just after the Mai had proposed another scheme for 
uniting the parties. This was that she should adopt Partap Singh, eldest 
son of Sher Singh, thus attaching the Prince to her Government, w^hile 
it would remove the objection felt to him on account of his spurious, 
birth ; but this like every other plan failed ; and the feeling in Lahore 
grew strong that a co-regency of the Prince and the Mai during the preg- 
nancy of the young widow was the only way of obtaining union, the 
acts of the regents being controlled by a national council of chiefs. 

This arrangement was in some measure modified; and on the 20th 
at was agreed that Mai Chand Kaur should be the chief authority in the 
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.State, tliat Slier SingL. shonld be President of the council of cbiefs and 
Jiave command of tJie army, wliile DMan Singb sbonld be Minister. 
Tbis clumsy macbinery could only break down, and every one expected 
tbat ic would. But DLian Singh wanted to gain time, and made -‘dl 
swear to maintain this form of Government. A week, however, saw 
its abandonment. It was found impossible to be carried out in practice, 
.and every day brought with it the danger of a collision. Both parties 
occupied the fort; the Mai, the inner apartments; the Prince, the Hazuri 
Bagh and the outer portion. He occasionally went out in state, aad 
Chand Kaur more than once thought of closing the gates against his 
return. The mode of conducting business was equally anomalous. Th 
•early Darbar was held in Sher Singh’s presence in the marble garden 
house in the Hazuri Bagh; then the ministers retired to a conference in 
the Shish Mahal; and, lastly, waited on the Mai in the Saman Burj. 

Haja Dhian Singh now appeared to be won over to the side of Chaad 
Kaur, it was said through the advocacy of Baja Gulab Singh, to whom 
the Mai had promised the restoration of Manawar; but the Minister 
intended to show both parties how idle it was for them to hope to stand 
without his assistance. A final agreement was accordingly drawn up 
on the 27th I7ovember, by which Sher Singh was to retire to his jayir at 
Batala for eight months, leaving his son, Partab Singh, a member of the 
coimcil. Mai Chand Kaur was to remain regent until the birth, of 
Sahib Kaur’s child, when other arrangements were to be made. This 
agreement was signed by Bajas Dhian Singh and Gulab Singh, Sardar. 
Lehna Singh Majithia, Atar Singh Sindhanwalia, Fatteh Singh Man, 
.Mangal Singh Sindhu, Tej Singh, Sham Singh Atariwala, Dhana Singh 
Malwai, Jamadar Khushal Singh, Bhais Bam Singh and Gurmukh 
.Singh, Fakir Aziz-ud-din, Diwan Dina Hath and Shaikh Ghulam Muhi- 
ud-din. Both parties, cajoled by Baja Dhian Singh, were fully repre- 
sented in the deed ; and Prince Sher Singh seeing resistance hopeless 
a,nd not understanding the policy of the Baja, retired to Batala, where 
he waited his opportunity for action. 

The counsellors of the Mai were not long in discovering their 
weakness. The Baja scarcely ever attended Darbar, but spent his time 
in hunting and shooting ; while day by day the country grew more un- 
quiet, the roads became insecure, crime largely increased and the out- 
lying frontier districts were preparing to rebel. Dhian Singh had now 
•convinced himself that the Government could not be carried on without 
him ; but he wished to convince the counsellors of the Mai of the same 
fact, and accordingly on the 2nd January, 1841, he left for Jammu. 
_Buin now fast came on the Government. The army began to mutiny; 
the Generals would not obey orders; and one week after the Baja's 
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departure exprGssGs W6re sent oiff by Clia.nd Kaur and Bliai .R/cnn-- 
Singh by the hand of Misar Lai Singh, Fateh Singh Man and others,, 
urging' him to return without delay. On the 13th January Ajit Singh 
Sindhanwalia left Lahore under pretence of retiring to his village of 
Raja Sansi before the arrival of Dhian Singh; but he instead travelled 
to Ludhiana with a message from Chand Kaur to the Agent of the 
Governor-General, but failed to obtain an interview. 

On the 14th Lahore was taken by surprise by the arrival of Sher 
Singh at Shalamar, six miles from the city. The Prince had been sound- 
ing the armv and found it generally well disposed towards him; the^ 
French Generals had promised him their support; and he accordingly 
prepared to try his fortune during the absence of Raja Dhian Singh in 
Jammu. On his arrival at Shalamar, an officer belonging to one of 
General Gulab Singh’s battalions waited upon him and begged him to- 
proceed to their lines. The Prince accepted the invitation and marched 
to the Begampur lines, where he encamped amid Gulab Singh Povindia^s 
battalions under a general salute. 

The garrison of the fort had not been idle. With the Mai in the* 
fort were Rajas Gulab Singh and Hira Singh, and Sardars Atar Singh 
Sindhanwalia, Mangal Singh Sindhu and Ghulam Muhi-ud-din. Re- 
inforcements were called in ; three battalions of Amir Singh Man and the 
artillery of Lehna Singh Majithia. Guns were posted at all the city 
gates, and the troops of Raja Suchet Singh and the Charyari Horse were* 
marched from Shahdara and drawn up in front of the fort. Camel 
messengers were also sent ofE to summon Raja Dhian Singh with all 
speed. 

During the 15th a large luoportion of the army went over to the 
Prince, and on the morning of the 16th he had with him twenty-six 
thousand foot, eight thousand horse and forty-five guns. He then 
marched in great state, accompanied by Generals Ventura, Court and 
many Sikh Sardars to T.ahore, and entered by the Taksali gate without 
opposition. At the Badshahi Mosque Colonel Dhaunkal Singh delivered- 
up to him the magazine stored there, and in a short time he was in 
possession of the whole city. He then summoned the fort to surrender. 
But Gulab Singh had resolved to defend it. The garrison now consisted 
of about three thousand men, principally hill troops of the Raja, and 
upon them the treasure of Chand Kaur was lavishly spent. Gulab’ 
Singh was round to every post and inspected the defences, encouraging 
the men by presents and promises. The attack began by the discharge* 
of fourteen double-shotted guns against the Hazuri Bagh gate of the 
fort. The gate was blown in, and the besiegers, headed by a mob of 
fanatical Akalis, charged through the opening with shouts of triumph. 
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But tlie besieged had two guns loaded with grape just behind the gate, 
•and these were now fired with such terrible effect that the enemy were 
driven back in confusion and with great loss. The gate was ihen 
barricaded, and the fort opened fire upon the Hazuri Bagh. The Dogra 
soldiers were first-rate marksmen ; and Sher Singh lost so many men 
that on the morning of the 17th he withdrew from the Hazuri Bagli 
to the Badshahi Mosque. During the night of the 16th, the assailants 
had kept up a heavy fire from the fifty pieces of canon and howitzers, 
and had brought down a considerable portion of the southern wall. The 
party of the Mai now began to think of their own safety. Bhai Earn 
'Singh waited on the Prince and was well received; and the next day 
Jamadar Khushal Singh and his nephew, Tej Singh, who had been most 
profuse in their professions of devotion to the Mai, tendered their 
-allegiance to Sher Singh. 

Eaja Gulab Singh was again summoned to surrender. He asked 
for a truce till the arrival of his brother, who was hastening back to 
Lahore. This was refused; and he then swore that, as a Eajput, he 
would defend the fort to the last. Firing was then resumed and was 
<con tinned throughout the day. In the evening Eajas Dhian Singh and 
Suchet Singh arrived from Jammu and encamped outside the city. 
Tlie latter visited Sher Singh and reported that Dhian Singh would 
attend the next day. Accordingly, on the morning of the 18th the 
Eaja and the Prince met. The former expressed his regret at the hasty 
conduct of Sher Singh, and recommended immediate negotiation being 
'OjDened with the defenders of the fort. Eaja Gulab Singh was glad 
enough to treat, and his brother obtained for him favourable terms. 
The garrison were allowed to retire with their arms and all the honours 
‘Of war, Mai Chand Kaur renouncing her pretensions to the regency 
and receiving the grant of a large jagir at Kadiali near Jammu. These 
terms being arranged, Eaja Gulab Singh marched out of the fort at 
midnight on the 19th and encamped on the plain in front of it; Sardar 
Atar Singh Sindhanwalia followed and encamped at Shah Bilawal. The 
next morning the Prince with an immense procession went to review 
the artillery and thank them for their services^ and then proceeded to the 
fort, where he took seat on the throne while all the artillery saluted. Mai 
Chand Kaur was at this time in the Saman Burj in charge of the high 
priest, Bikram Singh. 

The city of Lahore now became a prey to anarchy and license. 
The soldiery could not be restrained, and plundered the houses of friends 
and foes alike. Jamadar Khushal Singh very nearly fell a victim to 
their fury; and others peculiarly obnoxious were Eaja Gulab Singh, 
General Court, Sardar Muhammad Sultan Khan and Lehna Singh 
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Majittda. The camp of the last-named chief was plundered, and the army 
proposed to attack that of Gulab Singh; but he had been reinforced, and- 
set off for Jammu with an immense amount of treasure and accompanied 
by Jamadar Khushal Singh, who found Lahore no longer safe. The- 
house of General Court was attacked by three regiments of his own 
battalion, and he fled for protection to General Ventura, who had to use- 
his artillery to protect himself and his friend. The Tnunshis and 
writers were hated by the army for their extortion and fraud, and were- 
hunted down in all directions and killed. The life of no man was safe- 
who admitted that he could write, or whose fingers showed that he was 
used to hold the pen. In these terrible days every man gratified his- 
private revenge; officers w*ere killed by their men; shopkeepers by their- 
debtors; and all the horrors of a storm had fallen upon the unhappy 
city. It was many days before the troops were pacified, and the license 
which they then enjoyed they never forgot; from that time they g'rew 
more and more mutinous and reckless, till neither King nor Minister could 
restrain them. 

The State installation of Sher Singh as Maharaja did not take place' 
till the 27th. The tikka, or mark of Kajaship, was imprinted on his 
forehead by Bawa Bikram Singh, who also presented the khillaU of 
investiture to the Maharaja, to Prince Partab Singh as Heir-apparent, 
and to Raja Dhian Singh as Minister. All the chiefs and sardars were- 
prosent and tendered their allegiance to the new Sovereign, and for Rani 
Chand Kaur the game was played out. 

During these events Raja Dhian Singh and Raja Gulab Singh 
appeared to take different sides; but there is every reason to believe 
that they always maintained the closest alliance between themselves. 
One brother adopted the cause of Sher Singh, and the other that of the 
Rani in order that, whichever was successful, their own powder and’ 
wealth might be secured. Raja Dhian Singh’s conduct was such that 
his most devoted adherents were sometimes doubtful wffiich party he 
really favoured ; but although prepared for any emergency, he had a de* 
finite policy. He left Lahore for Jammu, hoping that Prince Sher Singh 
would in the absence make an effort to win the throne. He desired his 
success; but wished to be absent from Lahore, as he would have been 
compromised by the failure of the Prince, and it would have been- 
indecent to have openly joined him while the Minister of Chand Kaur. 
But, supposing Sher Singh too timid or too wanting in energy for the 
effort, Dhian Singh’s absence from Lahore would still be advan- 
tageous to him. It would finally convince the weak government of 
Rani Chand Kaur that the Raja’s help was necessary to their existence; 
and he would have been recalled with full powers^ and would have been 
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able to put Sher Siugli aside as no longer necessary to Hs personal 
ambition. The army was also devoted to tlie Eaja without whose aid 
Shor Singh could never hope to reign. But this project almost failed 
through the precipitance of Sher Singh. He knew Dhian Singh 
sufficiently to fear and distrust him, and hoped to gain power without 
liis assistance at all. For this reason he attacked the fort immediately 
the army had come over to his side. Baja Dhian Singh at Jammu, Baja 
Gulab Singh in the fort, had never anticipated this. Both knew that 
if tlie Prince should succeed without their help their influence would be- 
destroyed, and for this reason Gulah Singh tried to obtain a respite^ 
from hostilities till his brother would arrive; and when this was refused, 
determined to defend the fort to the last. He was, too, in the presence 
of danger brave as a lion ; and though he always preferred intrigue to 
violence, yet, when intrigue had failed, there was no more skilful or- 
gallant warrior than he, and he considered that in honour he could not 
3 *ield the fort without a struggle. There was another reason which 
induced him to defend the fort. This was the immense wealth which it" 
contained, a great portion of which, in money and jewels,^ he carried 
away with him to Jammu. But putting Gulah Singh, his policy, his 
bravery and his service aside, that the fort was defended to the interests- 
of Dhian Singh and not of Chand Kaur is clear from Baja Hira Singh 
being present within it, and one of its ablest defenders being Sultan 
Muhammad Khan Barakzai, a devoted follower of the Baja. 

There is little more to tell of Bani Chand Kaur. Baja Gulab Singh 
proposed to take both her and Bani Sahib Kaur with him to Jammu ; 
but this Sher Singh would not allow. He did not wish to put weapons- 
into the hands of his enemy. She was ordered to leave the Saman Burj 
and retire to her house in the city, and here she carried on her intrigues- 
with the chiefs and the army. Sardar Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia she sent 
to Calcutta to plead her cause with the Governor-General and her 
emissaries were busily employed all over the country. In October, 1841, 
Sardar Atar Singh proceeded at her invitation from Thanesar to 
Ferozepore where he waited for a favourable opportunity to enter the 
Punjab. In the interest of the Mai were at this time about twelve 
thousand of the army and some powerful chiefs ; but as Sher Singh grew 
unpopular from his inability to comply with the demands of the troops 
the influence of the Mai increased, and in April, 1842, the army generally 
was favourable to her cause. 

♦Tt has been stated that when Sher Singh entered the fort, Gulab Singh presented to 
him the^ Koh-UNur diamond^ which he asserted he had preserved. Thfe is not correct. The 
Maharaja, on gaining the fort, was in great alarm at not finding the famous diamond, and both 
he and his ministers believed that Gulab Singh had carried it o% as no doubt he would havo- 
done had he been able. But about a fortnight later Misar BeU Ram discovered it at Fateh- 
garh, the ancestral village of Rani Chand Kaur, whither tbe lady had sent it with^ 
many other crown jewels. 
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Maliaraja Slier Singh now perceived that so long as this ambitious 
.and scheming woman lived he could not he secure and resolved on her 
desti'uction. Eaja Dhian Singh equally desired her death. It is true 
that she was at the head of a party which his countenance could at any 
-time render formidable should Sher Singh desire to get rid of him; hut 
he saw that this was an improbable contingency, and that the Maharaja 
•was convinced that, however much he disliked his Minister, he was unable 
to cany on the Government without him. He thus agreed to the death 
of the Eani, which he believed would free him from the fear of the bated 
.Sindhanwalias. 

Early in June, 1S42, Sher Singh, with most of the chiefs and a large 
iorce, marched to Wazirabad, Baja Dhian Singh remaining behind in 
Iiahore. Chand Kaur had been ordered to take up her quarters again in 
.the fort, of which Mihan Singh was in charge; and on the 12th of June 
her slave girls, who had received their orders, attempted to kill her by 
-mixing poison in a beverage which they offered her. She tasted it and 
-threw it away; and the girls then, fearing their design was discovered, 
fell upon her with stones, fractured her skull and left her for dead. 
Baja Dhian Singh attended his victim immediately and had her wounds 
dressed. Fakir Hur-ud-din thought at one time there was some hope 
of her life; but she never recovered her senses, and died within two days. 
'The assassins were heavily ironed; and it is said that when threatened 
with mutilation they accused Dhian Singh openly of having instigated 
:the murder and of having promised them great rewards for effecting 
-it. Their fate is unknown ; but it is supposed they were made away with 
the order of the Baja, 

Chanda Singh, the brother of Bani Chand Kaur, held the Kanhaya 
estates until the accession of Sher Singh. They had been much improved 
by Hao Mhal Singh who had sent to Fatehgarh much of his treasure, 
with that accumulated by Chand Kaur. This was seized by Sher Singh 
in February, 1841. Kesar Singh and his mother were taken to Lahore, 
and were only released on the intercession of Chand Kaur, whom 
Sher Singh at that time hoped to marry. Jagirs of the value of 
Bs. 60,000 were left to Chanda Singh, Bs. 45,000 of which were re- 
- sumed after the murder of the Bani, when her large estates near Jammu 
fell into the hands of Baja Gulab Singh. 

The misfortunes of the family were not yet ended. When Hira 
Singh rose to power, he confiscated the whole of the remaining estates of 
Chanda Singh, the reason given being that he had illuminated his house 
on hearing of the death of Baja Dhian Singh. Whether the story was 
true or false, it is certain that in the Baja’s death Chanda Singh had 
every reason for joy. When Sardar Jowahir Singh became Minister, he 
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restored to tlie family a jagir worth Rs. 3,060 at Talwandi and Kotli, 
wMcli Kesar Singh enjoyed until his death in 1870. 

Kesar Singh’s nephew, Samp Singh, is now the representative of 
the family. The latter’s son Griilab Singh was a Jamadar in the 30th 
Punjab Infantry, but was obliged to resign owing to ill-health. He died 
in 1910. In 1916 the family helped the Government with recruits for 
the Indian army, and for this service Samp Singh was awarded 8 squares 
of land in the Multan district. He was also included in the category of 
Sardars and jagirdars mentioned in entry 6 {d) Schedule I, Indian Arms 
Rules, 1924. His grandson, Sardar IJmrao Singh, has since 1931 been a 
nominated member of the Small Town Committee of Fatehgarh ; and his 
great-grandson, Sardar Mohindar Singh, has done good wort in the 
Excise Department. The family property had shrunk to small dimen- 
sions by 1910, when Samp Singh had a small assignment of land at 
Fatehgarh where the mins of the fort, built by his ancestors, are still 
standing. He also enjoyed a small muafi in certain villages in the 
A.jnala Tahsil as well as cash jagirs of an annual value of Rs. 622, besides 
being the owner of some 300 highas in Sangalpur, Tahsil Ajnala, where 
he resides. 
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MBRZA AZIZ AHMAD, OF QADIAN. 

HADI BEG. 

Faiz Muhammad. 

Gul Muhammad 
(died 1800). 

/ 1 

Ghulam Muhi- Ata Muhammad. Qasim Beg. 

ud-Bin (dead). j GhulaJohaus 

j (dead). 


r 


1 


I 


Ghulam Ghulam - , ,, 

Mustafa (dead). Murtaza Muhammad Muhi-ud-Dm 
(died 1876). (dead). (died 1866). 


ii^a 


Ghulam 

Haider. 

Ghulam 

Hussaiu. 


Ghulam 

Qadir 

(died 1888). 


r 


j 


Mirza 

Ghulam Ahmad 
(died 1908). 


Imam-ud- 
din (died 
1904). 


Nizam-ud- 

din. 


Kamal-ud- 

din. 


r 


Dil Muhammad 
(died 1907). 


Mirza Gul 
Muhammad 
(born 1902). 

Nafis Ahmad 
(bora 1936). 


r 

Fazl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 1 

Khan 

Mirza 

Mirza 

Bashir 

Sharif 

Mubarik 

Bahadur 

Ahmad 

Bashir 

Bashir- 

Ahmad, 

Ahmad 

Ahmad 

Mirza 

(died 

Ahmad 

ud-din 

(born 

(born 

(died 

Sultan 
Ahmad 
(died 1930). 

(adopted 
by Ghulam 
* Qadir). 

1904). 

(died 

1888). 

Mahmud 
Ahmed 
(born 1889). 

Seventeen 

sons. 

1893). 

Seven 

sons. 

1896). 

Pour sons. 

1907). 


Abdul Qadir 
(died 1868). 


Khan Bahadur 
Mirza Sultan Ahmad 
(adopted) (died 
1930). 


MIRZA AZIZ AHMAD, 
(born 
1891). 


Said Ahmad 
born 1913). 


Mubailk Ahmad Khurshid 
(born 1922). Ahmad (born 1932) 


Rashid Ahmad 
(born 1903). 

Nasim Ahmad 
(born 1926). 


In 1530j tlie last year of Emperor Babar’s reign, Hadi Beg, a 
Mughal of Samarkaud, emigrated to the Punjab and settled in the Gur- 
daspur district. He was a man of some learning, and was appointed 
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Qazi or magistrate over seventy villages in the neighbourhood of Qadian^ 
which town he is said to have founded, naming it Islampur Qazi, from 
which Qadian has by a natural change arisen.^’* For several generations 
the family held the offices of respectability under the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and it was only when the Sikhs became powerful that it fell into 
poverty. Gul Muhammad and his son, Ata Muhammad, were engaged 
in perpetual quarrels with the Eamgarhia and Kanhaya Misals, who 
held the country in the neighbourhood of Qadian; and at last, hav^ing* 
lost all the estates, Ata Muhammad retired to Begowal where, under the 
protection of Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, he lived quietly for twelve 
years. On his death Ran jit Singh, who had taken possession of all the 
lands of the Ramgarhia Misaly invited Ghulam Murtaza to return to 
Qadian, and restored to him a large portion of his ancestral estates. 
He then, with his brothers, entered the army of the Maharaja, and jjer- 
formed efficient service on the Kashmir frontier and at other places. 

During the time of !Nao Nihal Singh, Sher Singh and the Darb.nr, 
Ghulam Murtza was continually employed on active service. In 1841 
he was sent with General Ventura to Mandi and Kulu, and in 1843 to 
Peshawar in command of an infantry regiment. He distinguished him- 
self in Hazara at the time of the insurrection there; and when the re- 
bellion of 1848 broke out, he remained faithful to his Government and 
fought on its side. His brother, Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, also did good 
services at this time. When Bhai Maharaj Singh was marching with 
his force to Multan to the assistance of Diwan Mul Raj, Ghulam Muhi- 
ud-din with other jagirdars, Langar Khan Sahiwal and Sahib Khan 
Tiwana, raised the Muslim population, and with the force of Misar 
Sahib Dayal attacked the rebels and completely defeated them, driving 
them into the Chenab, where upwards of six hundred perished. 

At annexation the jagirs of the family were resumed, but a pension 
of Rs. 700 was granted to Ghulam Murtaza and his brothers and they 
retained their proprietary rights in Qadian and the neighbouring villages. 
The family did excellent service during the Mutiny of 1857. Ghulam 
Murtaza enlisted many men, and his son, Ghulam Qadir, was serving in 
the force of General Nicholson when that officer destroyed the mutineers 
of the 46th Native Infantry, who hal fled from Sialkot, at Trimmu 
Ghat. General Nicholson gave Ghulam Qadir a certificate, stating that 
in 1857 the Qadian family showed greater loyalty than any other m the 
district. 

Ghulam Murtaza, who was known as a skilful physician, died in 
1876, and was succeeded b^' his son, Ghulam Qadir. The latter was 

*The Punjab dialect has z, and the Arabic z and d are often interchanged as Gumbaz> 
''Gnnbad ; Ustad, Eataz. 
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al'tv'ays active in assisting tlie local authorities^ and possessed many 
certificates from officers connected with the administration. He served 
for a time as superintendent of the Gurdaspur District Office. His only 
son died in early youth and he had adopted his nephew, Sultan Ahmed, 
who since Ghulam Qadir’s death in 1883, was regarded as the head of 
the family. Mirza Sultan Ahmed entered the service of Government 
as iN’aib-Talisildar, and rose to be an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
He was a Lamhardar of Qadian, but his duties in this capacity were 
performed by his uncle, UTizam-ud-din, the eldest son of Ghulam Miihi- 
ud-din. Mirza Sultan Ahmad received the title of Khan Bahadur and 
five squares of land in the Montgomery district. He died in 1930. 
His eldest son, Mirza Aziz Ahmed, M.A., is now the head of the family. 
He is an Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab. Khan Bahadur 
Mirza Sultan Ahmed’s younger son, Mirza Rashid Ahmed, is an enter- 
prising Zamindar who has acquired a large area of land in Sindh. Inam- 
ud-din, brother of Mzam-ud-din, who died in 1904, served as Risaldar in 
Hodson’s Horse at the siege of Delhi. His father, Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, 
was a Tahsildar. 


Mirza Ghulam Ahmed, younger son of Ghulam Murtza, was the 
founder of the remarkable religious movement known as the Ahmadiya. 
Born in 1835, he received an excellent education, and in 1891 he declared 
himself to be the promised Mahdi or Messiah of the Muslim faith. 
Being a skilled theologian and dialectician, he soon won over a large 
number of people tO' his tenets. The Mirza was the author of many 
works in Arabic, Persian and Urdu, in which he combated the doctrines 
of Jahad, and these had a considerable influence among Muslims. His 
life was for many years a stormy one, as he was constantly involved 
in disputes and litigation with his religious opponents. But by the 
date of his death, which occurred in 1908, he had attained a position in 
which he commanded the respect even of those who disagreed with his 
views. ^ His attitude towards Government, throughout his life, remained 
one of impHcit loyalty and he enjoined upon his followers also to remain 
consistently loyal to Government. 


Mma Glmlaiu Ahmed was succeeded to his spiritual charge by 
Maulvi Nur-ud-diu. once a well-known physician, who had for some 
years been in the service of the Maharaja of Kashmir. 


The present spiritual head of the Ahmadiya community is Mirza 
Bashir-ud-din, who is the second son of the founder of the movement 
He occupies a very high position among his community, and the move- 
ment has g^^atly prospered under his guidance. During the Great War 
he helped the Government in various ways; and in the disturbances of 
1919 he successfully kept his following loyal. The various Governors 
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of tLe Punjab subsequent to 1919 and the last three Viceroys testified 
in writing to liis loyalty and that of bis community. His younger 
brother, Mirza Bashir Ahmad, M.A., who is author of certan boohs, 
is in charge of the educational activities of the Ahmadiya community 
at Qadian. Another brother, Mirza Sharif Ahmad, is a Captain in the 
Indian Territorial Force and commands the Ahmadiya Double Com- 
pany, The cousin of the present head, Mirza Gul Muhammad, also 
served for some time as a Second Lieutenant in the above-mentioned 
Company. 

The Qadian family have considerably extended their landed estate 
by private purchase, and it now amounts to 1,500 acres, besides 2,500 
acres in TaaVuqdari rights. These are in the Gurdaspur district, and in 
addition, the family owns 15 squares of land in the Montgomery district, 
and have acquired about 5,000 acres in Sind. Owing to the activities 
of the Ahmadiya community, the village of Qadian has greatly prospered 
and grown into a town, containing a number of educational and other 
institutions. They have there an oriental college, a training college 
for their missionaries, one high school for boys, another for girls, a 
technical school, a glass factory, an hosiery factory, a guest house (where 
some 200 guests are daily entertained), a hospital, two large printing 
presses, a central library and a few other institutions. Besides, the 
community is maintaining regular missions in England and several 
other places in America, Asia and Africa. The receipts of the central 
Ahmadiya treasur^^ at Qadian, consisting ot voluntary regular eontiibu- 
tions of the members of the sect amount to about seven lakhs of rupees 
annually. 


C 
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SARDAR AMRIK SINGH OF KHUNDA^ 


f — 
Maja Singh. 


DIANAT BAI. 
Xiachhi Bam. 

I 

I 

Guja Singh. 

Punjab Singh, 

Sardar Prem Singh 
(died 1824). 


Teja Singh. 


J awahar Singh 
(dead). 


Tara Singh 
(died 1900). 


Hira Singh 
(dead). 


Sardar Jaimal 
Singh (died 
1870). 

Kirpal Singh 
(died 1872). 

SABDAB *AMBIK 
SINGH (Adopted) 
(born 1888). 


Jaswaut Singh> 
(died) 1844). 


Banjit ^ingh 
(died 1906). 


Dharam 

Singh 

(born 1912). 

J agjit Pal 
Singh (born 
1935). 


I 

Man gal 
Singh 

(born 1915). 


Sohan 
Singh (born 
1918). 


I 

Sawarn 

Singh 

(born 

1922). 


Jodhbir Singh,* 
(born 1930). 


Tlie Eandliawa tribe is of Eajput origin, and its founder was resident 
in Bikaner seven hundred years ago. Prom him have descended seven 
families, more or less distinguished in the history of the Punjab, namely,. 
Dharamkot, Ghanianki, BEeimiari, Doda, Dorangah or Talwandi, Eathu- 
Nangal and Ehunda. Some account of the five last of these families* 
will be given here, Ehunda now takes the highest rank, while Eathu- 
Ssangal, Dharamkot and Ghanianki are of little consideration at present. 

Little is known of Eandhawa, a Jadu Rajput, the ancestor from 
whom the tribe has derived its name. He was said to have been a great 
warrior, and his name ran, war, and dhawa, a local form of daurna, to- 
run, signifies his prowess ; but whether he was wont to run into the 
battle or away from it is nowhere recorded. If either he nor his im- 


mediate descendants left Bikaner; but Eajal, fifth in descent from 
Bandhawa, emigrated to the Punjab and settled near Batala,^ which 
had been founded some time before by Ram Deo, a Bhatti Rajput. 


baje been founded in 1466 A.D., but in reality its age is far greater, 
fo-ondations of the town about two miles jfrom the present site ; but 
every night excavation which he had dug during the day was filled un bv su-oema+nra I 
OT compeUed to change the sL of the to-wn, w£oh^ oaUed*^ 

importance tfll 1590, trhen Shamsher TCh..r. , who, 
zamono, rose to the governorship of the Manjha and the- 
+’ V tmdiings and a superb tank. Binding the 

te sent 800 camels to Hardwar to fetch Ganges water 

tTfitof l^^bS^ ai;^ ^ 
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The brothers took possession of a valuable tract of country in the 
Gurdaspur district ^ including Naushera, Zafarwal, Khunda, Shahpur 
and adjacent villages, and the other branches of the Randhawa family 
about the same time rose to importance. The Khundawalas belonged 
to the Kanhaya Misal, and till the death of Sardar Jai Singh Kanhaya 
in 1793 they kept possession of all their estates, worth nearly two lakhs 
of rupees; but Sada Xaur, widow of Jai Singh, and one of the ablest and 
most unscrupulous of her sex, taking advantage of some dissensions in 
the family, seized I^aushera and Hayatnagar Kalan. Still later, in the 
time of Sardar Prem Singh, Maharaja Ranjit Singh seized the whole of 
the estate, leaving only ten villages to the family, worth Rs. 6,000. 
Punjab Singh, father of Prem Singh, had married a daughter of 'N'odh 
Singh Majithia, whose son, Sardar Desa Singh, possessed at this time 
great influence with the Maharaja. He managed to have Prem Singh 
placed under him with his ten soivars ; and the young Sardar accordingly 
served with the Maharaja’s forces in many campaigns, including those 
of Multan and Peshawar. He was drowned on the 2nd ISTovember, 1824, 
when attempting, with the Maharaja’s army, to ford the Indus, then 
much swollen by the rains, in pursuit of the Gandgarh insurgents, who 
had attacked and defeated Hari Singh Ifalwa. The jagir was continued 
to his four sons on the same terms, namely, service of ten soivars in 
the Majithia contingent. 

In 1836 Sardar Jaimal Singh entered the services of the Maharaja 
with his brother, Jawahir Singh. He received a command in the Ram- 
garhia brigade from Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia in the place of his 
father-in-law, Fateh Singh Chahal, who had lately died.‘ The brothers 
accompanied Lehna Singh to Peshawar when he marched to relieve the 
Sikh army after his defeat by the Afghans at Jamrud in 1837. Jawahir 
Singh served with Lehna Singh in the hill country of Mandi; and the 
Khunda Sardars were, till the annexation of the Punjab, hereditary 
jagirdars of the Majithia chiefs. Jaswant Singh died in 1844, 

Sardars Jawahir Singh and Hira Singh were sons of one mother; 
Sardars Jaimal Singh and Jaswant Singh of another; and no love was 
lost between the half-brothers. Sardar Lehna Singh, their immediate 
sui^erior, on their disputing about the jagir, divided it between them 
thus : Jaimal Singh to hold Khunda, Khundi, Sujanpur, Bhudipur, 
Shahpur, Mali Samrar, and half of Harsian, Jafarwal and Bandiwal, value 
Rs. 4,000 with an allowance of Rs. 2,000 cash, and to furnish six sowars. 
Jawahir Singh to hold Zafarwal, Malian and half Harsian, worth 
Rs. 2,600, with a cash allowance of Rs. 1,200, and to furnish four 
soivars. But just before Lehna Singh left the second time for Benares, 
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auofexLcr dispute arose about the proprietary right of the brothers. A 
panchayat or committee was appointed by Lehna Singh, which decided 
that Sardar Jaimal Singh should hold the proprietary rights of Khunda 
and Shahpnr, the ancestral villages, and Sardar Jawahir Singh the pro- 
prietary rights of Naushera and Jhatupatu. But the proprietors of the 
last two villages, also of the Bandhawa clan, disputed the right, and a 
decision was given in their favour in the settlement courts in 1854. 
Jawahir Singh then sued for half of Ehimda and Shahpur, but the 
Settlement Officer decided against him. 


Sardar Jawahir Singh never served the British Government. In 
1850 he visited Sardar Lehna Singh at Benares, but soon afterwards 
returned to the Punjab. Sardar Jaimal Singh was in 1847 appointed 
Naih Adalti or Deputy Judge of Amritsar under Sardar Lehna Singh 
Majithia. When the rebellion of 1848 broke out he stood manfully 
and without hesitation on the side of the Government. He took an active 
part against the insurgents of Manjha, whose houses he was directed to 
confiscate; and, by his loyalty, intelligence and zeal, won the highest 
praise from the authorities. After annexation he accepted service as 


Tahsildar of Batala, and did his best to render the new administration 
popular in the country. Although ignorant of the English system of 
procedure, he conducted his duties with so much ability that he was 
made an Extra Assistant Commissioner and placed in the Thagi Depart- 
ment. There Colonel Sleeman, Major McAndref, and Mr. Brereton 
testified to the value of his services. He was employed in collecting 
information in the villages, in arresting Thags, and in conducting prose- 
cution against them; and later made himself very useful in taking 
charge of the Jail and School Industry. He resigned the office of Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in 1860. In 1857 he did exceUent service, and 
received, in acknowledgment of his loyalty, a Ithilat of Bs. 1,000.’ He 
died in 1870, after rendering many years of useful service as an Honorary 
Magisriate. His jag%r of Bs. 2,200 per annum was continued to his son, 
-Kirpal Singh, subject to a nazrana deduction of one-fourth. Kirpal 
Singh was also a Magistrate at Batala. He died in 1872 and the mgir 
grant was resumed. His widow, a daughter of Sardar Gopal Singh of 
Manauli, put Ward a boy named Mohendra Singh as the son of Kirpal 
Smgh. Tara Smgh, the son of Jawahir Singh, however, denied 
Mohendra Smgh s legitimacy, and eventuaUy the Chief Court decided 
that the boy was not . legitimate. The Sardami thereupon in 1891 

L hell Singh's son, under the auLk; vested 

J V ' ; succeeded to all Sardar 

SnTin consisted of about 2,000 ghumaons of 

Tahsils Gurdaspur and Batala bringing in an income of Bs. 3,000 
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l}er annum. He is a District Darbari. He gave Bs. 100 towards the 
Imperial Belief Bund and an equal sum to Onr Day Fund and the 
Punjab Leprosy Fund. Becently he contributed Bs. 250 towards the 
Silver Jubilee Fund. The family has no jagiv or seat in the Darbar. 
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THAKUR BIRBAR RAM SINGH OF BHSHANKOT. 

sughiakam. 

■K^anwal Nain, 

Ctliaju Mai 
(died 1822). 


Raja Ralia Ram 
(died 1864:). 


/ 

Jhioda Mai. 

Amin Cband- 
(dead). 

Mel Cband. 


Ajodbya 
Prasad 
(died 1832). 

f Jai Oopal 
(died 1883)- 


Raja Sir 
Sabib Dayal, 
K.O.S.I. 
(died 1885). 


Rai GriaJ^ 
Cband 
(died 1878). 


Sbankar 8 

Natb 

(died 1887). 

I 

Four generations. 


Sardar Harcba'ran 
Das 

(died 1884). 


BansiDal 
(died 1883). 


Tbakur 
Harkisban 
Singb 
(died 1926). 


Balram 
(died 1888) . 

1 

Partap 
Cband 
(died 1902). 

Prem 
Cband 
(died 1917 ). 

Ranbir Cband 
(born 19 16 ). 


Tbakur 
Maban 
Cband 
(died 1920). 


Mobkam Cband 
(died 1912 ). 

Two generations. 


Sardar Bahadur 
Tjacbbmi Sahai 
(died 1913). 


Misar Devi 
Sabai 
(died 1921). 

I 

Three 

generations. 


Kishore 
Cband 
(died 1926). 

Two generations. 


Bbagat Ram 
(died 1914 ) 

Two genera- 
tions. 


Rai Bahadur 
Misar Jowala 
Sahai 

(died 1938). 


genera-i 

tions. 


Tbakur 

Dalit 

Cband 

(born 

1891). 

Durga 

Cband. 


Jagdisb 
Cband 
(born 1896). 

Five sons. 


Kanti 
Cband 
(born 1905). 


Desu 

(born 1912). 


BIRBAR RAM 

sinch; 

(bom 1882). 

Sarendra 

Singh 

(born 1893). 


Ripuduman 

Singh 

(bom 1899). 


Aridallan 
Singb- 
(bom 1914:). 


Rlalibaran 

Singh, 


Y aswardhan 
Singb. 


I i < ' 

Dina Nath Vishan Nath Basant Nath Sheo Nath 

<died 1913). (died 1914). (died 1917). (died 1878). 

Three generations. 


Banwari Nath. 
Two generations. 


Partap Cband. 


Two generations. 
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THAKUR BIRBAR RAM SINGH OF KISHANKOT- 

SUGHIA KAM. 

I ^ . 

Kanwal Is am. 

Chliaju Mai 
(died 1822). 


Raja Ralia Ram 
(died 1864). 


1 

Jhioda Mai. 

Amin Cband- 
(dead). 

Mel Cband. 


I 

Ajodhya 
Prasad 
(died 1832). 

f Jai ilopal 
(died 1883)- 


I 

Raja Sir 
Sahib Dayal, 
K-O.S.I. 
(died 1885). 


1 

Rai Grian 
Chand 
(died 1878). 


BansiRal 
(died 1883). 


Balram 
(died 1883) . 

1 

Partap 
Chand 
(died 1902). 

Prem 
Oh and 
(died 1917). 

Ranbir Ohand 
(born 19 16). 


\ 

Shankar 
Nath 

(died 1887). 

1 

Four generations, 


Sardar Harcha'ran 
Das 

(died 1884). 


1 

Mohkam Ohand 
(died 1912). 

I 

Two generations. 

1 

Kish ore 
Chand 
(died 1926). 

Two generations. 

Sardar Bahadur 

Bhagat i-am 

Tjachhmi Sahai 

(died 1914) 

(died 1913). 

Two genera- 

1 

tions. 


Thakur 
Harkishan 
Singh 
(died 1925). 


Thakur 

Mahan 

Ohand 

(died^l920). 


Misar Devi 
Sahai 
(died 1921). 

1 

Three 

generations. 


Rai Bahadur 
Misar Jowala 
Sabai 

(died 1938). 

’J.''hree 

genera-i 

tions. 


r 

1 

Thakur 

Jagdish 

Lalit 

Chand 

Chand 

(born 1895). 

(born 

1 

1891). 

Five sons. 

I 

Durga 


Chand. 



Kanti 
Ohand 
(born 1905). 


Desu 

(born 1912). 


BIRBAR RAM 

singh; 

(bom 1882). 

Sarendra f 

Singh Ralibaran 

(born 1898). Singh. 


Ripuduman 

Singh 

(bom 1899). 




Aridalan 

Singh- 
(bom 1914:). 


TT aswardhan 
Singh. 


Dina Nath 
/died 1913). 

i 


Vishan Nath 
(died 1914). 


Basant Nath Sheo Nath 
(died 1917). (died 1878). 

Three generations. 


Banwari Nath. 
Two generations* 


Ram ]!^ath. 
Two generations. 


Partap Ohand. 
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Tliakiir Birbar Earn Singli is of a respectable Brahman family, whose 
ancestors were in the service of the Emperors of Delhi. Sughia Earn 
is said to have defended the life of Muhammad Shah at the risk of his 
own; for a Eajput assassin, coming one day into the royal Darbar, was 
about to attack the Emperor, when Sughia Earn threw himself upon him 
and despatched him, though not without himself receiving a severe 
v.ound. His son, Kanwal Nain, emigrated to Lahore, which was in his 
time not a very desirable place of residence, from the invasions of Hadir 
Shah and Ahmad Shah, and the ever-increasing depredations of the 
-Sikhs, who were rapidly gaining strength and boldness. In a fight 
with the Afghans no less than twenty-six of his relatives fell and 
Kanwal ISTain himself escaped with difiS^culty. He died young, leaving 
-an only son, Ohhaju Mai, then a boy of about ten years of age. 

When Ohhaju Mai grew up, he entered the service of Sardar Jai 
Singh Xanhaya, chief of the most powerful of the Sikh confederacies. 
He received a command in the Sardar’s force, and accompanied most of 
the expeditions against the neighbouring chiefs. He was present at the 
battle of Achal in 1783, when Gurbakhsh Singh, son of Sardar Jai Singh, 
was killed fighting against Jassa Singh Eamgarhia and Mahan Singh 
Sukarchakia. After this he was made Chaudh?*i of the Xanhaya Xatra, 
or quarter in the town of Amritsar then rising into importance ; and on 
the death of Jai Singh he still held the -post under that chief’s daughter- 
in-law, Mai Sada Xaur. The neighbouring Sardars thought that the 
principality ruled by a woman must be an easy prey ; but the lady, well 
backed by Ohhaju Mai, held out bravely. Several times had the latter 
to defend his Xatra against assault, and on one occasion in repidsing the 
Eamgarhias he received two spear wounds. He reduced the customs 
duties by more than a half, and thus attracted many merchants, who 
settled in the Xanhaya Xatra. The young Eanjit Singh, who after his 
marriage with the daughter of Sada Xaur used to visit Amritsar cautious- 
ly, for fear of his enemies, the Bhangis, was accustomed to put up with 
"Ohhaju Mai and received much assistance from him in obtaining posses- 
sion of the city in 1803. With Eama Hand he directed the collection 
of the customs at Amritsar till 1813, when he was sent to Xangra, where 
he remained three years, and then obtained permission to make a 
pilgrimage to Hardwar and Benares. On his return in 1820 he did not 
‘engage in public business again; for the Maharaja had confiscated all 
the possessions of Sada Xaur, on whose account Ohhaju Mai had first 
entered Eanjit Singh^s service. He died in 1822. 

His eldest son, Eallia Earn, had received an unusually good educa- 
tion. He was well acquainted with Sanskrit, Persian and Hindi; and 
'had, besides, a fair knowledge of mathematics and physical science. In 
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1811 lie was placed in charge of the Amritsar district, and showed great, 
energy in the suppression of dacoity and highway robbery. Eanjit Singh 
was so pleased with his zeal that he made him in 1812 chief of the Depart- 
Tuent of Customs. At this time neither Kashmir, Multan, nor the Dera- 
jat had been conquered; but, as each was acquired, it was placed under 
the management, as far as the customs were concerned, of Rallia Ram* 
Before his appointment there had been no regular system of collecting the 
customs ; but each chief got as much out of merchants passing through 
his territories as he possibly could. Eallia Earn largely increased the 
revenue from the salt mines of Bind Dadan Khan, and introduced the 
raxcana or passport system. 

Ill 1821, when the Sikh army was engaged in the Mankera 
campaign, Sardar Jai Singh AtcLTiwolci rose in rebellion, and Misar 
Eailia Earn with other Sardars was despatched against him. With a 
considerable force he attacked Kalar Kahar, the stronghold of the rebel 
Sardar, reduced it and forced Jai Singh to fly to Dost Muhammad Khan- 
of Kabul for protection. In 1830, Eailia Earn, whose energy and pro- 
bity had made him enemies at Court, fell into disgrace ; chiefly, it is- 
said, through the influence of Kirpa Earn Chopra, and was ordered xo 
pay a fine of a lakh of rupees. He was in 1833 made Keeper of the 
Records. In 1841 he discovered at Makhad in the Rawalpindi district 
a sulphur mine, which so pleased Maharaja Sher Singh that he granted 
him a jagir of Es. 11,000 in the Jandiala ilaqa, with a Persian title of. 
tuinour. 

Sahib Dayal, the second son of Misar Eailia Earn, had entered the 
Sikh service as a mmislii in the Customs Department under his father ; 
and in 1832 he was transferred to the Paymaster’s oflSce of the regular 
army. In 1839 he was made chief of the customs of Jullundur and 
held this appointment till the close of the Sutlej campaign. After the 
separation of the large district of Jhang from the province of Multan, 
of which it formed nearly a third, in 1846, Misar Eailia Earn was ap- 
pointed its Kardar, and both he and Sahib Dayal were appointed to. 
revise the system of imposts. In August, 1847, both father and son 
received Persian titles of honour, and in September of the same year 
the whole customs of the country were placed under their superinten- 
dence. They were to render accounts every fifteen davT-s, one copy direct 
to the Resident and one to the Darbar, and had authority to appoint- 
and remove all subordinate officials. The chief burden of the new 
arrangements fell upo"i Misar Sahib Dayal; for his father was now an 
old man, and the greatest credit is due to him for the zeal and ability 
with which he carried out a system which must, in many particulars,, 
have been opposed to his own ideas of finance. 
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Under tlie old Sikli administration duty was levied on almost 
every article wliatever. Little care was taken to discriminate between 
luxuries and necessaries ; or equitably to adjust tke burden of taxation 
between tbe rich and tbe poor. Fuel, vegetables, corn, gbee and otter 
necessaries to tte poorest man tad all to pay duty. Tte taxation was. 
not only ill-adjusted, but was also realized in tte most vexatious manner. 
Tte country was covered witt customs-touses, at wtict tte traveller or 
merchant was subjected to insolence, extortion and delay. Every town 
had its own peculiar dues. An article brought into tte town must pay 
import duty; a second duty was demanded on its transfer to tte stop;, 
and a third, if it were again exported into tte country. Yet tte ad- 
vantage to tte Government from tte heaviness of tte customs duties 
was in no way proportional to the vexation to tte people and tinderance 
to commerce caused by them. Under forty-eight heads tte customs- 
yielded a gross revenue of Rs. 16,37,114 while tte expense of collection 
was Rs. 1,10,000, or nearly seven per cent. Tte accounts of Diwan 
Mul Raj, who was tte manager of tte salt mines of Pind Dadan Khan 
until they were placed under Rallia Ram, stowed that out of returns oF 
Rs. 8,18,820, thirty per cent, was lost by wastage and expenses of 
management. 

Under Major H. Lawrence, the Resident, and tis brotlier, John 
Law’rence, ably seconded by Misars Rallia Ram and Sahib Dayal, tte 
whole system was changed. Tte custom houses, and the transit and 
town dues were abolished. Three frontier lines were established; one 
along the Beas and the Sutlej ; one along the Indus ; and the third on 
the north-east frontier for the commerce of Kashmir. The new cus- 
toms were limited to twenty-two articles, which were estimated to yield 
Rs. 13,04,822 at a cost of collection of Rs. 37,000, or less than three 
per cent. The new revenue was to be raised by Abhan licences, a light 
toll on ferries estimated to yield a lakh, and by better and more 
economical management of the salt mines. This immense relief to 
commerce was effected at a loss of only one-eighth of customs revenue. 
After the annexation the customs duties were abolished throughout 
the Punjab; but six 3^ears later tte excise yielded six lakhs, and tte 
salt revenue nineteen lakhs ; and from the removal of restrictions to 
commerce, the country had increased in material prosperity to an 
unprecedented extent. 

In November, 1847, Misar Sahib Dayal received tte title oF 
Mohsm-ud-daula, Bir Bar, In June, 1848, three months after tte out- 
break at Multan, Bhai Mataraj Singh, a disciple of tte celebrated Bawa 
Bir Singh, having collected a large number of disaffected men, set out 
from tte Manjta to join the rebel Mul Raj at Multan. None of tte- 
Sikt troops would attempt tis arrest; but Misar Sahib Dayal, them 
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Kardar of Jhang^ wtere tlie population is Muslim, engaged that if 
Maharaj Singh could be driven in the Jhang direction, he would answer 
that he proceeded no further. This was fortunately effected. Some 
iiTegulars, with part of the 14th Dragoons, pursued the force of the 
Bhai; Langar Elhan of Sahiwal, Malik Sahib Khan Tiwana and other 
Muslim chiefs hung on its rear; and by the time that the Bhai 
reached Jhang his force had diminished to twelve hundred exhausted 
men, who were attacked vigorously by Baba Mali Singh, Tahsildar, with 
the forces of Misar Sahib Dayal, and driven into the swollen Chenab, 
where more than half the number were drowned, and those who escaped 
the sword and the river, were taken as prisoners to Lahore. 

Throughout the war the services of Sahib Dayal and his father were 
important and numerous. They preserved order in the E-echna and 
in part of the Chaj Doab, and furnished large supplies of grain to the 
British army on its march. Sahib Dayal, when the rebel Sher Singh 
was marching up from Multan, seized upwards of two thousand heads 
of mules, camels and bullocks belonging to the Eaja, and thus materially 
checked the advance of the rebel army, if it did not alter the direction 
of Its march. In IN^ovember Misar Sahib Dayal was selected by the 
llesident to accompany the head-quarters camp of the British arm.v 
on the part of the Darbar. In the performance of this duty the Misar 
showed the greatest intelligence and zeal. He procured excellent in- 
formation of the movements of the enemy, and kept the army well 
supplied with provisions. He afterwards, with Shaikh Imam-ud-din 
Khan, Sikaiidar Khan, Banda Khan and others, proceeded to join the 
force of Colonel Taylor, and on the submission of the principal rebels 
was useful in disarming the country. 

On the annexation, the jagir of Es. 1,100 of Eallia Earn, with a 
cash allowance of Es. 6,900, was maintained to him for life; Es. 3,200 
of the cash to descend to his son, Shankar Ifath. To Sahib Dayal was 
confirmed his jagir of Es. 5,180, with a cash allowance of Es. 2,800 for 
life. Of the jagir, Es. 985 were to descend for three generations, and 
Es. 1,200 were granted in perpetuity. Both Eallia Earn and Sahib 
-Dayal were rich men. No one who ever held the farm of the salt mines 
failed to grow rich ; for the contractor paid a certain sum to Government 
annually, and might sell, as he pleased, at his own place and time. 
In the hands of so able a man as Eallia Earn the salt contract was a 
.peat source of wealth, though he in no way forgot his duty to the State, 
in regard for his personal interests. The Lahore Government had few 
servants so able as Eallia Earn and Sahib Dayal, and it had none as 
honest. They were, in the last corrupt days of the administration, 
nlmost the only men who manfuUy and faithfully did their duty, and 
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wlio liad the wisdom to understand and support the enlightened policy 
of the British Besident; the only policy which could have saved ihe 
country from the evils that afterwards came upon it. 

Ill 1849, both Eallia Bam and Sahib Dayal left the Punjab on a 
pilgrimage to the holy cities. Ballia Bam, who had been made Diwan 
by the Sikh Government of 1847, was in 1851 created a Baja, and Sahib 
Dayal also received the same title. ISTever were honours better merited. 
Baja Ballia Bam never returned to the Punjab, but died at Benares in 
April, 1864. Baja Sahib Dayal came back in 1851, and resided at 
lushankot in the Gurdaspur district, a town of which he may be said 
to have been the founder, where he built a sarai, three temples, a tank 
and five wells. During the mutinies of 1857, Baja Sahib Dayal, by his 
advice and action, showed his loyalty to Government, and received a 
khilat of Bs. 1,000. In 1860 he received an additional grant in per- 
petuity of a jagir of Bs. 2,000. In February, 1864, he was appointed a 
member of the Legislative Council of India, and took his seat in Calcutta^ 
returning to the Punjab at the close of the session. In 1866 he ^vas 
made a Knight Commander of the Star of India. He died at Amritsar 
ill 1855, regretted by all classes. The Government of the Punjab pub- 
lished the following notification: — 

** The Lieutenant-Governor has received with great regret informa- 
tion of the death of Baja Sahib Dayal, K.C.S.I., which took place at 
Amritsar on the 17th January, 1885. The British Government has thus 
lost a trusted friend and the province an eminent representative of the 
class of administrators who held of&ce under the Sikh and British 
Governments in succession. Under both administrations, the abilities 
and honesty of the Baja were recognised by titles of distinction. A 
lo3^al and faithful counsellor, who from the first comprehended and sup- 
ported the policy of the British Government, the Baja enjoyed as a 
public man the confidence of the State, and in his private capacity the 
honourable and well-earned repute of benevolence and liberality.’^ 

His two sons had died in their father’s life-time, and the family 
jagir passed to his grandson, Thakur Harkishan Singh, son of Bansi Lai, 
who was a Provincial Darbari and the representative of this branch of 
the family- . He resided at Kishankot of which place he was an Honorary 
Magistrate and Civil Judge. He received an ofllcial invitation to attend 
the Coronation Darbar at Delhi in commemoration of which he contri- 
buted Bs. 1,000 for the construction of a room in the Coronation Library 
at Gurdaspur and was the recipient of the Darbar Medal. The Thakur’s* 
family was honoured by the visit of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, to Eashankot in 1914. He gave thirty recruits- 
during the Great War and contributed Bs. 500 for an ambulance car. 
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He Tvas granted eig'lit squares of land in the Montgomery district and 
nominated a member of the Provincial Reception Committee at the time 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’ visit to the Punjab in 1922. 
Thatur Harkishan Singh died in 1925 leaving three sons. The eldest, 
Thakur Birbar Ram Singh succeeded to his father’s seat in the Provin- 
cial Darbar and to the family jagir. He, like his father, is an Hono- 
rary Magistrate and the head of Raja Sir Sahib DayaTs family. He 
contributed Rs. 500 towards Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Fund and 
was the recipient of the Silver Jubilee Medal. The second, Thakur 
Ripudaman fciingh, is a graduate of the Punjab University. He was 
elected as member of the Punjab Legislative Council and following it 
of the Punjab Legislative Assembly, and is serving as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Finance in the first autonomous cabinet of 
this province. The Thakur is a keen and enthusiastic member the 
new legislature and is held in great esteem by the public. Thakur Ram 
Singh’s eldest son, Surinder Singh, assists his father in the management 
of his estates. The family is an important one and their jagii^ is the 
biggest in the Grurdaspur district. 

Thakur Mahan Chand, the second son of Bansi Lai, after completiiu? 
his education at the Aitchison College, was appointed an Honorary 
Magistrate at Amritsar in 1892, Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in 1920 and a member of the Punjab Legislative Council in 1936. He 
was a Provincial Darbari and was invited to the Coronation Darbar at 
Delhi where he received the Darbar Medal. He owmed about 4,300 
highas of land in the Amritsar district as well as squares in Lyallpur. 
He resided at Amritsar of which place he was an Honorary Sub- 
Registrar. Thakur Mahan Chand died in 1920. He was held in great 
esteem by all sections of the pubhc and was highly thought of by Govern- 
ment officials. 


All tile four sons of Thakur Mahan Chand were educated at the 
^tcLison CoUege. The eldest, Thakur Lalit Chand, graduated with 
honours from the Government College, Lahore, and had the benefit of 
one year’s stay and study in England. He succeeded his father as a 
■ was appointed an Extra Assistant Commissioner 

m 1^14 He was awarded a Punjab Government Sanad and a War 
iiaage for valuable services rendered during the Great War While 
posted to Simla in 1930 he worked as Assisant Superintendent of the Hill 
iates^ Thakur Lalit Chand was put on special duty in the Punjab 
Civil Secretariat in 1935 in connection with Their Majesties’ Silver 
Jubilee, was awarded the Jubflee Medal and is now a Deputy Coinmis- 
«oner in the P^jab. too has made Kberal contributions to the 
War Loan, the Prince of Wales’ Reception Fund and the Silver Jubilee 
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Fund. Of tlie otlier three sons of Thakur Mahan Chand, Jag‘dish 
Chand lives at Kishanpnr and looks after his lands. He built a stallion 
stable for the Army Eemount Department. Thakur Kanti Chand is a 
^uadnate and is now a Tahsildar. 

Balram^ Baja Sir Sahib Dayal’s son, had no issue and had adopted 
Partap Chand, son of Dina Nath. Partap Chand died in 1902 and Ids 
son, Prem Chand, succeeded to his estate of 800 highas of land in the 
Amritsar district. Prem Chand too is now dead and has been succeeded 
by his son, Panbir Chand. 

The other sons of Baja Pallia Ram may be briefly noticed. Ajodhya 
Prasad, the eldest, was of a retiring* disposition, and employed himself 
in religious devotion. He died young, and his son, Jai Gopal, was em- 
ployed under Pallia Ram in the Customs Department. Jai Gopal died 
in 1883. His eldest son, Dina Nath, retired from the post of Tahsildar 
in 1910 and died in 1913. His only son. Ram Nath, is a physician at 
Amritsar. Of the other sons of Jai Gopal, Vishan Nath and Besant Nath 
settled in Benares, and Banwari Nath received a pension of Ps. 120 a 
year until he attained his majority. 

Gian Chand was, in the Maharaja’s time, at the head of the office of 
Salt revenue at Pind Dadan Khan under Raja Gulab Singh. Under the 
British Government he was appointed Tahsildar of Pind Dadan Elan, 
but retired in 1854 and settled at Amritsar where he was appointed an 
Honorary Magistrate in 1862. The title of Rai ” was conferred on 
him in 1864. He died in 1878, leaving behind him two sons, Lachhmi 
Sahai and Bhagat Ram. The elder, Lachhmi Sahai, a retired Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, was regarded as the head and the leading mem- 
ber of the family. He was a Provincial Darbari and was made a Sardar 
Bahadur in 1894. The family property was divided between him and 
his brother, Bhagat Ram, but a rauaji of 100 highas in Tahsil Pind 
Dadan Khan came to the share of Sardar Bahadur Lachhmi Sahai. He 
also obtained 6 squares of land in the Lyallpur district and was a Lamhar- 
dar of Chak No. 63 which is still known after him as Garh Lachhmi 
Sahai. At the Delhi Darbar of 1911 he received an official invitation and 
the Darbar Medal. He died in 1913. His eldest son, Devi Sahai, was in 
the service of the Kashmir State for some time and was a Divisional 
Darbari. On his death in 1921, he was succeeded by his son, Daya 
Sahai, who has risen to be a Tahsildar and is posted at Shahdara in the 
Sheikhupura district. His eldest son, Kameshwar Sahai, is a graduate 
of the Punjab University. 

Jowala Sahai, younger son of Sardar Bahadur Lachmi Sahai, held 
the office of District and Sessions Judge for several years and also offi- 
ciated as Deputy Commissioner in two districts. During the Great War 
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he contributed ten thousand rupees to the War Loan. In 1918 he re- 
ceived the title of Eai Bahadur. He retired from service in 1921 and 
became a Provincial Darbari a year later. I’rom 1923 to 1929 he was 
employed in Nabha and Jodhpur States as a Chief Judge and Executive 
Councillor. He died in 1938. Of his sons^ the eldest, Shiv Sahai, served 
in the Police from 1913 onwards, working from 1916 to 1921 as Prosecut- 
ing Inspector in the Andaman Islands. While there he received the 
title of Eai Sahib. He died in harness in 1932, leaving behind a son, 
Gajendra Sahai, who is at present a clerk in the Punjab Civil Secre- 
tariat. Devindra Sahai, the second son of Eai Bahadur Jowala Sahai, 
is a pleader at Amritsar. 

Bhagat Earn, the second son of Eai Gian Chand, was in the service^ 
of the Kashmir State and died in 1914. He had six sons, and one of 
them, Kishori Lai, is a clerk in the office of the District and Sessions 
Judge, Amritsar. 

Shankar ISTath first received an appointment in the Amritsar mint, 
and was then made Assistant in the Hazara district. During the rebellion, 
of 1848-49, he, like all his brothers, did good service, and preserved a 
semblance of order about Batala, Dinanager and Pathankot. He died 
in 188 1 at Benares, where he had been residing for some years. His 
sons were, on his death, granted pensions of Es. 100 per annum each. 

Sardar Harcharan Das began public life as an Assistant in the 
Customs Department; but during the wazarat of Eaja Hira Singh he was 
made Commandant of seven hundred horse in the Mul Eajia Dera. In 
1848 he was appointed by the Darbar Adalti or Judge of Lahore, with 
the honorary title of Rultn-ud-Daula, On annexation he held a jagir of 
Es. 10,000, which was confirmed to him while holding the office of Extra, 
Assistant Commissioner, which had been conferred on him in place of the 
judgeship. The Sardar resigned in 1852, and his jagir was reduced to 
Es. 3,998. He lived at Amritsar, between* which city and Lahore he, 
at his own expense, built a handsome sarai. The family have always 
been known for benevolence and liberality, which is testified to by the 
many works of public utility and convenience which have been con- 
structed at their expense in many parts of the Punjab. Besides those 
already mentioned, the sarai near the Eambagh gate of Amritsar was 
built by Eaja Eallia Earn, also a sarai and temple by the Kagarahwal 
ferry on the Beas, and a masonry tank in the city of Amritsar. 

Sardar Harcharan Das died in 1884. His jagirs aggregating 
Es. 3,998 in the Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts, lapsed on his death. 

He had also been in receipt of an allowance of Es. 1,200 per annum from 
the Kapurthala State. The Sardar was one of the leading men in Am- 
ritsar, of which city he was an Honorary Magistrate. Of his sons,. 
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MoKkam Cliand served the Kapurthala State in various capacities^ and 
was still a vaJcil at Amritsar to the Kapurthala Darbar on Ks. 1,200 per 
annum when he died in 1912. His two minor sons, Hari Chand and 
Maharaj Ohand have since attained their majority. Both of them are 
Durbaris of the Kapurthala State. The latter is also a District Darbari 
in Amritsar and has recently presented a King George VI Coronation 
CLampionship Shield to the Punjab University. The younger son of 
Harcharan Das -was in the service of the TTdaipur State as a State VaJcil in 
the British cantonment of Khairwara and died in harness in 1925. His 
son, Karam Chand, is at present employed in the Amritsar Distillery 
Company. He holds a muafi of Es. 8 a year. 
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KHAN BAHADUR SAYAD NAZAR MOHY-UD^DIN QADRI 

OF BATALA. 

SAYAD ABUD PARAH MUHAMMAD PAZL-UD-DIN. 

I 

Sayad Ghnlam Qadir. 

Sayad Ghulam Ghaus. 


Sayad Muhammad. 

I 

Savad Ahmad (Sajjada Nashin). 

1 

Sayad Hussain (Sajjada Nashin). 


Sayad Zahur-ul- Sayad Paiz 

Hussain. Mohy-ud-Din. 


HHAN BAHADUR Savad Khurshid 

SAYAD NAZAR Mohy-ud-Din. 

MOHY-UD-DIN. 


Sayad Badr 
Mohy-ud-Din, 


Sayad Muhammad 
(dead). 


Sayad 

Ahmad. 


J 


f 

Sayad 
M ahmud. 


—) 

Sayad 

Hamid. 


The ancestor of this family, commonly known as the Mian family" 
of Batala, Khan Bahadur Sayad Inayat-Ullah Shah, was Qazi-ul-Quzat 
or Chief Judge o£ the north-western territories in the reign of Shahjahan. 
His son, Sayad Muhammad Kazil-ud-Din, founded the durgah at Batala 
and became an influential spiritual leader at the time. He also estab- 
lished a lan£a'.‘ khana and Madrasa-i-Fazilia in the town in the rirvift 
of Aurangzeh ; and when the influence of the family subsequently in- 
creased, King Karrukh Sa 3 ryar of Delhi granted the durgah a jagir with 
Sayad Ghulam Qadir as its custodian. 

In the beginning of the 19th century, Sayad Ahmad Shah, the 
Sajjada Nashin, rendered valuable services to Lt. Murray and Capt. 
Wade, the successive British Agents at Ludhiana. Because of his learn- 
ing and intelligence he became an intimate friend of the former and not 
only wrote a History of India for him but also supplied him with valuable 
information about the court of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

His son, Sayad Hussain Shah, exerted his influence on the side of 
the British in the Mutiny of 1857 and his jagir was upheld for Kfe. He 
also was made a Provincial Darbari and founded the Zilla School at 


i Bahadur Sayad Hazar Mohy-ud-din Qadti, the present head 

of the family, IS the grandson of Sayad Hussain Shah. He commands- 
much respect both in the neighbourhood and elsewhere in the Punjab’- 
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He was of great use to the administration when the Provincial Congress 
was held at Batala in 1922 and used his influence in keeping order during 
the communal disturbance at Zaffarwal in 1929. He did extensive pro- 
paganda among his murids in Gujrat, Sialkot, Lyallpur, Hoshiarpur 
and other places through the agency of his Anjuman-i’-Islah to keep 
aloof from the Civil Disobedience movement. The Khan Bahadur holds 
a hereditary seat in the Provincial Darbar and runs the Langar Khana 
founded by his ancestors. 

H!is son, Sayad Badr Mohy-ud-Din, is a member of the Punjalj 
Legislative Assembly, an Honorary Magistrate, and J oint Registrar^ 
16 atala • 
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SARDAR BALWANT SINGH SINDHU OFSIRANWAU. 

DARGAH SINGH. 


Lai Singh, 


Bani Ishwar Kaur 
married Maharaja 
Kharak Singh 
(died 1840). 


Man gal Singh 
(died 1864). 


Sardar Bichpal Singh 
(died 1907). 

Sardar Sheo Deo Singh 
(died 1930). 


Hukam Singh 
(died 1891). 


f 


SAED^R BAL- 
WANT SINGH 
(born 1901 ). 


Baghuwant 
Singh 
(born I 9 O 6 ). 

Kuldip Singh 
(born 1934). 


:x 


Ganda Singh 
J agjit Singh, (dead), 

(born 1916 . 


Tej eland 
Ghasita. 

I 


Hakim Singh 
(died 1846), 


Dewa Singh 
(died 1887). 


Tlie ancestor of this family is said to have been one Hussain, a 
Sindhu Jat, who about the year 1500 A.D. founded the Tillage of 
Hassanwala in the Grujranwala district. The village of Siranwali (the 
place of heads) in the Pasrur Tahsil of the Sialkot district is also said 
to have been founded by hiTu at the place where he overcame the power- 
ful Karaya tribe, and, having cut oS the heads of the slain, collected 
them in a heap and took his bath over them. But this blood-thirsty 
exploit was probably invented later to account for the name of the 
village. SiranwaK, ac any rate, passed out of the hands of the family 
and Dargah, who j&rst became a Sikh, had through poverty to leave 
the Sialkot district for Gurdaspur, where he became a sowar in the 
troop of Jaimal Singh Patehgarhia. His son, Hal Singh, succeeded him,, 
but being a man of some ability he rose to the command of one hundred 
horsemen. 

The beauty of Ishwar Eaur, the daughter of Lai Singh, was cele- 
brated in the Sialkot district ; and in 1815, when Maharaja Banjit Singh 
was travelling in that direction, Lai Singh brought the girl to him, 
and she was sent to the royal zanana at Lahore. Two months later, 
however, Banjit Singh sent her to his son, Prince Eharak Singh, who 
married her by chadardalna at Amritsar. Lai Singh died soon after 
this, but the young Mangal Singh, his son, profited by the royal con- 
nection. When he first came to Court he was but a rude jat peasant;, 
and it is said that the Maharaja told the attendants to change hie 
coimtry garments for those fashionable at Court. Mangal Singh had 
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never worn pajamas (the tight Sikh trousers), and, to the great amuse- 
ment of the courtiers, attempted to put both legs into that portion of 
the garment which nature and the tailor had intended for but one. 
But Mangal Singh, though no courtier, was a clever young man, and 
rapidly rose to favour at Court. Prince Kharak Singh gave him the 
jagirs of Thalur and Khita, worth Es. 5,000 and the charge of the 
ilaqa of Chunian in the Lahore district. The Prince was so pleased 
with the adroitness of Mangal Singh in this appointment, that in 1820, 
with the Maharaja’s approbation, he made him manager of all his 
affairs, civil and military, and conferred upon him a jagir of Es. 19,000 
with the title of Sardar. Mangal Singh recovered the old family vil- 
lage of Siranwali, which had till this time been in possession of Sardar 
Sham Singh Atariwala. Por some years Mangal Singh remained in 
high favour, receiving large additions to his jagirs and attending Prince 
Eharak Singh in all his expeditions and campaigns. But in the year 
1834 Sardar Chet Singh Bajwa, who had married Chand Kaur, the 
niece of Sardar Mangal Singh, and whom he himself had introduced 
to the notice of Eharak Singh, was appointed to the management of 
the Prince’s affairs in the room of Mangal Singh. The latter, how- 
ever, did not suffer in fortune by the change, as Eharak Singh gave 
him new jagirs^ which with those already in his possession amounted 
in value to Es. 2,61,250, of which Es. 62,760 were personal, and the 
balance for service of seven hundred and eighty sowars^ thirty zamburas 
and two guns. 

Chet Singh’s elevation was the cause of his destruction. During 
Eanjit Singh’s reign he remained chief favourite of the Prince, and 
his power was very great; for Eharak Singh was a weak man, and 
a favourite could influence him as he chose; but after the death of 
Eanjit Singh and the accession of Eharak Singh, the Sardars, whose 
jealousy Chet Singh had aroused, determined to destroy him. Eaja 
Dhian Singh and Prince Ifao 17ihal Singh were the leaders of the con- 
spiracy; and the unfortunate favourite was murdered openly in the 
palace, and almost in the presence of his royal master. 

la 1834, when Chet Singh was first taken into favour, Sardar 
Mangal Singh was sent to the Dera Ghazi Ehan district to keep the wild 
Mazari tribe in order; but although he was as energetic as any of his 
predecessors, he was unable to restore the frontier to any degree of 
quiet. 

In IN’ovember, 1840, Maharaja Eharak Singh died, and Eani Ishwar 
Eaur was burnt as a sati upon the funeral pile. It was asserted at the 
time, and there is every reason to believe truly, that this lady was not 
a voluntary victim; that she was urged and, indeed, compelled to burn. 
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and that it was Raja Dhian Singh who was the contriver of the tragedy. 
Great jealousy had always existed between Ishwar Kaur and Chand 
Kaur, the principal wife of Elharak Singh; and the influence of this 
Rani was also used to induce her rival to become a sati. 

Mangal Singh hoped that he might obtain some share of power at 
this time. His position as brother-in-law of the late Maharaja, and the 
great wealth which he had amassed during many years of service, gave 
him some reason to believe that he might, with Prince Sher Singh, be 
able to form some stable government; but Raja Dhian Singh, having 
got rid of Sardar Chet Singh, had no intention of permitting another 
rival to obtain power, and Mangal Singh fell gTadually into the back 
ground. Some time later Maharaja Sher Singh resumed all Mangal 
Singh^s original jagirs except Rs. 37,000, but granted him new ones 
to the value of Rs. 1,24,500 at Sahiwal and Bankal Ohimi. He held 
these up to 1846, when Raja Lai Singh seized them, leaving the 
Sardar only Rs. 86,000 of the old jagirs, and granting Rs. 36,000 new, 
subject to the service of one hundred and twenty sowars. This reduc- 
tion was the more unjust, as Sardar Mangal Singh, after the death of 
Rharak Singh, had not meddled with politics; and the reason of the 
confiscation was evident, as the jagirs were given by Lai Singh to his 
-cousin, Misar Amir Chand. In some measure to make up for his loss, 
Major Lawrence, the Resident, caused him to be appointed Adalti, or 
Chief Justice, of the Rachna Doab. In this appointment he gave little 
satisfaction. He was a plain soldier, and judicial work in no way suited 
him. TThen the rebellion broke out in 1848 he was at Wazirabad 
and was placed in charge of the ferries. According to his own account, 
he was taken prisoner by Raja Sher Singh when opposing the passage 
of the rebel force, and kept under restraint until just before the battle 
of Ramnagar, when he effected his escape and joined Major Mcholson, 
under whose orders he remained tiU the close of the campaign. The 
conduci of Sardar Mangal Singh appeared suspicious to the authorities, 
and after annexation only a cash pension of Rs. 12,000 was allowed to 
him for life. But it must in fairness be remembered that no treason was 
ever proved against the Sardar; that he joined the British at a critical 
time; and that he was employed in procuring supplies and on other 
service for the British army up to the very end of the war. Sardar 
Mangal Singh died in June, 1864. 

He left four widows, for each of whom an annual pension of Rs. 200 
was fixed by the Government. These have all since died. His only son, 
Richpal Singh, who succeeded to Ms father^s title of Sardar and Ms seat 
in Provincial Darbars, was taken under the Court of Wards until he 
Mtained Ms majority in 1868. In 1870 he married the niece of Rani 
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Jind Xaur, widow of Sardar Kaslimira SingL., and in 1884 was 
nominated President of tte District Board. He enjoyed tlie distinc- 
tion of being the first native gentleman unconnected with the Govern- 
ment service gazetted to an appointment of this kind.* In the same year 
he was entrusted with civil and criminal powers as an Honorary Magis- 
trate over a circle of two hundred and fifty villages with his court at 
Siranwali. This office he filled to the general satisfaction of the authori- 
ties for 18 years, and resigned in 1902, when his son, Sardar Sheo Deo 
Singh, was appointed in his stead. 

Sardar Richpal Singh died in 1907, and his son, Sheo Deo Singh, 
was granted the title of Sardar and the family seat in the Provincial 
Darbars. He greatly improved his estate. He was a member of the 
District Board for several years, besides having been an Honorary Magis- 
trate and Civil Judge. He was among the pioneers in the Co-operaJion 
Movement in the District and remained President of the Central Co- 
operative Bank at Daska till his death in 1930. He left three sons, 
Balwant Singh, Baghwant Singh and Jagjit Singh and these are 
connected by marriage with various respectable Sikh families of the 
province. The eldest is working as President of the Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank above-mentioned. 
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THE SARDARS OF WADALA- 

GURDITTA MAL. 


Sardar Diwan Singh. 
Sardar Mahtab Singh. 


Four generations. 

Grurdit Singh 
(dead). 

Kartar Singh. 
Three sons. 


Sardar Sham 
Singh 
(died 1844). 


Nadhan Singh 
(dead). 

Mul Singh 
(dead). 


Sultan Singl 
(dead). 

Jodh Singh 
(dead). 

Bishan Singh 
(dead). 


Gulab Singh 
(dead). 

Desa Singh 
(dead). 

Bewa Singh 
(dead). 


Sardar Tek Singh 
(died 1844). 


Fateh Singh 
(died 1830). 


Kishan Singh 
(died 1862). 


Sardar Sahib Singh 
(died 1881), 


Sardar JwaJa Singh 
(died 1883). 

Sardar Sheo Deo Singh 
(bom 1878). 

^ I 

Four sons. 


Mahan Singh 
(dead). 

1 

Shamsher Singh 
(died 1918). 

Harbans Singh 
(born 1904). 


I ! 

Sardar Manga] Singh Rai Bahadur Sardar Baghel 
(died 1892). Singh (died 1908). 


Hari Singh. 
Gurdayal Singh. 


Sardar Gopal Singh Sardar Sundar Singh 
(died I 9 II). (died 1918). 


Two generations. 


Two generations. 


Sardar Ishar Singh 
(died 1919). 

Two generations. 


Sardar Thakar Singh 
(died 1880). 


Sardar Hakim Singh 
(died 1912). 

Two generations. 


Three generations. Two generations. 

The Sindhu tribe is of Bajput origin and claims descent from tbe* 
Eaglinbansi Solar Branch., Although there is a tradition that Sindhn^ 
its founder, came from Ghazni in Afghanistan, the original home of the* 
tribe was nndonbtedly in the north-west of Rajpntana. Their chief 
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settleiiieiits at the present day are in the Manjha. Lahore and Amritsar 
have numerous Sindhu villages. There are many in Gurdaspur, ninety 
in Gujranwala, fifty in Sialkot, and a few in Gujrat. Further north 
the tribe is not found. 

Sindhu first settled in the Tarn Taran pargana of the Amritsar 
district. Many years after his death his descendant, Moohal, emigrated 
to Sialkor, where, close to Daska, he founded a village to which 
he gave Ids own name. Some generations later, one of his descendants, 
named Gaju, founded close to Mochal another village which, as he was 
the eldest of the family, he named Wadala (Punjabi wada, great). 

The family first emerged from obscurity during the Mughal 
-ascendancy, when one Durga Mai was appointed Chaudhri over the 
neighbouring villages. The office was hereditary, and came in course 
of time to be held by his grandson, who was the first of this branch of 
the tribe to embrace the Sikh faith. Diwan Singh until the day of his 
death kept up his allegiance to the Mughal throne, and received as a 
reward for his services three villages of his ilaqa in proprietary right. 

He left one son, under whom the history of the family took a new 
course. Shortly after his father^ s death Sardar Mehtab Singh perceived 
that the old empire was on the wane, and determined to strike out a 
new course for himself. He began by appropriating the revenue of 
fifty-two villages in his charge, and thereby strengthening his position 
at Wadala. He soon realized, however, that he could not stand alone, 
so he ofiered his own and his retainers^ services to two of the leaders 
of the great BLangi confederacy, Sardors Ganda Singh and Jhanda Singh. 
He was allowed to retain the revenue of the villages, but was bound 
down to supply his new masters with a small body of troops. In the 
meantime, his third son, Sultan Singh, had married a relative of Sardar 
Bhag Singh Malodha. On the strength of this relationship and the 
connection it gave him with Mahan Singh, the father of Maharaja Ran jit 
Singh, and elated no doubt by a rapid increase of power, Sardar Mahtab 
Singh began to intrigue on his own account. This excited the appre- 
hensions of Mahan Singh, who summoned him to a family gathering 
at Gujranwala. He set out with great pomp and ceremony at the head 
of five hundred men ; but on the day after his arrival he was entrapped, 
after the fashion of the times, and put in close confinement. A large 
force was sent to subdue Wadala, but the four sons showed a bold front; 
and after a little desultory fighting, an arrangement was come to by 
which the young men secured their father^s release on payment of a 
fine of Rs. 1,25,000. As all the money was not forthcoming at once, 
Saltan Singh, whose marriage was partly the cause of the disturbance. 
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y^as given up as a hostage. On Mahan Singh^s death an attempt was 
made to evade pa3nnent of the balance^ but with no result. Sultan Singh 
was released only after the whole fine had ben realised. 

Previous to this there had been bad blood between Sham Singh 
and Nadhan Singh ; and on the death of their father the feud which his 
strong hand had kept under, broke out. Their neighbours were not 
slow to take advantage of this, and Nadhan Singh Hatu and Bhag 
Singh Aliluwalia began to encroach on the Wadala estates. Meanwhile 
Eanjit Siiigh invaded the district. He found Nadhan Singh master of 
Wadala and Mochal, and defeated him in 1809 in a pitched battle at 
Daska. ISTadhan Singh fled to Kashmir, where Tek Singh, the eldest 
son of Sham Singh, had preceded him; and Wadala was handed over to 
Kharak Singh. Both uncle and nephew took service under Ata Muham- 
mad Elhan, the governor of Kashmir, but the old family quarrel was 
•still kept up. 

When Ata Muhammad Khan refused to obey the invitation of Dost 
Muhammad Khan to visit Kabul, and thus recognise the Amir’s 
sovereignty over Kashmir, measures were taken by the Amir, in con- 
j auction with the Sikhs, to bring him to reason. These came to a suc- 
cessful issue in 1813, when Diwan Mohkam Ohand and Pateh Khan 
drove Ata Muhammad out of the country. On this, Tek Singh, with 
such members of his family and clan as had been following his fortunes, 
went over to the Diwan and accompanied him on his return march to 
Lahore, where he was given a command by the Maharaja and proprietary 
rights over three villages in Hoshiarpur. He deputed his younger 
brother to look after the latter, and went on service to Attock. Prom 
that time, until his death in 1844, he was constantly employed on one 
or other of the petty wars and campaigns which the Khalsa found it 
necessary to engage in to keep their rule from falling to pieces. 

In return for Tek Singh’s services his uncles were confirmed in 
possession of a small portion of the original family estates, to which 
they had returned shortly after the establishment of Eanjit Singh’s 
rule over the Sialkot district. Kone of these men, and none of their 
children, took any active part in the constant succession of hostilities 
which only ended with the British occupation. The adventurous and 
pushing spirit of the race seemed to be inherited only by the children of 
Sardar Sham Singh. 

Sardar Pateh Singh died in Hoshiarpur in 1830 leaving no issue, 
-and Kishan Singh succeeded to the management of the jagir villages. 
On his death in 1862 the jagir lapsed to Government, but the family still 
hold land in the district. He left two daughters, both of whom have 
:since died. 
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Sardar Sahib Siiig'h was a soldier like his eldest brother^ and served 
in the Bara Ghorchara, but he did not enjoy the same opportunities o£ 
distinction as Tek Singh. He died in 1881. 

Jwala Singh and Mahan Singh were with their father when the 
latter died in Kashmir. General Mihan Singh, the Governor, provided 
for the elder, and the younger was given a commission in the Sher Dil 
regiment. When the governor was murdered by his own troops, Jwala 
wSingh narrowly escaped with his life. He joined the force that arrived 
to quell the rebellion; and when order was restored gave up his com- 
mission and returned to Wadala, where he remained looking after the 
private property inherited from his father. This was confiscated for his 
rebdlion during the Second Sikh War. Sardar Jwala Singh died in 
1883 leaving one son, a boy of five years of age. 

Mahan Singh was given a commission in the Sher Dil regiment 
when only ten years of age. He served with them until 1855, when he 
retired on a pension of Es. 20 per mensem. On the outbreak of the 
Mutiny at Meerut he offered his services, and was gazetted as Subedar 
and Wardi Major of the Banda Military Police. He distinguished 
himself by his gallantry during the rebellion, and was twice severely 
wounded in personal encounters with the rebels. As a reward he was 
granted a pension of Es. 120 and the rights to two wells in Mochal. 

On the death of Sahib Singh the Government resumed three-fourtbs 
of his jagir, the remaining fourth being divided between his two sons. 
The elder, Mangal Singh, did not accept Government service, but he 
always rendered loyal assistance to the district ofidcials. He died in 
1892. Two of his sons entered the army. Gopal Singh was a Jamadar 
in the 12th Bengal Cavalry, and Sundar Singh was a Eisaldar and Wardi 
Major in the 18th (P.W.O.) Tiwana Lancers. Mangal Singh’s 
youngest son, Ishar Singh, was a Zaildar of Wadala. Sahib Singh’s 
second son, Baghel Singh, had a distinguished career. When the 
Mutiny broke out in May, 1857, Baghel Singh, in response to a call from 
the Deputy Commissioner, came to Sialkot with two hundred men, and 
was appointed a Subedar in the police, and after training his men for 
a month at Sialkot, and despatching most of them to Delhi, he returned 
to Wadala for more recruits. While there he heard of the revolt of the 
9th July in cantonments. He at once set out alone for Sialkot, and 
reached the fort with some little difficulty. He accompanied Lieutenant 
MacMahan to Bhiko Chak, and rendered valuable assistance in watching 
the disaffected villages in the district. A year afterwards he joined 
the Oudh Military Police, and on the reduction of that force in 1861 he 
was appointed an Inspector of Police in the Punjab. During his twelve 
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years of service in tliis capacity he developed into a most capable and 
efficient civil officer, wMle bis Lereditaiy miKtary instinct manifested 
itself on more than one occasion. In 1873 he v-as selected for the ap- 
pointment of Assistant Superintendent in the Andamans. Soon after 
he joined he was given the charge of the police of the island in addition 
to his judicial and political duties. He was a Provincial Darhari and 
retired in 1884 on a well-earned pension, having in the previous year 
recei'^ed from the Viceroy the title of Eai Bahadur in recognition of his 
honourable career. His emoluments comprised the hereditary jagir of 
Rs. 125, a grant of two hundred and twenty acres in VTadala and a grant 
of two hundred and eighty acres in Eakh Paimar, Lahore; a service 
pension of Es. 200 a month ; and a grant of five hundred acres in the 
Gujianwala district. He died in 1908. 

The Sardar’s elder son, Thakar Singh, entered service in the 
Andamans in 1874. On his father’s retirement he was promoted to an 
Inspectorship of Police. In 1880 he was killed by a fall from his 
horse He left two sons ; the elder, Sohan Singh, was a Eisaldar in the 
5th Punjab Cavalry and subsequently became an Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner and Mir Munshi to the Punjab Government. He died in 1908. 
His younger brother, Hira Singh, was a Eisaldar in the 30th Lancers, and 
was appointed a Cantonment Magistrate in 1910. Erom this post he 
retired in 1926. He was a Provincial Darbari, an Honorary Magistrate, 
and Sub-Eegistrar at Daska, and a nominated member of the Canton- 
ment Board, Sialkot, and an Honorary Eecruiting Officer in that dis- 
trict. He was awarded a military grant of IJ squares in the Nili Bar 
Colony. He died in 1935. His eldest son, Gurmukh Singh, did good 
work in the War and died at the age of 37 — a few days after the death of 
his father. Sardar Hira Singh’s second son, Dharam Singh, was educated 
at the Aitchison College and is now an Assistant Superintendent in the 
Punjab Jails Department. The youngest son, Mohindar Singh, after 
being educated at the Aitchison College and the Eoyal Military CoUege, 
Dehra Dun, is now a Lieutenant in the Indian army. 

Eai Bahadur Baghel Singh’s surviving son, Hakim Singh, was 
given a direct commission in the 18th Bengal Cavalry, and served with 
t^hat regiment throughout the Afghan campaign. He was afterwards 
a Subedar in one of the police battalions in Burma from which he retired 
on a pension. He was an Honorary Magistrate and a Civil Judge. He 
died in 1912. 

Among other members of the family, a few seem to have made their 
mark in life by gaining responsible positions in the army. Such was 
Eisaldar Sunder Singh, who was in the 18th E.G.O. Lancers, who 
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retired on pension in 1917 after serving for 30 years. He was awarded 
two squares of land in tie Montgonaery district and the titles of O.B.I. 
and Bahadur. His son, Risaldar Dalip Singh, is in the 5th Probyn’s 
Horse. In the War he was attached with the 9th Hodson’s Horse and 
served in Prance, Egypt and hlesopotamia and was awarded the Indian 
Distinguished Service !Hedal. Sardar Ishar Singh was a Adzldav and 
an Honorary Magistrate in the Dasha Tahsil and died in 1919. His son, 
Sant Singh, served in the 22nd Cavalry during the Great War, but was 
later demobilized. He is now a ZaiLdar. 
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SARDAR SAEIB SARDAR RANDBIR SINGH, KALAS BAJWA. 

KALAS. 

Four gerierations. 

Jogi. 


Sujana. 

DaJchi. 

[_ 


(Six generations -all dead). 


Charat Singh. 

I 

i 


r 


a 


Dhana Singh 
(died 1 7 93). 

i 


i ^ 

Man Singh. Gurdeo Singh. 




r 


Bhag Singh. Amar Singh. Mahtab Singh, 


Hira Singh 
(died 1868). 


Jodh Singh 
(died 1816), 


Bala Singh 
(died 1926). 


Nadhan Singh.. 

Wasawa Singh 
(born 1908). 

Two generations.- 


M an gal Singh 
(born 1882). 


Sant Singh. 




Gurdit Singh 
(died 1861). 


Chanda Singh 
(died 1867). 

Sardar Bhagwan 
Singh. 

(died 1886). 

Sardar Baghbir 
Singh 

(died 1898). 


Arur Singh 
(died 1905). 

i 


Dula Singh 
(died 1907). 


J 


Kishan Singh 
(died 1926). 


Jawala ISFatha 

Singh Singh 

(died 1923). (born 1879). 


SABDAB SAHIB SABDAB 
BANDHIB SINGH 
(born 1894) 

Banbir Singh 
(born 1927). 


Iqbal Singh 
(born 1889). 


Udham Singh 
(born 1904). 


Huljit Singh 
(born 1929). 


Harbans Singh 
(bom 1936). 


( 

Hakim Singh 

(died 1926). 


Sant Singh 
(died 1897)^ 

Two generations,. 


Hartar Singh 
(bom 1887). 

Two generations. 


Kapur Singh 
(bom 1905), 


Tlie ancestor who gives his name to this branch of the Bajwa Jats* 
was one Ealas, whose history is shrouded in obscurity. He was the son 
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of one Manga, wliose grave^ Manga hi Mari, is one of tlie sights of 
Pasrur and an object of veneration to the wliole Bajwa tribe, both. 
Hindus and Muslims. The initial rites of the marriage ceremony- 
are celebrated on this spot by those Baj-was -whose homes are not too far 
away to prevent a general family gathering. 

Xalas himself seems to have left Pasrur and founded a village to 
which he gave his own name. This village is now known as Kalalwala, 
a corruiJtion of the oiiginal, which has led to a misapprehension of the 
origin of this fine old family. Kalas had two sons. Ami Shah and Pati. 
The descendants of the latter, although they were the younger branch, 
were the first to bring themselves to the front in the constant struggles 
which preceded the firm establishment of the Elialsa in the Punjab. 

Hari Singh, the Bhangi chief, having no son, adopted Diwan Singh, 
and towards the year 1760 left him heir to his estates. Diwan Singh 
was able to retain only half of his heritage; and on his death, a few 
years later, the Khalsa proclaimed Dhana Singh as his successor. Dhana 
Singh had already distinguished himself in the service of Hari Singh 
by his gallantry at the siege of Bhera and in all the fighting round 
Gujrat, while his younger brother, Man Singh, had lost his life in the 
service of the same chief. 

"When the Bhangi confederacy wrested Sialkot from the Pathans 
and Eajputs and di-yided the various estates, Kalalwala (as it was then 
called), Panwanas Chuhara, and Maharajke fell to the share of Dhana 
Singh. On his death in 1793, Maharaja Ranjit Singh recognized his 
son, J odh Singh, as the representative Sardar, he being the only one of the 
three sons who seemed to inherit his father’s spirit. Hot long after *bi« 
Jodh Singh was attacked by the Maharaja, who made the connection of 
the former with his old en emy Sahib Singh Gujratia the excuse for in- 
creasing his ovvn private estates. Jodh Singh carried on the -unequal 
struggle for some three years, but in the end was compelled to make 
a complete submission. On this he was granted jagirs to the value of 
some Rs. 60,000, and became so accomplished a courtier that in 1816, 
the Maharaja married his son. Prince Eharak Singh, to RbAm Eaur, the 
only child of Jodh Singh. Sahib Singh did his utmost to prevent this 
alliance, which weakened his own position, on the ground that it was 
contrary to the custom of the-Bajwa Jats, he, Sahib Singh, having al- 
ready married the aunt of Ranjit Singh himself. Jodh Singh died the 
same year ; and the personal influence of his -widow at the Rikb Court, 
added to that of her daughter, secured the succession of Sardar Chanda 
Singh to the family estates and jagirs. Chanda Singh’s father had been 
a Subedar in the Sham Souta regiment, and his steady adherence to the 
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Mataraja justified tlie passing over of Nadhan Singli, tlie only surviving 
son of Dliana Singli. 

Clianda Singli and liis elder brotlier, Gurdit Singli, rose in 1848, 
and, fortifying themselves in Kalalwala itself, had to be attacked and 
defeated by an English force, which blew up the fort and destroyed the 
village. iThough there is now little doubt that Eani Kh em Kaur had 
induced her cousins to act as thej' did, the Government granted her a 
pension of Its. 2,400, which she enjoyed until her death in 1886. Gurdit 
Singh and Chanda Singh got nothing; and the former died soon after 
the annexation of the Punjab. Chanda Singh settled down to looking 
after the remnant of Dhana Singh’s estates, and died in 1867. 

His only son, Bhagwan Singh, became the head of this branch of 
the family. He led the life of a country gentleman, and, for some few 
years before his death in 1886, exercised the powers of an Honorary 
Magistrate. Chanda Singh married his only daughter, Mehtab Kaur, to 
Sardar Tej Singh Atariwala. She accompanied her husband into exile, 
and settled down at Bareilly, where two of her distant cousins, Hira 
Singh and Hakim Singh, joined her. 

Sardar Haghbir Singh, the only child of Bhagwan Singh, succeeded 
his father as head of the family. He was educated at the Aitchison 
College and died in 1898. His only son, Handhir Singh, became the 
representative of the family. He took the diploma of the Aitchison 
College in 1913 and soon after busied himself in collecting funds for the 
^ ar Loan and succeeded in gathering the second largest number of 
recruits. He was awarded a gun, a medal and several sanads and 
certificates and two squares of land. In 1918 he became Sub-Eegistrar 
at Daska and three years later an Honorary Magistrate. He was twice 
elected to the Punjab Legislative Council. In 1925 he rose to be the 
Joint Registrar and Honorary Magistrate for the whole of the district. 
A year later he was nominated to the District Board and became its 
Senior yice-Chairman which office he holds at present. He is entitled 
to the exemption mentioned in 6 (d) Schedule 1, Indian Arms Rules, 
1924. .The title of Sardar Sahib was conferred upon him in 1931, and the 
Jubilee Medal in 1935. Being one of the originators of the Daska 
Central Co-operative Bank, a secretary of the Sialkot Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank, a Director of the Sialkot Electric Supply Co., Ltd., the 
President of the Khalsa High School at Sialkot and a non-official visitor 
of Jails, he is a man of multifarious pursuits which are intended for the 
good of the people of his district. 
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SARDAR GURDAYAL SINGH BAJWA OF KAUSWALA. 


Ami Shah 

Five generations 

Sardar Khushal Singh 
(died 1833). 


Sardar Gulab Singh 
(died 1861). 


Sardar Dula Singh 
(died 1857). 


Colonel 
Jiwan Singh 
(died 1861). 


Sardar 
Kishan Singh 
(died 1841). 


Sher Singh 
(died 1899). 


Pala Singh 
(died 1873). 

Sardar 

Sundar Singh 
(died 1921). 


Ratan Singh 
(died 1892). 


Sardar 
Sham Singh 
(diey843). 

Ruldu Singh 
(died 1865). 


Dewa Singh 
(died 1924). 

Amar Singh 
(died 1933). 

Gurdit Singh 
(born 1929). 


Sardar 
Fateh Singh 
(died 1876). 

Pour 

generations. 


Thakar Singh 
(died 1903). 

Two generations. 


Sardar 
Kahan Singh 
(died 1876). 

Atar Singh 
(died 1923). 


Sardar 
Ishwar Singh 
(died 1863). 

Basant Singh 
(died 1905). 

Akal Singh 
(born 1879). 

Two generations. 

Lachhman Singh. 

Baldeo Singh 
(born 1907). 


Narain Singh 
(died 1904). 


Sohan Singh 
(died 1928 ). 


Sardar Sant Singh 
(died 1871). 


Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jagat Singh, C.I.E. 
(died 1903). 


Sardar Partab Singh 
(died 1906). 


Sardar Autar Singh 
(died 1927). 

Harmandarpal Singh 
(born 1927). 


Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Upar Singh 
(born 1887). 


Piar Singh 
(born 1888). 


Datar Singh 
(born 1894). 

Sovindar Singh 
(born 1929). 


SARDAR GUR- 
ratal SINGH 
(born 1900). 


Bhagwan Singh 
(died 1916). 


Sardar 

Hardev Singh 
(born 1914). 


Prabh Dev 
Singh 
(born 1916). 


Harcharan Singh 
(born 1907). 

Sukhcharan Singh 
(born 1932). 


Two other 
sons. 


Kuldip Singh 
(born 1924). 


Jasdip Singh 
(bom 1928). 


Amarjit Singh 
(born 1933). 
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Altliougli tliis side of tke family came into prominence at a later 
stage, and tliiis allowed the younger branch to assume the hereditary 
chiefship, the authenticated history of its members down to the present 
day i^resents a noble record. They were consistently distinguished 
by personal bravery, while one or two displayed no small military 
capacity. But the hereditary feeling of loyalty to their immediate 
cluef and, perhaps, the lack of what has been described as ‘‘ political 
divination prevented the family from ever acquiring sufficient land 
to justify' their disputing the Sardarship of the tribe with the younger 
branch. 

The first member of the family of whom an accurate account is 
obtainable is Sardar Khushhal Singh^ who seems to have been by choice* 
a scholar, and who was only forced to develop his latent military talent 
by the reverses of his brother. On the final defeat of the latter by 
Mahan Singh, father of Maharaja Banjit Singh, Khushhal Singh offered 
his sword to Sahib Singh Gujratia, to whom he proved a staunch ad- 
herent. 

"When Eanjit Singh finally crushed the opposition of the lesser 
Sardars, Ediushhal Sing*h refused to worship the rising sun, and retired 
to the old home, where his name is still held in reverence. He died 
there in 1833. 

The Maharaja, who never failed to apijreciate gallantry, even in an 
enemy, persuaded the old Sardar to part with his sons, both of whom 
eminently justified his selectian. The elder Gulab Singh became a 
Jamadar of artillery, and fought against the British. On the annexation 
of the province he retired to look after the family property in Kalaswala, 
but soon tired of a quiet life. He went to his nephew. Colonel Jiwan 
Singh, who secured his appointment as Bisaldar in a cavalry regiment,, 
with which he served all through the Mutiny. He came out of the cam- 
paign with no little distinction, and died at a ripe old age three years, 
afterwards. 

His younger brother, Dula Singh, became one of the most dashing 
cavalry leaders of Eanjit Singh^s army. He was constantly employed 
on the Afghan frontier, and received two severe wounds in expeditions^ 
against Dost Muhammad Khan. These forced him to retire, while still 
a young man, on a small jagir^ which was continued to him by the‘ 
British Government. He died in 1857 at Kalaswala, leaving six sons- 
The eldest, Jiwan Singh, was a remarkable character. As soon as her 
was able to bear arms his father secured him a small command in KharaK 
Singh’s army. He first saw service in Kashmir, where he was wounded* 
Eor his bravery at Tonk he was appointed to the adjutancy of th# 
Sher Dil 'paltan, a regiment with which his name is inseparably associa- 
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ted. He again on active service in Xashmir, where, in the 

engagement which resulted in the defeat of Haja Grauhar Man, he lost 
his younger brother, Sardar Kishan Singh. For his services in this 
campaign he was promoted to the command of the regiment, and received 
the village of Sangah, which is still held in perpetual jagiT by the 
family. Shortly after the return of the regiment to Lahore, Jiwan 
Singh was sent with it to Amritsar to guard the Darbar Sahib, or Sikh 
temple. During the Second Sikh War the old Sardar remained 
thoroughly loyal, and gave more than one proof of his fidelity. On 
annexation the regiment was taken over by the British, and formed the 
nucleus of what was later known as the 19th Punjab Infantry. 
Jiwan Singh was confirmed in the position of commandant with 
the rank of Colonel, and a personal allowance of Ps. 300 per mensem 
was gr-anted as a return for his services, the value of wdiieli is set 
forth in a letter of the Board of Administration in the following terms : 
** He is the only Sikh officer in the Punjab who not only remained 
faithful to his trust, but by his ability and address managed to keep 
his regiment faithful also.” Shortly after he had taken up the honour- 
able and responsible duties of his new command at Amritsar, hearing 
■one day that two drunken European soldiers were making a disturbance 
in the bazar, he went to persuade them to return to their barracks in 
Port Gobindgarh, While he was trying to get them to leave the city, 
one of them seized a sword lying in a shop and killed the old man by a 
blow on the neck. Thus died, after long years of service, every one of 
which was marked by some stout action or feat of arms, one of the 
bravest and most blameless of a gallant and loyal race. The Governor- 
C-eneral of India, in a letter written on receiving news of the murder> 
while expressing his personal esteem he felt for the deceased, wrote 
of his death as a public loss to the State he had served so well ”. 
In the same letter the Viceroy sanctioned the continuance of the Es. 300 
jagir to the heirs male of Colonel Jiwan Singh in perpetuity, and in 
:addition sanctioned the allotment of Es. 2,000 per annum in cash pen- 
rsions to several members of the family. The Common der-in-Chief 
published a special General Order lamenting his loss. 

The next brother, Sardar Sham Singh, a cavalry officer under Kharak 
Singh, lost his life at the hands of a band of dacoits when on his way to 
Peshawar to rejoin his regiment from leave in 1843. His widow and 
•throe sons were each granted a small pension by the British Govern- 
ment. Sardar Eateh Singh joined the Sher Dil regiment some time 
after his brother, and was confirmed subsequently as a Subedar in the 
19th Punjab Infantry. He served throughout the Mutiny with distinct 
•tion, and retired on an invalid pension in 1869. 
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Sardar Kahan Singli began his career tmder General Avitabile, and 
"was present in the Khyber Pass actions and throughout the Yusafzai 
campaign. He served with the Sher Dils in the Sutlej campaign. He 
commanded the Jail guard at Lahore and suppressed the prisoner’s revolt 
ill 1848-49. He then entered the 30th Punjab Infantry, and went through 
the Mutiny as a Subedar. He rose to be Subedar-Major, and served 
through the Bhutan campaign of 1864-65, retiring shortly afterwards. 
JE£e died in 1876. 

The youngest of the six brothers, Sardar Ishwar Singh, was also 
trained by Colonel Jiwan Singh ; and from being an officer in the family 
regiment became a Subedar in the 19th Punjab Infantry. With the 
latter he served throughout the Mutiny, and was decorated with the 
Order of Merit for his conduct at Delhi. He died in 1863 of heart 
disease, leaving one son, Basant Singh, who was afterwards a Deputy 
Inspector of Police in the Punjab. 

Colonel Jiwan Singh left two sons. Sardar Sant Singh, the elder, 
fcst saw active service under General Avitabile at Peshawar when he 
was qiute a boy. When his father was murdered, the Viceroy specially 
sent him as an Assistant to General John Nicholson, then employed in 
bringing the Bannu frontier into order. On the outbreak of the Mutiny 
he was given a separate command of two hundred men of his father’s 
•old corps and entrusted with independent duties in Kangra. As a reward 
ior his services he was appointed an Inspector of Police, and continued 
to do good work in his new capacity until his retirement on pension in 
18G7. His two widows were granted a joint yearly pension of Es. 350. 

The younger brother, Sardar Jagat Singh, also did much to 
emulate the brilliant career of his father. Bom in 1838, he was a mere 
boy when Sir John Lawrence called on the family to furnish recruits for 
Delhi in 1857. He at once joined at Kangra with one hundred and 
twenty men, and was given a commission as Subedar in the 29th 
Punjab Infantry. Young as he was he was appointed Subedar-Major 
during the Mutiny, a position he held until his retirement in 1882. He 
served with the 29th in the Bhutan and Jawaki expeditions, and went 
thi*oug‘h both phases of the Afghan campaign. He won the Order of 
Merit for conspicuous gallantry at the storming of the Paiwar Kotal on 
the 2nd December, 1878, and was granted the Order of British India. 
.All British officers who come in contact with him, and notably General 
John Gordon, who was well qualified to judge, testified how worthily 
he upheld, by his gallantry, military capa-city and simple courtesy, the 
proud record of his house. 
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He lived after his retirement at Kalaswala, and employed hi& 
abilities and personal influence to the service o£ Government as President 
of the District Board. His family consisted of five sons and four 
daughters. The eldest daughter married Sardar Janmeja Singh of the* 
1st Punjab Cavalry, son of Sardar Indar Singh, at one time Attache to* 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The eldest son, Partab Singh, 
married the daughter of Sardar Hari Singh, son of Sardar Lai Singh of 
Talvrandi, of the Handhawa family. 

Sardar Jagat Singh had an estate of two hundred and fifty acres, 
which yielded an annual income of Hs. 1,000. He also enjoyed the- 
following assignments : the revenue of mauza Sangah, Bs. 300 per 
annum, granted to himself and his heirs male in perpetuity; Bs. 350' per 
annum, being the share assigned to him out of the jagir of his father. 
Colonel Jiwan Singh; a military pension of Bs. 2,128 per annum; the 
income of two hundred and fifty acres of land, amounting to Bs. 1,100 
per annum granted by Government as a reward for his distinguished 
military services. Sardar Jagat Singh was a Provincial Darbari and 
held the title of Sardar Bahadur. In 1893 in recognition of his services' 
as President of the Dsitrict Board in Sialkot, Honorary Magistrate and' 
Civil Judge, he was made a C.I.E. 

He died in 1903, and was succeeded as head of the family by his 
eldest surviving son, Sardar Autar Singh, who was an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner and a Divisional Darbari. He died in 1927. 

Sardar Bahadur TJpar Singh, the third son of Sardar Bahadur Jagat 
Singh, began his career as Zaildar in 1906 and was awarded five squares 
of land in 1916. During the Great War he provided the British Govern- 
ment with 208 recruits entirely at his own expense. In 1919 he rendered 
help in restoring law and order which had been violently disturbed in 
the Punjab in that year. His services were rewarded by a recruiting 
badge, a muafi grant of Bs. 75 per annum, the title of Sardar Sahib, 
and the grant of two squares of land in the Lyallpur district. I.ater 
he was made a Sardar Bahadur. The Silver Jubilee MedaJl was also 
conferred upon him in 1935. He has recently been granted a jagir of 
Bs. 250 per annum. At present he is a Sub-Begistrar, and Officer-in- 
charge of the Local Fund at Pasrur, besides being a member of the- 
District Board of Sialkot, and President of the Small Town Committee,. 
Kalaswala. He wields considerable influence in his ilaqa. 

The fourth son, Piar Singh, started with the rank of a Jamadar in. 
the regiment of his father. Throughout the period of the War, he was 
on active service in British East Africa. He was decorated with the 
Medal of 1914, and the General Service and the Yictory Medals. He- 
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more recently received tlie Silver Jubilee Medal from tbe LyaUpur dis- 
trict \^'liere lie is residing since Ms retirement as Subedar in 1920* 

Tbe youngest son, ex-Jamadar Datar Singb, contributed a hundred 
recruits during the War, besides serving in Palestine and Mesopotamia 
along with his unit, the 2 /107th Pioneers, in 1918. The unit was dis- 
banded in 1922, and he became a Watch and Ward Inspector of the 
Jforth-Western Eailway at Multan where he is at present. Sardar 
Gurdial Singh, the present head of the family, is the grandson of Sardar 
Bahadur Jagat Singh. He is a Divisional Darbari and an Honorary 
Magistrate at Xasur. 
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SARDAR PARKASH CHANDRA BIR SINGH CHHACHHL 


J assa Singh 
(died 1790>. 

Sadhn Singh. 

Three eons. 


Uttam Singh 
(died 182d}, 

Sardar Jiwan Singh 
(died 1852). 


Gurbakhsh Singh 
(died 1845). 


SABDAB TEHIi SINGH 
(died 1786)* 


Sardar Fateh Sizigh 
(died 1814). 

Gurmnkh Singh 
(died 1829)* 


Atar Singh 
(died 1837). 

Dewa Singh 
(dead). 


Mohar Singh 
(died 1857). 

Jit Singh 
(dead). 


Sher Singh 
(died 1814). 


Jit Singh 


Mahtab Singh 
(dead). 


Sardar Gnrdit Singh 
(died 1878). 


Jhanda Singh 
(dead). 


Sardar 
Mebr Singh 
(died 1915). 
I 

Sardar 

Charanjit 

Singh 

(died 1928). 




Dayal Singh 
(died 1898). 

Two gene- 
rations. 


Jagat Singh. 


I 

Niranjan 

Singh 

(died 1889), 


Sant Singh 
(born 1875). 

Indar Bir 
Singh 
(born 1902). 


1 

Sardar 
Moti Singh 

(bom 1877), 


PARKASH CHANDRA 
BIR SINGH 
(born 1908). 


Bhav Bbnshan Mohan 
Bir Singh 
(born 1918). 


Devendra Mohan 
Bir Singh 
(born 1923). 


The original home of the Chhachhi family is not definitely tnown^ 
though being of the Kohli Khatri tribe its ancestors in all probability 
emigrated fiom Bliatner to tlie Punjab where be settled at Salaigah 
in Cbacb, whence the title Chhachhi of the family is taken. 

Sardar Tehl Singh first entered the service of the Khatar Sardars^ 
but later joined Sardar Charat Singh Sukarchakia when that chief was 
becoming powerful and received from him faffirs to the amount of 
Rs. 36,700 at Mian Baud Ehel, Lawa and Dalar. This was in the year 
1741. Tehl Singh made conquests on his own account and captured the 
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forts of Dawar and Mapal from the Pathans of Makliad, both of which 
places lie held till 1785. On the death of Tehl Singh his three sons suc- 
ceeded to all his jagirs. Jassa Singh died soon after his father; hut 
Sardars Sher Singh and Fateh Singh throughout the early years of 
Eanjit Singh’s reign did excellent service, and received large additions 
to their estates at Bharatpur, Sahiwal, K,unjah and elsewhere to the 
value of Rs. 53,000. The brothers served at Kask in the Pind Dadan 
Khan district, against the Janjuahs at Pindi Gheb and Jhang and 
joined the first unfortunate expedition against Kashmir in 1814 in 
which both were slain. On their death the Pind Dadan Khan Jagirs 
and that of Abdal in Gujranwala were resumed. Gurmukh Singh and 
Sadhu Singh were taken into the GhorcTiara Kalan, in which the 
former remained till his death in 1829. He left one daughter, who 
married Kihal Singh, who took the name of Chhachhi and was allowed 
to hold his father-in-law’s jagir of Chakori in Gujranwala. 

IJttam Singh, eldest son of Sher Singh, succeeded to the family 
estate in Gujrat and Gujranwala and the same year the Maharaja gave 
to the second son, Atar Singh, the Lawa estate which had formerly been 
in possession of the family. IJttam Singh served with his contingent 
at the siege of Multan in 1818 and afterwards retired to Lawa where he 
was killed in 1926 in a revenue affray with the zamindars. The 
Maharaja resumed all his jagirs, with the exception of Mian Daud Khel 
and Lawa, worth Rs. 21,200, which descended to his son, Jiwan Singh. 
The new Sardar was not perhaps so fond of fighting as some of his 
family, but he had his fair share nevertheless. His contingent consisted 
of sixty-five horse, five zambnras or camel swivels, and a kettledrum, 
the sound of which was well known all along the frontier. He served 
at Bannu, Tonk, and Mitha Tiwana, where he was wounded, and at 
Peshawar where in the fatal battle of Jamrud his uncle, Atar Singh, 
was slain. For some eight years he was stationed at Dera Ismail Fihan, 
and had there plenty of work to do, as the border tribes were fierce 
haters of the Sikhs and gave him much trouble. After the Sutlej war he 
was posted, with his son, at Kachi under the orders of General Van Cort- 
landt, but soon after returned home, leaving his son, Gurdit Singh, with 
the contingent. He returned to his post, however, soon after Edwardes 
arrived in Bannu, and with his son, who was at this time a mere boy, 
served to the close of the Second Sikh War. Sardar Jiwan Singh was 
one of the few chiefs who remained loyal to the end; and of his fifty- 
five horsemen, only two during the whole seige of Multan deserted to 
the enemy. On annexation his service jagirs were resumed ; but his 
personal jagir, amounting to Rs. 7,000 at Mian Daud Khel and 
Salargah, the last of which had been in the family ever since 1741, were 
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•released to l>im for life, one-lialf to descend in perpetuity. Sardar 
Jiwan SingiL died in 1853. 

Sardar Ghirdit Singh, did good serrice in 1857, raising a force of 25 
eoxcars and guarding the ferry at Wazirabad. He also raised five 
sowars for service in Oudh, and received in recognition of his loyalty a 
Jchillat of Es. 300. He died in 1878 and was succeeded as the head of 
the Chhachhis by his eldest son, Sardar Mehr Singh, who was a Pro- 
vincial Darbari, and Honorary Magistrate and Sub-Eegistrar of Wazir- 
.abad where he lived. He rendered good service to Grovernnient and 
the title of Sardar Sahib was conferred upon him in 1915. On the death 
*of Gurdit Singh the jagir had been divided amongst all his sons, Mehr 
Singh’s share being Es. 1,516 and that of his brothers Es. 864 each. 
The jagir is now situated in the Talagang Tahsil of Attock. The 
family also owned in 1910 land in Wazirabad to the value of about 
'.Es. 50,000. In this Mehr Singh had no share, his own private proper- 
ty being chiefly situated in the Hafizabad Tahsil and in the Chenab 
Colony. 

On Sardar Mehr Singh’s death his only son, Sardar Charanjit 
Singh, vas made Sub-Eegistrar of Wazirabad which post he had to 
resign to act as an Honorary Magistrate in the Oampbellpore district 
during the Great War. He organized a War League in the Talagang 
'Tahsil with himself as secretary, besides being Yice-Chairman of the 
District War League. For recruiting and other work done during the 
was he received several sanads, a gun, a sword of honour and a badge. 
He returned to Wazirazad in 1920 and was made an Honorary 
.Magistrate there. Sardar Charanjit Singh was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Eeception Committee formed on the occasion of His Eoyal 
Highness, the Prince of Wales’ visit in 1922, contributed Es. 500 to- 
wards the Eeception Fund and made excellent arrangements for His 
Eoyal Highness’s reception at Wazirabad. He was a Provincial Dar- 
bari and President of the Sikh Sudhar Committee. He was succeeded 
in the family jagir and the hereditary Darbar seat by his son, Sardar 
Farkash Chandra Bir Singh, who received a Izhillat worth Es. 25 for 
services to the Eed Cross Society, and takes much interest in rural 
uplift. 

Sardar Dayal Singh, second son of Sardar Gurdit Singh, was made 
a Sub-Eegistrar in 1888 and an Honorary Magistrate in 1890. His 
^only son, Harwant Bir Singh, who proceeded, to England for higher 
studies in 1910 and was called to the Bar three years later is a practising 
. advocate at Oampbellpore where he is a member of the District Board. 
'Of his five sons the eldest, Kulwant Bir Singh, is a Haib-Tahsildar, and 
dhe second, Suihwant Bir Singh, a graduate. Both were educated at 
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the Aitchison College, Lahore. Sardar Mranjan Singh, fourth son of ' 
Sardar Gurdit Singh, was one of the earlier graduates of the Punjab- 
University and won the Eivaz Medal hut died in 1889. The fifth, Sardar • 
Sant Singh, was called to the Bar in 1915 and practised at Wazirahad - 
where he also worked as Suh-Eegistrar and Secretary of the Municipal 
Cotnmittee. His only son, Sardar Indar Bir Singh, settled in Dhudham- - 
her in Aitock and was miirdered by his tenants in 1930. Sardar Sant 
Singh himself died in 1936 leaving no male issue. The sixth, Sardar- 
Moti Singh, served in Prance, Palestine and Egypt with the 19th Lancers 
during the Great War and retired as a Eisaldar in 1919. He won the 
Indian Distinguished Service and five other medals. Eisaldar Moti Singh : 
also served as a member of the Municipal Committee, Wazirabad, and ' 
of the District Board, Attock. He died in 1936 leaving no male issue. 

Of the three sons of Jit Singh Chhachhi, Gurbakhsh Singh, the • 
eldest, was killed in 1845 at Ferozeshah. The second son, Mohar ' 
Singh, who had served in the same regiment as his brother was in 1848 
in the Ghorchara Kahn under Ganpat Eai. He went over with Sardar ' 
Sher Singh to Mul Eaj at Multan and obtaining from the Atariwala • 
chief a grant of the whole of the Ivawa jagir, in which he was legally a 
third sharer, he went off to take possession. But Amir Devi and Hukam 
Devi, the widows of Atar Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh, held out 
gallantly in the Lawa fort ; for the Chhachhi women could fight as - 
bravely as the men and Sher Muhammad Khan Tiwana coming to the 
rescue of the ladies, Mohar Singh was compelled to return to Sher Singh 
completely disappointed and his rightful share of the jagn was con- 
fiscated for his rebellion. He entered the service of the English Gov- 
ernment in 1857 and marching down into Hindustan, died in harness's 
like most of his family. 
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CHANA SINGH 
(died 1765). 


r 


Diwan Singh (dead) 


Hiba Smgh (dead). 
Hatan Singh (dead). 


Bhagwan Singh 
(dead). 


I 


"L 


o- Sardar Sham Earn l^ngh. 

(died Singh (dead). Singh (died (dead). * 


1844). 


Sitrdftt 4and& 
: (died 

1845). 


Hari Singh 
(died 1886). 




S-irdar 
Nihal 

Singh (died 

T 

Xtadha Singh I 
(died igsi). Sardar 
I Balwant 
i-^o genera- Singh 
tions. (died 1815). 


1813). 

I 

Sardar Jha&da 
Singh 
(died 1883). 

f 


Mahtab 
Singh (died 
1885). 


1^1 


« . ^ 

Sardar Arjun 

Singh (died 1914). 


Mul »mg„ 
(died 1910)., 

I 

Sardar 

Bakhshish 

Singh. 

Two generat^na 


Suchet Singh 
(died 1906). 


SatdMShiv- Sai'dar Nareiidra Sat^ndar- 
189^ Kajendra Singh sSh (b^. 

1886). (bom 1906). Singh (died 1930). 1913) 

I (died 1931). '' 

Gursaran 
Singh (born 
1934). 


L 


Sardar j^irpal 
Singh (died 
1901). 

Sardar Raghbir 
Singh (Adopted) 
(died 1913). 


r — i — ■ — 

Sardar Satbir Singh Kuljit Singh 

(born 1917), (born 1929). 

“ ~ ^ 


Sardar Bayal 
Singh (died 
1909). 

^ I 

Four genera* 
tions. 


Partap Singh 
(died 1905). 

I 

Godham Singh 
(died 1905). 

[ 

Two generations. 


1 

Banjit 
(bom 1932) 


Twala Singh 
(died 1896). 


r 


r 




Sardul Singh 
(died 1923). 

Two generations. 


Gurbakh^ Singh 
(dead). 

Two generations. 


^ the old days of the Muslim power, long before the Sikhs- 
obtained possession of the Punjab, an ancestor of Sardar Jagjit Singh. 
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went to Pakpattan to visit a celebrated mendicant, probably Bawa Parid, 
wbo resided there, hoping to obtain an heir by the blessing of the holy 
man. Por long he waited upon him and prepared his food, and at 
length obtained the blessing he sought. Prom this religious service 
he obtained the name of Bhandari, or steward, which still belongs to 
the Butalia family. 

Dhana Singh was an associate of Sardai Ifodh Singh, and after 
his death served under his son, Sardar Oharat Singh. He died in 1765 
leaving two sons, Diwan Singh and Hiba Singh, who followed the 
fortunes of the Sukarehakia chief; and when the latter obtained posses- 
sion of a great part of the Grujranwala district they came in for a fair 
share of the spoil, receiving Butala, Pahladpur, Kalsian and other 
villages. When Sardar Mahan Singh obtained possession of Bamnagar 
he assigned to Diwan Singh an allowance of Bs. 1,000 per annum from 
■the salt duties, which was held by him and his descendants till 1848. 

Diwan Sinwh was murdered by his nephew, Batan Singh, son of 
Hiba Singh; and his young son, Sham Singh, generally called Shamu 
.Singh, was summoned to court by the Maharaja and was confirmed in 
the possession of a part of his father’s estates. He rapidly rose to power 
rand received large jagirs, which at one time amounted to Rs. 50,000. 
He was called Kunjahia, from Kunjah in the Gujrat district, one of his 
.W/irs. 

. Sham Singh was killed at the battle of Baisa in 1813, being then 
twenty-seven years of age. The Maharaja treated his young son, Jhanda 
Singh, with great kindness, bul in 1819 resumed the jagir of Kunjah, 
giving him in exchange Sihari in the Sialkot district. Jhanda Singh’s 
'first inilitary- service was in Punch, where Diwan Dhanpat Rai and Mir 
Baz Klian had been giving trouble, and shortly afterwards he was ordered 
-to Hazara. He accompanied the Maharaja in the campaign of 1821-22, 
when Mankera and Dera Ismail Khan were taken, and received for his 
'gallantry valuable presents. 

About this time Jhanda Singh married his sister to Sher Singh, son 
•of Sardar Hukam Singh, and a lakh of rupees was spent on the occasion 
by either party. Never since has so splendid a marriage taken place in 
the Gujranwala district. Ranjit Singh, who had heard of the festivities, 
-and that the mother of Sardar Jhanda Singh had boasted of possessing 
-two Bharolas* of rupees, sent for Hukam Singh and Jhanda Singh, 
saying that as they could afford to spend so much on a marriage, they 
must each find it convenient to pay Bs. 50,000 for the good of the State.*^ 

a Panjabi word for a large basket of clay and wicker-work, generally used for 

-storing grain. 
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Savdar Jlianda Singli’s cMef services were on the frontier, in 
Cliacli, i^esliawar, Ynsafzai and Hazara. He was a man of energy and 
ability, and tlie Maharaja showed his appreciation of his character by 
giving him charge, tinder Sardar Hari Singh Xalwa, of the most 
nnruh' part of tJie country. His services here were numerous and im- 
portant, and are detailed in a sanad of 1834 under the seal of Nao Nihal' 
Singh, by which the villages of Butala and Pahladpur are granted to- 
Jhanda Singh and his heirs in perpetuity. In 1836 Jhanda Singh 
accompanied Prince Isao iSTihal Singh in his Derajat expedition. During 
part of the Kabul campaign he was Governor of fort Attock, and was 
able to give assistance to the British army in the way of supplies and 
caiTiage. 

The fortunes of Sardar Jhanda Singh were not much disturbed by^ 
the many revolutions which occurred after the great Maharajahs death. 
When Slier Singh ascended the throne^ his affection for Ganda Singh, 
cousin of Jhanda Singh, caused the latter to become influential at 
Court, though Sher Singh only added Ps. 600, which he soon afterwards 
resumed, to his jag in. By Sardar Jawahir Singh, Jhanda Singh was 
made AdalH, or Chief Justice of Lahore, in conjunction with Diwan 
Haldm liai, and held office till the close of the Sutlej campaign. 

In 1847 he was sent to Hazara as Naib Nazlrn, or Deputy Governor,, 
under Sardar Charat Singh Atariwala and Captain Abbott, and in 
Srovember of the same year he received, at the suggestion of the* 
Resident, the honorary title of Bahadur with the affix Vjcil Didar, 
Vin? 2 al BxtdTi, meaning ‘ open countenance and pure mind In May, 
S4S, soon after the outbreak at Multan, it was determined to send a 
>ikh force down the Sindh Sagar Doab to aid in drawing a cordon 
ound the city to prevent the spread of rebellion, and Jhanda Singh 

selected to command the force. His conduct on this occasion was^ 
dmirable, and Captain Abbott wrote in high terms of him. Not very 
>ng after this, part of the Charanjit regiment of horse under the Sar- 
ar’s command joined the rebels, and Abbott began to entertain doubts 
: his loyalty. He had been, at his urgent desire, sent with his force 
> Multan; but when within a few miles of the city he was recalled by 
te Resident, much to his own disappointment, as his inclination ever 
, Tried him where blows were thickest. The influence which Jhanda 
ngh possessed over Sardar Charat Singh, Governor of Hazara, was 
ry great; and in August, when that chief was fast throwing off all 
etence of loyalty, Jhanda Singh was sent with a confldential agent 
>m Gulab Singh, son of the governor, to endeavour to recall him tO' 
sense of his duty. He was totally unsuccessful, and at the time most 
Dught that he was willingly so, and that he had done his utmost 
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^videii and not to close the breach. But in those days the best men 
were surpected, and no one kuew whom to trust. The Sardar was 
.ordered back to Lahore and placed under arrest, but he was soon aicer 
released; and during* the last four or five months of the war he and his 
,sow€lts kept the road open between Lahore and Eamnagar, and thus 
performed most valuable service. No proofs of duplicity or disaffec- 
tion on Jhanda Singh's part have ever been forthcoming; and he was 
unsuccessful with Sardar Chatar Singh, because another and a stronger 
.influence was uiging that chief to rebel. 

On annexation all the personal estates of Sardar Jhanda Singh, 
.amounting to Es. 15,560, were confirmed to him for life. To his eldest 
.sou, Nihal Singh, Es. 3,550 of the above estate was to descend for life, 
but Nihal Singh died in January, 1864; and his joxmgeT brother, 
JMahtab Singh, who died in 1885, only received Es. 500 per annum, with 
the exception of the jcLgirs of Butala and Pahladpur, worth Bs, 1,500, 
-which were upheld in perpetuity. 

Sardar Jhanda Singh lived at Butala, Gujranwala. He was ap- 
pointed it jagirdar Magistrate in 1862, and possessed considerable in- 
fluence in the district. He was well known as a liberal and enlightened 
^gentleman. He expended about Es. 25,000 upon public bathing-tanks, 
sdliaramsalas and other benevolent works. He died in 1883, regretted by 
..aE classes. Of Jhanda Singh's life jagirs, a portion, valued at Es. 2,000, 
less a nazmna deduction of one-fourth, together with the perpetual jagir 
grant of Es. 1,500, was sanctioned to his heirs, namely, to his grandson, 

: Sardar Balwant Singh, and his sons, Mahtab Singh and Mul Singh. 

Sardar Balwant Singh's father had been commandant of one thousand 
horse under Prince Nao Nihal Singh in the Ohaharyari Dera, with a jagir 
oi Es. 3,550 in Chapal and Kot Shah Muhammad. This jagir, included 
in his father's estate, lapsed on Nihal Singh's death in 1864. His son, 
Balwant Singh, was allowed a life grant of Es. 1,200 per annum in the 
Gujranwala Tahsil and later on, when his grandfather died, enjoyed a 
further grant as already stated. He owned 2,000 ghumaons of land in 
three Tahsils of the Gujranwala district, yielding an annual income of 
about Es. 1,500. Besides this he was granted seven squares of land in 
the Samundri Tahsil of the Chenab Colony and he founded a village 
called Eila Balwant Singh after his name, in the Hafizabad Tahsil. 
He spent a large sum of money on public buildings, opening a charitable 
dispensary at Butala at his own expense. He was for many years an 
Extra Judicial Assistant Commissioner. He retired on pension in 1908 
and was the second Provincial Darbari in his own district. He died 
childless in 1915, leaving property worth many lakhs, a part still being 
administered by a trust created by him, for running a girls' school at 
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'Gujrauvrula, for tlie dispensaiy at Butaia and to provide the scholarship 
of Ks. per mensem for higher technical and scientific education to be 
obtaine 1 abroad by a Silsh youth. The rest of the property is at present 
being nii.r aged by the widow of the late Sardar who left instructions in 
,his will lor the adoption of a son from the descendants of his cousin, 
Sardar Arjun Singh. The jagir vested in him was granted in half to 
the sons of Sardar Arjun Singh and to Sardar Mul Singh, respectively. 
Arjun Singh with his brother, Suchet Singh, was allowed a jagi^ of 
Hs. 1,810 in succession to their father, Mahtab Singh, who died in 
1885, after having been an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge for 
many years. They owned 1,200 glvuTnaons of land in the Gujranwala 
-and “Wazirabad Tahsils. Sardar Arjun Singh was a Zaildwr at Butaia, 
.a Divisional Darhari and a member of the District Board. He was 
granted five squares of land in the Dyallpur Tahsil. He died in 1914. 
Suchet Singh was employed in the police till his death in 1906. His 
jagir was assigned to Arjun Singh. Mul Singh, the youngest son of 
Sardar Jhanda Singh, was a Tahsildar. He owned about five thousand 
gJmmaons of land in Gujranwala, in addition to twenty squares of land 
in the Jhelum Canal which he bought for one lakh of rupees. He died 
in 1919. 

Sardar Arjun Singh left behind five sons, the eldest of wliom, 
-Jagjit Singh, may now be considered as head of the family. He has^ 
-conserved bis resources carefully and is a public spirited gentleman. 
He is Honorary Joint Secretary of the Sikh Sardar’ s Association and 
-a member of the District Bed Cross Society, the Klxaha Educational 
Council, the Prisoners’ Aid Society and various other bodies. During 
the Great "War Sardar Jagjit Singh provided recruits and has since 
been assisting the administration in various ways. He is a jagirdar 
and a Provincial Darhari and is exempted from certain provisions of 
the Arms Act. His brother, Shivnath Singh, is an Assistant Sub- 
Inspector of Police in the Montgomery district. 

After the death of Sham Singh in 1813, his brother, Dharam Singh 
received a portion of his jagirs. He served at Multan, 'Xashmir, Pesha- 
war and in other campaigns; and when he grew old, the Maharaja, 
resuming his jagirs, gave him a cash pension of Bs. 2,000, and placed 
his son, Ganda Singh, with Prince Sher Singh, who gave him a jagir of 
Bs- 8,000 from his own estate. Ganda Singh was a great favourite 
of the Prince, whom he accompanied to Tusafzai, where he was wounded 
and afterwards to Bulu. "W hen the Prince was IVaziin- of Kashmir, 
Ganda Singh held both civil and military appointments under him, and 
was employed to reduce the Bajas of Bhamha and Khakha to obedience. 
He afterwards served at Haushehra and Bannu. Wlien Sher Singh 
^-^scended the throne he gave to Ganda Singh additional jagirs, worth 
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Es. 30,000, about Butala and appointed bim to the command of Orderl 3 r 
Dera. He was with the Maharaja when he was assassinated, and was^. 
severely wounded in the endeavour to defend him. He was tilled in- 
December, 1845, at the battle of Ferozeshah, where Kirpal Singh was- 
also wounded. A short time previously he had introduced his sons,. 
Kirpal Singh and Dayal Singh, to the young Maharaja Dalip Singh 
and had obtained for them a jagir of Es. 12,000. Shortly afterwards,., 
however, the jagir w^as reduced to Es. 6,000 by Eaja Lai Singh. Sardar* 
Kirpal Singh was at Hazara at the time of the Multan outbreak and he^ 
remained faithful, acting under the orders of Captain Abbott, while* 
Dayal Singh was at Lahore in attendance on the Maharaja. Sardar* 
Kirpal Singh resided at Kunjah, about six miles from the town of' 
Giijrat- He was a Divisional Darbari. He died in 1901 without issue^„ 
but had adopted Eaghbir Singh, his grandnephew. Of his brothers^ 
Sardar Dayal Singh, known as Kunjahia, took up his abode at Wadala- 
in the Sialkot district and acted for some time as Vice-President of the 
District Board. He was appointed Honorary Magistrate and Civil. 
Judge and his name was on the list of Provincial Darbaris. He had 
six squares of land in the Lyallpur Tahsil and enjoyed a jagir ot 
Es. 2,500. Sardar Partap Singh was an Extra Assistant Commissioner- 
in the Punjab on a salary of Es. 9,600 per annum. He retired on. 
pension and died in 1905. He owned the village of Sajada in TahsiL 
Hafizabad, a portion of Kaushehra in the Siailkot district and had pur- 
chased several irrigated plots in the Gujranwala and Wazirabad Tahsils* 
and 14 squares of land on the Jhelum Canal. He was a Provincial 
Darbari. In reognition of his services the hereditary title of ^ ^Sardar 
was conferred on his eldest grandson, Eaghbir Singh, whose property 
and that of his brothers, as they were minors, remained under the- 
management of the Court of Wards. Their jagir was worth Es. 600. 
Sardar Partap Singh^s grandsons, Sudh Singh and Bahadur Singh 
died in 1912 and 1918 respectively. Their brother, Budh Singh, served, 
for a time as Aide-de-Camp to His Highness the Eaja of Faridkot. 
Along with his nephew he now holds 3,500 acres of land besides an 
annual jagir worth Es. 600. He is a member or office-holder of several 
district committees and is a public spirited gentleman. He contributedi 
to various funds in aid of Government. Sardar Budh Singh is a 
Divisional Darbari and is exempt from certain provisions of the Arms^ 
Act. For the last 15 years he has been serving as Honorary Magistrate^ 
and, at present, he exercises 1st class powers both as Magistrate* 
and as Civil Judge. Jwala Singh, the fourth son of Ganda Singh,, 
had lands in the Wazirabad Tahsil yielding about Es. 2,000 per- 
annum. He resigned his post of Honorary Magistrate in 1884, but 
his name remained on the Provincial Darbar list until his death. A. 
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jagir of aboiit Es. 635 ^as assigned to Ms sons, Sardnl Singli and 
Gorbaklisli Singh after Ms death, and they took up their abode at 
^ViiPiiiabad. Gurbakhsh Singh has since died. The four sons of Sardar 
Gauria Singh jointly enjoj’ed a nominal jagir income of Rs. 10,000 per 
annum, secured to them under order of the Supreme Government in 1850^ 
It was made up of the revenues of eleven villages in Tahsil Daska,. 
Sialkot, and of two villages in Gujranwala, but a considerable portion 
was resumed on the deaths of the original grantees. Hari Singh, 
brother of Sardar Ganda Singh, died in 1886. His son, Ladha Singh, 
enjoyed a reduced jagir income of Es. 185 per annum, in addition to 
Es. 400 derived from nine hundred highas of land in Sialkot. Wasakha 
Singh, son of Sardar Dayal Singh, was at first a Naib-Tahsildar and then 
lived ou pension. <Jf Ms sons Jawahir Singh was a Tahsildar and gave 
the income of his jagir to the War Eelief Fund till the termination 
of the Great ITar. Of his six sons, the eldest, Sardar Harbans Singh, 
was an Advocate at Ijahore and is now Deptity Chief Police Officer in 
the Xabha State; the second son. Dr. Baldev Singh, was a medics^l 
officer in the jS’orth-'VTestern Railway and was killed at Quetta in the 
Earthquake; the third son, Sardar Harcharn Singh, is a Sub-Judge 
at Amritsar. Jawahir Singh^s branch are permanently settled in 
Lahore. His brother, Gurmukh Singh, died in 1907, leaving a son, 
Gurbachan Singh, who is a Divisional Darbari and is employed as an 
Inspector on the JsTorth- Western Railway. 

Tw,-) members of tMs large family occupy some position of signi- 
ficance. One is Sardar Bakhshish Singh, the only son of Sardar Mul 
Singh. He is a Divisional Darbari and an hereditary Sardar. He is 
a life member of the Red Cross Society and one who has been contribut- 
ing liberally to various public funds. The second is Sardar Iqbal Singh, 
brother of Sardar Jawahir Singh above mentioned. He is a retired 
Tahsildar, with a record of distinguished and meritorious service to 
Government behind Mm. In particular, he did very useful work during 
the period of the War both in his official and in his private capacity,, 
and raised large subscriptions for various funds and for providing 
recruits. For the whole period of that campaign he contributed Es. 200 
annually out of his own jagii\ He possesses numerous certificates from 
British and Indian officers, all bearing testimony to his vigorous efforts 
in connection with the War. He also did good work in connection with 
the disturbances of 1919 and the various Sikh agitations which occurred 
during the period of his service. Sardar Iqbal Singh has recently 
been employed as Revenue Assistant in the Patiala State. His son,. 
Inderjit Singh, a graduate of the * Government College, has recently 
been .granted the King’s Commissioii. * , 
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SARDAR sahib SARDAR BALWANT SINGH NALWA- 

HARDAS SINGH 
(died 1762). 

Gurdayal Singh 
(died 1798). 

Sardar Hari Singh 
(died 1837). 


Sardar Gurdit Singh 
(died 1882). 


Sardar Jawahir Singh 
(died 1877). 


Sardar Punjab 
Singh 
(died 1854). 


Sardar Arjun 
Singh 

(died 1848). 

J 


Sardar Ichhra Singh 
(died 1908). 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Narayan 
Singh (died I934i. 


Sampuran Singh 
(died 1874), 

Sardar Kartar Singh 
(died 1868). 


n. 


I 1 I 

HaHar Mul SARDAR 
Singh Singh SAHIB 
(died (died SARDAR (born 1895). 
1894). 1897). BALWANT 
SINGH 
(born^l894) 


I i i 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sant Bakhshish 
Iqbal Singh Singh Singh 

(born vborn 1901). 
1897). I 


i 


Kalwant Sardar 

Singh Indar 

(born Singh 

1911). (born 

1914). 


r 


r 


Satbinder 

Singh 

(born 1928). 


Harbindar 

Singh 

(born 1933): 


Son not yet 
named 
(born 1936). 


I Jasbir Singh 

1 (born 1934). 

Surjit Singh (born 1935). 


Sardar Kuldip Singh 
(born 1923). 


Amarjit Singh 
(born 1928). 


Paramjit^ Singh 
(born 1931). 


Hardas Singh and his son, Gurdayal Singh, were followers of the 
Snkarchakia chiefs. The former was killed in action in 1762, and the 
latter accompanied Charat Singh and Mahan Singh on all their expedi- 
jtions, and received in jagir the village of Baloke near Shahdara. 


Hari Singh, like Ran jit Singh himself, was born in the town of 
^3-ujranwala, and was only seven years old when his father died. He, 
however, early distinguished himself, and at the siege of Kasnr in 1807 
behaved with such gallantry that Ranjit Singh made him a Sardar and 
gave him a jagir. During the siege of Multan, in March, 1810, Hari 
Singh was much burnt by a firepot thrown from the walls of the fort, 
;and it was some months before he was again fit for service. He then 
rednceci the Mitha Tiwana country, which he was allowed to hold as a 
.sersdce jagir. In 1818 he accompanied Prince Kharak Singh in the last 
• aiid successful expedition against Multan, and the next year commanded 
4Qne divisioji of the army invading Kashmir. In 182^ he was appointed 
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.governor of tlie conquered ijruvinee in the roum of l)iwan iloti Kaiu 
who was thought too gentle a ruler for the rude ami unsettled popula- 
tion. liari Singh did not err on the side of leniency. He ruled with 
a strong hand; and the Kashmiris lulled him so much that the Maharaja 
was compelled to recall him in 1821 and reappointed Moti Ham to the 
.governorship. 

Hari Singh was ordered to join the army, then on its M'ay to 
Jtlankera; and Misar Diwan Chand, who was a rival of he Sardar, tried 
to persuade the Maharaja that he would not obey the order. Obedience 
was not easj’ to Hari Singh; for the wild mountaineers, to the nuniLer 
of twenty thousand, opposed his passage, and at Pakli he was compelled 
to halt with his force of seven thousand men. Pakli had long been a 
.spot dreaded by merchants, for the hill men of that place were accustomed 
to demand a toll on shawls, wool and other Kashmir merchandise. Hari 
Singh, after vain eitoris to induce the enemy to yield him a passage, 
.attacked them with vigour and, storming their stockades, defeated them 
with great slaughter. After this he imposed a fine of five rupees and a 
half on each house in the district, and proceeded southwards to join the 
Alaharaja, who was much pleased with his exploits and forgave the un- 
jpaid l)a]anee of the Kashmir revenues. 

Hari Singh was now appointed Governor of Hazara, at this time 
ihe most turbulent province under Sikh rule. He was not a man suiied 
to conciliate the Hazara tribes, lur he hated all Muslims fiercely, 
and was never so happy as when fighting against them ; but lie was 
brave even to recklessness, fertile in resotu'ce and prompt in action. At 
Teri in 1823 he was commanding a portion of the Sikh army watching 
.the movements of Muhammad Azim Khan, while the Maharaja was 
engaged with the Yusafzai Pathans on the other side of the Kabul river. 
In 1824 his harshness excited an insiaTection in Darband, and he was 
.attacked bj the insurgents in great force, and could only maintain 
his position with dij0S.culty till the arrival of reinforcements. On another 
occasion his force, in which were Sardars Chatar Singh and Sham Singh 
Atariwala, and some of the bravest of the Sikh chiefs, was attacked by a 
iorce of Tusafzais five times as numerous. Disdaining flight or sur- 
render, the little band charged the enemy and gallantly cut their way 
through, with but little loss. 

In the beginning of 1827 Sayad Ahmad Shah roused all the fanatic 
population of Yusafzai for a holy war against Sikhs and infidels, and was 
joined by the Barakzai chiefs of Peshawar. Sardar Hari Singh, with 
i;wenty-five thousand men, was ordered to prevent the Sayad from 
crossing the Indus till the Maharaja should arrive with reinforcements. 
'But prudence was not part of Hari Singh^s nature, and half his force 
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under Sardar Budli Singk Sindkanwalia crossed tlie river and entrenclied 
at Saidu, where it was surrounded "by overwkelming numbers of tka 
enemy. Budk Singk, kowever, induced tke Peskawar Sardars to desert 
tke Sayad, and saUying from kis entrenckments defeated tke enemy so- 
conipletely tkat it was long before tke Sayad was able agam to appear- 
in tke field. Wken Eanjit Singk and Hari Singk arrived tke army 
marcked to Peskawar, wkiek wms pillaged by tke Sikks. Tke palace of 
tke Bala Hissar and many of tke ckief buildings were destroyed, tke- 
mosctnes were defiled, and tke trees cut down for fuel. Tke tribute of 
Peskawar was increased, and tke Makaraja carried away witk kim, as. 
a kostage, tke son of Yar Mukammad Kk,an. 

By tke Treaty of tke 12tk Marck, 1833, witk Skak Skuja, the 
Makaraja obtained the cession of Peskawar, tke Derajat and Maican. 
Tke Skak’s power to bestow anything whatever was purely nominal;, 
but soon afterwards, Sardar Hari Singk, witk Prince Nao Nikal Singk, 
was sent to Peshawar on pretence of demanding an increased tribute, 
but in reality to seize tke city. One morning ke sent a polite- 
message to tke Barakzai Sardars, informing them tkat tke Prince wished 
to view tke city and tkat it would be well for them to retire to Bagk 
All Mardan Kkan while ke went round tke walls. Accordingly tke whole- 
Sikk force was put in motion, and accompanied by tke young Prince, 
who was mounted on an elephant, moved towards tke city. Some of tke- 
Afghan troops made a spirited resistance ; but tke Barakzai Sardars fled, 
and Hari Singk witk his small force of eight thousand men took posses- 
sion of Peskawar. 

After this success, Sardar Hari Singk remained as Commander-in- 
Ckief on tke Frontier. In 1835 Dost Mukammad Kkan determined to- 
re-take P eskawar if possible, and sent a force -under M-ukammad Kh a-n to 
endeavour to dislodge tke Sikhs. Ho serious attack was, ko-wever, 
then made, although tke rival forces were engaged in perpetual, 
skirmishes witk varying success. 

In 1836 Hari Singk was directed to b-uild a fort at Jamrud, at tke" 
entrance of tke Kkyber Pass, from tke walls of which tke Makaraja migkt' 
see Jalalabad. Accordingly tke fort was b-uilt, of small strength or 
size, but impregnable to tke Kkyber -tribes, wko possessed no artillery. 
But tke suspicions of Amir Dost Mukammad were aroused, and ke- 
determined to destroy tke fort wkiek commanded tke road to Kabul. 
He collected a force of seven thousand horse, two thousand matchlock- 
men and eighteen guns, and placed them under kis son, Mukammad 
Akbar Kkan, and Mirza Sami Kkan, kis minister. Witk tke army were 
three other of tke Amir’s sons, Mukammad Afzal Kkan, Agim TTha^^ 
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and Haidar Ktan, tlie last still a boy. Tbe Afghans marched throngh 
the PasSj and, being joined by about t-welre thousand Khyberis, en- 
camped before Jamrad. The fort was not at this time prepared against 
attack. It was garrisoned by only eight hundred Sikhs, and Hari Singh 
was ill with fever in Peshawar. The Afghans surrounded the fort, and 
commenced a heavy fire on its southern face. On the sixth day the 
defences were almost entirely destroyed, and so large a breach made 
in the wall that a troop of cavalry could have charged up it. ilahan 
Singh Mirpuria, who was in command, sent message after message to 
Hari Singh; and the last was to the effect that the garrison could hold 
out but one other day. On hearing this, the General, ill as he was, 
turned out his whole force, six thousand foot, one thousand regular 
cavalry and three thousand irregulars, and marched towards Jamrud; 
but the first day he advanced only two miles. But the news of his 
approach gave fresh life to the garrison, and they repulsed an assault 
of the Afghans with desperate courage, the assailants losing three 
hundred men. The next day was fortunately a Friday, and the enemy 
made no attack, being engaged in burying their dead. Early on Saturday 
morning Hari Singh arrived before the fort. For seven days the hostile 
armies lay opposite each other, neither wishing to commence, till Hari 
Singh, impatient of inaction, gave the signal for battle. 

The Sikh attack was directed against that portion of the Afghan 
position where Zarin Khan and ifomind Khan were in command, and 
was completely successful. The Afghan troops were driven hack and 
both their leaders wounded, and the whole army, seeing the fate of 
the advanced dmsion, wavered, turned and fled. The Sikhs thought 
i;he day was their own, and eagerly pressed on, capturing six guns ; but 
their desire for revenge and plunder carried them too far, and at this 
moment Shamas* ud-din Khan swept -with a large hody of Afghan horse 
and, driving the Sikhs back in confusion and with great loss, completely 
changed the aspect of affairs. Hari Singh now saw that his presence 
alone could retrieve the day, and, in spite of the entreaties of his officers 
Kahan Singh Majithia, Surmukh Singh Butalia and Diwan Devi Sahai, 
he rode to the front and urged his men to stand their ground and 
Tepulse th(i enemy. The victory might still have been to the Sikhs; but 
Hari Singh, who alone could ensure it, was struck by two balls, one in the 
side and the other in the stomach. He knew he was mortally wounded, 
but, fearing to discourage his men, he turned his horse’s head, and 
managed to ride as far as his tent. He swooned as he was taken from 
his horse ; and half an hour later the hravest of the Sikh Generals, the 
man, with the terror of whose name Afghan mothers still quiet their 
fretful children, was dead- The army was kept in ignorance of his 
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/leatli; but all knew be was grievously wounded, and fell back beneatb 
tke walls of Jamrud, where they threw up entrenchments and waiteJ 
for reinforcements. For two whole days Mahan Singh Mirpuria and 
his other ofiacers concealed the death of the General ; but at last it could’ 
be no longer a secret, and the dismay of the army was extreme. To add 
te their distress they could obtain no water; and if it had not been for 
a fall of rain, most unusual at that time of the year, the Sikhs would 
have been compelled to abandon their entrenchments and cut their way 
through the enemy to Peshawar. JLt length help came. Raja Dhian 
Singh, Princes Kharak Singh and Nao ISTihal Singh, Jamadar Khushhal 
Singh, General Ventura and all the flower of the Sikh chivalry, hastened 
up from Lahore by forced marches and twelve days after the battle* 
arrived before Jamrud, and the Afghan army broke up their camp and 
hastily retreated through the Eliyber upon Jalalabad. 

The results of this battle were not important. The Sikhs had in- 
deed lost their most dashing General, but the Afghans had retired with- 
out attempting to improve the victory. Each army lost three guns, and 
among those taken from the Afghans was one of immense size, the 
fellov/ of the Zabar Zang of Ghazni. 

No sooner was the great chief dead than his family began to quarrel 
about his property and jagirs. At the time of his death Hari Singh 
possessed larger estates than any other man in the Punjab proper. He* 
was lord of Gujranwala, Kachi, Hurpur, Mitha Tiwana, Shekhowal,. 
Kalargarh, Hazara, Khanpur, Dhana, Khatak and other places, worth 
Rs. 8,52,000 per annum; but with these jagirs he was bound to furnish 
two regiments of cavalry, a battery of artillery and a camel swivel 
battery. His wealth in money and jewels was also very great, and hiff 
family thought that its possession was well worth a fight. Jawahir 
Singh and Gurdit Singh were sons of the Sardar^s first wife ; Arjun Singh 
and Punjab Singh of his second wife; and the half-brothers had never 
bem oil good terms. Arjun Singh and Punjab Singh took possession 
of the late Sardar^s fortified house at Gujranwala, while Jawahir Singh 
and his brother held the town. So fierce was the dispute between them,, 
that the Maharaja, always glad of an opportunity to fill his own treasury, 
confiscated all Hari Singh^s property and estates, with the exception of 
Rs. 19,600 assigned to the brothers in the following proportion : Arjun 
Singh, Rs. 6,500; Jawahir Singh, Rs. 5,500; Gurdit Singh. Rs. 2,200,- 
Punjab Singh Rs. 5,400. Gujranwala was given in jagir to Misar Beli 
Ram and Hazara to Sardar Tej Singh in 1838. 

Sardar Jawahir Singh had in 1832 been appointed to command at^ 
Jahangira, and two years later he was sent on duty to Peshawar, and 
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was engaged in many of the actions with the Afghans up to the time of 
his father's death in April, 1837. 

In October, 1848, Sardar Arjnn Singh joined the rebels. He shut 
himself up in the fortified house at Gujranwala with about one hundred 
men, and openly defied the Government. A small detachment sent by 
the Darbar to bring him into Lahore was unsuccessful; but when a Body 
of troops sent by Brigadier Campbell and a squadron of Skinner's Horse 
marched against him, he fled. The defences of the house were destroyed 
and the property found in it confiscated. 

Sardar Jawahir Singh, whose sympathies were with the rebels, and 
who was at any rate an enemy of Eaja Tej Singh, had been arrested and 
kept a close prisoner in the house of Gulab Singh Kalal in Lahore. He, 
however, managed to win over his guards to the popular side, and he 
and the six soldiers escaped together to Gujranwala. Eallia Earn, 

who was then in authority at that place, tried to seize him; but Jawahir 
Singh was not to be caught a second time, and escaping from the town, 
he joined the army of Eaja Sher Singh. He fought against the British 
with great gallantry at Chilianwala and Gujrat ; and he was the man who 
led the dashing charge of irregular cavalry at Chilianwala, which so 
nearly ruined the fortune of the day. 

Punjab Singh was the only one of the brothers who reiuained faith- 
ful to his Government, and his jagir alone was exempted from confisca- 
tion. He died in 1854, and his jagir lapsed to Governnitut. His widow 
received a small pension of Es. 25 a month. 

Arjun Singh died in 1848 soon after his escape from Gujranwala. 
His two sons had each a small allowance of Es. 96. 

In 1857 Sardar Jawahir Singh was one of the first of the Punjab 
Sardars selected by the Chief Commissioner for service in Hindustan. 
Proud of the confidence reposed in him, J awahir Singh served throughout 
the war with a gallantry and devotion which none STirpassed. He was 
Eisaldar and senior native of&cer of the 1st Sikh Cavalry. At Lucknow, 
Bithur, Cawnpore, Kalpi, and wherever that noble regiment was engaged, 
Jawahir Singh was present. He was eighteen times engaged with the 
enemy ; and at the close of 1859 he received, as a reward for his services, 
a jagir of Es. 12,000 per annum. He had previously received the Order 
of British India for distinguished services in the field. In 1862 he was 
made an Honorary Magistrate of Gujranwala, where he resided until 
his death in 1877. In addition to the jagir he owned a small property 
at Amritsar, known as Hari Singh ka Bagli^ yielding about Es. 1,000 
annually. His brother, Gurdit Singh, attempted, without success, to 
secure a half share in these garden lands; and this action so incensed 
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Jawahir Singh, that he made a will assigning the whole of his property 
to Bedi Snjan Singh of Tina, the family priest. The document was 
contested by Grnrdit Singh, who was obliged to sell all the property that 
remained to him to meet the law expenses. Ultimately the case was 
referred to Hessra. -Arthur Brandreth and H. E. Perkins, of the Punjab 
CoJiimiesaion, for decision by arbitration. These officers held that one- 
half the garden should be considered ancestral property, Bedi Sujan 
Singh taking the other half under the will; and that the Bedi should 
take the garden in trust for the maintenance of Sardar J awahir Singh^s 
widow, he making over one-half on her death to the heirs of Sardar 
Hari Singh, As regards Sardar Jawahir Singh’s jagir^ one-haJlf was 
assigned in perpetuity to Gurdit Singh and his heirs male, the remain- 
der being held by him for his own lifetime. This settlement was 
sanctioned in 1882, and in the same year Sardar Gurdit Singh died. 
He had been in the enjoyment of a cash allowance of Ps. 480 since 
annexation. It was continued to four ladies of his family as a main- 
tenance charge. The perpetual jagir of Es. 674 passed to Ichhra 
Singh, son of Sardar Arjun Singh, Government having, in 1884, sanc- 
tioned its continuance to him although it should have been resumed 
on the death of Gurdit Singh. Sardar Ichhra Singh was a ProvinciaJl 
Darbari and Zaildar of Gujranwala. In his early days, being hard 
pressed by his creditors, he took service in Bikaner as commander of 
the State troops. He resigned this post in 1876, having held it for 
six years, and accepted a Colonel’s commission in the Nepal army. He 
eventually gave up soldiering and settled at Gujranwala, where he 
died in 1908. His jagir increased in value to about Rs. 2,400, half 
of it being perpetual. His private property consisted of ten squares 
of land in the Canal Colony, 300 ghumaons round Gujranwala city and 
several shops and houses in the city itself. 

He was succeeded by his only son, Narayan Singh, who was granted 
his father’s seat in Provincial Darbars and whose hereditary title of 
Sardar was recognized. He also succeeded his father as Zaildar, and for 
soioQ.e time served as an Honorary Magistrate. During the period of the 
^^ar he proved very helpful to Government, supplying recruits and 
collecting money for the War Loan and other Relief Funds. He was 
rewarded with ten squares of land, a sword of honour, a I hillat and the 
title of Sardar Bahadur. Sardar Bahadur Sardar Narayan Singh was 
Vice-President of the Gujranwala Municipal Committee for a few 
years, and was very popular in his district. He died in 1934, leaving 
behind six sons. 

His eldest son, Sardar Sahib Sardar Balwant Singh Nalwa, suc- 
ceeded him as head of the family. He is a Barrister-at-Law and is an 
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Extra Assistant Conimissioner in tie Punjab. In the discharge of his 
official duties he helped in the suppression of the Civil Disobedience 
movement at Multan and of the Akali movement generally. The title 
of Sardar Sahib was conferred on him in 1931; and in addition he in- 
herited the title of Sardar, the family jagir^ the ZaUdari, and the 
status of a Provincial Darbari from his father. Iqbal Singh, the second 
son, is a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Indian Medical Service, and is In- 
spector-General of Prisons in Burma; the third son, Sardar Sant Singh 
is a Deputy Superintendent of Police in the Punjab, who, while round- 
ing up revolutionaries at Lyallpur, lost sight of one of his eyes as a 
result (:f an explosion of a bomb and the fourth son, Sardar Bakhshish 
Singh, is an Honorary Magistrate at Gujranwala. 


I 
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DIWAN BAL KRISHAN, AKALGARHIA. 

HOSHNAK EAI (died 1797). 


Nanat CJiand 
(died 1831). 

Batan Chand 
(died 1830). 

Diwan Bam 
Oband 
(died 1888). 


Gupmukb Eai 
(died 1830). 


Devi 
Dayal 
(died 1876). 


Diwan Sawan Mai ; 
(died 1844). 


Bam Sarup» alias 
Ghulam 
Muhi-nd-din. 


Daryai^Mal 
(died 1925). 

Two 

generations. 


Gobind Bam 
(born 1862). 

Two 

generations. 


Har Gopal 
(born 1864). 

Two 

generations. 


Baul Das 
(born 1867). 

t4o 

generations. 


Kaban Cband 
(died 1876). 

Four 

generations. 


Bal Mukand 
(died 1899). 

Three 

generations. 


Bbagat Bam 
(died 1918). 

Two 

generations. 


Sant Bam 
(died 1901). 


Bam Natb 
(born 1880), 

Two 

generations. 


Sri Bam Prem Natb 
(born 1886) (died 1917). 

^ i' 

Four sons. 


Bisbambar 

Natb 

(born 1898). 
Two sons. 


Diwan Bam Diwan Karam 

Das Mul Eaj Narayan 

(died 1831). (died 1851). (died 1903). 

I I { 

Wazir Gband Diwan Five 

(died 1882). Hari Singh generations. 

I (died 1913). 

Bagbpat Bai 1 

(died 1893). 

Diwan il^ansi Lai 
(died 1927). 


Sham Singh Bam Singh 
(died 1881). (died 1922). 

mx. I I 

Three Four 

generations, generations. 


Narayan 

Singh 

(died 1905).. 
Four 

generations. 


Gopal Lai 
(born 1883). 

Four sons. 


DIWAN 

BAL KBISHAN 
(born 1893). 


Mad^nMohan IndJMohait 


(born 1906). 
Two sons. 


Lai 

(born 1930). 


Lai 

(born 1912). 


Lai 

(bom 1923). 


Onkar Nath 
(born 1916), 


Bhishma 
(died 1929). 


Karn Vir 
(born 1929). 


Vikram Pal 
(born 1933). 
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Hosimak Eai, a Ekatri of the Chopra caste, was a servant of Sardar 
Dal Singh of Akalgarh, with whom he took service about the year 1768. 
He was not himself a man of any note, and his name is only remembered 
through the genius of Sawan Mai, his third son, and the rebeUion of 
Mul Eaj, his grandson. 

Eanak Chand, the eldest son of Hoshnak Eai, entered the service 
of Dal Singh in 1788, and there remained until the death of the chief 
in 1804, when Akalgarh, which was held as a dependency of the Sukar- 
chakia feU by escheat into the hands of Eanjit Singh. He then 

left his native town and entered the force ot Diwan Mohkam Chand, 
under whom he rose to posts of considerable trust, and after the death 
of that General he was employed in collecting the revenues of Multan 
and Eashmir. His only son, Eatan Chand, died one year before him, 
in 1830, and Earn Chand, his grandson, succeeded to his appomtment. 
Earn Chand was at this time but twelve years of age; but Maharaja 
Eanjit Singh took a fancy to him and made him Chancellor, giving him 
charge of his private seal. After the death of the Maharaja he took no 
part°in public life, residing at Akalgarh in receipt of a pension of ’ 
Es. 2,400. The esteem in which Bam Chand was held for his liberality 
and integritj' was very great. He had built large tanks at Ichhra near 
Lahore and"^ at Eankka, a place of pHgrimage sacred to Guru Eanak. 
At Lahore he maintained a doctor aiivl a dispensary for the gratuitous 
distribution of medicine to the poor; he founded a Sanskrit school at 
Amritsar and a sadaicart, or poor-house, at Benares; and he subsciibed 
Es. 50,000 to the Jubilee Memorial of Her Majesty Queen Tictorio at' 
Benares. At this city he resided during the last four j'ears of his life, 
and there he died in ISSS. He was a Provincial Darbari, and his eldest 
son, Daryai Mai, was a Divisional Darbari and a member of the Guj- 
ranwala District Board. Diwan Daryai Mai worked as President of ' 
the Municipal Committee, Akalgarh and won many sanads and certi-- 
fieates in recognition of his successlul exertions in the cause of educa- 
tion and vaccination. He was later awarded five squares of land on 
the Lower Bari Doab Colony. He died in 1925 and was succeeded in 
the Divisional Darbar by his son, Hans Eaj, who was allowed the 
courtesy title of ‘ Diwan ’. Diwan Hans Eaj has put in good service- 
as a Tahsildar of Pakpattan and is, at present, posted at Okara. 

Gurmukh Eai, brother of Hanak Chand, was an officer of irregular 
cavalry under Diwan Mohkam Chand. He died in 1830 leaving two 
sons, of whom Devi Dayal, the elder, was Multan agent at Lahore during 
the irule of his uncle, Sawan Mai. In 1849 he was appointed Magistrate 
of the whole of the Chaj Doab, and held this appointment until annexa- 
tiou. In 1853 he was made TahsEdar of Eamnagar, but resigned the 
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next year. He was created Honorary Magistrate of Akalgarh. and 
Hamnagar in 1862, and was in tlie enjo 3 rraent of a pension of Hs. 2,300 
Tin til his death in 1876. Bam Sarup, the second son, became a 
Muslim, taking the name of Ghulam Muhi-ud-din. Devi Dayal’s 
youngest son, Sant Bam, served as a Munsif in the Punjab. His 
grandson, Manohar Lai, had a seat in Divisional Darbars. Of the 
other descendants of Devi Dayal, Chandar Bhan, M.A., died in 1913, 
and Bam Saran, a barrister, died a year later. Mehr Chand is an 
Advocate. 

The third son of Hoshnak Bai was the celebrated Sawan Mai, who 
was born in the 3 ^ear 1788. He commenced public life in the office of 
his brother, Nanak Chand, and in 1820 was sent to Multan on Es. 250 
.a month as head of the accounts office under Bhaia Badan Hazari, the 
governor. The next y^ear, when Badan Hazari was degraded, Sawan 
Mai, whose abilities were well known to the Maharaja, was appointed 
Governor or Viceroy of half the province of Multan, and in 1829 he was 
made Governor of the whole. The tract of country which thus came 
under the rule of Sawan Mai was very extensive, and comprised the 
districts of Multan, Leiah, Dera Ghazi Khan, Khangarh and part of 
Jhang. It was at this time almost a desert. For many years it had 
been the scene of rapine and war. Life and property were insecure, 
.and the population, which had once been numerous and wealthy, had 
become scanty and impoverished. But under the new administration a 
great change was wrought. Diwan Sawan Mai, by offers of land and 
protection, induced many of the inhabitants of neighbouring districts 
to settle in the province; he excavated canals (in the Multan district 
alone of the length of three hundred miles); he favoured commerce, and 
acted in every way as a wise and beneficent ruler. It has been often 
asserted that he regarded the Pathans, the late rulers of Multan, with 
no favour. That, himself a trader, he had no sympathy with the old 
aristocracy of the country; himself a Hindu, he neither trusted nor 
Toved the Muslim portion of his subjects; and that with these feelings 
he ousted most of the Pathan proprietors from their holdings and 
'Supplied their places with Jat Zamindars, But there is little truth 
in these statements. The sympathies of Sawan Mai were, it is true, 
with the Hindus, but he appreciated the fine qualities of the Pathans, 
and these supplied his army with its most distinguished and dashing 
officers. 

During the reign of the great Maharaja, Sawan Mai was little dis- 
turbed. Eanjit Singh saw the gradual increase of the Diwan’s povrer, 
but he knew that during his reign he would not rebel ; and as the tribute 
-was paid with the greatest regularity there was no cause of complaint. 
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But uo sooner was Eanjit Singli dead than the enemies of the Diwan 
attempted to destroy him. Chief of these were the Jammu Eajas, Gulab 
Singh und Diiiai. Singh, between whom and the Diwan had always existed 
jealousy and the most bitter hatred. It was proposed to demand from 
liie naii a luiiiion sterling, and he was summoned to Lahore to 

reiidei* his accounts. Had he refused to obey, it was the intention of 
the Darhar to send troops to compel him; but Sawan 3Ial, knowing his 
power and believing that the Court would not dare to proceed to extremi- 
ties, came to Lahore in September, 1840, when amicable arrangements 
were made, and he returned to Multan, 

In March, 1841, when Maharaja Sher Singh had just obtained the 
supreme power, he directed both Sawan Mai and Haja Dhian Singh to 
raise fresh troops, intending to replace them with some of the turbulent 
Khalsa regiments. In compliance with this order the Diwan began to 
raise Muslim troops with the greatest activity, with the real object 
of defending himelf against Dhian Singh, while the Raja was not less 
energetic, hoping with his new troops, not only to overwhelm Sawan 
Mai, but to defend Jammu both against the Sikhs and the British. 

In Januaiy, 1842, the Mazari Beloch tribe, which had always given ^ 
trouble to the Sikh governors, rebelled, and made a descent npon- 
Eojhan, hoping to plunder it before the arrival of help. But Sawan 
Mai marched against them in force, and they were compelled to retire. 

When Raja Dhian Singh was assassinated by the Sindhanwalias, 
Diwan Sawan Mai was freed from the most able of his enemies. But 
all the members of the Dogra family hated him; Raja Gulab Singh, 
because he was an able and influential rival and a better servant of the 
vState than himself; and Raja Hira Singh, because Pandit Ja^la, his 
minister, hated him. The Pandit was a man of no limited ambition. 
He hoped to be able first to destroy Raja Gulab Singh by inciting the 
Khalsa army to march against Jammu and then to crush Diwan 
Sawan Mai. Were these rivals removed, he would wield the whole 
power of the State. But the Pandit was unable to control the 
army from which he hoped so much, and was murdered by the troops in 
December, 1844. 

Through these years Diwan Sawan Mai had been strengthening 
himself at Multan. There is every reason to believe that he intended 
at some favourable opportunity to throw off his allegiance to Lahore 
and declare his independence. It was with this intention that he expended 
so much money and labour upon Ms fort at Multan that it was all hiit 
impregnable to a native force. It was against the Sikh ariny that 'thTe 
defences were prepared; and though Sawan Mai would have held ’them 
as a rebel, there will be found few tb'cohdemn him. The empire "wMch 
the genius of one man had founded was falling asunder; no efforts of 
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tJie Diwfji could avail to save it; and lie liad as mucli riglit as others to a, 
share of the spoil. Loyalty was not in question. To Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh he had ever been a faithful servant; but an hereditary claim to 
devotion on the part of Maharaja Dalip Singh was, to all who knew the 
history of the Zanana, ridiculous. 

But whatever were the intentions of the Diwan, he was not destined 
to see them realized. On the 16th September, 1844, at his morning 
.Darbar, a soldier who had been caught thieving was brought before the 
Diwan for trial. After investigation, the prisoner was remanded and 
.placed in the Deorhi, or ante-chamber, with a guard over him. The 
Diwan transacted all his business, and towards evening went out through 
-the Deorhi to take the air. The prisoner, who had hidden a pistol in his 
waistcloth, drew it and fired at the Diwan, at a distance of five paces. 
The ball struck Sawan Mai on the left breast and, passing round the ribs, 
came out at his back and wounded an ofidcer of the name of Didar Singh, 
who was standing near, on the right arm. Sahib Singh and Sarb aland 
-Khan cut the assassin down, and the Diwan, severely but not dangerous- 
ly wounded, was carried into the palace. For some days all went on 
well, and to all appearance the wound was healing, when a change for 
.the worse took place; the wound re-opened and Sawan Mai gradually 
5ai]k, and died on the 29th of September, 1844.^ 

Diwan Sawan Mai was the best of all the Sikh governors. During 
the latter years of Maharaja Ranjit Singh's life, and during the reigns 
6of his successors, the Diwan was practically irresponsible; yet his great 
power w'as in no way abused. He amassed great wealth, it is true, and 
upwards of a million sterling was divided by his family after his death ; 
but this was not wrung from the people by cruelty and oppression. The 
Government demand under both Sawan Mai and his son never exceeded 
one-third of the gross produce of the land, and was generally only one- 
fifth or one-sixth. But it was his impartiality which caused the people 
to regard Sawan Mai with such love. It is said that one day a peasant 

*Sir H. B. Edwardes, in Ms “Year on tlie Punjab Erontier,” has given a different account 
of the manner in wMch the Diwan met his death. He states that the assassin was a soldier^ who 
had served Sawan Mai faithfully, .and who came to Barbar to ask for his pay and discharge. 
That Sawan Mai refused to grant these just demands, and caused the petitioner to be stripped 
of sword and sMeld and turned out of Darbar. That in revenge for tMs grievous insult Sie 
soldier shot Mm. 

This version is incorrect. Among the authorities for the account given in the text may 
be mentioned Karam Harayan, son of the Diwan, and Sukh Dyal, SarisUadar in the office 
of the Judicial Commissioner, who was standii^ beside Sawan Mai when he was shot, and who 
was present in Darbar wMle the investigation into the theft case was being conducted. 

^ governors, whose names are most revered by the people, are Diwan Sawan Mai 

of Multan, Mahan Singh of Kashmir, and Misar Rup Lai of Juffundur. Of these Sawan 
Mai was far the wisest and the beat. Misar Rup Lai’s assessments were light, and the 
country flourished under his rule ; but the people fancied Mm too fond of their wives and their 
daughters. He carried to the grave with Mm a long scar on the left shoulder where he 
was wounded by the sword of a jealous Khatri, who caught Mm in Ms house too late at night 
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‘ <301 ti plained to Miii that some chief had destroyed his crop by tiirniiig 
his horses loose to graze in the field. Sawan Mai asked the man if he 
cotild point ont the offender in Darbar. The peasant pointed to Earn 
Das, the Diwan’s eldest son. He admitted the complaint to be just, 
and Sawan Mai ordered him to be imprisoned. The injured man begged 
for his pardon, but for several days Earn Das remained in confinement ; 
and his spirit was so broken by this punishment that he fell ill and died 
shortly after his release. 

Diwan Sawan Mai was succeeded as Grovernor of Multan by his 
.-^on, Mul Baj. Baja Hira Singh and the Court of Lahore would have 
preferrea some nominee of their own; but the Multan family was too 
strong, both in fact and reputation, to be put aside. Mul Eaj was at 
this time about thirty years of age. He had served under his father, 
first as Kardar or manager of Shujabad, and then as Kardur of the dis- 
trict of Jhang. In both these places he was hated for his oppression 
and avarice,* and although when he succeeded to the governorship of 
Multan he much improved in disposition, yet he was always unpopular 
with the people. Scarcely had Mul Eaj established himself than the 
Lahore Darbar, having heard reports of the vast wealth left by Sawan 
Mai, demanded a nazrana or tribute of one million sterling. The state 
of his army was also a source of great anxiety to Mul Eaj. Nominally 
part of the Lahore army, the force at Multan was raised by the Governor, 
who promoted or discharged men and officers at his pleasure. He was 
only bound to keep up a certain force. At this time, of the ten battalions 
of Multan eight were composed of Muslims and two of Sikhs. The 
latter, instigated, it was believed, hy the Darhar, rose in mutiny on 
the 24th JTovemher, 1844, demanding higher pay. They vere jealous 
of the Lahore army, in which the pay of an infantry soldier was eleven 
rupees eight annas a month, while they only obtained seven rupees eight 
annas. Diwan Mul Eaj and his brother, Karam IS’arayan, immediately 
on the outbreak, attacked the mutineers and entirely dispersed them ; 
and this victory so much baffled the Darhar and strengthened the Diwan 
that he sent to Lahore to offer a very much smaller nazrana than that 
demanded. Negotiations, however, went on for some time longer, till 
Mul Eaj, believing that the Sikh army on its return from Jammu would 
he marched against him, agreed to pay eighteen lakhs of rupees. But 
in the very month that this arrangement was made, Sardar Jawahir 
Singh, the Minister, was murdered, the country became the scene of 


^ a conmon saying m the country, that Multan was blessed with Sawan (the month 
Karam (kindness) ; while Jhang was desolated by Mula fan 
which the com). The illusion was to Sawan Mai, Governor of Multan • Karam 

IJ^arayan his third son, Kardar of Leiah ; and Mul Raj, Kardar of Jhang, ’ -K^aram 
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anarcliy and confusion, and the Khalsa army marched to the Sutlej^ 
against the British. 

During the war Mul Baj made no effort to pay his tribute, and on 
the return of peace the Darbar determined to press its claims. The 
eighteen lakhs agreed upon were demanded, with seven lakhs of arrears. 
Eaja Lai Singh, the old enemy of Mul Eaj, was now Minister at 
Lahore. He eagerly desired the ruin of the Governor, and hoped to 
install his own brother, Bhagwan Singh, in his place. With this ob- 
ject he insisted upon sending troops to enforce the claims of the Darbar, 
Mul Eaj had at this time no wish to oppose the Government, and with- 
drew most of his troops towards Multan as the Lahore force under Misar* 
Eallia Earn advanced. However, three miles from Leiah, a collision 
took place between some irregulars of the Diwan and the advanced body 
of the Lahore force. The latter, after a sharp skirmish, was worsted, 
and its leader, Khazan Singh Chabalia, taken prisoner. 

But Mul Eaj was now anxious to make his peace with the Darbar, 
and, knowing that no mercy was to be expected from Eaja Lai Singh,, 
he appealed to Major H. Lawrence, the English Eesident at Lahore, 
through whose influence a safe conduct was granted to the Governor,., 
who arrived at Lahore on the 9th October, 1846, accompanied by Diwan 
Dina Nath, who had escorted him from Multan. Mul Eaj tried hard 
to obtain more easy terms than had been previously granted ; and at the 
end of November an agreement was concluded by which he was to pay 
eight lakhs of what was due immediately, and the remainder by instal- 
ments. The districts, including portions of Leiah and Jhang, which, 
had been recently occupied by the Sikh troops, were to be retained by' 
the Darbar, and for the remaining portion of the province he was to pay 
Es. 19,68,000 per annum. 

Both parties appeared satisfied with this arrangement, and in 
November, 1846, Mul Eaj returned to Multan, where for some months- 
all w’^ent on well. The eighteen lakhs were paid up and the Darbar had. 
no just cause of complaint. But the Governor was not ]'>ng content- 
He had lost a portion of his province, and the new custom duties, though, 
not as yet enforced in Multan, were beginning to diminish his revenue- 
His power was also less absolute, for there waa now a strong Govern- 
ment-in Lahore, which held that justice was the first virtue of an ad- 
ministration; and petitioners, bankers, merchants and cultivators, had 
discovered that the road to redress lay through Lahore. This was more 
than the Diwan could endure. His father had been a Xing in all but 
name, and had bequeathed his pride and his anibition to his 6on. So- 
the Diwan returned in November, 184Y, to Lahore to end^tour ‘to- 
obtain some modification of the terms of his agreement and a promise* 
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ihat no complaints against liini should be received. Should these re- 
quests not be granted, he had resolved to resign his charge. J. 

Lawrence was then acting Eesident at Lahore. To him the Diwan un- 
folded his troubles and his wish to resign, ilr. Lawrence endeavoured 
to dissuade him from doing so ; but told him he was at liberty to act as 
he thought fit, so long* as his resignation was given in at a time con- 
venient to the Government he served. The Diwan still insisted on 
resigning, as he saw that the object for which he had come to Laliore 
<}Ould never be attained, and it was arranged that he should resiirn at 
the end of April, 1848; that for the present the Darbar should not be 
informed of his intention; and that two or three months before his 
resignation two English officers should be sent to Multan to be instructed 
hy the Diwan in the state of affairs, and ultimately to be placed in 
'Charge of the province. 

A few days after this arrangement the Diwan left for Midtan, 
“When Sir F. Currie, appointed Eesident at Lahore, arrived ihere at the 
beginning of April, he considered it right that the Darbar should be 
informed of the intention of Mul Raj to resign. This was accordingly 
•done, and the Diwan was addressed on the subject both by lhe Dai bar 
and the Eesident. He was told that he was still at liberty to retain his 
•charge; but he reiterated his desire to resign, on account of ill health 
nnd dissensions in his family, and his resignation was accordingly 
^accepted by the Darbar. The appointment of Governor of Multan was 
offered to Sardar Shamsher Singh Sindhanwalia, but he vras disinclined 
to accept it; and it was consequently given to Sardar Kahan Singh Man, 
an intelligent man, who was to act in concert with Mr. Vans Agnew^ 
of the Bengal CSvil Service, who was appointed Political Agent, with 
Ijieutenant Anderson, of the Bombay Army, as his Assistant. These 
officers proceeded to Multan, which they reached on the 17th April, and 
the next day joined their escort under Sardar Kahan Singh. They were 
received by the Diwan with great civility, and it was arranged that he 
should accompany them over the fort the next morning. Accordingly, 
on the morning of the 19th, they proceeded with the Diwan and two 
•companies of Gurkhas to make the inspection. Mr. Vans Agnew left 
the Gurkhas at one of the gates, and made the round of the fortress with 
the Diwan, who gave over charge. As they passed out of the gate a 
.soldier of the Diwan struck Mr. Vans Agnew with his spear and knocked 
him off his horse, and then attacked him with his sword and wounded 
him severely. Lieutenant Anderson was also cut down, and left "for 
dead on the ground till found hy some of the Gurkha troops, who 
•carried him to the Idgah, a strong building near the fort, in which the 
English officers had taken up their quarters, and where Mr. Vans Agnew 
Tiad ariived before him. When the assault on the officers took place at 
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the gate of tlie fort, tlie Diwan rode off to liis own touse; and altliongb 
later in tlie day Mr. Vans Agnew sent for bina, desiring bim to attend 
and prove bis innocence by bis acts, be never came, alleging tbat bis 
soldiers would not allow bim to do so. On tbe morning of tbe 20tb tbe 
fort opened fire upon tbe Idgah, wbicb was returned by tbe Sibb 
artillery of tbe escort ; but at nigbt Colonel Isbwar Singb, commanding' 
tbe artillery, went over to tbe enemy with all bis men. Tbe Idgah was 
tben assaulted by tbe enemy. No resistance could be offered, for tbe 
unfortuaate EngHsb officers were severely wounded and deserted by 
tbose wbo bad sworn to defend tbem. Tbey died like gallant men, and 
tbeir heads, severed from tbe mutilated bodies, were taken in triumpb ta 
fcbe rebel Diwan, wbo rewarded tbe murderers witb praise and money. 
Almost tbe last words of Mr. Vans Agnew, spoken to Rardar TCaban 
Singb, wbo remained faithful to the end, may be recorded here, for tbey 
w'ere words noble and prophetic, and neither England nor tbe Punjab 
should forget them: ‘‘They may kill us two be said, wounded and 
hopeless of human aid ; tbey may kill us two, but we are not tbe last of 
tbe English. Thousands of Englishmen will come when we are gone, and 
will annihilate Mul Paj and bis soldiers and bis fort 

And so tbe die was cast. Tbe Diwan knew tbat be could not now 
retra(*e bis steps, and prepared witb energy and determination for war. 
He strengthened bis fort and laid in supplies in anticipation of a siege r 
be called to bis side all tbe disaffected in tbe province ; and addressed tbe 
chief Sardars, telling tbem tbat now was tbe opportunity tbey bad so 
long desired of freeing tbeir country from tbe bated yoke of the 
English. 

It is impossible in a biographical sketch to follow tbe course of the' 
war tbat ensued, resulting in tbe annexation of tbe Punjab. For some- 
time the rebels at Multan remained unpunished. Tbe season was un- 
usually hot, and Multan bad a bad reputation for unbealtbiness, and the 
English Commander-in-Cbief did not feel justified in sending a European 
force against it till later in tbe year. The Resident was thus compelled 
to send a Sikh army, whose disaffection was admitted by tbe chiefs wbo 
commanded it, and whose subsequent desertion to tbe enemy witb its 
Greneral, Raja Sber Singb Atariwala, did not occasion much surprise. 
But the rebel Diwan was not left unmolested. Through tbe summer* 
months Lieutenant H. B. Edwafdes, witb a small native force, bad kept 
Mul Raj in check and bad gained important victories over bim, aided by 
tbe force of Babawal Khan, N'awab of Babawalpur, wbicb was directed’ 
and virtually commanded by Lieutenant E. Lake. Shaikh Imam-ud-din 
:^an, cue of tbe Sikb^ Generals who’ bad remained loyal in tbe midst of 
disaffection, alsd did admirable service; and when tbe British army 
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arrived before Multan in August, 1848, Mul Eaj bad little upon tvhicb 
be could depend beyond tbe walls of bis fort. 

Tbe siege-traiii arrived before Multan on tbe 4tb September, and on 
tbe 6tb opened fire. But Sawan Mai bad not laboured in vain at tbe 
defences, and tbe reduction of tbe fort was a matter of no small difiScul- 
ty. Tbe besieging force was small; and a large proportion of it con- 
sisted of irregular troops, brave indeed in tbe field, but almost useless 
for tbe operation of a siege. Tbe defection of Eaja Sber Singb with 
bis whole force on tbe 14tb of September compelled General Wbisb to 
raise tbe siege and wait for reinforcements. Tbe suspicious nature of 
Mul Eaj did not allow bim to profit by tbe desertion of tbe Sikbs. He 
tboroughly distrusted tbe motives wbicb induced them to join bim ; and 
was mucb relieved when tbe Eaja, disgusted at tbe suspicions of wbicb 
be was tbe object, marcbed from Multan to join Ms father, Sardar 
Cbatar Singb, who was in open rebellion in tbe north-west of tbe 
Punjab. 

Tbe fate of Mul Eaj was not long delayed. Eeinforcements reached 
tbe British army, and on tbe 27tb of December the siege was resumed- 
During tbe interval Mul Eaj bad sought for help and allies in all direc- 
tions. Dost Muhammad Khan was ready enough with promises; but 
Multan was too distant for active aid. Tbe Sikbs, whom tbe Diwan 
bad distrusted and insulted, would now have nothing to do with Mm. 
They, too, bad their own work before them. From every quarter tbe 
heroes of Sobraon and Aliwal, tbe men who had fought under tbe 
great Maharaja and under Hari Singb ISTalwa, assembling to try once 
more tbe fortune of battle, to be present at tbe approaching struggle, in 
which, at Cbailianwala and Gujrat, tbe Elbalsa for ever fell and the 
empire of tbe Sikbs was lost. 

After some severe fighting before Multan, tbe exertions of the 
British troops were successful. On tbe 2nd January, 1849, tbe city was 
carried by assault, and on tbe 22nd Mul Eaj, who bad shut himself up 
in tbe citadel, seeing further resistance to be hopeless, surrendered at 
disceretion. He was conveyed to I>abore and brought to trial in the 
month of June for tbe murder of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant 
Anderson. He was ably defended by Captain Hamilton ; but was found 
guilty and condemned to death. Tbe Governor-General, Lord Dalbousie; 
with whom tbe confirmation of tbe sentence rested, accepted tbe judges^ 
recommendation to mercy, and commuted tbe sentence to transpoftatibrl 
for life. Mul Eaj was accordingly sent as a prisoner to Calcutta, wiier^ 
be died tbe following year. 

It is not for history to praise an tmsuccessftd febel; but ^ careful 
review of tbe Diwan^s Mstory wdll show Mm to have been more unfor- 
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ttmate than criminal. It is certain that when Mr. Vans Agnew first 
arrived at Multan, the Diwan had no intention of rebelling. Had such 
been his design he would not have resigned his charge or have given 
over the fort. It is equally certain that the first attack on the British 
officers was without the Diwan’s privity or consent. That attack was 
either an outburst of fanatical hatred on the part of the Muslim 
soldiery, who saw the fort in which they took so much pride passing 
into the hands of strangers, or it was instigated by some of the Diwan^s 
officers who wished to compromise him and compel him to rebel. It 
is probable that he was under restraint and unable to command the 
obedience of his soldiers when the Id/Q<xh was assaulted and the English 
officers slain. At no time, from that fatal day till the arrival of the 
British army before Multan, could the Diwan, with any safety to him- 
self, have proposed terms of submission or have sued for pardon. He 
was surrounded by relatives, friends and troops who depended upon him 
for place and wealth and power, and who saw in a new governor nothing 
but ruin to themselves. They determined to force Mul Raj to rebel; 
for his victory would enrich them, and his defeat could not be more 
injurious to them than his resignation. Diwan Mul Raj was not an 
amiable character. He was mean, grasping, suspicious and vacillating. 
But the crimes of cold-blooded murder and of premeditated rebellion 
oarinot, with any justice, be laid to his charge. 

The Diwan left one son, Hari Singh, born in 1848, who was educated 
at the Grovernment College, Lahore. He was a Provincial Darbari, and 
was in receipt of an allowance of Rs. 1,500 per annum for life. He 
served for some years as an Extra Assistant Commissioner and then 
retired on pension. He died in 1913, and was succeeded to the head- 
ship of the family by his son, Diwan Bansi Lai, who enjoyed a political 
pension of Rs. 680 per annum and exemption from certain provisions 
of the Arms Act. He was President of the Akalgarh Municipal Com- 
mittee. He provided recruits in the Great War and gave Rs. 5,000 
as War Loan. He also gave half his political pension for the Lady 
'O’Dwyer Fund and other recruiting operations. As a member of the 
District Wax League he rendered help generally and assisted the ad- 
ministration in various ways, by collecting funds for a High School 
at Akalgarh, building the hospital for the Veterinary Department and 
assisting the police in apprehending the Akali Jathas, He was granted 
five rectangles of land as landed gentry grant in the Multan district 
in 1918. Diwan Bansi Lai died in 1929, leaving behind a large family 
in a very weak financial condition, 

^ Diwan Bal Krishan, the present head of the family, succeeded his 
father 1932. He is a provincial and a Divisional Darbari, continues 
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to liold the herediary title of Diwan, and is also a Lambardur. At 
present he is serving as Superintendent and Mir Munshi to the Hon’ble 
the Resident for the Punjab States^ and has recently' been awarded the 
Coronation Medal. 

Diwan Gopal Lai, second son of Diwan Hari Singh, served the 
Government during the years of the War by supplying recruits, giving 
Es. 2,000 as War Loan and half his political pension for the Lady 
O’Dwyer Fund and for recruiting operations. Diwan Baij Nath, a cousin 
of Diwan Bal Elrishan, is President of the Small Town Committee of 
x^kalgarh. 

Karam Narayan, the third son of Sawan Mai, served as his lieute- 
nant in the Leiah district, carrying on its civil duties, and at the same 
time holding military command in the celebrated fort of Mankera. He 
was much beloved by the people for his kindness and impartiality.^ 
After Sawan Mai’s death, Karam Narayan did not get on at all well with, 
his brother, Mul Raj, who in 1874 imprisoned him in his own house. 
For two months he remained in confinement, and was then allowed 
to leave Multan with his share of the property left by Sawan Mai, 
amounting to more than ten lakhs of rupees. He settled at Akalgarh 
and was in no way party to his brother’s rebellion. He enjoyed a pen- 
sion of Rs. 400 per annum till his death in 1903. Ram Singh, another 
son of Diwan Sawan Mai, received a similar pension xmtil his death in 
1922. 
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The village of Rariala in the Gtijranvrala district is stated to have 
been fotmded by Chaudhri Tej, an ancestor of Sardar Sahib Sardax Ilaj[- 
want Singh. It is certain that the family had long lived in the village and 
had for some time held the CJiaudhriat, About the year 1759 Bhagat 
Singh became a Sikh, and, having married his daughter, Devi, to the 
powerful chief, Gujjar Singh Bhangi, obtained a grant of the village 
of Eariala, free of service, from him. Gujjar Singh also took the young 
Seva Singh and Deva Singh into his service, and gave them the jagir 
of Xaushehra in the Gujrat district, which was held by the brothers in 
joint possession till the death of Seva Singh, who was killed in battle; 
and the j(^gir w'as then resumed by Sahib Singh, son of Gujjar Singh, 
who had bucceeded his father in the command of the Bhangi Misal. 
Two villages of the jagir were, however, left to Deva Singh and the 
ancestral village ut Eariala. His son, Jodh Singh, when a boy of 
fifteen, entered the force of Sardar Jodh Singh Sowrianwala, who had 
married his cousin in the year 1813. He served with the Sardar’ s 
Gitorcharas till 1825, when, on the death of Sardar Amir Singh, the 
jagir was resumed by the Maharaja and the irregular troops placed 
under the command of Prince Sher Singh. 

In 1831 Jodh Singh accompanied the Prince in his successful cam- 
paign against Saj^ad Ahmad Khan. In 1834 he was placed as a trooper 
in Eaja Hira Singh’s Dera, in which he remained till 1848, having been 
in 1836 promoted to the rank of commandant. The jagir of Eariala, 
with Es. 12,043, subject to the service of two sowars, had alw^ays re- 
mained in his possession, with the exception of the year 1835, when 
it has been temporarily resumed ; and in 1848 he received an additionaL 
grant of the village Kotli in the Gujranwala district. During these 
years Sardar Jodh Singh had performed good service to the State. He 
had served under Diwan Hukam Eai, who w^as in charge of Mamdot 
and Muktesar, and was afterwards sent to the Manjah, where he was 
most energetic, and speedily cleared the country of robbers. During the 
reign of Sher Singh he was again sent to the Manjah in command of 
three hundred soicars, and remained there for six months, restoring order 
and administering justice. After the Sutlej campaign Jodh Singh was 
appointed Adalti, or judicial ofiGicer, at Amritsar on Es. 3,000 inclusive 
of his jagir; and in 1849, after annexation, he was appointed Extra 
Assistant Commissioner at the same place, where he remained till his 
retirement from Government service in December, 1862. 

During the disturbances of 1848-49 Sardar Jodh Singh remained 
faithful, and did excellent service in preserving the peace of the city of 
Ai>iritsar, and in furnishing supplies to the British forces. In 1857 he 
accompanied Mr, E. Cooper, C.B., in pursuit of the Mian Mir mutineers. 
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and rendered such zealous and prompt assistance that he received from 
Government a present of Rs. 1,000 and a valuable watch. From 
annexation up to the beginning of 1862 he was in charge of the Darbar 
Sahib, the great Sikh temple at Amritsar, chosen by the Sikh aristocracy 
and priests themselves. This was an important duty, requiring great 
tact, honesty and powers of conciliation. These qualities the Sardar 
possessed in an eminent degree. There were special circumstances 
gravely affecting the good management of the temple, but Jodh Singh^s 
influence there was only for good. He guided its counsels through the- 
diliicult early years of the administration and through the critical period 
of 1857, when his loyalty and devotion to Government were many times 
noticed ; while as a judicial officer he secured, by his justice and un- 
swerving honesty, the respect of the inhabitants of Amritsar, without 
legard to caste or creed. 

In recognition of Jodh Singh's services, Government on his retire- 
ment in 1862, allowed him to draw his full pay of Rs. 4,300 for life.. 
Eariala and Kotli were released rent-free for life, and the latter village,, 
with two wells at Rariala, was to descend to his heirs for two gener- 
atiojis. He also received a grant of fifty acres of land in Rakh Shakar- 
garh. Sardar Jodh Singh died at Amritsar in August, 1864. 

Sardar Man Singh, 3 -oungest brother of Jodh Singh, was one of the* 
most distinguished native officers in the army. He entered Raja 
Suchet Singh's force when about twenty-five years of age, and wasr 
present at the capture of Peshawar and in the Trans-Indus campaign. 
He then entered Raja Hira Singh's brigade, where he was made an 
adjutant of cavalry. He fought against the British at Mudki, Fcroze- 
shah and Sobraon, and after the campaign was stationed at Lahore in 
command of a troop of fifty horse. In 1848 he was sent to Amritsar, 
and remained with his brother during the war, doing excellent service 7 
and on the return of peace his troop was disbanded and he retired on 
peu^ion. But Man Singh had no love for a quiet life at home. In 
1852 he entered the police under Cbloned R. Lawrence, and remained in 
the force till 1857. At the first outbreak of the Mutiny he was despatched 
to Helbi to join Major Hodson v/ith three troiqis of cavalry; one raisc<i by 
?fawab Imam-ud-din Khan, one by Raja Tej Singh, and the third in a- 
great measure by Man Singh himself. This force, first known as' 
* Montgomery Sahib ka Risala became the nucleus of the famous 
Hodson's Horse. Man Singh served throughout the siege and capture 
of Delhi. He assisted in the capture of the Eling of Delhi and capture 
and execution of the three princes, and on that day the coolness and 
gallantry of Man Singh were as conspicuous as those of his dashing- 
commander. He was then sent with Colonel Showers's feolumn into the 
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Eewari district, and, returning to Delhi about the end of October, was> 
despatched to Lahore by Major Hodson to raise five hundred recrnits. 
This he effected in about four months, using the utmost exertions and^ 
borrowing a considerable amount of the necessary funds on his personal 
security. He then hurried to Lucknow. He arrived just in time to 
take part in the capture of the city, but too late to receive the thanks o£^ 
his commandant. Major Hodson, who was killed the day before hie 
arrival. 

Man Singh fought throughout the hot- weather campaign of 1858, 
and was lionourably mentioned in despatches for his gallantry at the 
battle of Xawabganj on the 13th June, in dashing to the rescue of 
Lieutenant Buller of his regiment, who was surrounded by the enemy, 
ifaii Sill a ll was on this occasion severely wounded in two places, and 
his liorse covered with sword-cuts. He received for his conduct in this 
action the Order of Merit. He served throughout the Oudh campaign 
of 1858-59, and was present at most of the important actions. At 
Xandganj, after capturing three guns, he was very badly injured by~ 
the blowing up of the tumbrils by a desperado from the enemy^s ranks. 
From the injuries he received there he suffered for several months. 
The Government regarded the services of Man Singh by the grant of* 
in Oudh and in the Punjab of the value of Es. 600 and Es. 400*' 
per annum, respectively. 

Harsa Singh, second son of Jodh Singh, like his uncle, Man Singh,, 
was a Eisaldar in the 9th Bengal Cavalry. He was appointed to com- 
mand one of the troops of cavalry raised by Man Singh in November, 
1857. In the middle of 1858 he went with his detachment to Oudh- 
and jt)ined the headquarters of Hodson’s Horse, then commanded by 
Colonel Daly. He fought with distinction in all the chief battles of' 
the later Oudh campaign, including Sultanpur and Fyzabad. He died' 
in 1860. 

Partab Singh, in April, 1861, joined the Police force as Subedar.. 
Dal Singh was a Eisaldar in the 17th Bengal Cavalry. He died in 1885. 
Jwaia Singh, son of Jai Singh, was a Subedar of the 29th Native- 
Infantry. His son, Vir Singh, was in the Central India Horse. 

Sardar Man Singh retired from service in 1877, and took up his^ 
abode at Amritsar, where he led an active and honourable life, devot- 
ing his whole time and most of his money towards the maintenance- 
of the Sikh faith. He was made an Honorary Magistrate in 1879, and’ 
in the same year was appointed manager of the Darbar Sahib, an office 
requiring tact, patience, honesty and energy. That he performed his" 
duties well is proved by the fact that the local authorities frequently 
refused to allow him to resign, although he was a very old man, in* 
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need of rest and quiet for Ms remaining years. He was a Companion 
of the Order of the Indian Empire, a Provincial Darhari and a member 
of the Municipal Committee of Amritsar. His income was estimated 
at Es. 12,000 per an num , including a military pension of Es. 3,594; 
lands in Oudh Es. 4,000 ; in Gujranwala, Es. 2,500 ; in Lahore, Es. 1,000 ; 
and a jagir in Kot Bara Khan, Es. 700. 

He died in 1892 and his pri-vate property was divided amongst his 
sons. His eldest surviving son, Jawahir Singh, succeeded him as a 
Provincial Darbari and was a Zaildar and Honorary Magistrate in 
Gujranwala. He died in 1907, and his eldest son, Sardar Eajwant 
Singh, Zaildar of Eariala became the head of the family ; his seat in 
Pro^dncial Darbars having been granted to Mm. He was made 
Hntioi-ary Magistrate in 1919 and was granted the title of Sardar Sahib 
in 1930. He received the Jubilee Medal in 1935. Since 1909 Sardar 
Sahib Sardar Eajwant Singh has been returned unopposed as a member 
of the District Board and from 1927 — 30 as its Vice-Chairman. From 
1934 onwards he has again been serving as Vice-Chairman. During the 
Great War the Sardar Sahib supplied recruits and contributed hand- 
somely to the V ar Loan. He holds several sanuds for good work done 
for the public. His property consists of 200 ghumaons of land in 
Eariala, which he inherited from his grandfather, 300 ghumaons in 
Dula acquired by Jawahir Singh and five squares in Khangah Dogran 
and another five squares granted to him by Government in the Mont- 
gomery district in 1915. 


Karam Singh, son of Ganda Singh, was in the police and later 
retired on a pension in 1915. Of the sons of Kahan Singh, the eldest, 
Hira Singh, was a Subedar-Major in 24th Punjab Infantry and be- 
came a Sardar Bahadur before he retired on a pension. He owned land 
in the Lahore and Gujranwala districts, yielding about Es. 3,000 per 
annum. He died in 1905. The third son, Sher Singh, was a Subedar- 
ajor in the 28th Mountain Battery, served in the Burma Military Police 
as a >^nbedar and died of a Eailway accident. He had earHer served in 
e Central Incba Horse in the Eandhar campaign. He had a distin- 
guished career in the army and received at first the Order of British 
India in the second class with the title of Bahadur, and, later, the 1st 
Class Order of British India and the title of Sardar Bahadur, in 1901. 
He died in 1936^ Sardar Hira Singh’s eldest son, Sardul Singh, -was a 

ti:lZ M Tie second son, Asa Singh, was 

-Chi tb' ' T- regiment, the 24th Punjab Infantry. 

account ^ade an Honorary Captain on 

account of Ms distinguished military record. In 1911 he was sent to 

ngland to attend the coronation of His late Majesty King George V 
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iind was awarded the Second Class Order of British India with the 
title of Bahadur on that occasion. In 1914 he received the 1st Class 
Order of British India with the title of Sardar Bahadur, Sardar Baha- 
dur Captain Asa Singh died in 1917, His eldest son, Hul Singh, was 
a forest Banger; and his second son, jlsarain Singh, served in Meso- 
potamia during the Great War, was taken prisoner along with General 
Townsend by the Turks and kept in Turkey for about two years and a 
half. On return from active service he was granted two squares of 
land in the Montgomery district. Sardar Harbans Singh, second son of 
Sardar Jawahir Singh, is a Superintendent in the Police Department in 
the Central Provinces. He was made a Sardar Sahib in 1931. Prem 
Singh, second son of Sardar Man Singh, joined the Bengal Cavalry 
as Jamadar and letired as Bisaldar. Sardar Man Singh’s grandson, 
Maqsudan Singh, is a Captain in the Patiala forces. Among other 
members of this family, Wazir Singh, son of Kahan Singh, served in 
the Burma Military Police as a Subedar, and his son, Hesar Singh, 
is an Insjjector of Police in the Central Provinces. Subedar-Major 
Labh Singh son of Sant Singh, entered the army in 1901 as a Jamadar, 
and served in Egypt, Mesopotamia and Saloniea. He was wounded in 
the Persian Gulf, was mentioned in despatches and awarded the 1st 
Class Order of British India with the title of Sardar Bahadur. Sube- 
dar-Major Bal Singh, I.O.M., son of Jawala Singh, rose to be a Sube- 
dar-Major and served during the Great War in the Siestan Field Force 
and subsequently in Mesopotamia. He was mentioned in despatches 
and, later, awarded the Indian Order of Merit. In 1929 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of a Lieutenant and a year later to that of a Captain. 
He holds a 1st Class Order of British India with the title of Sardar 
Bahadur, two squares of land in the Multan district and the Silver 
Jubilee Medal of 1935. 

The descendants- of the late Sardar Jodh Singh held a perpetual 
jaj[ir valued at Es. 600, in Mavza Eamgarh, Gujranwala, also a muafi, 
valued at Es. 75, in Eariala in the same district, having an additional 
income of Es. 1,700 per annum made up of rents of houses and lands 
in Amritsar. 
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DIWAN BADRI DASS DUGGAL. 

SHEO DAYAL. 


Siiaskar Maya 
Das (died Das 
1882). (dead). 

^ I 

Ganesh 
Das (dead). 

I 

Pritam 

Das 

(dead). 


i i I 

Kax>ahaya Jawahir Sam 
Lai “Mai Narayan 
(dead). (dead). (dead). 


Sham Das Tri^ota 


Joti Bam 
(died 
1881). 


(dead), 
m I 

Two gene, 
rations. 


Sahai 

(dead). 

Devi 

Das 

(dead). 


r 

Sudh Das 
(died^l907). 


c?biE 


Gobind: 

Sahai 

(dead).. 


Charan Das 
(dead). 


Sundar Das 
(died 1918). 

Two generations. 


Brij Lai (died 
1901). 


Bihari Lai 
(born 1870). 

Two generations.. 


Kiranjan Das 
(died 1923). 

Faqir Ohand 
(died 1903). 


Hattan Ohand Thakar Das 

(died 1857). (died 1883). 


Manohar Lai 
(died 1914:). 

Two 

generations. 


Nand Gopal 
(died 1800 ). 


Hans Baj 
(dead). ( 

Bedi Ohand 
(dead). 


Earam Erishen Sikandar Lai 
Ohand Gopal (died 1921). 
(died 1904). (died 1912). | 

Two Three Three 

genera* genera- genera- 
tions. tions. tions. 


Amin Ohand 
(died 1883). 


Bhagwan Das 
(died 1884). 


DIWAN BADRI DAS 
(born 1875). 


X/abh Ohand 
(born 1890). 


£ 

1 

I. 


Harnam Das 
(dead). 


Lt.-Ool. Haknmat Rai 
(born 1877). 


Eeshab Chandra 
(born 1909). 


Prem Chandra 
(bom 1922). 


Romesh Chandra 
(bom 1923). 


Satish Chandra 
(born 1926). 
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About the year 1635, during the reign o£ Emperor Shah Jahan, 
JBaba Haria Ram settled at Wazirabad, which had lately been rebuilt 
by Wazii* Khan, the Imperial Governor, who gave it his own name. 
Haria Ram served the Governor for many years, and when his sons 
grew u}» to manhood abandoned wordly affairs and founded a sect of 
his own, still extant and knov/n by the name of Harmilapi.^ 

I'he first of his descendants to take service with the Sikhs was 
Kish an Kaur, who was a follower of Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh Wazir- 
abadia, the friend and ally of Sardar Charat Singh; and Sheo Dayal, 
son of Kishan Kaur, entered the employ of the Sukarchakia chief. 
The revenue arrangements of the Sikhs were rude enough in these early 
days; and regarding Sheo DayaFs management of the Sukarchakia 
jagirs there is nothing to record. When Ran jit Singh conquered the 
Hhaui coxmtry, he made Sheo Dayal the manager, and gave him an 
’estate at Xurpur, subject to service. When an old man, Sheo Dayal 
introduced his sons, Shankar Das and Kanhaya Lai, at Court, and 
retired to Wazirabad, where he died. The brothers were placed under 
Prince Eharak Singh; Shankar Das for some time managing his jagirs, 
while Kanhaya Lai was made Tahsildar or Kardar of Sahiwal, part of 
the estate of the Prince. When Diwan Moti Ram was appointed 
Governor of Kashmir Shankar Das was sent as head of the financial 
office under him ; and during Moti Ram^s second tenure of office Kanhaya 
Lai occupied the same post as his brother had done during the first. 

Shankar Das died in 1832. When the salt mines of Pind Dadan 
Khan were made over to Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu, Kanhaya Lai 
was appointed manager under him and held the post till 1834; and he 
•and his eldest son. Rattan Chand, received a cash aillowance of Rs. 2,000 
from the salt revenue till annexation. Rattan Chand was a Darbar 
munsTii from 1831 to 1849. He was, with his brother, Thakur Das, in 
favour at Court, and received jagirs which in 1850 amounted to 
Rs. 10,302. He was, when quite a youth, appointed to the charge of 
the Maharaja's Private Seal,t and held the office with its emoluments 

♦This religious sect is better kno-vm oa the frontier, than in the Sikh part of the Punjab. 
Bam Kishan, Ghda or follower, and adopted son of Swami Ohetangir, came to Wazirabad at 
the begxzming of the 18th century and took as his Ohda, Haria Ram. Malawa a merchant 
of Hera Ismail Khan, visited Wazirabad and was so struck with the piety and wisdom of 
Haria that he became a disciple and brought his whole wealth into the concern, which took 
the name of both friends, and is now known as HarmUa/pi, The head-quarters of the sect is 
at Hera Ismail Khan. One Thakurdwara is at Chiniot, another at Chakwal. The disciples 
are of various castes, some have given up worldly affairs, others cany on business, 
former wear clothes of a reddish brown colour. 

tThe seal of which Rattan Chand had charge was the Maharaja’s small private signet. 
Both this and the large seal were affixed to most documents. • The Keeper of the small seal 
revived an allowance of two per cent, on all hkUlcOs and money-presents made by the Maha- 
raja, and of five per cent, on aU n&w jagirs ; but of the income thus raised, a certain proportion 
taken by the Government. Besides Rattan Chand Huggal, the seal was kept at different 
by Ram Chand, great nephew of Hiwan Sawau Mai, by Harsukh Rai (afterwards Generali 
fey Rattan Cband Hhariwala and others. ^ 
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for s€V6r*il yoars. Ho was afterwards made commandant in file* 
Ghorcharas Khm, and Tliaknr Das took his place for a short time as 
Keepei of the Seal. The latter, when ISTao Nihal Singh was in power, 
was appointed manager of Dhanni, Kalar Kahar and Rnpowal on a salary 
of Hs. 4,320 per annum. During the reign of Maharaja Sher Singh 
the brothers held yarious offices at Lahore ; and Rattan Chand became- 
a man of considerable influence. He was fined Rs. 40,000 by Pandit 
Jala in 1844; but this was remitted through the intercession of Bhai 
Ram Singh. He accompanied Raja Lai Singh to Jammu in February, 
1845, and was with the party of Sardar Fateh Singh Man when that 
chief, with Wazir Bachna, was assassinated by Raja Grulab Singh at 
Jammu; and he was himself detained for some days as a hostage for the* 
conduct of the army. 

During 1848-49 the action of Rattan Chand was somewhat doubtful 
and hit) jagirs were resumed with the exception of two gardens, one- 
at Lahore, the other at Wazirabad, upon which he had expended much 
isioney. These were released in perpetuity, and he also received a life 
pension of Rs. 3,600. Gobind Sahai, his uncle, and Joti Ram and 
Ganga Ram, his cousins, received each a pension of Rs. 100, and 
Ganesh Dass Rs. 375. Thakur Das received a pension of Rs. 360- 
He died in 1883. Rattan Chand died in 1857, leaving two sons; Manohar 
Lai, who served as Tahsildar, and succeeded his father in the Divi- 
sional Darbar, and Hiranjan Das, who was in Bikaner State Service. 
Both of them are now dead. Of Monohar LaFs two sons, namely 
Atma Ram and Sant Ram, the former is a graduate and is em- 
ployed as superintendent in the office of the Chief Engineer, in the- 
Northern Com m and. He was also awarded the H.-TV". Frontier Medal 
of 1930-31. Thakur Das^s eldest son, Raram Chand, was for a short 
period employed as a Mansarim in the Peshawar Settlement. He died 
in 1904, leaving three sons, the eldest of whom Dhanpat Rai was Haib- 
Tahsildar in the Jammu State where he lived until his death in 1927. 
The second son. Dr. Kul Bhushan, who is L.R.C.P. & S. (Edin.) and 
D.P.H. (liondon) has been serving as Health Officer of Srinagar since 
1912. His brother, Hari Chand, is a practising lawyer at Wazirabad. 
Kishan Gopal served as a Tahsildar and on his retirement became k 
religious devotee and wrote several religious books. Sikandar Lai was 
a man of some influence in Wazirabad where he established the Victoria 
Diamond Jubilee High School. This school is now known as M. B. 
High School, Wazirabad. His son, Rajindar Lai, is a Tahsildar at 
h^argarh. He with his cousin, Hari Gopal, received five squares of 
land as landed gentry grant in the Montgomery district. 
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Xand Gopal, the youngest brother of Eattan Chand, was taken into 
Government service as a Darbar munshi in 1840, and in 1845 was made- 
paymaster of the force of Sardar Kahan Singh Koharia, brother-in-law 
of Eaja Lai Singh, with the service jagirs of Pathanwali, Thata and 
Chakmobarik, worth Es. 2,520. He accompanied the force under Eaja 
Slier Singh Atariwala to ifultan in 1848, and was believed to have 
joined the rebels; but himself stated that his loyalty to his Government 
caused him to be seized and imprisoned by Sher Singh, and that he was 
only released through the influence of Diwan Hakim Eai, whose brother, 
ifutsadi Mai, his sister had married. It is certain that Xand Gopal 
came in before the final battle of Gujrat, and his excuses were accepted. 
After annexation he was in Government service, first as Kotwal at 
Gujranwala and Sialkot, then as Tahsildar of Wazirabad and Moga, 
succes.sively. He was made Court Inspector o£ Police in 1861. His- 
grandsons, Badri Hass and Eakumat Eai, own about a thousand 
ghuntaons of land in addition to considerable house-property in Wazir- 
abad, Gujranwala and Lahore. -Badri Hass was Naib-Tahsildar in 
Jammu and since his retirement has rendered good service to Govern- 
ment both during the Great War and the later disturbances in the- 
Punjab. He is a Divisional Darbari, an Honorary Magistrate and a 
nominated Municipal Commissioner. He has two sons. The eldest, 
Labh Chand, is an M.A., B.Sc. (Agriculture), of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and a Barrister-at-Law. He is practising as an Advocate at 
Gujranwala. Labh Chand’s younger brother, Eeshab Chandra, is a- 
graduate in law of the Punjab University. 

I.ieutenant-Colonel Hakumat Eai, younger brother of Badri Oass, 
is an officer of the Indian Medical Service and has a distinguished 
record. Throughout the Great War he served in various fields, was- 
mentioned in despatches, and awarded the Military Cross. At the end 
of the War he became a Civil Surgeon in the Punjab, and then a Pro- 
fessor in the King Edward’s Medical College, Lahore. In 1935 he- 
rose to be the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab. Later, 
he became the Deputy Director-General of Indiair Medical Service at 

post of the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals in tlie Central Provinces. 
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HARBANS SINGH KAPUR OF HAFIZABAD. 

LACHt BAM. 


Sant Bam 
(died 1740). 

Jita Bam 
(died 1812). 


Jatha Singh (dead). 
Hari Singh (dead). 


Ganda Mai (died 


JSushnak Bai 
(died 1845). 


Gnrdit Singh 
(died 1834). 


Bam Bakha Mai 
(died 18^3). 


Bam Bang 
(died 1870). 

Thakar Das 
(died 1858). 


General Harsukh Bai 
(died 1867). 


Ram Dass 
(died 1883'. 

I 

Three generations. 


Jiwan Das 
(died 1887). 

Hari Bishan 
(born 1886). 

Two generations. 


1 

Lala Hirpa Bam 
(died 1918). 


Sar Bhagwan 
(died 1884). 
I 

Three genera- 
tions. 


Bishan Das Atma Bam 
(died^l904). (died 1877). 

Pour genera- Three genera- 
tions. Mons. 


Mulkh Bai 
(born 1906). 

Three sons. 

in 




Milkhi J:tam 
(born 1911). 

Brij Mohan Kumar 
(born 1935). 


Bam Dayal 
(died 1904). 


Prabh ^ayal 
(died 1910). 

Three genera- 
tions. 


Sain^Das 
(died 1917). 


Mathara Das 
(died 1905). 

I 

Hardayal Singh 
(died 1896). 


^Iranian Oas 
(died 1887). 

I 

Arur Ohand 
(died 1898). 


ZiiJa Sri Nat^ (died IgSl). 


SfNOH 
(bom 1873). 

Narsfngh Dass 
(bom 1891). 


Sri ^opal 
(born 1895). 

Two genera- 
tions. 


Baghxmandan iaa (died 1926 ). 


Bai Bahadur Dr. 
Maharaj Krishan 
(born 1878). 

Three sons. 


Kanahi Bam 
(born 1882). 

Two genera- 
tions. 


Laclii Earn, a respectable Khatri of the Kapar tribe left Latore 

twt- T :naLed and slul^ Z 

ere bis descendants have since resided. The first of the family to 
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take service under the Sikh Government was Gurdit Singh, who entered 
the cavalry under Prince Kharak Singh on a salary o£ Hs. 2,000 per 
annum. He married a daughter of Lala Xanak Ohand, elder brother 
of Diwan Sawan Mai, Nazim of Multan, and had two sons, one of whom 
was Harsukh Eai. His brothers were not men of any note. 

Earn Bang married the daughter of Lala Gurmukh Eai, another 
brother of Diwan Sawan Mai, and served under his kinsmen as Kardar^ 
and afterwards as commandant at Dera Ghazi Khan on a salary of 
Rs. 1,800 per annum. Earn Eakha Mai, who died in 1883, was also a 
Kardar under Sawan Mai. 

Harsukh Eai went to Multan in 1833, and was made Adalti or 
Judge by the Diwan, and soon afterwards received a military appoint- 
ment. But he only remained there for two years, when failing to ob- 
tain leave of absence, he threw up his appointment in disgust and came 
to Lahore. In 1836, through the favour of Eaja Dhian Singh, he ob- 
tained a lucrative post about the Court, which he held till 1839, when 
he was sent to Multan in charge of the salt customs; but this appoint- 
ment he only held for four months. Maharaja Sher Singh made him 
Kardar of Sheikhupura on a salary of Es, 1,800 per annum; but he fell 
into disgrace with his patron, Eaja Dhian Singh, whose influence was 
used to procure his dismissal in 1841. He was then appointed Kardar 
of Haveli, near Pakpattan, but his administration was very unpopular. 
He made Sardar Jawaliir Singh, the Minister, his enemy by his intrigues 
with Prince Pe^hawra Singh, who after the death of his brother in July,^ 
1843, had fled to Ludhiana; and Harsukh Eai was not only dismissed 
from his employment, but his jagirs and property were confiscated. 

^VTien Raja Lai Singh rose to power, Harsukh Eai again came into 
favour; he was created General, and received command of the brigade 
which Lai Singh had begun to form in the hope that it, being his own 
creation, would stand by him in any new revolution. He was also made 
Kardar at Patti, at the south-western extremity of the Lahore district, 
in spite of the opposition of his enemies at Court, who asserted that if 
the ruin of any place was desired it was sufficient to send Harsukh Eai 
there. But the General, though by no means scrupulous, was energetic 
and a good officer. His brother. Earn Das, conducted most of the civil 
work at Patti, while Harsukh Eai remained at Lahore till, at the close 
of the year, Eaja Lai Singh fell from power, and his 'protege fell with 
him. The new brigade, of which only one regiment, the Earn Paltan^ 
had been formed, was broken up, and at the same time the General lost 
the Kardarship of Patti. 

Sooi» after the outbreak at Multan in 1848 Harsukh Eai was again 
sent, by the desire of Colonel H. Lawrence, to the ManjTia as Kardar 
on Es. 4,310 per annum. It was a time when energy, resolution ami 
fidelity were invaluable, and the Eesident thought that Harsukh Eai could 
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be ilepeaded upon for tbeir exercise. The 

by Ihc result. With every temptation to disloyalty (for the lebel 
Governor of Multan was liis connection, and his own brother was in the 
hostile ranks) Harsukh Eai performed his duty faithfully, and through 
all these troublous days did good and zealous service. On the annexation 
of the Punjab his jagir, worth Es. 1,700, was maintained for hfe, and he 
was made a Tahsildar, receiving an exceptional allowance of Es. 428. 


In 1857 he was stationed at Amritsar, where he was very active, 
pursuing the mutineers of the 26th Native Infantry and raising the 
country against them. For this he received a grant of Es. 1,000 and an 
increase in hie allowance. In 1859 Harsukh Eai was raised to the lank 
of Extra Assistant Commissioner. He held the post imtil 1865, when 
he was obliged by failing eyesight to retire on a pension of Es. 1,500 
per annum. He died in 1867. 

Jiwan Das, elder son of Harsukh Rai, died in 1887. Lala Kirpa 
Ram, bis second son, enjoyed a jagir grant of Rs. 300 per annum, 
released in 1860 to the family perpetuity^ His income was about 
Rs. 10,000 per annum, including Rs. 7,000 from lands and Rs. 10,000 
from bouse rents and the factory at Hafizabad. Lala Kirpa Ram was 
tbe senior Divisional Darbari of the family and as sucb was regarded as 
its bead. He died in 1919- 


Anotber member of tbis family is Diwan Hari Esban, the son of 
Sardar Jiwan Singh. He has been a member of tbe District War League 
of Gujranwala. He gave several recruits during tbe Great War and 
advanced Rs. 500 as War Loan. He is an active promoter of tbe Boy 
Scout movement and of tbe Red Cross Society. Towards tbe promotion 
of tbe former movement be contributed liberally. He is interesed in 
tbe Rural Uplift movement also. In 1930 be was made an' Honorary 
Magistrate and three years later tbe status of a Divisional Darbari was 
conferred upon him. Two years earlier be was made a member of tbe 
Red Cross Society and was awarded a gold watch for bis work in that 
connection, and be was also made a life member of tbe Boy Scouts' 
Association. 


Lala Ram Dayal, a first cousin of General Harsukh Rai, was Lam- 
hardar and Zaildar of Hafizabad, a member of tbe District Board and a 
Divisional Darbari. He held a cash inam of Rs. 258, sanctioned in 1873, 
which lapsed when be died; and inherited a muaf. grant valued at 
Rs. 130, sanctioned in 1876 for life. He bad an income,^ in addition, of 
about Rs. 2,500, mainly derived from rents of land in eight villages in 
tbe Hafizabad Tabsil, and was succeeded by bis eldest son, Lala Sain 
Das, who retired on pension after serving as Sadar qanungo and Tabsil- 
dar. Xjala Sam Dass was a ZaiZdaTy a LaTiibardar and a Divisional 
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Darbari. His income from various sources amounted to Rs. 7,000 per 
annum. His son, Lala Sri jSTatli, served as a Naib-Tabsildar until bis 
death recently. 

Lala Sri Xatb was a landlord, a Lamhardar of several villages, a 
ZaildaTy Divisional Darbari, Honorary Magistrate and Municipal Com- 
missioner. He supplied recruits during tbe Great War and subscribed 
liberally to tbe various War funds. Lala Sri Natb died in 1931. His 
eldest son, Harbans Singb, was for some time a Deputy Inspector of 
Police. He is now a Divisional Darbari, a Lamhardar of two villages, 
and a landholder in ten different villages. He is an assessor and a life 
member of tbe Red Cross Society. He built a gate at Hajdzabad in 
honour of tbe Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty King George V. He 
is now tbe bead of tbe family. His son, Lala Narsingb Das, is a Lam- 
hardar and Zaildar of Hafizabad, a District Darbari and a Vice-President 
of tbe Municipality. 
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CHAUiKHRI NASiRUDDIN GHATHA. 


NUB MUHAMMAD. 


3?ir MifharfaLiiiad 
(diedl785). 


Ahmad Khan 
(died 1790). 


Fateh . Ohulam 

Mil Tf rimm Ad Miihammad 

(died 1782). (died 1797). 

Jan Mtihammad 
(died 1798). 

Three generations. 


Qadir Bakhsh Bahram B urban Dadan 
(dead). Khan Khan Khan 

(dead). (died (died *864).^ 
1850). I 

Four genera- 
tions. 


Khuda Bakhsh Muhammad Khan 

(died )877). (died 1808). 

Khan l^ahadur 
Chaudhri 
Karam Ilabi 


OHAUDHBI^ NASIR- 
[UD-DIN (born 1882). 

Salah-ud-Din 
(born 1912). 

^ rz 

Murad Ali Ghulam All 

(born I860). (died 1867) 


(died 1930). 


Muhammad 
Hussain 
(born 1886). 


Ghulam Qadir 
(born 1867). 


Biai^at AU 
(born 1894). 

Muhammad 

Amin 

(born 1924). 


The Cliathds are a numerous Muslim tribe, chiefly inhabiting the* 
Hafizabad and Wazirabad 'parganas of the Gujranwala district, where 
they hold seventy-eight villages. They claim to be by origin Chohan 
Rajputs and to have emigrated to the Punjab from the Delhi district. 
The date of the emigration is not exactly known, but it was probably 
over three hundred years ago. They rapidly increased in numbers, 
spreading along the banks of the Ohenab, and founded Fadhala, Manchar, 
Bangli, Pandorian and other villages. One Gagu seems to have been 
the first to adopt the Muslim faith about the year 1600, and his example 
was followed by tbe remainder of tbe tribe. ISTur Muhammad was born 
in 1704. When he grew up his friendship was sought by Raja Ranjit 
Deo of Jammu and by the chiefs of Multan; for the Chathas had now 
grown powerful, and Nur Muhammad was their acknowledged chief. 
Wlien Nur Muhammad grew old, Ahmad Khan, his younger son, a brave 
and skilful soldier, led the Chathas to battle. The great enemies of the 
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tribe were tbe Snkarcbakia chiefs of Gbujraiiwala, who were eyer s^riviog 
to extend their possessions. In the time of Sardar Charat Singh ^he 
Chathas held their own, and Ahmad Khan in 1765. captwed the qelebrated 
Bhangi gun which Oharat Singh had placed in (^ujrapwala. Soon after 
this, Ahmad Khan and brother, Bix l^uhanmiad, quarrelled, and 
fought for some time with varsang sncoes.s,; and among the killed were 
Bahram Khan and (^dir Bajfhsh, son^ of Ahmad Khan, and Kateh 
Muhammad, his nephew. At last, Pir Muhammad sought help from 
Grujar Singh and Sahib Singh Bhangi, who invited Ahmad Khan to a 
conference, captured him, a^d shut him up witho;ut water till he agreed 
to resign the great gun, which was. carried to the fort of Gujrat. 

Mir Manu, the Viceroy of Ahmad Shah Durrani, laid siege to the 
fort of Manchar for some months without success ; but when the Emperor 
himself invaded the Punjab, he seems to have treated the Chatha chiefs 
with consideration and to have confirmed them in their possessions. 
Sardar Charat Singh, the Chatha enemy, died in 1774, closely followed 
by Nur Mnhammad and his sen, Pir Muhammad. 

The towns founded in the Gujranwala district by these chiefs are 
neither few nor unimportant. Among those founded by Ifur Muhammad 
were Ahmadnagar, Ghudhi Gul Muhammad, and Rasulnagar, renamed 
liamnagar by the Sikhs, while Pir Muhammad built three different forts 
called after his own name; also Kot Mian Khan, Alipur, renamed by 
Sikhs Akaigarh ; Naiwala, Kot Salim, Kot Ali Muhammad and Fatehpur. 
Ghulam Muhammad, who succeeded to the estate, succeeded also to the 
haired of the Sukarchakias, Both Sardars Mahan Singh, son of Charat 
Singh, and Ghulam Muhammad were able and brave men, and it was 
•clear that peace could only result from the death of one or the other. 
For a long time the advantage lay with the Chathas, and Mahan Singh 
was defeated on several occasions. Once he besieged Jokian, held by 
Mian Khan, uncle of Ghulam Muhammad, who came down in haste 
to relieve it. After some hard fighting, peace was agreed upon ; but in 
an unguarded moment the treacherous Sikh seized Mian Khan, carried 
him off as a prisoner, and blew him from a gun. At length, in 1790, 
Mahan Singh, having become very powerful, assembled his forces and 
besieged Manchar. The siege lasted for more than six months, and the 
Sikhs lost a laxge number of men. Tbe young Eanjit Singh himself was 
in great danger; for Hashmat Khan, uncle of Ghulam Muhammad, 
charged his escort with a few sowars, and, climbing upon his elephant, 
was about to kill the child when he was struck down by the attendants. 
Ghulam Muhammad, seeing that he could no longer hold the fort, offered 
to surrender if he were allowed to leave for Mecca in safety. This 
Mahan Singh promised solemnly; but he had no sooner given his oath 
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than one of his men, by his orders or with his connivance, shot the brave 
Chatha chief through the head. Mahan Singh then gave up Manchar 
to plunder, and seized the greater part of the Ghatha territory. 

Jan Muhammad, son of Ghulam Muhammad, escaped to Kabul, 
from whence he returned in 1797 with Shah Zaman, and by the aid of the 
Afghans recovered his possessions on the Ohenab ; but when his protector 
had returned to Afghanistan, Ranjit Singh attacked Easulnagar, deter- 
mined to destroy for ever the Chatha power. The besieged made a gallant 
resistance ; but day by day their numbers and their strength diminished. 
Tjnliko the divine twin brothers, who fought so well for Rome by Lake 
Eegillus, the Muslim saints abandoned their followers ; for the story is 
that the Chathas asked a famous fakir, who lived at Rasulnagar, to aid 
them. “ How can I help you ”, was his reply ” when I see the holy* 
Mahbub Subhani, dressed in green, fighting on the side of Ranjit 
Singh.” At length Jan Muhammad was killed by a cannon shot and 
the fort surrendered. 

The history of the family contains little worthy of notice after the 
fall of IlasTilnagar. The sons of Jan Muhammad received a small jagir 
from Raiijii Singh, and were employed by him in the irregular cavalry. 
Several members of the family served under the Englisli Government 
both in 1849 and 1857. During the disturbancOvS of 1848-49 Khuda 
Bakhsh remained loyal. His two grandsons, Ghulam Haidar and Shams- 
ud-din, were made Thanedar and Deputy Thanedar at Kadianbad. On 
annexation Gajar Gola, worth Rs. 15,000 was released for the life of 
Khuda Eakhsh. He died in 1857, and two-thirds of the jagir was 
afterwards resumed. The remaining one-third descended to his heirs in 
perpetuity. They own 2,700 acres of land in and around Gajar Gola. 
Karam Ilahi, grand-nephew of Qadir Bakhsh and Babram Khan, held 
a small muafi yielding about Rs. 90 per annum, and his patrimony in 
Ahinadiiagar, consisting of 1,200 ghumaons of land, together with the 
rents of various shops and houses in Lyallpur, brought in to him about 
Rs. 5,200 a year in 1910. He was a member of the District Board, 
ZaildaiQ^ of Ahmadnagar, and one who received a chair in the Divisional 
Darbars, In 1 914 he received the title of Khan Bahadur and four years 
later became M.B.E. The latter distinction and a robe of honour 
were granted to him for his services in connection with the Great War. 
He also worked as Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge of the 1st class 
for about two decades at Ahmadnagar, Erom 1924 — 26 he was a member 
of the Punjab Legislative Council- Khan Bahadur Chaudhry Karam 
Ilahi (lied in 1930. 


sairt alliKJed to is Abdul Qadir Gilani, whose shrine is situated m Baghdad. 
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His elder son, CHaudliry Nasir-ud-din, is now tlie Kead of this family. 
He lias retired from tke post of an Extra Assistant Commissioner. He 
is a Provincial Daibari and is Chairman of the District Board of Giijran- 
wala at present. 

Khan Sahih Chandhry Eiasat Ali, B.A., LL.B., Advocate of 
Gujranwala, is another member of the family. He was a member 
of the Punjah Legislative Council for several years after 1930 and 
has been a nominated member of the Gnjranwala Municipality since 
1924. In 1934 lie was elected President of the Municipality, and is con- 
nected vpiih various institutions, being a joint manager of the TsIftTnia. 
High. School, Gujranwala, Secretary of the District Jubilee Committee, 
Senior Vice-President of the District Dehat Sudhar Committee and a 
non-official visitor of the District Jail. The title of Khan Sahib was 
conferred upon him in 1935. 

The only Ohatha jagirdars now are the descendants of Jan Bakhsh, 
a petty chief, famous for his cattle lifting exploits. He was killed in 
1794 in a light with the enemy of his tribe, Sardar Mahan Singh, wlio 
marched upon his village, Gajar Gola, and plundered it of considerable 
wealth; the family of Jan Bakhsh escaping to Pindi Bhatian. When 
Eanjit Singh had succeeded his father, Khuda Bakhsh, son of Jan 
Bakhsh, and his sons waited upon him, and were taken into Ghorchafas, 
receiving jngirs to the amount of Es. 12,000. Khuda Bakhsh served 
under the Maharaja in all his chief campaigns, Kasur, Multan, Mankera, 
Kashmir and Peshawar, and was distinguished for his gallantry. He 
was several times wounded, and at the battle of Teri, when badly hurt 
himself, he cut off the head of an Afghan with a single blow. The 
family had a quarrel with Wasakha Singh, the Kardar of Kadianabad 
and their japn, with the exception of Kot Jan Bakhsh, Gajar Gola and 
two other villages, worth Es. 2,500, were resumed. The cash pension, 
of Es. 2,500 was left to them. 
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DIWANBRIJ LAL OF EMBfABAD. 

DIWAN BISHAN DAS. 

Diwan Amir Chsnd. 


Dtwan Jwala Sahai, 
O.S.I., 
(<iiea^l878). 


Diwan Haiti Chand 
(dged 1867). 




Diwan Nihal Chand 
(died 1872). 




Diwan ^rpa Bam 
(died 1876). 


“1 


Diwan Aaant Bam 
(died. 1889). 


n. 


Bai Sahib 
Diwan Amar Nafch 
(died 1917). 

Diwan Badri Hath 
(died. 1918). 


Diwan Lachhman Das 
(died 1904). 

-rv. < 

Diwan Shiv Nath 
(died 1916). 

Diwan lihanpat Bai 
(born 1885). 

o- J 
Six sons. 


Hahan (jhand 
(died 1869). 


Diwan Gobind Sahai 
(died 1916). 


Diwan Dina Nath 
(died 1875). 


Diwan D^bbpat Bai 
(died 1908). 


DIWAN ^BIJ LAL 
(bom 1892i). 


Diwan Daulat Bam 
(be*n 1899). 

Sundar Lai. 


Diwan Narayan Das 
(died 1918). 

Diwan Iqbal Nath 

(born 1916). 


Prem Nath 
(bom l©3a)- 


Parehotam L»al 
(horn 193a). 


Atam Kam. 


Nazotam Bam. 


^ 

Banjit Ltal 
(born 1925). 


This family is well known all over northern India by reason of the 
close connection for years past of many of its members with the Jammu 
and Kashmir State. From the commencement of Maharaja Gnlab 
Singh’s reign until the death of Diwan Amar Nath in 1917, they prac- 
tically monopolized the ofEce of Diwan or Prime Minister, and thus in- 
cmrei responsibmty for much of the good or evK repute attaching to 
the rule of the Dobras in Eashmir. 

family history goes back to Rai TTgarsen of Bikaner who was 
Feshkar or Secretary to the Emperor Bahar, whom he once accompanied 
on a visit to the Punjab, and, marrying amongst the Eanungo Khatris 
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of Eininabad in tlie Gnjranwala district, settled there. Bishan Das, 
^reat-great-granfather of Diwan Ajnar Ifath, was employed as a writer 
nnder Sardar Mahan Singh Snkarchakia. His son, Amir Ohand, became 
the Karhuoi or managing agent of Raja Gulab Singh in the Bewal ilaqa, 
made over to him by Maharaja Ran jit Singh; and he was aHerwards 
-designated as the Madar-ul-Maliam of Jammu when th^it territory fell 
into Maharaja Gulab Singh’s hands. He died at Kidarabad in 183d 
when on tour with his master, and was succeeded as head of affairs by 
his son, Diwan Jwala Sahai, who for nearly thirty years remained the 
^confidential minister of the Maharaja, rendering important services to 
the British Government as the Maharaja’s accredited agent. His loyal 
services cuiring the Mutiny received the special acknowledgments of 
the Viceroy. In 1865 Jwala Sahai was obliged by a stroke of paral^^sis 
to give over the Diwanship to his son, Rirpa Ram ; but he continued to 
.serve the State in the capacity of Governor of Jammu. He was made a 
Companion of the Star of India in 1875. Diwan Eirpa Ram held the 
» office of Diwan till his death in 1876. He was an oriental scholar of 
some repute, and was the author of several Persian books, including a 
history of Eashmir and the Gulab-N avia or history of Maharaja Gulab 
iiiiigh. He was slightly less conservative than his father, and was 
zealous in encouraging education, establishing hospitals, opening up 
thoroughfares, introducing silk and other industries, and improving the 
system of revenue collection. But his death at the early age of 41 
prevented his undertakings from being brought to a satisfactory finish. 
Eirpa Ram was followed as Diwan by his son, Anant Ram, wbo kept the 
office for ten years. He was attacked with a brain affection, and was 
obliged in 1885 to resign his Diwanship in favour of his cousin, Gobind 
Sahai, son of Diwan Nihal Chand. 

Mention must, however, first be made of Diwans Hari Chand aad 
Nihal Chand, the younger sons of Amir Chand. Maharaja Gulab Singh 
gave the former the command of his troops in 1836, and in this capacity 
he served the State usefully for many years, extending and consolidating 
the Maharaja’s authority northwards beyond Ladakh, and to the west as 
far as lasin and Chilas. When the Mutiny broke out he was sent to 
Delhi in charge of the Jammu contingent of one cavalry and four infantrv 
regiments and a battery of artillery. He died there of cholera in 1857. 
Diwan Nihal Chand worked for several years as an assistant under his 
brother, Jwala Sahai, and was always a favourite of Maharaja Gulab 
“Singh. In 1855 he was appointed confidential agent of the State with 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. He hastened to Delhi in 1357 
-on hearing of his brother’s death, and took over command of the troops, 
-.rendering useful service later on in connection with the trial of the 
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Nawab of Jbajjar for participation in the rebellion. He died in 1872, 
His son, Diwan Gobind Sabai, bad been, from bis earliest days, attached 
to tbe Comt at Janumi. He acted as MehmanAar, or best, in tbe 
Maharaja’s behalf on tbe occasion of visits of ceremony by high Indian 
officials. In 1868 be was employed in settlement work, and nas instru 
mental in abolishing payment of revenne in kind in tbe districts of 
Jammu and Hausbebra. He succeeded bis father in 1872 as confidential 
agent with tbe Lieutenant-Governor, and received tbe appointment of 
Motamid with tbe Governor-General in 1878. For bis special services 
in this capacity be received a grant of fifteen hundred acres of culturable 
land in Tabsil Hafizabad, Gujranwala, during tbe viceroyaliy of the 
Earl of Lytton. He succeeded to the Diwanship as already stated in 1885, 
sliortly after tbe accession of Maharaja Partab Singh, but was .soon after- 
wards dismissed and bis office made over to bis first cousin, Diwan 
Lacbbman Das, younger son of Diwan Jwala Sabai. But be, too, was. 
summarily dismissed in 1888. ’ 


Of tbe elder branch, tbe most important member in recent years wa.s 
Dwan Aiuar Hath, who was appointed Governor of Jammu in 1893 and 
held that post till 1905, when be was made Foreign Mini, star at the 
Easbinir State. He was given tbe title of Hai Sahib in recognition of 
his services in Jammu in 1905. He was made Prime Minister in 1910 
and be held that post tiU big death in 1917. In recognition of hi.s valu- 
able services be was made a Diwan Bahadur and also granted the C.I.E. 
He owned upwards of ten thousand acres of land in Gujranwala and the 
pounding districts and enjoyed a share of a large jaf/ir from the 
Kashmir btate which bad been conferred on his grandfather, Diwan 
JwaJa Sabai and bis descendants in perpetuity. In addition, tbe Diwan 
received an allowance of four rupees per thousand of the collected revenue 

° TT-\ Q considerable aum.s in estubli.shing 

a High School with an hostel and a dispensary at Eminabad, his native 
■TO. His son, Badri Hath, was educated at Trinity College, ('ambiidge 
-d was called to ^e Bar. He also held tbe LL.D. degree of the Glasgow 
University^ On bis return to India be served as Private Secretary to- 


Diwan SW Nafli, son of Diwan Laclilinn Das, was also a laiwo 

^°*toTaX "ietWlio,,,!. i,„. ‘i, 

Diw« fn Zr ™ ■>” fta post of 

an in 1888, but was subsequently restored to him bv the Darbnr 

when be regained tbe favour of tbe Mabaraia anti ' , , , f’ 

Tt wn, "-ue manaraja and is now enioved bv his. 

gfrandson, Dewan Dbanpat Hai Tb*. i. j i ^ 

oatsot in .0 KasW 
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College, Lakore, lie was seat to tke Punjab by that State to gain Gaining 
and experience in judicial and settlement work. He received this train- 
ing in the Eissar and Perozepore districts and was appointed an Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner by the Punjab G-overnment. Eor a time 
be was attached to the office of the Director of Land Hecords, Punjab. 
In 1912 he was appointed as a W azir-i-W azafat in the Jammu State. 
Dui'ing the Great War he rendered valuable help to the administration 
by providing a large number of recruits and large sums of money. In 
1980 Diwan Dhanpat Rai was appointed Governor of the Jammu Province, 
which post he held for more than a year before his retirement. 

Of the younger branch, Diwan Gobind Sahai was the best known 
member of the family in British India, and owned upwards of eleven 
thousand acres of land in the Gujranwala district. He paid Rs. 8,000' 
per annum in land revenue. He enjoyed a jagir of Rs. 4,000, per annum 
granted by the Kashmir State to his father, Diwan Nihal Chand, as well 
as a jagir of Rs. 3,500 from that State. He also owned property in 
Jammu yielding a handsome rental. His eldest son, Diwan Lakhpat 
Rai, was Secretary to the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh, for some time. 
Later he became Tahsildar and still later W azir-irW azarat of Governor 
of Gilgit where he died in 1908. His younger brother, Harayan Das, 
died in the same year. 

Diwan Lakhpat Rai left two sons, Brij Lai and Daulat Ram. The- 
former is now the head of the Diwan family of Eminabad. After study- 
ing in agriculture and being called to the Bar in England, Diwan Brij 
Lai returned to India in 1915 and has since been managing his own 
property. Daulat Ram is looking after the commercial business of the- 
family. But the two brothers are living in a joint family. Brij Lai 
has been President of the Municipal Committee of Eminabad for twelve 
years, and has also been an Honorary Magistrate. In 1935 he was- 
awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal. 
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GANGA B1S0AN OF EMBtABAD. 

KABOBI MAL. 

JIWAll' MAL. 


Biwan Karam 
(died 1884;)* 


Gurmukh Raj 
(dead). 


Dhurai Mai 
(died 1897). 


1 _ 

Harnam Bas 
(died 1895). 


3Diwan Sant 
Bam 

(died ]^99> 


MokajiLai' GANGA BdSHAN 
(died 1897). (born 1866). 


Har Bayal 
(died 1898). 


Jai ]^azm 
(dead). 


Mobls;am 
Gbaud 
(born 1862). 


Gyan Oband. 


MniiBsaxQinat 


Bai Bahadur 
Sita RaW- 

Amar Nath 
(born 1878). 


Parkasb 
Oband 
(bom 1924). 


Hans Baj 
(born 1907;. 


Kaebmiri Lai 
(born 1908). 


BiiAan Natb 
(born 1896)* 


Kidar Natb 
(born 1899). 


Badri Natb 
(born 1902). 


Narendar Natb 
(born 1905). 


Prem^atb 
(born 1908). 


The Nanda Khatri family, of which Ganga Bishan is the present 
representative, is of some antiquity. Bjar Sen, the first of wliom any 
mention is made, lived in the reign of Babar Shah, and by a marriage 
^:with the daughter of a wealthy official of Eminabad in Gujranwala, 
whither he had gone in the train of the Emperor, established the fortunes 
of the family. His son, Lakhu, was adopted by his father-in-law, Devi 
Ditta, and on his death succeeded to his office of qann^tgo; and for 
several generations the office, which was in those days of some considera- 
tion, remained with the family. The Sikhs under Sardar Charat Singh 
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overraTi this part of the country, and the family lost most of their wealth ; 
but the conqueror gave them a share in three villages, Kotli Dianat, 
Raipur and Eafipur. During the reign of Ran jit Singh several mem- 
bers of the family were taken into service. The only one who became 
of any importance was Karain Chand. He first went to Gujranwala, 
where he took a small contract for the revenue of Eminabad, and later 
he was sent as Tahsildar to Sri Har G-obindpur, which was then adminis- 
tered by Tek Chand. For his services here he received a grant of three 
villages, Suliman, Kotli Mazbian and Kot Karam Chand in the Gujran- 
wala district. 

When Sher Singh ascended the throne, Tek Chand, an official of 
Nao Tfihal Singh, was turned adrift. His subordinate, Karam Chand, 
was dismissed with him, but Raja Dhian Singh took him into his service, 
and sent him to Bhimbar to manage his estates. After Dhian Singh’s- 
death Raram Chand served Raja Gulab Singh in Hazara, and when that 
country was exchanged by the Raja for Manawar he retired to Peshawar. 
Two of his villages, Mazbian and Suliman, had been resumed in 1846 
on his refusal to come to Lahore, and in 1850 Karam Chand had only 
three wells at Eminabad, worth Rs. 200, which were released for his life. 

Karam Chand did not get on well in Kashmir, as he had an enemy 
at Court in the person of Jwala Sahai, the Maharaja’s chief agent, after- 
wards Prime Minister. The mothers of Karam Chand and Jwala Sahai 
were sisters, and there was between them a quarrel of long standing. 
Jwala Sahai adopted his mothers’s quarrel and, making out that Karam 
Chand had embezzled very largely, caused him to be thrown into prison. 
The rights of the question cannot at this lapse of time be ascertained, 
but it is certain that Raja Jawahir Singh, nephew of the Maharaja, in- 
dignant at such treatment of his father’s faithful servant, procured, 
with much difficulty, his release, and took him into his own service, in 
spite of the Maharaja’s opposition. When Raja Jawahir Singh pro- 
ceeded to Lahore, the Maharaja attacked his fort of Mangla on the 
Jammu road. It was most gallantly defended for some months by Sant 
Ram, son of Diwan Karam Chand, but was at last taken. Gulab Singh 
tiied, it is said, to induce Sant Ram to enter his service ; but he refused, 
and the Maharaja threw him into prison. When the Mutiny of 1857 
broke out, Karam Chand was at Lahore in command of some troops 
belonging to Raja Jawahir Singh. He was directed to join General Van 
Cortlandt, which he did, and was present as commandant of Raja Jawahir 
Singh’s contingent at all the actions fought by the General between 
Ferozepore and Rohtak. He then remained at Hissar till the Raja’s 
contingent was amalgamated with the Police, when he was appointed 
commandant of the 10th Police battalion, on his former pay of Rs. 500 
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per mensem. In 1861, wlien tlie police were reorganized, Karam Cliand’s 
aervices were no longer requii-ed; but for bis loyalty and gallantry be 
recei-ved a jagir of Rs. 3,177 at and near Eminabad, Es. 1,200 of wbicb 
were to descend to bis' son. He also enjoyed a life jagir, valued at 
Rs. 220, in Kot Karam Cband, sanctioned in 1850. Tbe Diwan worked 
for nine years at Gujranwala as an Honorary Magistrate, resigning in 
1874 in favour of bis son, Moban Lai. He then took service with tbe 
Mabaraja of Jammu, by whom be was held in tbe bigbest esteem. On 
tbe Diwan’s death in 1884 tbe jagir was resumed, tvitb tbe exception 
of tbe bolding in Hagii, Puranpur and Rajpur, Tab.sil Gujranwala, 
yielding Rs. 1,200 per annum, wbicb were released in favour of bis eldest 
non, Sant Ram, wbo was also owner of one hundred and sixty ghumaons 
of land in Cbak Duni Cband, Tabsil Gujranwala. He and his youngest 
brother, Ganga Bisban, were in tbe service of tbe Jammu Mabaraja, re- 
-ceiving each Rs. 1,800 per annum. 

Tbe brothers, Sant Ram and Moban Lai, were Provincial Darbaris 
■of tbe Gujranwala district. Tbe former died in 1899, and bis jagir was 
then resumed. His landed property in Cbak Duni Cband, descended to 
Lala Amar Nath Chopra, an Advocate of Lahore, wbo is the .son of 
Sant Ram s eldest daughter. He has also been accepted as an heir to 
tbe property of Diwan Ganga Bisban, who still continues to be tbe 
iHominal liead of tlie family. 
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.Honorairy Captain Risaldar-Major SARDAR BAHADUR SARDAR 
SANT SINGH CHIMNI, O. B. L 

RAM SINGH. 

Sadar Hukma Singh. 


Mehr Singh 
<died 1858). 


Sher Singh 
(died 1846), 


I 


Amar Singh 
(died 1893). 

__i 


Kishan Singh 
(died 1883). 


Baja 

(died 


>ingh 

1902 ). 


Kirpal Singh 
(bom 1888). 

Beant Singh 
(born 1924). 


Uttam Singh 
(died 1905). 

Kartar Singh 
(born 1912). 


Lehna Singh 
(died 1893). 


Thakur Singh 
(died 1887). 


n 


Jai Singh 
(died 1910). 


Capt. 

SAEDAB SAISTT SINGH 
Chimni, O.B.I. 

(born 1877). 

^ 


Labh Singh 
(died 1931). 

Two generations. 


r j r I 

E^hubar Sohan Bakhshish Iqbai 

Singh Singh Singh, Singh 

(died (died (born 1904). (died 

1984). 1984). I 1928). 

Four sons. 


I i 

Kuldip Devendra 
Singh Singh 

(born (born 

1911). 1921). 


nir 


Melendra 

Singh 
(born 
1924). . 


Eajendra Singh 
(born 1922). 


Indarjit Singh 
(born 1925). 


Banjit Singh 
(born 1928). 


Dalip Singh 
(born 1934). 


Bahadur Singh Saudagar Singh Jhanda Singh 

(died 1859). (died 1920). (bom 1867). 

} I 

Three generations. Two generations. 

Earn Singh, a Ehatri of the Gandi Bonjhai caste, was the first of 
■the family to become a Sikh. He left Bhera in the Shahpur district 
for Gnjranwala, where he entered the service of Sardar Oharat Singh 
.Snkarchakia as a trooper, and from him received the grant of a well at 
‘Gnjranwala, which is still held by the family. He was killed at Bhnla 
JKariala in a skirmish, and left one son, Hukma Singh, a minor, who 
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whea able to bear arms entered Ran jit Singh’s army. He soon after- 
wards distinguished himself in the Kasnr expedition in 1807, in which 
he was severely wounded. He was created a Sardar at the same time* 
as Hari Singh Nalwa, and received civil charge of the Ramnagar dis- 
trict and control of the customs and salt duties on a salary of Rs. 24,000> 
with the military command of the contingents of the Damp jagirdars. 
He accompanied the Lahore chief against Pathankot and Sialkot, and at 
the latter place showed himself so brave and energetic that Ranjit Singh* 
embraced b i-m and expressed his surprise that such a cliivina of a man 
should be more courageous than men twice his size. Chirnna, in the 
Punjab dialect, signifies both a man of small stature, and a little bird, 
swift and strong of wing; and Hukama Singh, wdio was somewhat 
undersized, found that the nickname cliimna thus given stuck to him. 
till it became the agnomen of his family. 

For his services Hukina Singh received jagirs worth Rs. 60,000 in 
TJgoki and Roras, and on the marriage of Prince Kharak Singh in 1812’ 
he received additional jagirs in Sayadgarh, w’orth Rs. 40,000, and also 
a portion of the Sialkot jagir alienated from Sardar Ganda Singh Sufi, 
which he held for seven years. His force of irregular horse, which was 
under the command of his cousin, Bhai Gurdayal Singh, mutinied shortly 
afterwards, and the allowance of Rs. 24,000, which he had received for 
its maintenance from the Ramnagar customs, was discontinued. In 
1814, Yar Muhammad, with the aid of the people of Khairabad, drove 
the Sikhs out of Attock. Hukma Singh, with Sham Singh Bhandari 
and two thousand irregulars, attacked him and drove him with loss 
across the Indus, recovering the plunder which the Afghan army had 
collected. Khairabad was severely punished for its complicity in this 
affair. 

In 1818 Hukma Singh was appointed governor of the districts of 
Attock and Hazara, and he named Bhai Makhan Singh as his deputy. 
The latter was of rather a peremptory disposition, and an insolent letter 
which he wrote to Muhammad Khan, the powerful Tarin chief, ordering 
him to pay the revenue without delay, set all Hazara in a blaze; for 
Muhammad Khan called out his tribe and attacked the Sikh force, which 
was o^^erpowered and cut up, Makhan Singh being among the slain. 
The few who escaped brought the evil news to Hukma Singh, w'ho 
marched out to avenge his friend. At Sultanpur he met Maihammad 
Khan, and a sharp fight ensued ; neither party could fairly claim the 
victory, but it so far remained with the Tarin chief that Hukma Singh 
returned to Attock without seeking to bring on a second engagement. 
The Maharaja was much displeased by the conduct of Hukma Singh on 
“this occasion, and there was, besides, another cause of offence, in his 
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liaving hung, to gratify his private revenge, one Sayad Khan of Kot 
JSassan Ali, a wealthy and well-disposed chief. He was fined 
its. 1,25,000 and removed from Hazara, where Diwan Ram Dayal was 
sent as Lis successor in 1819. 

Hnkma Singh was a good soldier, and there were few of the 
Maharaja's campaigns in which he did not serve; and his skill and 
bravery were so well recompensed that at one time he held jagirs 
-amounting to upwards of three lakhs of rupees. On his death, owing to 
disputes in the family, all the jagirs were resumed. His eldest son, who 
had married the sister of Sardar Jhanda Singh Butalia, received command 
of one hundred sowars on Rs. 500 per mensem. Amar Singh and Mehr 
Singh were made commandants on Rs. 775 and Rs. 1,440 per annum, 
respectively. 

Sher Singh was killed at Sobraon, and his son, Lehna Singh, re- 
ceived a situation about the person of the young Maharaja Dalip Singh, 
with a jagir of Rs. 1,149 in the Sialkot district, which he enjoyed on life 
tenure, one-fourth descending to his heirs male in perpetuity. He lived 
at Gujranwala, and exercised the powers of an Honorary Magistrate 
there from 1872 till his death. He was also President of the Municipal 
Committee. By his consistently loyal and straightforward conduct, 
he earned the respect and esteem of several district officers in succession, 
alw’ays giving cordial assistance in all matters connected with the ad- 
ministration, and bringing his powerful influence to bear upon the side 
of progress and order. It is recorded of him that on the occasion of the 
Jubilee celebration at Gujranwala, the Sardar, as a special act of honour 
and respect towards Her late Majesty, unwound his flowing beard in 
public Darbar, to the intense gratification of his fellow Sikhs, instead 
of wearing it, as he ordinarily did, twisted round his ears. He died in 
1893. 

The Sardar 's eldest son, Jai Singh, was employed in the police. The 
jagir held by Sardar Lehna Singh was divided amongst his three sons, 
Jai Singh's share being Rs. 600 of which Rs. 300 was for life and Rs. 300 
perpetual, while Labh Singh and Sant Singh received Rs. 125 each. The 
latter was a Risaldar in the 22nd Cavalry. Labh Singh died in 1931, 
but Jai Singh died earlier in 1910. 

Sardar Sant Singh is now the head of the family. He had a very 
distinguished career in the army. He rose to be a Risaldar-Major Ih 
the 22nd Cavalry, Frontier Force, and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Lieutenant, in recognition of his services during the Great 
^Var. Id 1920 he was awarded the Order of British India with the 
"title of Bahadur " ; and in 1921 was promoted to the rank of a Captain. 
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Sardar Sant Singh, in 1925, received the title of Sardar Bahadur, in 
addition to a jagir worth Es. 500 per annum which he was granted a 
year earlier for useful work done by him as Honorary Magistrate, and 
President of the Indian Officers’ Association and of the Loyal Committee. 
He also received a muafi of Es. 55 per annum for his work in connection 
with recruitment. Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sant vSingh also holds several 
sanads, letters of appreciation and a recruiting badge. He was invited 
to attend the Coronation Ceremony of His late Majesty King George V 
in London. The Sardar Bahadur also received 111 squares of land in 
the Sheikhupura district and 5|- squares in the Monigoniery disiriet. He 
was presented with a gold watch and a sword and also possesses ilie Silver 
Jubilee Medal of 1935. In recent years he has been doing very good 
work as President of the District Soldiers’ Board. 

Of his sons, the eldest, Jamadar Eughubar Singh, was employed 
in the 12th Cavalry of the Prontier Force. He saw service in Mesopo- 
tamia during the Great War. Unfortunately he had diabetics and 
had to retire on pension. He died in 1934. The Goveiniment granted 
maintenance pension to his wife. The second son, Captain Sardar 
BakLshish Singh, was educated at the Eoyal Military College, vSandliurst, 
commissioued as Second Lieutenant in 1924, and promoted Captain in 
1933. He saw active service two years later in the Mohniand operations, 
having first served with the 5th Eoyal Marhattas. He is now with the 
Eoyal Indian Army Service Corps. 

Amar Singh, uncle of Sardar Lehna Singh, held a rent-free gratit 
for life of a well, valued at Es. 75 per annum, at Garjhak in Gajranwala. 
This was granted as a reward for distinguished service in Oudh duinng 
the Mutiny, when Amar Singh was an officer of Yoyle’s Horse, He also 
G^joy^d a cash pension of Es. 180 per annum. His eldest son, Bahadur 
Singh, died on the voyage to China in 1859 wiiither he was proc^eeding 
with his regiment, the 19th Bengal Lancers. The second son, Saudagar 
Singh, became a religious mendicant, and the third, Jhanda Singh, is 
still alive. In 1920 the latter received a .^annd from the Government 
exempting him from certain provisions of the Arms Act, Sardar dhanda 
Singh is a man of substance, owning property worth more than a (‘ouple 
of lakhs. His eldest son, Sardar Labh Singh, is a man of some pro- 
minence in his district. 

Sardars Lehna Singh and Amar Singh were Provincial Darbaris. 
Lehna Singh’s daughter was married to a son of the late Bawa Sir Khem 
Singh, Bedi, E.C.I.E., of Kalar in the Eawalpindi district. 
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SARDAR DAVENDRA SINGH OF GHARJAKH. 


SHAM SINGH. 


Gulab Singh, 
(dead) 


X 


Punjal) Singh, 
(dead) 

Kahan Singh 
(died^l846). 


Pateh Singh 
(died 1881). 


Jodh 4ingh 
(died 1900). 

I 


Pour generations 

1 


1 

Lehna Singh 
(died 1893). 

Three generations. 


Dharam Singh 
died 1912). 


Sant Singh 
(died 1896). 


Rajendra 

Singh 

(died 1888). 


SARDAB 
DAVENDRA 
SINGH 
(bom 1891). 


Sochendra 

Singh 

(born 1899). 
I 

Daljendra 
Singh 
(born 1921). 


Captain 
Lakhendra 
Singh 
(born 1906). 


Ja^endra 
Singh 
(died 1921). 


Ravi Indra 
Singh 
(born 1926). 


I 


Amrit 
Indra Singh 
(died 1933). 


Anai 

Indra Singh 
(born 1936). 


Narendra 
Singh 
(died 1904). 

Two 

generations. 


I 


Dhian 

Singh 

(born 1867). 
Two 

generations. 


.1 


Murat 
Singh 
(died 1935). 


Trilochan 

Singh 

(dead). 


I 


Indar Rachpal 

Singh Singh 

(born 1876). (born 1878). 


Two Kuldip Singh Six sons, 
generations, (born I 9 OI). 


Two 

generations 


Sham Singh wag a banker in the viUage of Gharjakh, near Gnjran- 
.wala. Of his two sons, the eldest, Gulab Singh, followed his father’s 
profession, but Punjab Singh, the younger, enlisted in the force of Sardar 
Fateh Singh KaHanwala, receiving Es. 30 a month as a trooper. Like 
many other common soldiers in the Sikh army, he rose to command by 
and after the death of his patron, Sardar Pateh Singh, not 
hlang his successor. Dal Singh, the nail-cutter, he went over to Ranjit 

f f • a regiment and gave him in jaffir the villages 

of Aimah and Patehpur in the Amritsar district, worth Rs. 2,500; and 
after the second Multan campaign in 1818 he received jagirs to the 
value of Rs. 50,000, subject to the service of one hundred and twenty- 
five sowars. On his death the jagirs :were resumed by the State, as his 
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only son, Kalian Singh, was but fifteen years old. However, when the 
boy grew up, the Maharaja sent him to Makhad and Pindi Gheb in com- 
mand of five hundred horsemen, and conferred on him a jaf;ftr of 
Es. 15,000. He remained here for nine years, when, his payments 
having fallen into arrears and his accounts not successfully passing a 
rigid examination, he was recalled and dismissed from Govermnent 
employ. He then became follower -of Sardar Hari Singh Tfalwa, and 
■accompanied his new master in his numerous expeditions. He fought 
in the campaign against the Ghazis of Yusafzai in 1831, and soon after, 
not getting on well with his brother officers, went over to Sardar Afar 
Sing'h Sindhanwalia, who gave him a subordinate command with a jarjir 
of Es. 7,000. He then went to Kashmir with the Governor-General, 
Milian Singh, and returned after three years to Lahore with a coiisider- 
ahle fortune. His son, Lehna Singh, married the daugliter of bis old 
leader, Sardar Hari Singh, who took his son-in-law with liim to Peshawar 
in the last and disastrous campaign of 1837, in which the great General 
was killed. During the life of Hao Nihal Singh and fhe reign of 
Maharaja Sher Singh, Diwan Kahan Singh and his tliree sons were 
treated with favour and received military appointments; bui wluMi Raja 
Hira Singh rose to power trouble came upon the family, Lehna Singh 
was in the service of Sardar Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia; and the new 
Minister, who hated the Sindhanwalias and their adherents, confiscated 
Kahan SingVs jagir and threw him and Fateh fsingh iido prisr^n. T.ehna 
Singh, who contrived to escape, took refuge with Bawa Bir Singli, the 
great Sikh Guru. Hot till Jawahir Singh became Minister did the 
family regain their liberty and their former position. T)iwan Kahan 
Singh was killed by a musket-shot during the Sutlej eampuign in 1846, 
and the Darbar granted the family a jagir in Gharjakh and Bholanwala, 
worth Es. 2,910, subject to service. On the annexation of the Punjab 
the jagir was resumed, and in lieu of it cavsh pensions of Es. 600 and 
Es. 360 were granted to Fateh Singh and Lehna Singh respectively. 
The widow of Kahan Singh also received a pension of Es. 360. 

Sardar Fateh Singh was appointed an Honorary Magistrate of 
Guiranwala in 1869, and continued in the office until h!s death in 1881. 
His mother, Mai Kishan Kaur, died in 1875, and her pension lapsed to 
Government. Sardar Sant Singh, a Provincial Darbari, nucceeded his 
father as head of the family and died in 1895, and he in his turn was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Harendra Singh, who died in 1904, 

Dharam Singh, Sardar Sant Singles brother, was at one time an 
Assistant Engineer in the Public Works Department, and retired in 1903 
on a pension of Es. 300 per mensem. He died in 1912. His coxisin, 
Hamam Singh, the eldest son of Jodh Singh, was also a retired official 
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of the Public Works Department and died in 1913. Hamam Singh’s 
oldest son, Q-nimnkh Singh, .was a Divisional Engineer in the Jammu 
State, and is at present living in relfcirement. 

Sardar Davendra Singh, son of the late Sardar Dharam Singh, is 
now the head of the family. He is an M.A. of Cambridge and a Barrister- 
at-Law. He is an hereditary Sardar, a Provincial Darbari, and is 
exempt from certain provisions of the Arms Act. Having served in the 
Provincial Civil Service for several years he has now retired on propor- 
tionate pension. Sardar Davendra Singh’s brother, Sardar Sochindra 
Singh, was educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, and the Agricul- 
tural College, Lyallpur, and later in England. The youngest, Sardar 
Lakhindra Singh, also studied in the Aitchison College, then joined the 
Prince of Wales Mili tary College, Dehra Dun, and later went to Sand- 
hurst. He is now a Captain in the Indian Army and is attached to the 
10/2 Punjab Eegiment. The three daughters of Sardar Dharam Singh 
are married in the Chhachhi family of Wazirabad, the Giani family of 
Amritsar, and the Bedi family of Eawalpindi, respectively. Likewise his 
three sons are connected with the Yahalee family of Jhelum, Butala 
family of Gujranwala and Sodhi family of Sultankhanwala in the Feroze- 
pore district, respectively. 

Among other members of the family may be mentioned the names 
of Sardar Tirath Singh, grandson of Sardar Lehna Singh, who has retired 
from the post of Wuzir-i-Wazamt in the Jammu and Kashmir State, 
Sardar Dhanwant Singh, grandson of Sardar Sant Singh, who is prac- 
tising as a Barrister in British East Africa ; Sardar Gajindra Singh who 
is a Professor in the Aitchison College, Lahore ; Sardar Harwant Singh, 
who is an Assistant Eegistrar in the Lahore High Court ; Sardar Eaghbir 
Singh who is a Sub-Divisional Officer in Burma and Sardar Harotam 
Singh, who is serving in the Political Department of the Government of 
India. 
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HAR GOBIND. 


Nidha Misra 


I 

I 

Haja Tej 
Singh 
(died 1862). 


Jamadar Khushhal 
Singh 
(died 184:4). 

V 1 - 


Bam Ltal 

i 




Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Narendra 
Singh 

^died 1904). 

I 

Sardar Bikram 
Singh 
(died^l920). 


Baja B:arbans Three sons Devi Singh 
Singh all dead. I 

(adopted by I 

Baja Tej Singh), Three generations 

(died 1900). 


Sheo Bam 


Baja Kirthi 
Singh 

(died 1906). 


Balwant 

Singh 

(born 1907). 


Baldeo Indra 
Singh. 


Baja Fateh 
Singh 

(died 1926). 

BAJA DHIAN 
SINGH 

1 (born 1905). 

Birendra 

Singh 


'1 


Kanwar Kesri 
Singh 
(born 1885). 


Harcharn 

Singh 

(born 1906 ). 


Jwahir Singh 


Sham Singh 


Lai Singh 


Brahma Nand 
(died 1926). 

71 


Two sons, r , Tx * 

Saktu Singh Dmrao 

Singh I 

Kbacheru Smgh. 

Tke father of Jamadar Khuslilial Singh was a Brahman shop-keeper of 
■the Gaur class, and resided at Ikri, in the Sardhana pargana of the 
Meerut district. The family was poor, and in the year 1807 Khnshhal, 
a young man of seventeen, came to Lahore to seek his fortune, and was 
taken into the Dhonkal Singhwala regiment, then newly raised, on five 
rupees a month. He soon made friends with Jatri and Ganga Singh, 
the Maharaja’s chamberlains, and was placed on the personal guard of 
Ranjit Singh. Here, by his vigilance, aided by good looks and soldierly 
bearing, he attracted the favourable notice of the Maharaja. The story 
told by the family is that, one night, Ranjit Singh went out in disguise, 
and on his return to the palace was stopped by Khushhal, who was on 
guard, and who kept his master in the watch-house till the morning, 
and that this vigilance pleased the Maharaja so much that he kept 
Khiishhal by bini as a personal attendant.* However this may be, it 

*Tbe popular story regarding Khushhal Singh’s rise to favour states that Baujit Singh 
first attracted by the singing of the youngman, who was keeping guard over the tent at night . 
In the morning he called for the singer, and seeing that his face was as pleasing as his voice kept 
him about his person. ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

This family is mentioned in 1909 edition in the Lahore district but has now been 
transferred to the Sheikhupura district. 
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is csrtain tliat Klmslilial ros© daily in liis master s favour till, in 3811, 
li6 was appointed DeorKiwuld or diamberlain, with, the title of Jamadar. 
The appointment was one of importance. The chamberlain was master 
of the ceremonies, regulated processions, and superintended the Darbar, 
It was through him alone that any individual, however high in rank, 
could obtain a private interview with the Maharaja, alihotxgh the daily 
Darbar was open to all men of family or official importance. 

The etiquette at Lahore, when the Maharaja went out, was as £r>!« 
lows. Pirst went one hundred troopers, two abreast. Then the 
Maharaja, with foot-orderlies at his stirrups, and an umbrella beartu*; 
the princes immediately behind; then the Surdars und barnn<, 
each with his umbrella bearer; and lastly, the elephants and led horses. 
If the Maharaja rode on an elephant, the Sai’dars must do ihe same; if 
he was carried in a palanquin, the Sardars followed on horsebaek. 

The same year that Khushhal obtained the charge of the Deorhi^ 
he summoned from Meerut his nephew, Tej Ram, then a boy of twelve. 
In 1812, he took the pmihal (the Sikh baptisiii) and beeaiue a Singh. 
Tej Ram did not take the pauhal till 181 G, and then only by the 
Maharaja’s express orders. He changed his name to Tej Singh, though 
he was almost as often called Teja Singh. Tej Singh in, Imwever, the 
correct name. 

Khushhal Singh soon grew both rich and powerftil. ifost of Uie 
household appointments were given by him with the Mahuruju’s sum*- 
tioxi; and persons wishing a private axxdien<;e of the Muharuja %vou!d 
give the chamberlain large sums to admit them. He tised to rtnul the 
daily reports of the army to Ranjit Singh, who soon begun to employ 
him on active service. The young Tej Singh wu.s his de|*uty during his 
absence from Court. In 1810 the Jamadar was sent tt» ovcni\v tlu^ 
country of certain Ramgarhia Sardars,— Bir Singh, Diwan Singh aiid 
Khushhal Singh, — and afterwards to seize the Ramgarhia estates ut and 
around Amritsar. After this he proceeded to Mandi and Kulu. wliii*!i 
states had become tributaries of Lahore, and remained bm bnir numths 
in the hills. He accompanied the Maharaja in the first Kashmir < am- 
paign in 3814. Raja Agar Khan of Rajuar proved a vc*ry i niacin nan 
ally. He misled Ranjit Singh as to the number of the en<uny, and 
advised a division of tihie army; one detachment to pnsfl into Kashmir by 
■the Bahrain Gala route, and the main body to procml Ity Puiu-h. Tiiis 
advice was followed, to the ruin of the expedition. Both division.s of 
the army were surrounded, their supplies cut off, and ihev finally were 
compelled to retire in aH haste to Lahore. The retreat was a di.sasfrous 
one The Jamadar commanded the advance to clear the road <»f the enemy, 
.while Hari Singh Nalwa, Kihal Singh Atariwala and Mit Singh Badhania 
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covered the rear. Many men were lost, and Sardar Mit Singh himself 
mortally wounded. Tej Singh, who had been created a Sardar, was in 
this campaign in close attendance on the Maharaja. The next military 
service in which the Jamadar was concerned was the siege of Multan in 
1818. Prince Kharak Singh nominally commanded the army, but it 
was the military genius of Misar Diwan Chand that secured success.- 
The Jamadar was in command at the tomb of Shamas Tabrez. 

Soon after the capture of Multan, the Jamadar fell somewhat into- 
disfavour. His brother. Earn Lai, had arrived at Lahore in 1816, and 
bad received an appointment in the body-guard. The Maharaja wished 
him to become a Sikh, but to this neither of the brothers would consent;, 
and as the Maharaja became very urgent on the point, Earn Lai, with the * 
connivance of the Jamadar, left the Punjab and returned to Hindustan, 
Eanjit Singh was much displeased, and Misar Diwan Chand, with whom 
the Jamadar had quarrelled about the Multan booty, advised that he 
shouhl be removed from the charge of the Deorhi, To this Eanjit Singh 
ccmsented, for Mial Dhian Singh, a young Eajput in the Ghorxluirasy 
was now rising into favour, and on him the office of Deorhiwala was- 
conferred. The Jamadar was taken by surprise, but wisely made na 
opposition, and retained all his jagin, and was admitted to the Council, 
obtaining more real power than he had before. He received command 
of four thousand irregulars, while Tej Singh was made General in the 
regular force. 

Sardar Tej Singh accompanied Mis-ar Diwan Chand to Kashmir in 
1819 and in 1821. Both he and the Jamadar commanded divisions in the 
campaign against Mankera, Leiah and Dera Ismail Khan, and also in 
the Peshawar campaign of 1823. At the battle of Teri they were with 
the Maharaja, opposed to the Yusafzais on the right bank of the Lunda 
river ; while the main body of the army, under Sardars Hari Singh Halwa 
and Budh Singh Sindhanwalia, was engaged with the Barakzai Sardars 
on the left bank. After the battle the Sikh army advanced upon Pesha- 
war, after having taken Jahangira from Firoz Khan Khatak, of Akora. 
Peshawar was plundered, and the troops pushed on to the Khyber, but 
little was to be done there; the wild Khyberis cut the embankments of 
the Bara river, and flooded the Maharaja’s camp, carrying off in the 
confusion horses and other spoil, and after a short stay Eanjit Singh 
returned to Lahore. 

In 1828 the Jamadar and his nephew, with the Ifalwa, Padhania 
an<l Majithia Sardars, reduced the Katoch country, and the forts of 
Chauki, Aimahgarh, Tira and Eiah. The last mentioned place alone 
offered much resistance; but Tej Singh brought up some guns from. 
Sujanpui on elephants, and after three days the garrison surrendered. 
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In 1832 the Jamadar was sent to Kashmir to assist Prince Sher Singh, 
the governor, under whose administration the revenue had declined and 
the people became discontented. The advent of the Jamadar did not 
mend matters. He knew nothing of finance, and only cared about pleasing 
the Maharaja. The season of 1832 had been a bad one in Kashmir, and 
the Jamadar converted scarcity into famine by his opprevssion. The few 
lakhs which he managed to screw out of the people did not count for 
much, when the annual revenue was diminished by two-thirds, and the 
inhabitants forced to leave the country in search of bread; and Ranjit 
Singh was for a time much displeased, but the Jamadar soon recovered 
his iiifiuence. Greneral Mihan Singh was sent to succeed him in Kashmir 
with fifty thousand maunds of grain for distribution to the poor, but it 
was many years before Kashmir recovered its former prosperity. Ham 
Lai, brother of Khushhal Singh, had returned to the Punjab, and he 
took command of the Jamadar^s forces in the Peshawar campaign of 
1834 under Sardar Hari Singh and Prince Nao IsTihal Singh. Jamadar 
Khushhal Singh and Eaja Dhian Singh were in command of the forces 
which marched to relieve the Sikh army blockaded at Jamrud in April, 
1837. Although the Jamadar reached Peshawar two days before Dhian 
Singh, he made no effort to relieve the Sikh army, which was in the 
greatest straits, till the arrival of the Raja. After the retreat of the 
Afghans, the Jamadar remained at Peshawar, while Tej Singh was 
ordered to the Chaj Doab to preserve order. 

Ram Singh, the eldest son of the Jamadar, was about this lime 
made a general in the army, although a mere boy. He had, however, 
the passions of a man, and after having returned in 1837 to Amritsar 
with the Maharaja, murdered brutally with his own hand Bishan Singh, 
brother-in-law of Colonel Chet Singh, a fine young man, who had offended 
him by a boyish jest. Such was the influence of the Jamadar that 
Ram Singh remained unpunished, with the exception of a fine, although 
his victim had been a favourite at Court. 

Ill 1838 Tej Singh was sent to Hazara, and built there the fort of 
Manakgarh near Darband. In 1839 he proceeded to Peshawar with the 
Jamadar, Prince Kao Kihal Singh, Raja Gulab Singh and other chiefs 
to co-cperate with the British army invading Kabul ; but the Sikh co- 
operation, as is notorious, was more damaging than serviceable, as the 
expedition was regarded by the Sikhs with distrust and dislike. 

Greneral Ram Singh died in this year. Although of a cruel disposi- 
tion, he was a good officer, and seems to have been the cleverest of the 
family. After the accession of Maharaja Kharak Singh, both the 
-Jamadar and Tej Singh joined in the conspiracy against Sardar Chet 
'^ingh, favourite of the new monarch, who had shown ill-feeling towards 
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"theinj and liad deprived the Jamadar of a portion of Ms command. On 
the night of the murder, Prince ISTao Nihal Singh, with Tej Singh and 
Xhiishhal Singh, remained at the gate of the palace to guard against a 
rescue; while the other conspirators, the Pajas Gnlab Singh and Dhian 
Singh, and the Sardars Pateh Singh Man, Atar Singh Sindhanwalia and 
Mian Labh Singh, entered the palace and murdered the favourite in the 
very presence of the Maharaja. 

While Prince INTao Nihal Singh held power, the family of ^he 
Jamadar was treated with great favour; and on his death, on the 5th 
November, 1840, both Khushhal Singh and Tej Singh signed, with the 
other chiefs, a paper, by wMoh it was agreed that no action should be 
made in appointing a successor to the throne till it was seen whether 
the wives of the Prince or the Maharaja would bear a son. The succeed- 
ing events are well known. The Sindhanwalia Sardars and Raja Gulab 
Singh defended the fort against Prince Sher Singh; while Tej Singh and 
Khushhal Singh kept wisely at home, joining neither party, but waiting 
to see what turn affairs would take. Sher Singh was much irritated by 
their conduct, and, on his accession, had serious intentions of putting 
them both to death, but they were at length forgiven on the intercession 
of Bhai Gurmukh Singh. But Sher Singh entertained a grudge against 
the Jamadar, and is said on one occasion to have tried to make away with 
him in a manner that should appear accidental. Certain it is that soon 
after Sher Singh’s accession, he was in a pleasure boat on the Ravi with 
the Jamadar and Amar Singh Ahluwalia, an ancestor of the present 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. The boat was over- turned; the Maharaja 
sprang into another boat alongside; Amar Singh was drowned, and Ms 
body never recovered ; while Jamadar, who managed to escape, swallowed 
more water than he had done for many years. It was generally believed 
in Lahore that Sher Singh capsized the boat intentionally, but this can 
never be proved. 

The Jamadar had been in bad health ever since 1840. In July, 
1844, he died, having mixed but little in politics during the three last 
years of his life. In June, 1843, he had, with Rajas Gulab Singh and 
Suchet Singh, attended Prince Partab Singh in his visit to Lord Ellen- 
borough at Perozepore. 

Jamadar Khushhal Singh was not a man of any particular ability 
The Maharaja took him into favour, not so much for his courage, genius 
or learning, as for his broad shoulders and good looks ; though from the 
pictures taken of him later in life, he seems to have been an unusually 
course and vulgar-looking man. He was not, however, inferior to many 
other Sardars of the Maharaja’s court; and if, in the many campaigns 
in which he served, he displayed no particular bravery, yet it is not 
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aaywhere stated that he ever ran away. Of his severity and oppression 
in hLashmir mention has been made ; and on all occasions^ trusting to the* 
Maharajahs favour, he showed himself something of a tyrant. At Am- 
ritsar, to obtain ground for his own houses, he pulled down, without 
offering any compensation, many dwellings of the poorer classes ; but 
Eanjit Singh would not listen to any complaints against him, and would 
tell any one who came to appeal against the Jamadar to go and obtain 
justice from Guru Earn Das. 

Sardar Tej Singh, at the time of the Jamadar’s death, was at 
Peshawar, of which place he had in 1843 obtained the command; and 
Eaja nil a Singh, who was then Minister, and who had an old grievance 
with tLe Jamadar about the chamberlainship, confiscated Es. 1,60,000 
out of the jagirs of Es. 3,40,000 which had been all granted in the name 
of Xhushhal Singh, the family making the distribution among them- 
selves. Xishan Singh, son of the Jamadar, a wild young man, spent, in 
the ten days succeeding his father's death, about a lakh of rupees upon 
the dancing girls of Lahore. Hira Singh made this the excuse for con- 
fiscation. If you have so much cash to throw away ", said he, you 
can, of course, pay up seven lakhs for the good of the State He also 
wanted to get a lakh out of Eai Mul Singh, the confidential ag'ent of the 
family. Kishan Singh declared that he could not pay a rupee, and the 
jagirs were accordingly confiscated. 

Tej Singh wrote from Peshawar to protest against the confiscation, 
and Pandit Jala said that when the Sardar returned to Lahore the matter 
should be considered; but before this took place the Ministry both of 
Hira Singh and of Jawahir Singh had fallen, and the Maharani, with 
her favourite, Lai Singh, had assumed the supreme power. 

The government of Tej Singh at Peshawar was marked bj’ almost 
the only piece of energy he ever displayed. When the troops under his 
command heard of the death of Eaja Siichet Singh at Lahore, and of 
the large sums that had been given to the Lahore army, they rose in 
mutiny, and threatened that if all the money in the treasury was iiot 
given to them they would treat Tej Singh as General Mi ban Singh had 
been treated three years before in Kashmir. The Sardar amused the 
troops by promises of rewards, and called in all the Afghan chiefs of 
the valley to his help, and the next morning had so strong a force at 
his command that the mutinous regiments thought it best to recede from 
their demands. Eaja Lai Singh recalled Tej Singh from Peshawar 
in October, 1845, appointing Sardar Sher Singh Atariwala to succeed 
him. On his arrival at Lahore, Tej Singh found that war with tlie^ 
English was everywhere talked of as probable, and the project was 
favoured by the Wazir, Eaja Lai Singh, and by the Maharani, who^ 
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ieared and hated the army that had recently murdered her brother, 
Jawahir Singh. Tej Singh was wealthy and influential; and although 
he was looked down upon by the old Sikh Sardars, yet the position of 
the eJainadar and himself under Banjit Singh gave him much power at 
court, and when war with the English was finally determined he was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Khalsa army. 

On the 17th of November the plan of the campaign was decided 
upon, and on the 23rd the army set out, in divisions, for Eerozepore. 
But tlie Commander-in-Chief had little stomach for the fight, and it was 
not till the 15th of December, when all excuses for remaining behind 
were exhausted, that he set out to join the army which, four days pre- 
viously, had crossed the Sutlej. 

Aftei the defeat of Baja Lai Singh at the battle of Mudki, he sent 
to Tej Singh to urge him to advance to his support. Accordingly the 
Sarda? marched with his division and some fifteen thousand irregular 
cavaliy, and reached Eerozeshah on the morning of the 22nd December, 
when the force of Lai Singh had been again defeated. Tej Singh ad- 
vanced against the British army, which was completely exhausted and 
almost without ammunition. He drove in the British cavalry parties, 
and endeavoured to regain the lost position of Eerozeshah. He then 
attacked the left flank of the British army, and made such a demonstra- 
tion against the captured village as compelled the English General to 
change his whole front to the light, the Sikh guns keeping up an 
incessant and heavy fire during this manoeuvre. At last, when the 
English cavalry, advancing, threatened both flanks of the Sikh army, 
and the infantry prepared to advance in line for its support, Tej Singh 
ceased his fire, and, retiring from the field, crossed the Sutlej and en- 
- camped at Sobraon, about twenty-five miles north-east of Eerozepore, 
on the right bank of the river. Here the army was soon joined by Baja 
Lai Singh, who had fled to Amritsar after the defeat of Eerozeshah, and 
the troops demanded to be led across the river against the British. 
The only two chiefs who opposed this movement were Sardars Tej Singh 
and Sham Singh Atariwala, who had joined the camp on the 28th- De- 
cember, most unwillingly. Their pacific intentions were, however, 
ridiculed by the Panchayats of the army, and it was determined to cross 
the Sutlej. A bridge of boats was thrown across the river, and a strong 
tete-de-pont constructed in front of it, and entrenchments as strong as 
the sandy soil would allow were thrown up. Sardar Tej Singh com- 
manded in this entrenchment, and, for his own personal security, had a 
small shot-proof tower erected, into which he might retire in the hour 
of danger; and here the Sikh army waited, week after week, while the 
British army was drawing from every side men and guns and material of 
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Tv*ar. On the right Sardar Atar Singh Ealianwala commanded the 
irreg-olar troops; on the left were the gallant Sham Singh of Atari and 
the brigade of General Mewa Singh Majithia, both of whom were killed 
in the battle of Sobraon. In the centre were the troops of Kahan Smgh 
Maj} and the brigades of General Avitabile, General Mahtab Singh 
Majithia and General Gnlab Singh Povindia. In the centre, too, was 
the brigade and tower of Sardar Tej Singh. 

On the 10th February, 1846, the battle of Sobraon was fought ; but 
Tej Singh had so little to do with it that a description of it would be 
here out of place. During the early part of the action he remained 
in his tower, and was only induced to come out by threats of personal 
Tiolence. But even then, instead of heading the troops and encouraging 
them when they began to waver, he crossed the bridge, at which he had 
stationed a guard of his own men, and was one of the first to fly from 
the field. After the battle, what remained of the defeated army assem- 
bled at Patti, and afterwards marched to Bharana, where it was ordered 
to remain till after the treaty of the 9th March, 1846, when it was paid 
up; many of the soldiers being re-enlisted, and others being discharged. 
Before this, however, Sardar Tej Singh had been summoned to Lahore 
and, under the new arrangements, he was confirmed in his appointment 
of Commander-in-Chief of the Sikh army, while Raja Lai Singh was 
confii'med as Wazir. 

The conduct of Sardar Tej Singh, both before and during the Sutlej 
campaign, has been much misrepresented. He has been accused of 
treason to his country by many writers ; but there is no evidence what- 
ever to support the charge. In the first place, the Sardar was averse 
to the war. While the Maharani, Raja Lai Singh and Diwan Dina Hath 
were urging the troops to invade British territory, in the hope that they 
would never return to disturb the peace of Lahore, Tej Singh spoke so 
constantly against the war, that his life was in imminent danger, and in 
the middle of Hovember, 1845, the troops were debating whether they 
should put both him and Lai Singh to death and insist on Raja Gulab 
Singh leading them to battle. When he was appointed Oommander-in- 
Ghief, much against his will, he delayed joining the army as long as he 
could; conduct which may prove cowardice or disinclination for the war, 
but which certainly did not savour of treason. But it is said that his 
conduct at Ferozeshah was inconsistent with any other supposition than 
that he was a traitor and desired the success of the British. That had 
he attacked the British army vigorously, and with all his force, when 
it was exhausted with its conflict with Raja Lai Singh, and almost 
without ammunition, it must, in all probability, have been annihilated. 
The result would certainly have been disastrous ; but Tej Singh was not 
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aware of tlie state of extreme exliaustion of tlie Britisi. army. All that 
he saw were the routed troops of Lai Singh flying to the fords of the 
Sutlej ; a sight from which he might argue the strength^ but not the 
weakness of the British. But he did not retire from the field without 
making an efiort to retrieve the disasters of the preceding day. Accord- 
ing to the despatch of Sir Hugh .Gough (though the accuracy of des- 
patches may be fairly questioned), he made strenuous efforts to regain 
the i^osition at Berozeshah ; he certainly kept up a heavy and damaging 
fire of artillery, and only retired when the British army advanced in force 
against him. But, even supposing that he had done less than he 
certainly did, Sardar Tej Singh cannot be fairly blamed. He had no 
influence whatever with the army, whose panches decided when they 
should fight and when they should retire. . It is absurd to assert that, 
in opposition to the will of the panches and the army, Tej Singh could 
have refused to make a general attack on the British. Any negotiations 
which he may have wished to open with the Governor-General, after 
Ferozeshah, were only intended to bring about peace, and were of such 
a character as a Commander-in-Chief would have a discretionary power 
to carry on. 

At Sobraon the voice of Tej Singh was again raised for peace, but 
the troops only threw stones at his tent, pulled it down, and threatened 
to murder him unless he crossed to the left bank of the river. Who 
can wonder that with such savage, unruly army, he should have fled 
from the field, feeling that there was more danger from his own 
men than from the enemy. 

Tej Singh was a weak, timid, vacillating creature, but he was no 
traitor. He had neither courage nor ability suAdcient to influence an 
insane Sikh army, but he did not, like Raja Lai Singh, first excite the 
troops to madness, and then betray them to destruction. The stories of 
his sinking a boat in the bridge at Sobraon to cut off the retreat of the 
Sikh army, and of his turning a battery of guns upon his own men, were 
never supported by a fragment of evidence, though proof of their truth 
was sought in every direction, and were evidently calumnies, invented 
by some of his many enemies. 

After the conclusion of peace, Sardar Tej Singh had plenty to do in 
disbanding the old army and enlisting new troops, and his conduct 
was approved by the Agent of the British Government at Lahore. 

In September, 1846, very much to his disgust, he was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Kashmir with Sardars Sher Singh and Mangal Singh, and 
Generals Kahan Singh Man and Lai Singh Moraria, to reduce the re- 
bellion of Shaikh Imam-ud-din Khan. He pleaded illness, but at last 
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Bet out ■with, tlie troops. He was not alone in liis disinclination for tlie 
campaign. Witli almost all tte other Sardars he was unwilling to act 
under the orders of Eaja Lai Singh, whose rapacity and meanness had 
disgusted them, and whose honesty they thoroughly doubted. When, 
however, Tej Singh had at last set out on the expedition he acted with 
energy and promptitude. His force left Lahore on the 1st of October, 
and reached Nowshehra on the 16th, having in this time crossed the 
Havi and the Ghenab, and marched over one hundred and twenty-hve 
■mill AH of country the last twenty-five miles being an execrable hill road. 
Imam-ud-din Khan did not attempt open resistance, and came into the 
Eesident on the camp of the 1st of November; and the Sikh troops, hav- 
ing no more to do, returned to Lahore. The trial and deposition of 
Eaja Lai Singh was the result of this expedition, and, as a temporary 
arrangement, Sardars Tej Singh and Sher Singh Atariwala, with Diwan 
Dina Nath and Fakir Nur-ud-din were nominated as a Council to carry 
on the business of the government pending other arrangements. On 
the 16th December a Council of Eegency was appointed, consisting of 
Sardar Tej Singh as President, Sardars Shamsher Singh Sindhanwalia, 
Eanjodh Singh Majithia, Sher Singh Atariwala, Atar Singh Kalian- 
wala, Diwan Dina Nath, Fakir Nur-ud-din and Bhai Nadhan Singh. 

The members of the Council had distinct duties assigned to them. 
-Sardar Tej Singh was chief in the Council, and held supreme military 
command; Diwan Dina Nath was Finance Minister; and Sardar Sher 
Singh, superintended the Eoyal housesold. The task both of Sardar 
Tej Singh and of Diwan Dina Nath was an invidious one. Thes' certain- 
ly threw all possible blame on Major Lawrence, the British Eesident, 
and represented that they were but instruments carrying out his 
measures ; but it was pretty well known that most of the redress that was 
obtained came, directly or indirectly, from the Eesidency, and that, but 
for the Eesident, no arrears would be paid up, and consequently the two 
heads of the Council came in for more obloquy than they probably ex- 
pected. 

On the 7th August, 1847, Sardar Tej Singh was creaied Eaja of 
Sialkot, with its fort and adjacent villages, worth Es. 28,000 per 
-annum. The Maharani, who entertained a bitter hatred both against 
the British Eesident, who destroyed her influence, and Tej Singh, who 
-supported his policy, prepared an insult for the latter on the day of his 
installation. The young Maharaja had been schooled by her as to the 
part he was to play; and when Tej Singh came forward for the Maharaja 
to make the saffron tikka (a sign of Eajaship) on his forehead, the boy- 
king drew back and folded his arms, refusing to perform the ceremony. 
'The Eesident then called upon Bhai Nadhan Singh, the head of the Sikh 
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religion, wlio ofliciated for tlie MaLaraja; hut the insult was much felt 
by Tej Singh, and so strongly showed the resolute hatred of the Maharani 
to the administration that it hastened her remoYal from Lahore to the 
fort of Sheikhupura, where she remained under surveillance until her 
final removal from the Punjab. Early in the year she had been cogni:j- 
aiit of, if not the instigator of, a conspiracy to murder the Resident and 
Raja Tej Singh. The design, known as the Parema conspiracy, was not 
joined in by any Sardar, and was never attempted to be carried into 
execution. On the 26th IS'ovember, 1842, Raja Tej Singh received 
the honorary title of TJ jcildidcLTy NiTTnciL hudTi^ MvhcLziv^ul^TuuVky SclthscittI"^ 
ud^daula, Raja Tej Singh Solar Safdar jang^ Raja Sialkot. 

Throughout the rebellion of 1848-49 the Raja remained loyal to 
Government. That he, as well as Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia, knew 
of, or anticipated, a revolt, is certain, and shortly before it broke out 
he wished to leave the Punjab for a time; but this idea was given up. 
The Raja had nothing in common with the rebels. He was not on good 
terms with Raja Sher Singh Atariwala or his father, Sardar Ohatar 
Singh, whose avowed object was to restore to power the Maharani, the 
deadly enemy of Tej Singh. Should the Maharani regain power, the 
death of the Raja, or the confiscation of his property, was certain. 
Besides this, Tej Singh was almost the only man in the country who was 
tolerably contented. He was very wealthy; he had been created Raja 
and l^resident of the Council, and was raised high above the whole Sikh 
aristocracy, and a revolution could only injure him. He was obnoxious 
to most of the Sikh Sardars, who looked upon him as an upstart and 
an impostor ; feeble in council, and ridiculous in the field ; and his ascen- 
dancy in the Darbar irritated them beyond expression. Thus Raja Tej 
Singh is entitled to no credit for loyalty, when disloyalty, whichever 
side conquered, must have been his ruin. But in times of danger 
motives do not count for much, and the Raja’s actions were loyal, and 
his assistance valuable to the Government. 

On the annexation of the Punjab, the personal jagirs of Raja Tej 
Singh, and Sardar Bhagwan Singh, the only surviving son of the 
Jamadar (Kishan Singh having been drowned at Sobraon after the 
battle), amounting to Rs. 1,52,779, were confirmed for life; to the Raja, 
Es. 92,779, and to Bhagwan Singh, Rs. 60,000. Of their respective 
shares, Rs. 20,000 were to descend in perpetuity to the heirs of Raja 
Tej Singh, and Rs. 75,000 to those of Bhagwan Singh. 'After annexation 
the Raja was very useful in the disbandment of the Sikh army and in 
the formation of a new native force. In 1857 he was of much assistance 
in raising horsemen, and for his loyaliy at that time he received ft 
kUUat of Rs. 1,000. In 1861 his scattered jagirs were consolidated,. 
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and the ilaqa of Batala granted him in exchange for them ; and his title 
was also changed to Eaja of Batala. He was also made a Jagirdar 
magistrate, with the powers of a Deputy Commissioner. In 1862, at the 
recommendation of the GoTernment of the P.unjab, the Supreme Gov- 
ernment granted two-thirds of his jagir in perpetuity, and to Bhagwan 
Singh, one-sixth. 

A son had been born to the Eaja, in 1859, by Karam Kaur, widow 
of his cousin, Kishan Singh, whom he had married in 1857. Previous 
to this, however, he had adopted a younger brother by a different mother, 
Harbans Singh, born in 1846. 

Eaja Tej Singh died of an affection of the chest on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1862, at Lahore. His character will have been plainly seen from, 
the^above sketch of his life. He might have filled a subordinate position 
with credit, for he had no glaring vices, and perhaps as much virtue as 
the majority of the world, but he was unfitted for times of revolutio]). 
He had neither courage nor ability ; and although he rose to be the first- 
person in the State, next to the Maharaja, it was only because his fortune 
was greater than his desert. 

The estate of Sardar Bhagwan Singh had never been separated from 
that of Eaja Tej Singh, and there had been a long dispute between 
them regarding it. After the death of the Eaja a committee consisting 
■of Sir Sahib Dayal, K.O.S.I., Sardar Shamsher Singh Sindhanwalia, 
Diwan Ajodhya Prasad and Diwan Shankar Das, was appointed by Gov- 

ornment, and a satisfactory division of the property was effected. 

/ 

Sardar Bhagwan Singh died at Amritsar in 1882, aged forty years. 
He had no son. His widow claimed permission to adopt an heir, but 
this was refused by Government as it was ascertained that the Sardar 
had never expressed such a desire. His death was sudden, while in the 
enjoyment of perfect health, and there are no grounds for assuming he 
had given up hope of having children of his own, as alleged by the 
vtadow. He had held life jagirs of the annual value of Rs. 50,000, and 
gagirs in perpetuity aggregating Es. 10,000 per annum. Failing lawful 
male issue, the whole grant lapsed to Government. But the widow 
and the old retainers of the Sardar were dealt with liberally. An allow- 
ance of Es. 10,000 per annum for her life was made to the widow, ankl 
she was permitted to occupy rent-free certain houses and gardens of her 
deceased husband bought in by Government for this express purpose 
at a cost of Es. 10,000. Fifteen of the Sardar^s old servants received 
life pension aggregating Es. 3,220 per annum; while steps were taken 
t .0 discharge his debts, amounting to over two lakhs of rupees, by 
hypothecating with, the creditors personal property yielding an income 
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*3of Bs. 3,800 a year. The widow, Bani Eirpa Devi, died at Amritsar in 
1904, leaving behind her a considerable amount of immoveable property 
which was brought under the superintendence of the Court of Wards. 
It was proposed to divide this property equally between the descendants 
-of Ilsidha Misar and those of Earn Lai. By this arrangement the sons 
of the late Eaja Harbans Singh would receive a fourth share of the whole 
:property. 

Eaja Harbans Singh was made a ward of the District Court at 
Lahore on the death of his elder brother, Tej Singh. The estates came 
Tunder the management of Eai Mul Singh, an old confidential servant of 
the fajnily, a Kiatri of Gujranwala, afterwards an Honorary Magistrate 
of Lahore. The faithful discharge of his stewardship was duly acknow- 
ledged by the bestow-al of a khillat of Es. 1,000 and a handsome letter 
• of thanks from the Government when he made over the estates to Eaja 
Harbans Singh on his attaining the age of twenty-one in 1867. His 
:management had been eminently successful. He paid ofE the heavy 
debts with which the property had been burdened by the late Eaja, he 
met extraordinary charges connected with Harbans Singh’s marriage 
:and other ceremonies, raised the rentals of the garden and rakh land.s 
four-fold, and handed over to the young Eaja a handsome surplus of 
about Es. 75,000. This was, however, quickly dissipated, and the estate 
.soon became deeply involved. Harbans Singh had every opportunity 
which good masters and careful tuition afford of becoming an ornament 
to the higher ranks of the Punjab gentry. He was of an amicable dis- 
position; but in some respects the high hopes once formed of him were 
never realized. He died in 1900, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Kirthi Singh, both as a Provincial Darbari and in the title of Eaja, 
•which is hereditary in the family. 

On the accession of Eaja Kirthi Singh, the family jagir was again 
^placed under the Court of Wards. It was managed economically, and 
-by the end of 1907 debts aggregating more than lakhs of rupees had 
been paid off .The remaining liabilities of about Es. 2,70,000 were ex- 
^pected to be paid within the next five years. 

Eaja Kirthi Singh died suddenly in 1906, leaving no son. His 
younger brother, Eaja Fateh Singh, succeeded to the jagir and the family 
seat in Darbar. His estate remained under the Court of Wards till 1915, 
when it was released. Eaja Fateh Singh rendered valuable services 
during the Great War in raising recruits, particularly from the Gaur 
Brahmin community and in contributing to various funds connected 
"With that campaign. In recognition of his services, he was granted the 
title of M.B.E. in 1919. Since 1911 he continued to work as an Honorary 
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Magistrate for eight years. He died in 1926, and was succeeded by bis-, 
only son, Tikka Dbian Singb, who inherited his father’s title of Eaja. 
Raja Dhian Singh married the elder daughter of Chaudhri Ram Sarup, 
Ruis-e-Asam of Sheikhupui’a in Blund Shehr district. The Raja has. 
oul> one daughter. In 1930 his estate was again brought under the 
Ooui't of Wards at his own request and was again released to him in the- 
end of 1935. Raja Dhian Singh generally resides in Lahore but fre- 
quently risits his estate in the Sheikhupura district. 

The jagir held by Raja Tej Singh’s family was fixed at Rs. 56,112 
per annum, of which Rs, 4,435 were assigned to Rai Mul Singh and 
Rs. 4,004 to Sardar Bahadur Sardar Harendra Singh; the remainder being- 
held by Raja Harbans Singh. These shares were finally fixed by Govern- 
ment in 1873, after a correspondence extending over ten years. The 
birth of Harendra Singh in 1860 gave rise to much bitter feeling on the’ 
pare of Raja Harbans Singh, who refused for many years to acknowledge 
the legitimacy of his nephew, or his right to share in the patrimony. 
Narendra Singh was educated in the Wards’ school at Ambala. He 
atiained his majority in 1881 ; and then there began a quarrel between 
the uncle and the nephew, which was only settled four years later by 
the personal intervention of Sir Charles Aitchison, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province. The parties made a compromise, which was 
drawn up in the form of an agreement witnessed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Secretary to Government, and duly accepted by the 
District Judge of Lahore, in whose court Sardar Harendra Singh hod 
instituted a suit for a share of the patrimony. Each was brought to 
acknowledge the status of the other. Raja Harbans Singh was duly 
recognized as Tej Singh’s adopted son, and Narendra Singh’s legitimacy 
was no longer questioned by his uncle. The latter made over to Harendra 
Singh house property in Amritsar and Hardwar valued at Rs. 56,000 ; 
gardens at Amritsar and Lahore valued at Rs. 34,500; cultivable land 
at, Gamtala, Amritsar, yielding Rs. 2,916 annually; and rakhs in the 
Gujranwala district valued at Rs. 15,000. Further, a sum of Rs. 35,000 
was paid in cash by the Raja to his nephew. Taking everything into 
consideration, it may be said that Sardar Harendra Singh had no reason 
to regret having placed his case in the hands of arbitrators ; while Raja 
Harbans Singh was also probably glad to have settled for ever the alleged 

of his nephew. 

Sardar Narendra Singh was married three times, and a son was 
bom to him by his second wife in 1882. The Sardar was invested with 
cnmmal and civil powers in 1885 and did good work as an Honorary 
11 icial officer, m recognition of which he was granted the title of Sardar 
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THE MAN FAMILY OF MANANWALA. 


SARJA SI3SraH. 
(died 1763). 


Jai Singh 
(died 1812). 

J 


Mana Singh 
(died 1807). 


feingh Pahar Singl 

(dead)- (died 181^. 


Hari* Singh 
(died 1821). 

I ^ 


Attar 

Singh 

(dead). 


r 


Hatan 
Singh 
(died 1867). 


Four 

generations. 


Bhagel 
Singh 
(died 1849) 

Four genera- 
tions. 


Col. J^gat 
Singh 
(died 1860). 

Three 

generations 


Partap Singh 
(died 1869). 

Iqbai Singh 

(died^lQl^. 

Two genera- 
tions. 


Sada» Singh 
(died 1846). 


Amir Singh 
(died 1840), 


Sham Singh 
(died 1843). 

-r h. • . 

Lebna Singh 
(died 1880), 

I 

Three 

generations. 


BTukam Singh 
(died 1830). 


Budh Singh 
(died 1866). 

Five 

generations- 


Biwan Singh 
(died 1862). 


Mehr Singh 
(died 1814). 

Fahan Singh 
(died I860). 


JT odh ^ingh 
(died 1874). 


Anup Singh 
(died 1886). 


Vip Singh 
(died 1848). 

Wasawa Singh 
(died 1836). 


Grarbakhsh 
Singh 
(died 1889). 

Mangal i^ingh 
(bom 1884). 

I 

Two 

generations. 


Fateh Singh 
(died 1887). 


Sher Singh 
(died 1861). 


Jamiat Singh 
(died 1890). 


Gurdit Singh 

/i. . 1846). 


(born 

I I 

[Three gener atioaa. Threer'generations. 


Ganda Singh 
(dead). 


Jwala Singh 
(died 1868). 


Sardar 
Basant 
Singh 
(died 1905), 


generations. 


Hira Singh 
(born 1849). 

tJo 

gen era tions. 


S^dar Bahadur 
Kirpal Singh 
(died 1918). 

Three gener- 
ations. 


Ricihpal 

tU 

generations. 


C^ppal Singh 
( died. 1902). 


Three generations- 


Ganga Singh 
(died 1906). 

Three generations*. 
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Tlie Jats of the Pimjab are divided into some ninety tribes with 
mninberless snb-divisions. Of these, the three oldest, from whom many 
of the others have descended, are the tribes Man, Her and Bhnlar. It 
is not known with any certainty when the ancestors of the Man Jats 
migrated to the Punjab. They were orginally Rajputs and inhabited 
the country about Delhi, and to this day, near Jaippnr, Thakur Man 
Rajputs are to be found. 

Of this tribe and caste are many families, distinguished in P.unjab 
history. There is the Amritsar family of Mananwala ; the Sheikhupura 
family of Mughal Chak; while to another branch, noticed later in this 
ohapter, General Kahan Singh Man, of Multan celebrity, and his gallant 
brother, Bhag Singh, belonged. Chief of the Ramnagar branch was 
'Sardar Desa Singh Man, Kardar of Ramnagar pargana and of the Man 
blood, also, are the once powerful houses of Bhaga and Malwa, and 
fhero are many representatives of the tribe living in the Phulkian States. 
“The ruling houses of Patiala, Nabha and Paridkot are allied by marriage 
to the Man Jats. 

Lada, the founder of the Mughal Chak family, left Delhi in the year 
*of a great draught and famine, and settled in the country near Gujran- 
wala, where he founded the little village of Man, and was made a head- 
man over a circle of twenty-two villages. This oflSce of Chaudhri re- 
mained in the family for many generations, till the decline of the Muslim 
j^ow&v. Nika, the fourth in descent from Lada, founded the village of 
.NTika Man ; but this soon passed out of his hands on account of a failure 
“to meet the Government demand, and Mir Hamza, Governor of Emin- 
tabad, gave it to his brother, Mirza Eila, who destroyed it and built hard 
by a new village which he called Mughal Chak. This village the Man 
"family ptirchased later from the descendants of Mirza Kila, and here 
they now reside. Sarja Singh is said to have been a follower of Sardar 
Charat Singh Sukarchakia ; but little is known about him. He died in 
1763 leaving four sons, Jai Singh, Mana Singh, Nar Singh and Pahar 
Singh. 

Pahar Singh, though the youngest of the brothers, will be more 
-conveniently treated of j&rst, as he was the most distinguished; and it 
was in a great measure through his assistance that his brothers rose in 
the world. He entered Charat Singh’s service as a trooper, but soon 
distiguished himself for energy and courage; obtained a grant of the 
four villages, Jokian, Ealar, Sal and Takaun, worth Rs. 3,377, and 
•assumed the title of Sardar. Under Sardar Mahan Singh Sukarchakia 
his influence steadily increased and he obtained Rs. 11,000 of additional 
jugirs near Ramnagar. He showed great gallantry in the many cam- 
paigns against the Chatas, and under Ranjit Singh he served at Attock,^ 
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Uesa and elsewhere. At the time of his death, in 1913, his jagirs 
amounted to upwards of two lakhs of rupees., subject to the service of* 
500 horse, two guns and seven zamhuras or camel swivels. 

Paliar Singh left one son, Hari Singh, a minor, and Sardar Hukma 
Singh Chimni was appointed his guardian. Rs. 47,000 of his father's 
jagirs T^ere released to him, subject to the service of one hundred and 
twenty-five horse; and when he became old enough to enter the army 
he was placed under Mis ar Diwan Chand, with whom he served at Bannu 
and Multan. He died of paralysis in 1821, being only twenty-two years* 
of age. His two sons, Jagat Singh and Partap Singh, were infants at 
their father's death, and the jagirs were consequently resumed with 
the exception of Rs. 6,200, subject to the service of thirteen horsemen. 
In 1843 Jagat Singh was appointed Orderly officer of Raja Hira Singh, 
and Partab Singh was made commandant in Miwiwala regiment. Under- 
the Darbar, Jagat Singh was Colonel of a cavalry regiment which formed 
part of Maharaja Dalip Singh's body-guard, and during the disturbances^ 
of 1848-49 he with his troops remained faithful to Government. 

Jagat Singh died in 1860 leaving two sons, ISTihal Singh and 
. Narayan Singh, aged, repectively, twenty-two and thirteen years at the 
^time of Lis death. Jagat Singh was in the enjoyment of jagirs worth- 
Rs. 4,000. Of these a portion was resumed, and his sons held in per- 
petuity Rs. 1,079, being the 'mauza of Kalar and a share of Mughal Chak 
in the Sheikhupura district. Sardar Nihal Singh met with his death 
under melancholy circumstances in 1889. He was murdered out of 
. revenge for having been, instrumental in getting a man of bad character 
placed under security by the District Magistrate. The surety was called 
upon to pay the amount for which he had become responsible ; and attri- 
buting his evil fortune to the Sardar, murdered him almost within sight 
own village of Jokian, then proceeded to the Sardar's house and 
murdered his innocent wife also. Mhal Singh's brother, ISTarayan Singh,. 

. who v/as a Divisional Darbari, died in 1893 and the jagir, worth about 

Rs. 900, came to be held jointly by his sons, Balwant Singli and Harbans* 
Singh. 

KTar Singh was a Misaldar of the Sukarchakia confederacy, and 
fought under Mahan Singh at Manchar and Akalgarh. He died young, 
and his three sons received allowances to the amount of Rs. 3,500 out of 
, his jag'LTs . When* Ratan Singh, the second son, grew up he was made 
adjutant in the Miwiwala regiment, and received estates in Gujranwala 
and Gtirdaspur to the value of Rs. 1,200. He accompanied Sardar Eari 
Singh JSalwa to. Kashmir,, and was in 1820 very severely wounded at 
Mangli in the Kashmir hills, where Hari Singh was reducing a strong 
fort defended by the mountaineers. For his services on this occasion 
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te leceived a grant of land in Gnjranwala and tlie command of a regi- 
ment. His brother, Baghel Singh, about this time was made adjutant in 
Dhonkal Singh's regiment. Under Maharaja Kharak Singh, Eatan 
Singh was sent with the force of Sardar Sham Singh to Kulu and Mandi, 
where h^ was engaged for nearly two years in reducing the bill tribes 
to obedience. He was created a general by Sardar Jawahir Singh, and! 
Eila Desa Singh and Haushehra were given him in jagir, Baghel Singh 
was in 1845 made commandant in his old regiment. Eatan Singh fought 
throughout the Sutlej campaign, and soon after its. close he was reduced 
to the rank of Colonel, and his jagirs were reduced to Es. 5,000 :with 
Es. 1,000, free of service. He was serving at Peshawar in October,- 
1848, when the troops there mutinied. Major G. Lawrrence spoke well" 
of him, and he appears to have done his best to bring the mutineers to 
a sense of their duty, till the tide of rebellion became so strong that he^ 
was himself carried away by it. His son, Sant Singh, then thirty years 
old, also joined the rebels and fought throughout the campaign of 1848-' 
49. Baghel Singh, who accompanied Edwardes to Multan, stood firm;, 
but died early in 1849 at Hanad in the Dera Ismail Elhan district. After 
annexation the jagirs of Eatan Singh were resumed; but he received a 
pension of Es. 1,080, which lapsed at his death in 1857. Sant Singh 
was in receipt of a pension of Es. 72, and also held a share in mauza. 
Mughal Chak. He died in 1897. Gulab Singh, third son of Eatan’ 
Singh, wavS a convert to Islam and was disowned by his family. He 
died in 1905. 

Jai Singh married his daughter, Mai Man, to Mahan Singh Sukar- 
chakia ; and although this lady bore no children, yet the alliance very 
materially helped to build up the family fortunes. Under Eanjit Singh 
the family was very powerful, and at one time there were no less than 
twenty-two members of it holding military appointments of trust and 
honour. Sardar Jai Sing'h died young, but his sons were confirmed in 
possession of their father’s estates. Mehr Singh, the second son, was ^ 
killed in Kashmir in 1814, but Jodh Singh accompanied the Maharaja on ' 
many of Lis campaigns. At the rebellion of 1848-49 Jodh Singh, who 
was a Colonel with jagirs worth Es. 7,550, joined the rebels with his 
nephew, Jamiat Singh, but returned to Lahore before the end of the 
campaign s The jagirs of this branch of the family were resumed after 
annexation. J odh Singh was allowed a pension of Es. 720, which he held 
lantil his death in 1874. 

Fateh Singh, son of Sardar Diwan Singh, was originally one of 
Eanjit Singh’s Orderlies. He was made adjutant of artillery, and under 
Sardar Jawahir Singh, commandant. After the Sutlej campaign Eaja 
Lai Singh appointed him commandant in his cousin, Budh Singh’s regi- 
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meat on Rs. 1,800 a montL.. He was with, his cousin during the dis- 
;tm'bances of 1848, and joined Captain Mcholson at the same time with 
him. One-third of his salary of Es. 1,800 was granted to him for life, 
ifh 1862 he was appointed Honorary Magistrate at Gujranwala. He died 
in 1887 and his brother, Jaimat Singh, became the representative of this 
branch of the family. He was a Provincial Darbari, a Zaildar of his 
circle and a member of the Gujranwala Mrmioipal Committee. His in- 
come from land and pension amounted to about Rs. 2,600 per annum. 
Of his three sons, Kirpal Singh began life in Probsna’s Horse, went 
through a course of engineering at Rurki, and was appointed an Over- 
seer in the Irrigation Branch of the Public ’Works. He served the 
Kapm'thala State for seven years as an Assistant Engineer, and was em- 
ployed on the Patiala-Bhatinda Railway. He managed to acquire 
considerable weallth, and part of this he invested, in about 18,000 
gliumaons of land, which brought him some Rs. 50,000 per annum. He 
was a Divisional Darbari and a Zaildar of Mananwala in the Sheikhupura 
district. He worked as an Honorary Magistrate for some time and 
was awarded a sanad and a gold watch for services rendered during the 
Great War. Towards the end of his career he was the wealthiest and the 
most influential member of his family. He was made a Sardar Bahadrir. 
He died in 1918. His son, Mangal Singh, who was a Naib-Tahsildar, 
and for some time a Tahsildar, died in 1924. He had also been appointed 
a Zaildar in place of his father. His son, Nan Nihal Singh, who is a 
Lieutenant in the A. I. R. 0. took his place as Zaildar and is an Honorary 
Magistrate, first class, Vice-Chairman of the District Board and a Pro- 
vinmal Darbari. Of the other three surviving sons of Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Kiipal Singh, Sardar Jagjit Singh, who was educated at the 
Aitohison College, Lahore, is an Honorary Magistrate, a Civil Judge, 
a member of the District Board and a Divisional Darbari. Jamiat Singh’s 
second son, Gopal Singh, was a Deputy Superintendent of Police and 
died in 1902. The third, Ganga Singh, was a Dafadar in the 11th Bengal 
Lancers and died in 1905. A grandson of Jamiat Singh is Sardar Sahib 
Sardar Sahib Singh. He supplied recruits during the War. In 1924 he 
was exempted from certain provisions of the Arms Act. The title of 
SM?dar Sahib was conferred upon h i m in 1924. He is a veiy active mem- 
bei of the Punjab Co-operative Union and of the Punjab Provincial 
Co-operative Bank. He owns landed property of 1,500 acres in the 

districts of Sheikhupura and Gujranwala in addition to other residential 
property. 

Sardar Sahib Sardar Sahib Singh’s son, Gurdial Singh, has married 
the eldest daughter of Lieutenant Mula Singh, of the Rasulpur family, 
^rdar Gmdial Singh is a B.A., LL.B., and is holding the post of an 
Eitra Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab. 
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Of Sardar Fatet Singli’s foirc sons, the eldest, Jwala Singh, was 
’Icilled in the Mutiny. Basant Singh, the second son, was Zaildar of 
'Mughal Chak, Lamhardar of Man, member of the Gnjranwala District 
Board, and a Provincial Darbari. He served in the police for some years 
and died in 1905. Hira Singh, third son, began his life in the police, 
and then joined the 16th Bengal Cavalry where he rose to be a Risaldar- 
Major and eventually retired on pension. The fourth son, Sardar 
-Hichhpal Singh, was Risaldar-Major of the 13th Bengal Cavalry, and did 
good service, having been with his regiment throughout the Egyptian 
campaign of 1882. Hira Singh and Eichhpal Singh each owned about 
-3,000 ghuTTiaons of land in Mananwala. Both of them are now dead, 

Anup Singh, the eldest son of Jodh Singh, entered the 1st Sikh 
Ti regular Cavalry, afterwards known as Probyn^s Horse, when it was 
‘€rst raised in August, 1857, under the orders of Sir John Lawrence. 
After the fall of Delhi, Anup Singh accompanied the regiment to Oudh, 
mnd w^as present at the capture of Lucknow in March, 1858. He served 
through the whole of the Baiswara campaign in the hot weather of 1858, 
and in the spring of 1859 in the Trans-Gugera campaign. Where the 
fighting was the sharpest, the 1st Sikhs were always to be found ; and 
•among many brave men Anup Singh distinguished himself for his cool 
and determined courage. During the Hindustan campaign he was four 
times wounded, and had three horses wounded under him. In January, 
1860, he volunteered for China with Ms regiment, and served with great 
credit throughout the campaign. He and the horse under him were 
-wounded again. 

On another occasion, when the regiment was engaged with the 
Buners at Ambeyla on the North-West Frontier, Anup Singh particu- 
larly distinguished himself, and was very severely wounded in single 
combat with one of the enemy. He twice received the Order of Merit 
■for bravery in the field, and was granted a jagir of Rs. 500 per annum. 
The services of Anup Singh deserve special notice. He was one of the 
finest native officers in the army, of imdoubted loyalty, of conspicuous 
fcravery and a worthy representative of the old and gallant family to which 
he belonged. He died in 1885, leaving no sons. Gurbakhsh Singh, his 
■younger brother, was allowed by the Commander-in-CMef, in compli- 
ment to Anup Singh, to enter Ms brother’s regiment when only ten 
years of age. Gurbakhsh Singh retired on a penson. He was a Zail- 
dar of Karial, Ala Lamhardar of Mughal Chak, and a Provincial Darbari. 
He died in 1889 and his son, Mangal Singh, succeeded to his uncle, Anup 
Singh’s, jagir, Sardar Mangal Singh is a Zaildar of Mughal Chak, an 
Honorary Magistrate, an elected member of the District Board and a 
•Provincial Darbari. He married the daughter of the Hon’ble Sardar 
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Bahadur Sardar Sir Snnadr Singh Majithia, C.I.U., and has an income^ 
exceeding Es. 70,000 per annum. 

Sher Singh^s second son, Ganda Singh, was killed in the Mutiny 
while serving in Probyn^s Horse. One of his sons, Bahadur Singh^, 
was ia his father’s old regiment; the other, Sundar Singh, was in the - 
Burma Police. 

Gurdit Singh, eldest son of Sher Singh, also enlisted in Probyn’s • 
Horse in 1857, and served with the corps till its return from China in 
1861. He then took his discharge, and later lived at Gujranwala. 

Mana Singh, like his other brothers, was a subordinate chief in the * 
following of Sardar Mahan Singh Sukarchakia, from whom he received 
the estates of Pindori Ealan, Pindori Khurd and others. On his death 
in 1857, his eldest son, Sada Singh, succeeded to all his jagirs and to 
the command of the contingent. This youngman distinguished himself ‘ 
in the ICashmir campaign, where he was four times wounded and received 
for his services a share in the Manawar ilaqa^ worth Es. 12,000. Sada- 
Singh died childless, and Manawar, with other of his jagirs, was re- 
sumed ; but his brother, Amir Singh, the handsomest man in the Khalsa 
army, was made a general, and large estates were granted to him. 
The third son. Sham Singh, was created a Colonel on Es. 5,000 per an- 
num, and Hukam Singh a commandant. In 1840 Amir Singh died without 
issue, and his jagir of Es. 11,000 was assigned to his brother, Budh^ 
Singh, with the rank of General. Amir Singh's corps, consisting of 
four infantry regiments, one cavalry regiment and two troops of artil- 
lery, w'as also placed under his command. Budh Singh, who was Mana.. 
Singh s youngest son, had at this time been 24 years in the Sikh army. 
He had first entered it in 1816 as an Orderly of the Maharaja on 
Es. 3,800 per annum, and .this post he had held for five 3 ^ears. He had ' 
then, on his brother Sada Singh’s death, received command of thirty 
horsemen, with a jagtr of Es. 17,000, and after this had been com- 
mandant and Colonel in General Court’s brigade on Es. 4,015. Under 
Maharaja Sher Singh his emoluments were reduced; for he was brother- 
in-law of Sardar Atar Singh Sindhanwalia, and Sher Singh’s policy at' 
the commencement of his reign was to destroy the power of the Sindhan- 
walia house. 

Budh Singh served throughout the Sutlej campaign, and shortly 
after its close he was reduced to the rank of a Colonel in the Man - 
battalion and sent with Sher Singh’s brigade to assist Maharaja Gulah 
Singli in subduing the rebellion in the Hazara hills. He behaved ad- 
mirably on this occasion, and in 1847 was of great service to Majot* ' 
Nicholson at Gandgarh, and later in the year to Major Abbott in the 
Dhund mountains, where he and his men encamped in the snow for many 
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days without a murmur. Wlieu tlie Multan rebellion broke out, Budh 
Sin^b T^as stationed at Hasan Abdal with bis coi^s. Eyery effort was- 
made by tbe insurgents to seduce him, by false account of tbe confisca^ 
tion of bis jagirs^ by promises and by threats, but be stood firm; and 
wben bis men, in spite of all efforts, went over to Sardar Cbatar Singb,. 
be left them and joined Hicbolson with only bis borse and bis sword. 
He fougbt gallantly under tbat officer against tbe rebels in tbe Margada 
Pass, where be was severely wounded in tbe bead, and it was found 
necessary to send him to Peshawar, where be was afterwards captured 
by the Sikhs and kept under arrest until tbe battle of Grujrat, wben be- 
regained bis freedom. Budb Singb was almost tbe only Sikh leader who 
remained sincerely on tbe side of tbe British at tbat critical time. 
"There were some able men who stood by tbe British because they saw 
tbat they would eventually win; there were others who were faithful 
through hatred to tbe bouse of Atari. But Budb Singb^s honesty did 
not depend upon political calculations. Tbe Punjab proverb says, The* 
Man Sardars are gallant, handsome and true and Budb Singb upheld 
tbe fame of bis bouse. He was idolized by tbe army, and tbe estimation 
in which be was held is seen by tbe efforts made by tbe rebels to induce- 
him to join them. But though bis friends and relations were in tbe 
rebel ranks, though by loyalty be risked bis life, bis fortune and bis- 
reputation, yet be remained faithful to tbe end. 

On tbe return of peace bis jagirs, amounting to Es. 6,340, were con- 
firmed to him for life, and Rs. 1,040 were released to bis male heirs in 
perpetuity. Eai Man Singb, son of this loyal old chief, who died in 
1856^ lived at Manawala in tbe Eaya Tabsil of vSialkot. His jagirs yielded 
about Es. 1,200 per annum and be owned about 1,000 ghumaons of land 
in Sialkot and Gujranwala, where bis brother, Hira Singb, and bis* 
nephew, Ujagar Singb, also each owned an equal amount of land. 
Eebman Singb^s son, Harnam Singb, was an Honorary Magistrate in 
Mananwala and died in 1921. He bad taken up bis residence in Kalar 
where be founded a village called Qila Sardar Harnam Singb. His son, 
Sardar Jogendra Singb, was educated at tbe Aitcbison College, Laborer 
and is uow an Honorary Magistrate and a member of tbe District Board. 

A son of Labb Singb, and grandson of Man Singb, is Subedar-Major 
and Honorary Lt. Gurdial Singb, who enlisted as Jamadar in tbe 3rd 
Eoyal Battalion (Sikhs), 12tb Frontier Force Eegiment in 1916. He- 
took part in tbe Mesopotamian campaign and was wounded there in 1917. 
Later be served with this battalion in Palestine where be was again 
wounded. He was awarded the Indian Distinguished Service Medal for 
b*s work there. In 1923 be took part in Muhammad Kbel operations on 
tbe Frontier and in 1936-37 be was present with bis battalion at Wana 
during tbe Waziristan operations. In the latter year be proceeded to 
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England as a member of tbe Indian contingent to attend the Coronatio:ii 
of His Majesty tbe King Emperor and received tbe Coronation Medal 
from tbe bands of His Majesty. He possesses besides tbe Indian Dis- 
tingnisbed Service Medal and tbe Coronation Medal, tbB British War 
Medal, tbe .Victory Medal, tbe Indian General Service Medal (1908), 
witb clasp, and tbe Silver Jubilee Medal. 

Sbam Singb, brother of Bndb Singh, died in 1843, leaving one son, 
Lelina Singb, who succeeded to tbe command of bis fatber^s regiment. 
He joined tbe rebels in 1848 and bis jagirs were consequently resumed. 
After annexation be was, however, given a direct commission as Hisaldar 
in tbe 3rd Punjab cavalry and later on was promoted to Risaldar. He 
•died in 1880 during tbe Afghan War. One of bis sons, Sbeo Deo Singb* 
became a Risaldar in bis father’s regiment and retired on a pension in 
1898. He was a Lamhardar in Mananwala and be and bis brother, Sukba 
Singb, TV ere joint owners of about 4,000 acres of culturable land, yielding 
an income of about Es. 5,000, per annum. His son, Gurbacban Singb, 
was a Dafadar in a cavalry regiment. 

Some account may here be given of that branch of tbe Man tribe 
wbicb produced Sardar Kaban Singb of Multan celebrity, and bis brother, 
JBbag Singb, who are mentioned in tbe beginning of this history. Tbe 
pedigree of this branch is as follows: — 


43I^Qlab Singh 
(died 1818). 

i 

Ijehna Qingh 
(died I860). 


IPartap Singh 
(died 1886). 

I 

^hree genera- 
tions. 


Sham*Siiigh 
(died 1847). 


HUKAM SINGH. 

I 


Kahan Singh 
(died 1848)). 

Wasawa Singh 
(died 1848). 


Khazan Singh Bhag Singh 

died 1840). (died i866). 

Atar Singh f 

(died 1876). 


ZUZZZIZZI 

Bhup Singh Jowahir Singh 

(died 1862). (died 1857). 


Hira Singh 
(died 1857). 


Gurdit Singh 
(born 1850). 

Four sons. 


Khushal Singh 
(died 1862). 


r — 

Gopal Singh 
(died 1895). 

Three genera- 
tions. 


Autar Singh 
(born 1899). 


Bal Singh 
(died 1898). 

Gurbakhsh 

Singh 

(bom 1886). 


AJepal Singh 
(born 1928). 


I 

J 


Sardar Dayal 
Singh 

(born 1859). 

Kartar Singh 
(born 1887). 
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Tiey had settled at Sarhala in Hoshiarpnr, where they built for 
theiriseJTes a strong fort and owned many of the surrounding villages. 
Kalian Singh was appointed commandant of Maharaja Eanjit Singh^s 
bodyguard at a comparatively early age, and this post was subsequently 
held by his younger brother, Bhag Singh, and later by his nephews, 
A tar Singh, Bhup Singh and Partap Singh. This fact shows the high 
esteem in which the family was held by the Maharaja, who often used 
to say that the Man Sardars were his Wari ka Texoar i.e., his best 
suit of clothes. Kahan Singh ultimately became a General, and Bhag. 
Singh and Atar Singh Colonels in the Khalsa army. 

In 1846 Kahan Singh was sent at the head of an expedition against 
Sheikh Imam-ud-din, the rebellious Governor of Kashmir. He succeeded 
in bringing Imam-ud-din a prisoner to Lahore without having to fire 
a single shot. In the following year Sardar Kahan Singh was appointed 
by the Darbar on the recommendation of the Kesident, Major Henry 
Lawrence, to the Judgship of Lahore, as successor to Sardar Ranjodh 
Singh Majithia who was suspected of treachery.^ 

In April, 1848, Sardar Kahan Singh was selected for the post of' 
Nazim of Multan in succession to*Mul Kaj, who had tendered his resigna- 
tion to the Darbar. He accompanied Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant 
Anderson to Multan, with an escort of 2,000 Sikhs and Gurkha Infantry, 
700 cavalry and 6 guns. After the treacherous attack on the British 
officers by Mul Eaj’s soldiers, and when the little force was besieged' 
in the Idgali, the entire escort deserted to Mul Eaj. Only Sardar Kahan 
Singh, with eight or ten trusty horsemen, remained with the wounded 
Englishmen. When, on the evening of April 20th, the Idgah was rushed 
by the mob, the British officers were murdered and Sardar Kahan Singh - 
made prisoner. Diwan Mul Eaj offered Kahan Singh every inducement 
to come over to his side, hoping that he would bring with him the power- 
ful forces of the Man family. But the Sardar steadfastly refused and in 
consequence suffered many hardships and indignities. He was killed 
by the fall of a mosque during the bombardment of the city by the 
British. With him died his only son, Wasawa Singh, who though but 
a child, had shared his father’s capture and imprisonment. When the 
city was captured, Kahan Singh’s body was found in fetters. 

Sardar Bhag Singh, younger brother of Kahan Singh, was Colonel 
of the Sher regiment and saw much service. During the Mutiny he was 
of considerable assistance to the British as were his nephews, Jawahir 
Singh and Atar Singh. The former was killed in action in 1857, but 


*Vide history of the Majithia family of Amritsar. 
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Atar Siiigli survived till 1876, After the Mutiny he entered the police, 
in Trhich he ultimately reached the rank of an Insx)ector. He and his 
•cousin, Lai Singh, who was also an Inspector of Police, both married 
the nieces of Rani Eandevi, widow of Maharaja Sher Singh. 

Sardar Dayal Singh, the only surviving son of Bhag Singh was a 
Deputy Collector in the Punjab Irrigation Department, which he entered 
in 1880 In this capacity he did excellent work and received the appro- 
bation of superior officers. He was granted the title of Sardar Bahadur 
in recognition of his services and was also given a personal seat in the 
Provincial Darbar. He was later selected for the important post of 
President of the Regency Council in Faridkot State. Later he resided 
.at Man Sendhwal in the Batala Tahsil of the Grurdaspur district. His 
only son, Kartar Singh, is married to the daughter of vSardar Hazura 
Singh Rajnamia, maternal uncle of the Raja of Jind. His nephew, 
Sundar Singh, son of Partab Singh, was Zaildar of Man Sendhwal. 

The sons of Hukam Singh enjoyed jagirs to the value of Rs. 33,000 
per annum, granted by the Sikh Government, situated in the Gxxrdaspur, 
Amritsar and Lahore districts. These were resumed at annexation but 
life pensions, aggregating Es. 3,440 per annum, were granted to various 
members of the family. These gradually decreased, as the various re- 
oipients died, and the total annual amount of pensions, in 1911, was 
;about Rs. 500. 
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SARDAR GUN SINGH lAMBA. 


Diwan Singh 
(dead)- 


CHAEAT SINGH. 

I 


:^axdar Gurmukh Singh 
(dead). 

« . i 

Sardar Atar Siogh 
(died 1880). 

L 


sSardap Hari Singh 
(died 1898). 


Pardhan Singh 
(dead)* 


Ram Singh 
(dead). 

Amar Singh 
(dead). 


1 

Sabdab Gian Singh 
(born 1858). 


r 


Sardar Tara Singh 
(died 3932). 


1 

Sardar Harkishan 
Singh 
(born 1890). 


Sardar Sawaran Singh 
(born 1907). 

I 


Sardar Gurbachan Singh 
(born 19 11)* 


I 

Gnrdarshan 
Singh 
(born 1931). 


Mohan Bir 
Singh 

(born 1934). 


Gurbir Singh 
(born 1934). 


'Sardar Kuldip 
Singh 

(born 1896). 


i 

Sardar Sampuran 
Singh 

(born 1898). 


Sardar Amrik 
Singh 

(bom 1900). 


Sardar Sardar Balwant 
Harbans Singh 

Singh (born 1903). 
(bom 1902). 


Two sons. 


Two sons. 


Nirpal Singh 
(born 1923). 


Three sons. 


Hanwant Bir Singh 
(bom I 9 I 6 ). 


Prithipal Singh 
(bom 1923). 


Harpal Singh 
(bom 1929). 


Tlie foimder of tlie Lamba family was Qnrmukh. Singh, one of the 
most famous of the Maharajahs generals. He was of humble origin, his 
lather, Pardhan Singh, being a money-changer in the little town of 
Hhewa, situated on the right bank of the Jhelxim opposite Jalalpnr. In 
the summer of 1780, as Mahan Singh Snkarchakia was passing through 
the town on his return from an expedition in the neighbourhood of Pind 
JDadan Khan, Gnrmnkh Singh, then a boy of eight years, was presented 
d^y his uncle, Basta Bam, who was a petty officer in the service of the 
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ohi^>f MalLan Singh was pleased with the bright eyes and intelUgent: 
looks of the boy, and kept him with himself. Later in the same year 
llaujit Singh was born, and when he was two years old Gui-mnkh Singh 
was 'appointed to be his play-fellow and companmn.^ The children grew 
up together, and during the early years of Banjit Singh’s power wealth 
and honours were showered on Gurmnkh Singh. He was with Ranjit 
Singh at the capture of Lahore in 1799, and was then made paymaster 
of the forces, and put in charge of whatever treasure the Sukarchakia 
chief possessed. A detailed account of the miUtary services of the Sardav 
would be the history of all the wars of the Sikh Empire. He fought, 
at Rasur, where he commanded two thousand men j at Jhang and Sialkot,. 
and against the Gurkhas in 1809. The next year he was present at the 
siege of Multan, and aided in the reduction of Sahiwal and Khushab. 
He commanded a division in the battle of Attock in 1813, when the" 
Afghans and the Kabul Wazir were driven from the Punjab, and fought 
in Kashmir and all along the northern and north-western borders of the' 
province. Eifteen times he was wounded in battle ; eight times by 
musket-baUs, thrice by sword-cuts, thrice by spear-thrusts, once by ait 
arrow. Eor his services he was munificently rewarded by his master. 
Before the capture of Lahore he received the of Pindi Lala and 

Sliahidanwala, and afterwards Dinga and Ratto, worth Rs. 15,000 and 
35,000, respectively. After the Kasur campaign of 1807, W'here the- 
Sardar took the fort of Morada, and where he was wounded by a spear, 
he received jagirs in the Kasur ilaqa, worth Rs. 82,000. When Nar 
Singh Chamiariwala died in 1806 his troops were placed under Gurmnkh 
Singh along with a large portion of his estate, worth Rs. 15,000. At 
one time his estates amounted to three lakhs and a lialf ; but the enmity 
of the Jammu Rajas, Gulab Singh and Dhian Singh, which he had 
incurred by attacking and defeating their father, Mian Kishora Singh, 
destroyed both his wealth and power, for they opposed him on all 
occasions and procured the resumption of the jagirs of Gamrola, Dinga 
and Dhontal. In 1832 he went with Tara Chand to Bannu, where the 
Sikh army was defeated by Dilasa Khan. The cowardly general had 
fled, leaving a gun in the hands of the enemy; but Gurmukh Singh 
charged at the head of his horsemen and recovered it. One by one ther 
jagirs of the Sardar were resumed, and in 1836 he lost Rohtas. This was 
through the hostile influence of Raja Dhian Singh, who now imled the 
failing monarch; but the reason given was the perpetual quarrels of the 
Sardar with the Ghakar chief, Eazl Dad Khan, from whose father, 17ur 
Khan, he had taken the famous Rohtas fort. On his death-bed the Maha- 
raja feeling some remorse for his shameless ingratitude, directed his son, 
Kharak Singh, to restore this jagir to the man who had fought so faith- 
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Jully by his side througbout life, and this Eharak Singh, ■would h.a've done 
had he Hved long enough. As it was, Gurmukh Singh only recovered 
Rs. 5,500 of the estate. Maharaja Sher Singh, who hated the Dogra 
Rajas as much as the Sardar did, promised to support him against them, 
and gave him estates worth Rs. 25,000, and at annexation he was in 
possession of Rs. 36,600 a year. He had in August, 1847, been 
appointed, with Sardar Bur Singh of Mukerian, to take charge 
of Rani Jindan, whom it was necessary to confine in the fort 
at Sheikhupura, and he discLaiged his difiicult duties with fidelity and 
discretion, till, on the outbreak of the Multan disturbances, the Rani 
was sent down country. The Government in 1850 released his 
personal jagirs, worth Rs. 12,600, and that of his son, worth 
Rs. 2,000, for their lives. One-third of the Sardar’s jagir was to descend 
io his male heirs in perpetuity. Sardar Atar Siugh held Naushehra in 
Shaipur, worth Rs. 4,275, and in Gujrat the villages of Pindi Lala, 
Chak Basawa, Doburji, Qilla Atar Singh, Rot Sattar and two wells, 
u ortJi Rs. 2,807. The title ‘ Lamba ’ or tall, was not given to Gurmukh 
Singh on account of his height, for he was of middle stature, but from 
his taking command of the contingent of Mohar Singh Lamba, who was 
■an esceeding‘ly tall man. 

Sardar Atar Singh died in 1880. His jagir was divided equally 
between his sons, Haii Singh and Gyan Singh. The annual value at the 
time was Rs. 7,298, extending over five villages, and fo-ur wells in 
Phaha, Gujrat, and one village, Naushehra, in the Shahpur district. 
Sardar Hari Singh was a Lamba Bangach Rhatri, one of the leading 
gentlemen in Gujrat and a Divisional Darbari. He served for a short 
period as a Haib-Tahsildar, but resigned for family reasons. He was a 
member of the District Board and had considerable local influence. He 
lived almost entirely at Qilla Atar Singh, near Pindi Lala, Tahsil 
Phalia. He died in 1898 -without leaving any sons and his younger 
brother, Gian Singh, succeeded to his hereditary title of Sardar, his seat 
in Divisional Darbars and his share of the jagirs. 

Sardar Gian Singh, the present head of the family, was for many 
years Zaildar and a Sub-Registrar at Phalia. During the Great "War 
he contributed Rs. 22,000 to the War Loan and also provided some 
recrrxits. In appreciation of his efforts he was granted sanads by 
Government. He is now leading a quiet life in his old age and has made 
a -will according to which his jagir is to be divided equally amongst Ms 
sons. His elder son, Sardar Tara Singh, also rendered help to Govern- 
ment during the War and received sanads in recognition of his work. 
His son, Sardar Harbans Smgh, served for a few years in the Indian 
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Defence Force and was attached to tlie 19tli Lancers. Sardar Tara SingL 
succeeded his father as Zaildar and later became an Honorary Magistrate. 
He was also nominated as a memhex of the District Board and of the 
Canal Adyisory Committee. He was a .life member ©f the St. John 
Ambulance Association. He died in 1932. His eldest son, Sardar 
Ktddip Singh, is now a Zaildar an'd an Honorary Magistrate. 
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RAJA GHULAM QADIR KHAN OF POTHL 


BAJA HASAN MUHAMMAD KHAN. 
Imam Quli Khan. 


Kamal Kb an. 


Surkhru Khan 
(dead). 


InayatlcTllah 

Khan, 


Tarbiat Khan. 


Shams^er Khan* 
Zulfiqar Khan. 


Sikandar 
Khan 
(dead). 

Six generations. 

1 


Muhammad 
Yar Khan 
(dead). 


Allah Yar 
Khan 
(dead). 


Khuda Yar 
Khan 
(dead. 


aiu 


Bandu Khan. 
Two sons. 

(both died childless). 


1 


Jamait Khan 


• Jai 


Sher j ang 
Khan. 


Azmat Ullah 
Khan, 


Fateh Jang 
Khan. 


1 : 


Sad ullah Khan. 


ii<ia 


Five generations. Three generations. Three generations. 
1 ■ 


Ali Haidar Khan 
(dead). 

Two generations. 


I 

Khan Bahadur 
Baja Sultan 
Khan (died 
1902 ). 


I, 


Baja 

Muhammad 
Khan 
(died 1930). 


t I 

Ata Mu- Amir Ali 
hammad Khan 
Khan (dead), 

(died 1918). 1 

I Three gene- 

Two genera- rations, 
tions- 


Najib Ullah 
Khan (died 
1898 ). 

I . 1 

Two generations. Two generations; 

a 


Bahim Ullah 
Khan (died 
1902). 


Saif Ali 
Khan 
(dead). 


Zaman 
Ali Khan 
(dead). 


„ I 
Farman 
Ali Khan 
(dead). 


Muhammad 

Akbar 

Khan. 

m • 

Two genera; 
tions. 


Baja GhuiIam Qabik Khan 
(bom 1873). 


■) 


Saltan Lai Hussain Khan 
(born 1893). 


Muhammad 
Ayub Khan 
(born 1919). 


Maqbul Hus- 
sain Khan 
(born 1925). 


Manzur Hussain 
Khan* 


9Hie Cliibs are an ancient Eajpnt tribe scattered throngli tbe low 
range of bills between tbe rivers Beas and Jbelum. In tbe jGujrat 
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district, where they are most numerous, they occupy fifty-one villages, 
L he^e they are mostly MusHms, while those of Kangra and Jammu 
retain the old Hindu faith. The Ohihs are not descended from one of the 
royal Eaiput houses; hut they hold the second place, ana rank with 
siaria, Harchandra and other honourable tribes. They themselves 
assert that they have some share of royal blood, and that one of their 
ancestors, Hai^ Chand, married the daughter of the Katoch Eaja of 
Xangra, and succeeded to the throne on the death of his father-in-law, 
his descendants ruling in Kangra for eight generations, until the tune of 
Chib Chand and TJdai Chand. But this story is probably false. Ho Mian 
belonging to a royal clan would give his daughter in marriage to an 
inferior in rank; nor in the long roll of four hundred and seventy-five 
Katoch Kings are the ancestors of the Chibs to be found. The name of 
TTgrYiir Chand, indeed, occurs twice; but the names preceding and suc- 
ceeding are not those of Chib history. But a genealogy that extends 
over a period of fourteen thousand years may possibly be somewhat 
inaccurate. 


Chib Chand, the founder of the tribe, quarrelled with his brother. 
TJdai Chand, and, leaving Kangra about the year 1400, settled near 
Bhimbar, at the village of Malura or Muchalpura, where he married the 
daughter of Eaja Sripat, the local ruler. Hot content with the posses- 
sion. of the daughter, he coveted the chiefship, and, inviting his father- 
in-law with his whole family to a feast, he murdered them all and became 
bimself Eaja. Eor several generations his descendants ruled in the 
neighbourhood of Bhimbar, till Sadi, in the reign of the Emperor Babar, 
went to pay his respects at court, and received an Imperial confirmation 
of his possessions in return for his renouncing Hinduism and adopting 
Islam, taking the name of Shadab Khan. The chief accompanied Huma- 
yun on more than one of his expeditions, and was at length killed by one 
Pir Haibat, a native of Kandhar, with whom he had a qirarrel. Apostasy 
is not always considered respectable; but the Chibs have made Shadab 
Khan a saint, and his tomb, near Bhimbar, is a sacred place of pilgrim- 
. age, to which both Hindu and Muslim members of the tribe resort. The 
saint is generally known as Sur Sadi Shahid, and there is a custom in 
the tribe of leaving one lock of hair on the head of every infant until 
such time as the parents can visit the shrine, when it is cut ofE with 
much ceremony, and the child is then, and not tiU then, considered a 
true Chib. This ceremony is as essential as the pauhal among the Sikhs, 
or oircTimcision among the Muslims. The Chib chiefs held the district 
of Khari Kariali, stretching along the Jhelum below the fort of Mangla 
and Howshera till the Sikhs rose to power. Then Sardar Glujar Singh 
Bhangi, having captured Hujrat from the Gfakhars, turned his arms 
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against ttem, but was not able to make mucL. impression upon tliem 
as tbeir country was very difficult for an attacking force. Sabib Singb, 
son of Gujar Singb, and Maban Singb Sukarcbakia later attacked 
Mangla without success, and its reduction was left for tbe great Maha- 
raja himself. In 1810, after Ranjit Singh had seized Gujrat from Sahib 
Singh, he marched northward and reduced the fort of Chunian, held by 
llaja Umar Ehan, who retired to his still stronger fort of Mangla. The 
Sikh army then marched against Mangla, when Umar Khan, thinking 
resistance useless, sent his son, Akbar Ali Khan, to sue for peace. 
Before an answer could be received the chief died, and Ranjit Singh, not 
wishing to drive Akbar Ali Khan to extremities, left him half of his 
father’s possessions, which he only lived six months to enjoy. All was 
then confiscated; but to Amir Khan, the second son, a pension of 
Rs. 4,000 was assigned, and to his cousin, Sher Jang Khan, a pension of 
Es. 3 ,000. Some years later Amir Khan died, and the pension was con- 
tinued to his younger brother, Uazldad Khan. Prince Kharak Singh, 
to whom Khari Kariali was given in jagir, took Pazldad Khan into his 
service on Rs. three a day, and ten years later four sowars were also 
allowed him on Rs.- 1,075. When Kashmir and Jammu were made over 
in independent possession to Maharaja Gulab Singh, the jagir of 
Rs. 4,000 ■was included in that territory, and the cash allowance of 
Its. 1,075 was exchanged for a jagir of the same amount at Dal Kalu 
and Sitiial. The Eaja accompanied Sher Singh to Multan in 1848, hut 
did not join in his rebellion, and his jagir was continued to him. It was 
resumed after his death in 1864 and his sons, Fazar Ali Khan and Kateh 
Khan, were given a pension of Es. 540. 

One of the leading men among the Chibs was Eaja Sultan Khan of 
Pothi, son of Sher Jang Khan. A jagir in the villages of Pothi, Dak, 
Bhalwal and Phularwahu in the Gujrat district, valued at Es. 1,692 per 
annum, was passed to him at annexation. He did good service in the 
Mutiny, receiving a cash reward of Es. 500. He died in 1902 and was 
succeeded by his son, Eaja Muhammad Khan. He inherited the whole 
of his father’s jagir, then valued at Es. 3,000 per annum, but out of 
this he had to pay maintenance allowance of Es. 450 to his brother, Ata 
Muhammad Khan, Es. 225 to his nephew, Eahimdad Khan, Es. 125 to 
his brother, Akbar Khan, and Es. 200 to other dependants. Eaja 
Mxihammad Khan also owned about five hundred UgJias of land. He 
was a Provincial Darbari and an acknowledged head of the Chib tribe 
in the Gujrat district. During the Great "War he remained active in 
gathering recruits and money for the W^ar Loan. He received a 1st Class 
sanad from the Government in appreciation of his "War work. He was 
also granted 12J squares of land in the Sargodha district as landed gentry 
and safedposhi grant. 
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He died in 1930 and was succeeded by Ms eldest son, G-hnlam Qadir 
Khan, wLo is now a Provincial Darbari, with a hereditary title of Raja, 
and a Jagirdar, Out of jagir income of Rs. 3,867 per annum he has to 
pay several maintenance allowances to his relations. Sultan Lai Hussain 
Khan, second son of Raja Muhammad Khan, took Ms diploma from the 
Aitchison College, Lahore, standing first in order of merit in 1911. In 
1915 he passed the B.A. Examination with Honours from the Govern- 
ment College, Lahore. In the next two years he was employed as an 
Honorary Assistant Recruiting Officer in the districts of Mirpur, Rajori 
and Gujrat. In recognition of his services he was awarded a sword, a 
recruiting badge, a "War badge and a sanad by the Government of India, 
In 1917, he was nominated an Extra Assistant Commissioner and still 
continues to serve as such. Ata Muhammad Khan, the son of Khan 
Bahadur Raja Sultan Khan, and a younger brother of Raja Muhammad 
Khan, worked for many years as Sub-Registrar at Dinga and Sialkot 
and also as an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge at the later place. 
He died in 1918. Raja Sultan Khan’s youngest son, Muhammad Akbar 
Khan, was a Subedar in the Kashmir State Eorces and is now in receipt 
of a pension. 
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Bandu Khan was for many years a Kardar under the Sikhs. Oit 
his death his son, Chandhri Ghnlam Ali Khan, ancceeded to the office- 
and improved the district by his admirable management. Four villages. 
Sang, Besa, Jagu and Chang, were released in his favour. In 1849 he 
showed himself hostile to Government, and his jagir and his privileges- 
were resumed; but he redeemed his character for loyalty in 1857, and 
received a pension of Es. 300 for life. His second son, Mardan AH 
Khan, at this time, entered the old 2nd Sikh Cavalry and rose to be 
Eisaldar-Major in the same regiment, afterwards known as the 12th 
Cavalry. He furnished thirty sowars for service in the Mutiny, and was- 
with his regiment in many battles in the eventful years of 1857 and 
1858. He also took part in the Abyssinian expedition of 1868 and in 
the Afghan War of 1879-80. He received the order of British India and 
the title of Sardar Bahadur. The many officers under whom he served 
held him in the highest esteem. He succeeded to a share in his father’s 
jagir in the Kharian Tahsil of Gujrat, and enjoyed also zaildari dues 
amounting to Es. 200 per annum. He was granted nine squares in the 
Chenab Canal Colony. 


Mardan Ali Khan died in 1898, and his property was divided amongst 
his six sons. Of these, Muhammad Khan was a Lamlardar in the- 
Chenab Colony; and Mumtaz Ali Khan was zaildar of Besa, Lamlardar 
of Marar village, a member of the District Board and a grantee of six 
squares of land on the Chenab Canal. He produced a large number of 
recruits during the Great War and was awarded three sanuds, a silver 
watcli with 60 rupees in cash, a revolver worth 104 rupees and a recruit- 
ing badge. He was also made a Divisional Darbari. He died in 1919. 
Sarfraz Ali Khan was a Eisaldar in the army. Safdar Ali Khan retired 
rom the army as a Dafadar. Muhammad Hassan Khan, the eldest son 
oi Mumt^ All Khan, is a grantee and a Lamlardar on the Hpper Jhelum 
Canal. He is also a Zaildar, a member of the District Board and of the 

fwl ^ Divisional Darbari. He was 

IW. the Sd-eer Juhdee Medal in 1986. Eiaaldar-Major and Henonaty 

career as damadar m 1908 and by sW degree, rose to the rank of 

SrZnI'TT! “ fn ■ 

sZl Ta Mian Distingniehed 

learing fonr sons, the eldest o^ Si "i;! TOm®' “ “ 

Daffl flflr ri-p loj-ia -^zim Ullan iLhan was a retired 

a ptt of tS^ ^ 100 pe- annum 

part of the Mutiny pension granted to his grandfather, (Lulam AH 
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Kliaii. He died in 1925. Grlinlam Hussain Ktan^ tlie third son of 
Sultan Alam Khan, was for many years a House Surgeon in the Punjab 
Veterinary College, Lahore, and did excellent service in that capacity. 
Later he became a senior Professor in the College. He saw service in 
the Afghan War of 1879-80 and held the medal. He died in 1931. His 
younger brother, Pehlwan Khan, was a Pisaldar in the 12th Cavalry. He 
retired as Eisaldar-Major in 1914 and was awarded the second class Order 
of British India. He recruited a large number of men for the army during 
the Great War and was granted a recruiting badge, a medal, three sanadsr 
and two squares of land in the Phalia Tahsil for his services. Por a few 
3 ' ears he worked as an Honorary Magistrate at Kharian. In 1932 he was 
granted a jagir of Es. 250 per annum. Eisaldar-Major Pehlwan Khan 
is a member of the District Soldiers’ Board, Punjab, and a life member 
of the local branch of the Eed Cross Society. His son, Asghar Ali, was 
made ISTaib-Tahsildar in 1925. Pir Muhammad Khan, one of the younger 
sons of Chaudhrj’’ Ghulam Ali Khan, who was a Subedar of the 25th 
Punjabis, and w’ho died in 1927, attained the rank of a Subedar and 
Honorary Subedar-Major. He w’-as awarded medal with a clasp and saw 
service in Waziristan and generally on the Frontier. During the Great 
War he helped the cause of recruitment, was awarded a recruiting badge, 
a sword, a Jchil-at to the value of Es. 300 and a spuare of land. Hiaz. 
Ali Khan, a grandson of Ghulam Ali Khan, was a Jamadar in the 1st 
Grenadiers and later served in South Africa and Somaliland. He has a. 
distinguished record of military service in various capacities. His eldest 
s'jjj, ilulmmmad Afzal Khan, has been educated at the Prince of Wales- 
Eoyal Indian Military College, Dehra Dun and is a cadet at present. 

Chaudhry Muhammad Akbar Khan, the present head of the Besa 
family, is the only son of Khan Mulak Khan. Khan Mulak Khan pre- 
deceased his father, Chaudhry Azim IJllah Khan, and, therefore, 
Chaudhry Muhammad Akbar Elhan succeeded his father at his death in 
1925. He is a Lambardar and a District Darbari and enjoys a pension 
of Es. 100 per annum granted in perpetuity as a reward for the valuable 
services rendered by the family during the Mutiny. Among several 
other members of the family may be mentioned the name of Honorary 
Lieutenant Sardar Bahadur Shamsher Ali Khan, who has a distinguished 
military career. During the Great War he served in the field, and in 
1923 and 1930 he served on the Frontier. He was mentioned in 
Despatches and was awarded the 1914-15 Stars, the Victory Medal, the* 
-K.-W. F. Medal with clasp and the Jubilee Medal. He also received 
a Jangi Inam in 1921 and the 2nd Class Order of British India with the 
title of Bahadur in 1924 and a 1st Class Order of British India with the' 
title of Sardar Bahadur in 1935. Three other members of the family 
namely, Chaudhry Hamid Ullah Khan, Faiz Ullah Khan and Muham- 
mad Niwaz Khan have done excellent work as soldiers of the Indian 
army. 
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SARDAR BAHADUR SARDAR HARI SINGH LAMBA- 


J.76 


RAI MOHAN SIN OH, 


Ltajja Singh. 


Budh Singh 
(dead). 


Amar Singh 
(dea^d). 


Fateh Singh, 
(dead)- 

1Ponr generations. 


Dayal Singh 
(died 1832). 


Bishan Singh 
(died 1834;. 


Mohar Singh, 
(dead). 

Five generations. 


Kishan Singh 
(died I860;. 


o I'l 

Sardar 
Kehar Singh 
(died 1898). 


i'eja Singh 

(died 1916). 

1 

Two generations. 


Mehar Singh 
(died 1908). 

Baghbir Singh 
(born 1896). 

J ogendra Singh 
(born 1920). 


SARDAft Bahadur 
Sardar Hari Singh 
(born 1880). 


Sher Singh 
(born 1882). 


Indar 

Singh 

(born 

1909). 


Dalbir 

Singh 

(born 

1911). 


r 


Sheodeo Singh 
(born 1896 . 


Pritam Singh 
(born 1914). 


Parshotam Singh 
(born 1924). 


Ranjit 

Singh 

(born 

1913). 


I , 


Jaswant Man mob an Narendra 

Singh Singh Singh 

(born (born (bom 

1917). 1919). 1921). 


1 


I 


fii I 


Hardit Singh Mohendra Singh Amar Jit Singh 

(born 1902). (born 1917). (born 1927). 

Among the petty Sardars who followed the fortunes of Oharat Singh 


.Siikarchakia was Rai Mahan Singh and his son, Lajja Singh. Both fell 
in the service of their chief; for during one of the frequent Afghan in- 
vasions they volunteered to visit the enemy camp, in disguise, to dis- 
cover his strength and position, but they were detected and killed as 
.spies. Charat Singh took Amar Singh, the son of Lajja Singh, into his 
.service, and gave him a jagir of Rs. 7,000 in the Naka territory, Amar 
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'Singh, served well and faithfully three generations of Sukarchakia chiefs. 
Charat Singh, Mahan Singh and Eanjit Singh, and died soon after the 
last named had taken command of the Misal, hut not until he had intro- 
duced his three sons, ffateh Singh, Dayal Singh and Mohar Singh, into 
the chiefs s service. They soon rose into favour, and Mohar Singh 
especially distinguished himself in an action with the Afghans at Ehewa 
in the Gujrat district. Eanjit Singh gave him, at his own request, a 
jagir at Mikrach in exchange for the estate he possessed in Naka. The 
three brothers received in all jagirs to the value of three lakhs of rupees, 
which they held for twelve years, when Mohar Singh retired to Benares, 
‘Contrary to the wish and order of the Maharaja, who confiscated the 
jagirs, and gave the command of the contingent of seven hundred horse 
to fxurmukh Singh. The latter took the name of Lamba, which properly 
belonged to Mohar Singh, an agnomen given to him on account of his 
great height. Dayal Singh retrieved in some measure the fortunes of the 
family. He fought in the battle of Attock in 1813, when he was severely 
wounded, and the next year joined in the first expedition against 
Xashmir, when he was wounded again. For these services he received 
jagirs of the value of Es. 32,000. In the year 1826 he fell into disgrace, 
and lost his estates, with the single exception of Mong, five miles north 
■of Khewa, worth Es. 4,000, but two years later the Maharaja restored 
him to favour and gave him other jagirs worth Es. 28,000. He died in 
1832, leaving two sons; the elder, Bishan Singh, aged seven, and the 
young'er, an infant in arms. Bishan Singh died two years after liis 
"father, and as the surviving brother could render no military service 
the jagirs were resumed. Eanjit Singh did not, however, forget the 
^child, but made over the Gujrat jagir to his cousin, Nihal Singh, who 
was enjoined to act as his guardian. Baduwal in the Jhelum district was 
:also assigned to Kirpal Singh, another cousin, on the same conditions. 
When the Multan rebellion broke out in 1848 Kishan Singh remained 
loyal; but two of his cousins, Mhal Singh and Basheshar Singh, joined 
the rebels, and lost jagirs worth Es. 10,000 and Es. 1,100, respectively. 

In 1857 Kishan Singh rendered assistance in arresting some fugitives of 
"the 14th Eegiment Native Infantry, which had mutinied at Jhelum. 
JFor his service on this occasion he received a present of Es. 400, and 
his followers were suitably rewarded. The Sardar died in 1860 leaving 
three children, Kehar Singh, Teja Singh and Mohar Singh, all under 
age. Sardar Kehar Singh, the eldest, was a Naib-Tahsildar and died in 
1898, and Mohar Singh, the youngest, who was in the police, died in 
1905. Teja Singh, the second son, was a Safedpsoh and died in 1916. 
He left eleven squares of land situated in the Lower Bari Doab Colony 
to his five sons who are still living. 
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Sardar Kehar SingL^s eldest son, Sardar BaKadur Hari Singh, retired- 
in 1935, from the post of Deputy Commissioner, Criminal Tribes, Punjab. 
He is the present head of the family. He was made a Sardar Sahib in 
1917 and a Sardar Bahadur in 1926. For his humanitarian work he was 
Diade ah Associated Brother of the Venerable Order of St. John by His 
Majesty the King Emperor in 1934. He holds seven squares of land 
in the Lower Chenab Colony. A distant cousin of Sardar Bahadur Hari 
Singh was Sardar Didar Singh, who had been working since his con- 
version many years ago as an evengelist of the Church of Scotland 
Mission, and a member of the District Board and who died in 1920. 
His only living son, Alwyn Didar Singh, is engaged in business. The- 
grandson of Sardar Kishan Singh, held, according to their ancestral 
share, nearly 300 acres of land in Timauzas Khina and Chak Sardar Daj^aL 
Singh, in the Phalia Tahsil of the Gujrat district. 


C 
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diwannaranjan dass of kunjab. 


BISAKHI MAL. 


3Diwan Mo^kam Chand 
(died 1814). 


Biwan Moti Ram 
(died 1839). 


Kishan Dayal 
(dead). 


Bit Mai 
(dead). 


Bhagwan Bas 


1 

Sobha Ram 
(dead). 


Three sons, 
all dead. 


Ganpat Rai 
(dead). 


Tara^Chand 
(died 1906). 

I 

Mela Ram 
(born 1902 . 

Three sons. 


Ram Bayal 
(died 1819). 


Sheo Bayal 
died 1844). 


Maya Lai. 


Bam Jhand. 
Three generations. 


Kirpa Ram 
(died 1842), 
f 

OoL Bhan. Raj 
(died 1880). 


Kanhaya Lai 


Hari Chand 
(died 1898). 
Three generations. 


Radha Kishan 
adopted by 
Col. Bhan Raj 
(died 1907). 

Badri Nath 
(dead). 


Jagan Nath 
(died 1890). 

I 

Lakbmi Bas 
(died 1905). 


Bina ^Tath 
(died 1898). 


Biwan Naranjan 
Bass 

(born 1894). 

Sat Parkash 
(born 1914). 


Ganga Ram 
(bom 1897). 


Mela Ram 
(bom 1900). 

Pour sons. 


Kanshi Itam 
(died 1935). 
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Tlie most distingxiislied of tte generalsj by wbose skill and courage- 
Eanjit Singb rose from a subordinate cbiefsbip to tbe empire of tbe 
Pmijab, was Diwan Mobkam Ckand. Tke sagacity witk wbicb tbe 
Mabaraja selected bis officers was tbe reason of bis uniform success. 
Mobkam Cband was no soldier by birtb; bis father was a trader and, 
according to Hindu custom, tbe son would bave been a trader too, bad 
be not, when quite young, been ofEered a post as Tminshi by Sardar Dal 
Singb Qil, of Akalgarb. He is said indeed to bave served with Maban 
Singb, father of Eanjit Singb, at tbe siege and capture of Easulnagar,. 
and to bave gained there bis first military experience ; but this does Jiot 
seem true. He remained with Dal Singb till 1804, when that chief died, 
and bis estates were seized by Eanjit Singb. Sebjo, tbe widow of the 
Sardar, disliked Mobkam Cband and demanded bis accounts, as", for many 
years, he bad held tbe entire management of tbe Akalgarb property; 
but tbe Diwan did not care to expose them to a close and unfriendly 
scrutiny, and left for Gujrat, where Sardar Sahib Singb Bbangi gave him. 
employment. But with this chief be soon quarrelled, and in 1806 left 
Gujrat for Lahore, where Eanjit Singb appreciating bis talents, made 
him cLief of tbe army, much to tbe annoyance of tbe Sikh Sardars. 
Tbe same year be led tbe army across tbe Sutlej, and first seized Zira,, 
which was for some time defended by tbe widow of Sardar Mobar Singb 
Nishanwala. He then reduced tbe possessions of Jagat Singb Buria, 
Muktsar and Hot Kapura, being aided by a traitor in tbe camp, Sodbi 
Jawabir Singb, father of Guru Gulab Singb of Manawar, then Dbaram- 
kot; and be then marched to Faridkot, from tbe chief of wbicb be (ffi- 
tamed tribute, on tbe way seizing Mari from Hari Singb and Arbel 
Singb, brotbers-in-law of Tara Singb Gbeba. In October, 1806, be- 
accompanied Eanjit Singb in bis expedition against Patiala, in alliance- 
with Eaja Bbag Singb of Jind, when Ludhiana, Jbandiala, Badowal, 
Jagraon, Kot, Talwandi, Sanewal and other districts were seized; some- 
being made over to the Eaja of Jind, some to Jaswant Singb of Habba, 
and the remainder in jagir to tbe Lahore Sardars, Gurdit Singb, Fateh. 
Smgb Abluwalia and Mobkam Cband. 


Gi-beba died, and bis large possessions in tbe 
Jullunaur Doab were seized and divided between Gbarba Singb and 
Mobkam Cband. Tbe latter, in tbe three years 1806, 1807, and 1808 
received in portions of tbe ilaqas of Gila, Eot, Jagraon, Talwandi, 
Dbaramkot, Kot Kapura, Zira Faiidkot, Sanewal, Jandbar, Bharampur, 
wirt r 1 comprising two hundred and sixty-eigbt vfllages 

Dolf. f S governor of tbe JuEundur 

Doab, ^d at Pbillaur, on tbe right bank of tbe Sutlej, be built for the- 

Mabaraja tbe fort which still commands tbe passage of tbe river, on the- 
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site of an imperial sarai, Tlie Baton and l^akodar country, worth- 
Rs. 6,42,611, was also made over to him in jagir. The British had in 
1809 made Ludhiana a military cantonment; and Colonel Ochterlony, 
the Resident stationed there, did not find Mohkam Chand a pleasant 
neighbour, for he hated the English, who had made the Sutlej the bound 
of his master^s ambition. Early in 1810 he accompanied Eanjit Singh 
to Multan, the attack upon which was unsuccessful, and afterwards re- 
duced the country held by Xahan Singh Ifakai. In 1811 he was sent 
against Bhimbar, and returned to Lahore, having extracted Es. 40,000 * 
from the Eajput chiefs in the hills above Gujrat. Some of the JuUun- 
dur chiefs now showing a disposition to rise, he returned to PhiUaor ~ 
and quickly restored order, much to the Maharajahs satisfaction, who 
created him Diwan, bestowing on him at the same time valuable Jchilats. 
It was at this time that the Diwan annexed the territories of Sardar 
Budh Singh Eaizulapuria, valued at upwards of three lakhs of rupees. 
Eor long the Maharaja had desired his overthrow; and his refusal to* 
attend at Court gave a colourable excuse for attacking him. B[is forts ^ 
of Jullundur and Patti were reduced, and the Sardar fled to Ludhiana 
for safety. Strangely enough, the two chiefs who brought their forces 
to aid the Diwan in this expedition were Fateh Singh Ahluwalia and 
Jodh Singh Eamgarhia, although they were said to have formed an 
alliance with Budh Singh Faizulpuria to resist Eanjit Singh should he- 
attack either of them. But it was perhaps to postpone an attack ou. 
themselves, which they saw was imminent, that they joined the Diwan 
in his attack on Jullundur. They were now the only independent chiefs 
of importance between the Sutlej and the Indus ; and Mohkam Chand 
urged his master to abolish, in a great measure, if not altogether, the^ 
feudal tenure, and to take the whole country under his direct authority- 
But the time for so radical a change as this had not arrived. 

Ill 1812 the Diwan reduced Kulu; and was then despatched to- 
Kashmir, ostensibly to explain away the hostile movements of Prince 
Kharak Singh and Bhai Earn Singh, but in reality to spy out the land 
and asceitain whether it was ripe for conquest. But another man, 
whose ambition was not less than that ©f Eanjit Singh, was preparing 
to attack Kashmir. This was Fateh Khan, the minister of Shah Mahmud 
of Kabul, who, seeing an alliance with the Sikhs was necessary to his 
success, invited the Maharaja to join forces and, with him, invade 
Kashmir. This was agreed to; and Diwan Mohkam Chand and Fateh 
Khan marched from Jhelum together. But the Afghan had no intention 
of allowing the Sikhs any large share either in the conquest or in its 
results, and had only carried on negotiations to secure the Maharaja s 
neutrality. No sooner had the force reached the Pir Panjal, than he - 
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without consulting Mohkani Cliand, or informing him of his intention, 
pressed on by double marches with his hardy mountain troops, while 
the Sikhs, never of much use in the hills, w^ere unable to move owing 
to a heavy fall of snow. The Diwan saw the design of Fateh Khan, 
but he was not disconcerted. He promised the Eajauri chief a jagii^ of 
Es. 25,000 if he would show him a pass by which he might reach the 
valley at the same time as Fateh Khan, which he contrived to do with 
the handful of troops under Jodh Singh Kalsia and Nihal Singh of Atari. 
The Diwan was thus present at the capture of Sher Garh and Hari Parbat 
.and the reduction of the valley, which was a work of no difficulty; for 
Ata Muhammad, the governor, had fled, and little resistance was offered. 
JBut his force was too weak to be of much assistance, and Fateh Khan 
•declared that the Sikhs were not entitled to a third share of the plunder 
.as had been agreed upon. Shah Shuja, the es-Prince of Kabul, was 
made over to the Diwan, who brought him to Lahore, where he was 
received with every appearance of respect; but Ranjit Singh, savage 
.at his disappointment at Kashmir, and thinking hospitality to one in 
misfortune superfluous, robbed him of the famous Koh-i..Nur diamond 
.and his other jewels, and detained him under surveillance till April 1815, 
when he made his escape. The Maharaja when he heard that Fateh 
JKhaii would not divide the spoil of Kashmir, was very wrath and deter- 
mined 01 . revenge. He opened negotiations with Jahandad Khan, 
.brother of Ata Muhammad, the late governor of Kashmir, who held the 
iort of Attock, which commanded the passage of the Indus, and induced 
jhim to surrender it to a Sikh force. It was now Fateh Khan's turn to 
be angry, and he demanded the restoration of the fort; but Ran jit Singh 
xefased until he should receive his share of the Kashmir plunder. The 
Wadr, in April, 1813, set out from Kashmir and invested Attock. 
Forces were hurried up from Lahore, first under Karam Singh Ohahal, 
-a.nd then under Diwan Mohkam Chand. For long the armies lay opposite 
each other; the Sikhs suffering somewhat in the frequent skirmishes and 
mot liking to force on a general engagement till the garrison of the fort 
had exhausted its supplies and it was necessary to relieve it or abandon 
-it altogether. The Diwan then determined on fighting ; and at Haidaru, 
a few miles from Attock, he drew up his force in order of battle. The 
baU was opened by a brilUant cavalry charge led by Dost Muhammad 
Khan, afterwards the celebrated ruler of Kabul, which broke the Sikh 
line. One wing was thrown into complete disorder and some guns 
captured. The Afghans, thinking the victory won, dispersed to plun- 
der, when the Diwan led up his reserves in person and drove back the 
enemy at all points with great loss. Fateh Khan had already fled, 
beUeving Dost Muhammad to be slain; and the Afghan army, driven 
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t)iit of Kiairabad, retired upon Kabul, from whence the Wazir led an 
expedition against Herat to endeavour to recover the reputation be bad 
lost before Attock. Tbe battle of Haidaru was f ought on the 13th July, 
1813. 

While Mohkam Chand was engaged on active service, his son, Moti 
Ham, managed the JuUundur Doab. His grandson. Earn Dayal, though 
-at the time only twenty-two years of age, was already distinguished for 
ability and bravery ; and in May, 1814, when the Maharaja determined to 
invade Kashmir again, he was appointed to command one division of 
the army. Ag’ainst this expedition the Diwan remonstrated in vain. He 
urged that the season was not propitious; that no supplies had been 
•collected o«i the road; that the hill Eajas were hostile; but when he saw 
that Ban jit Singh was determined to try his fortune, he asked leave to 
accompany the army.. But Mohkam Chand was now very old, and his 
health was failing, and the Maharaja desired him to remain at Lahore 
.and preserve order during his absence. The Sikh army was massed at 
Sialkot, and from there marched to Eajauri, the Baja of which plaoe 
-recommended that the force should be divided; one portion, under the 
Maharaja in person, marching by way of Punch; the second, under 
Bam Dayal, Dal Singh Kahema, Jamadar Khushhal Singh and other 
Sardars, marching thi*ough the Bahramgala Pass. This advice was 
unfortunately followed; and Bam Dayal with his division crossed the 
Pir Panjal and descended into the valley, where Azim Khan with his 
whole force gave them battle. Tbe Sikhs fought well, but they were 
out-numbered and driven back with great loss. A repulse was in their 
^case as disastrous as a total defeat ; they had no reinforcements at hand 
nnd no supplies. Bhai Bam Singh was sent by Ban jit Singh to the 
.assistance of the detachment; hut he was a timid man, and when he 
heard of Bam DayaTs repulse he halted for a day or two at Bahramgala 
and then retired. The Maharaja now found that he must retreat him- 
self, leaving Bam Dayal to his fate. The retreat soon became a flight. 
The hill tribes disputed tbe passage of the army; and heavy rain came 
on, making the road aU but impracticable. But at length, with great 
loss of men and officers, among the latter the brave Mit Singh Padhania, 
the Maharaja fought his way out of the hills and retired to Lahore. 
Although the disasters which had befallen the expedition were in a 
great measure owing to the rashness and precipitancy of Bam Doyal,* 
yet he retrieved matters as far as were possible. He beld bis own in the 
Kashmir valley with such determination that Azim Khan was compelled 
to come to teims, allowing him a safe conduct, and even admitting, in a 
written document, the supremacy of Lahore. 

In October, 1814, Diwan Mobkam Chand died at Phillaur, to the 
.grief of the Maharaja and the whole Sikh nation. As a general he had 
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been almost always successful; Ms administrative talents were as great: 
as Ms military ones ; and in Ms death Eanjit Singh lost Ms most loyal 
and devoted servant. But there were other good men left in the family. 
Moti Earn was created Diwan in Ms father’s room, and the Julmndur 
Doab was entrusted to him, with the charge of the fort at Phillaur. 
Earn Dayal, with Dal Singh Naherna, was sent against the Kharals of 
Grugera, and to take tribute from Multan and Bahawalpur; and the next 
year against Eajauri to punish the treachery of Eaja Agar Khan during 
the expedition of 1814. Agar Khan tried to buy forgiveness ; but Earn 
Dayal would not listen to terms, and sacked and burnt both the town 
of Eajauri and the palace of the Eaja. The next year he was sent north- 
wards to watch the movements of Eateh Khan, who had joined his 
brother, Azim Khan, in Kashmir, returning to Kabul the next year. 
Hukma Singh Chimni was at this time in charge of the Attock fort, 
and is: was as much as Earn Dayal and he could do to keep in order the 
Muslims of Hazara and Yusafzai, who were instigated to revolt by Fateh 
Khan : and on one occasion Earn Dayal was all but defeated by them. 

In the spring of 1819 the Maharaja, taking advantage of the absence 
from Kashmir of the governor, Azim Khan, determined again to attempt 
its reduction. The leader of the Sikh army was Misar Diwan Cliand, 
the conqueror of Multan, while Earn Dayal commanded the rear division. 
The latter was prevented from marching by the heavy rain and had no 
share in tlie fighting. Little resistance was, however, made. Zabar 
Khan took to flight ; and the province of Kashmir was annexed by Eanjit 
Singh to his dominions, Moti Earn being appointed the first governor. 
Earn Dayal was then sent against the Eaja of Punch; and when Bhai 
Makhan Singh was killed in Hazara and Hukma Singh Chimni, the 
governor, recalled, he was sent there to restore order. This was no 
easy matter. The tribes had been thoroughly exasperated by the conduct 
of Hukma Singh and their successes had given them confidence; and 
when Earn Dayal had penetrated as far as the fort of Gandgarh 
he was surrounded by numbers of the enemy, the Afghans 
of Miswari, Srikot, Torbela, Yusafzai and Swat, and compelled to fight. 
Through the whole day, from sunrise to sunset, the battle was fought 
against enormous odds by the Sikhs; and at night, completely worn 
out, they retired to their entrenchments. Last to leave the field was 
Earn Da^-al; and the enemy, perceiving that he was separated from the 
main body of the army, made a sudden dash and cut ofi and surrounded 
Ms party. The Sikhs fought desperately, but in vain; and Earn Dayal 
was killed with all his escort. The Sikhs in dismay at the death of their 
general struck their camp and retreated in all haste from Hazara. 

The death of Earn Dayal was a great grief to his father, who desired 
to give up the Kashmir government and retire to Benares. The- 
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Maharaja was not unwilling to permit the Diwan^s resignation^ and 
appointed as his successor Sardar Hari Singh ISTalwa, the most dashing 
soldier in the Khalsa army, now that Earn Dayal was dead. But the 
Kashmiris ond hill tribes could not endure the t 3 rranny of the Sardar; 
and after one year Moti Earn was re-appointed gOYernor, and held the 
post till 1820. The Diwan was a man of some ability and was liked by 
the people; but he was indolent and apathetic, and his adminis- 
tration was not marked by any event of importance, except the 
advent of the cholera, which then visited Kashmir for the first time 
and decimated the population. While Moti Earn was in Kashmir, hi& 
son, Kirpa Earn, managed the Jullimdnr Doab, and Sheo Dayal lived on 
his jagir in the Gnjrat district. Eaja Dhian Singh was jealons of the 
wealth and power of the family, and persuaded the Maharaja to grant 
the estate of Siba, near Phillanr, to his brother-in-law. Earn Singh. 
Kirpa Earn was so much irritated at this slight that, when he was directed 
to join the Peshawar expedition with his whole contingent, he only 
brought fifty horsemen. The Maharaja was furious. He imprisoned 
Kirpa Earn; recalled Moti Earn from Kashmir, and sent there, as the 
new governor, Diwan Chuni Lai; while the fort of Phillanr he made 
over to Pakir Aziz-ud-din and later to Sardar Desa Singh Majithia. It 
was not for a year and a half that the family was again taken into favour, 
and then only on payment of a heavy fine. Kirpa Earn was now sent to 
Kashmir as governor, superseding Chuni Lai. His administration was 
tolerably successful. He was an extravagant man and fond of display, 
but, at the same time, of a gentle disposition. The Earn Bagh garden 
at Srinagar, in which Maharaja Gulab Singh^s monument stands, was 
laid out by him, as were also many other gardens in the neighbourhood 
of the capital. In 1828 the valley suffered very much from earthquakes. 
Private and public buildings were destroyed, and the inhabitants forsook 
the towns for the greater security of the mountains. After the earth- 
quakes came the cholera even worse than in the days of Moti Ram. 
gChe cholera was followed by the rebellion of the Eaja of Muzaffarabad; 
but Kirpa Earn marched against him and completely defeated him. 
These were the only events of the administration. In 1831 Kirpa Earn 
again suffered from the enmity of Eaja Dhian Singh. He had given 
protection to Eaja Paiz Talab Elhan of Bhimbar, whom both the Dogra 
brothers hated and wished to capture, while Kirpa Earn resolutely 
refused to give him up. Dhian Singh accused Kirpa Earn of contumacy 
and embezzlement, and had so much influence with the Maharaja that 
the Diwan was recalled from Kashmir and again imprisoned; while the 
JuUundur Doab was taken from Moti Earn and given to Misar Eup Lai, 
after Shaikh Ghulam MuM-ud-din had been tried in Hoshiarpiir and 
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foTind wanting. At tMs time Moti Bam was absent at Simla, where 
be bad been sent with Hari Singb Nalwa and Fakir Aziz-nd-din on a 
mission to the Governor-G-eneral. On bis return be tried to make peace 
between Baja Dbian Singb and bis son, wbo bad been released on pay- 
ment of a nazrana of nine lakbs of rupees ; but seeing tbis impracticable, 
and weary of public life, be retired to Benares, where be died in 1839. 
Kirpa Bam served in Bannu in 1832, and then finding the enmity of 
Dbian Singb as great as ever, while bis influence at Court increased day 
by day, be asked permission to join bis father at Benares. The per- 
mission was refused, and Kirpa Bam determined to go without it,. He 
went on an assumed pilgrimage to Jwala Mukbi ; and from there, crossing 
the Sutlej into British territory, be journeyed to Benares, where be re- 
mained till bis death in 1842. He left no son of bis own, but be bad 
adopted Dban Baj, whom be left the sole agent of bis still large jagirs 
■worth four lakbs of rupees. 

When Kirpa Bam left the Punjab, bis brother, Sbeo Dayal, wbo bad 
been appointed governor of Gujrat, and bis sons, kept their appoint- 
ments, Kanbaya Lai acting as deputy to bis father and Maya Lai bold- 
ing an office at Court. The latter accompanied Shaikh Gbulam Mubi- 
ud-din to Kashmir as treasurer in 1841 ; but on bis father’s death, three 
years later, returned to Kunjab, where be succeeded to the estate, worth 
Bs. 12,000. He did good service during the rebellion of 1848, and after 
the annexation of the Punjab acted as Tbanadar of JuUundur and Gujrat. 
In 1858 be was appointed Tabsildar of Harappa in the Gugera district, 
but did not bold the appointment for any length of time. He resided 
at Kunjab after quittmg Government employ. Kanbaya Lai filled the 
office of Kardar in several districts during Sikh rule. His eldest son, 
Badba Kisban, was Pbanadar of Peshawar until the re-organization of 
the police, when be received bis discharge. 

Dban Baj, the adopted son of Kirpa Bam, was Colonel of the 2nd 
Eegiment of the old Sikh army at Peshawar. When Sardar Cbatar 
Singn took the field, be was sent by Colonel George Lawrence to prevent 
the Sardar passing the Indus. He succeeded at the time, but subse- 
quently bis men deserted and be bad to retrace bis steps. After annexa- 
tion be was appointed Tabsildar at Peshawar, becoming ultimatelv an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. He rendered excellent service during 
the Mutiny, and was rewarded with the grant of half the revenues of 
Kunjab, worth Bs. 1,300. At the Imperial assemblage in 1877 be re- 
ceived the title of Honorary Assistant Commissioner. His death occurred 
in 1880. Colonel Dban Baj adopted Badba Kisban, grandnephew of 
Kirpa Bam, bis own adoptive father. The jagir, of course, lapsed; but 
as a special case, and m deference to the express wishes of the Lieute- 
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uant-Grovemor, tke .Viceroy permitted a departure to be made from tbe 
established principle, and granted a portion, Yalned at Rs. 1,000 to Eadba 
Kisban. He resided at Eimjab in Gnjrat, and was a Sub-Registrar of 
tbe district. He died in 1907, and was succeeded by Ms only son, Badri 
Hath, as bead of tbe family. Tbe Government of India sanctioned tbe 
continuance of tbe balf (Rs. 500) tbe revenue free grant of Rs. 1,000 
per annum held by Ms father on tbe understanding, however, that tbe 
grant will finally lapse on Badri Nath’s death. He held a perpetual 
muafi of tbe value of Rs. 24 per annum in tbe villages of Majra and 
Kunjab, both in Gujrat. Badri Nath left five sons; tbe eldest and tbe 
youngst being since dead. In 1911 tbe family also owned considerable 
bouse property in Kunjab, Gujrat, Lahore and Benares, but tMs con- 
sisted mainly of buildings erected for pubKc purposes such as baradaries 
and dJiaramsalas ; and tbe annual income was small. Tbe family bad a 
small lajid near Runjab in proprietary rights. 

Regarding tbe other branch of tbe family a few words will be 
sufficient. Sobba Ram, brother of Mobkam Cband, was for some years 
in tbe Maharaja’s service and left to bis three sons, Kisban Dayal. Hit 
Mai and Ganpat Rai, a jagir of Rs. 5,000 in tbe neighbourhood of 
Kunjab, with tbe village of Gidarkot. Both Hit Mai and Ganpat Rai 
accompanied Sheikh Gbulam Mubi-ud-din to Kashmir and remained in 
Ms service and that of bis son, Imam-ud-din Khan, for three years as 
Kardars. During the rebellion of 1848 tbe brothers served under Major 
Edwardes, and behaved well, and on annexation of tbe Punjab w'ere 
taken into Government employ. Dit Mai was first made a Tabsildar 
and subsequently an Extra Assistant Commissioner. He died without 
issue. Bansbi Ram, grandson of Ganpat Rai, was a teacher in the 
Education Department. j 

Sadly enough, tbe descendants of Diwan Mobkam Cband, tbe great 
general and mmister of Ranjit Singh, have now failed into complete 
insignificance and obscurity. Tbe present bead is one Diwan Naranjan 
Dass, who resides in Amritsar and pui’sues tbe occupation of a small 
contractor. 
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no less than Rs. 8,000 for the same and supplied about 1,000 recruits 
during the Great War. He was awarded a sword of honour, a War 
badge and a Jchilat and after the disturbances of 1919 was given a jagir 
of Es. 250 and the title of Khan Sahib. He was an Honorary Magis- 
trate, Yice-Patron of the Red Cross Society and a Counsellor of St. John 
Ambulance Association. The title of Khan Bahadur was conferred on 
him in 1927. He died in the same year leaving a minor son, Ata Ilahi, 
who succeeded him as Zaildar when only two years of age. The second, 
Ahmad Khan, acted as mrbrah zaildar and as ilaqadav harhardari to 
ijhe third and youngest, Fazal Ali, and died at the age of fifty-five. 
Of his two sons, Sultan-ul-Mulak is a Sub-Inspector of Co-operative 
Societies, and Khan-ul-Mulak a sufedposh, 

Edian Bahadur Nawab Fazal Ali, the present head of the family, 
was only four years of age when his father died and he succeeded to 
zaildari and jagir according to a will left by his father. After re- 
ceiving his education at the Scotch Mission School, Gujrat, where he 
was Captain of the Cricket eleven, he was made a Provincial Darbari 
in 1896 and Sub-Registrar, Gujrat, in 1901 which position he resigned 
^on becoming Honorary Magistrate of Gujrat. He gave much assistance 
to the Transport department in connection with the Chitral Expedition, 
was granted lOJ squares of land on horse breeding conditions in 1902 
and the title of Khan Bahadur in 1909. Ten more rectangles of land 
were granted to him in 1914 as a gentry grant. 

Nawab Fazal AJi supplied over 1,500 recruits during the Great War, 
subscribed Es. 2,000 towards the War Loan and collected over 10,000 
rupees. His family also supplied a full troop of cavalry. For these 
services he was awarded the title of M.B.E., a sword of honour, a 
lihilat and a War badge. He was first elected Vice-President and later 
the first non-official President of the Gujrat Municipality and was made 
a Khan Bahadur in 1921. He resigned the Presidentship of the Gujrat 
Municipality in 1927. 

He started the Co-operative movement in the Gujrat district in 
1906, and became President of the Ajnala Central Co-operative Bank in 
1919. 17awab Fazal AJi is also the Vice-President of the Punjab Co- 
operative Union. He became Chairman of the Gujrat District Board in 
1926, having been the first non-official in the Punjab to occupy that 
position. He was awarded a jagir of Rs. 500 in 1928 which was further 
supplemented by another worth Rs. 250 in 1937. He was made a Hawab 
in 1932 and invested with the Order of the British Empire a year later. 

Hawab Fazal All has brought distinction to the Gujjar tribe and no 
movement in the district affecting the welfare of the administration bas 
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escaped liis notice. He is the founder of the Zamindara High School 
(now Sir Sikandar Zamindara College, a Counsellor of St. John Am- 
bulance Association and a patron of the Bed Cross Society to which he* 
contributed Bs. 5,000. 

Nawab Bazal Ali has two sons, Chaudhris Mehdi Ali and Asghar Ali. 
(The elder, Mehdi Ali, was appointed Tahsildar and was promoted Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in 1936. The yoxmger, Asghar Ali, is doing 
good work as zaildar in place of his father. 
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HWANAS OF MITHA TIWANA. 


MIB ALI KHAN. 
Mir Ahmad lE^han. 


Allah Dad ]Shazi* 


h 


Mehr Kban. 

Six generations^ 
all dead. 


Sher Khan. 

L 


Five other sons. 


Malik^Khan. 


1 

Khan Be^ Khan. 

Five generations. 


Khuda Tar Khan 
(died 1837). 

Malik Fateh Kban 
(died 1848). 

Five generations. 


Ahmad Yar Chiragh Khan 
Khan. (dead) 

(died 1829). 1 

Five genera- 
tions. 


Fateh Kban 
(died 1816). 

Alla Dad 
Khan 

(died 1897). 


■n, I 

Four genera- 
tions. 


Alam Sher 
Kban. 
(died 1846) 

Fateh Sher- 
Khan 
(died 1894). 

1 

Three 

generations. 




Qadir Bakbsh 
(died 1848). 


Alam Kban 
(died 1877;. 


Kban Bahadur 
Malik Sher 
Muhammad Khan 
(died 1890. 


Jahan Khan, 
(dead) 

Kban Bahadur 
Malik Muham- 
mad Kban 
(born 1848), 

Two 

generations. 


Khan Bahadur 
Malik Sahib 
Khan, C.S.I., 
(died 1879). 


Khan Bahadur- 
Malik Fateh 
Khan. 

(died 1894). 


Malik Dost 
Muhammad Khan 
(born 1887). 

Malik Sher 
Muhammad Khan 
(born 1906). 


Ghulam Jilani 
(born 1888). 

Five sons. 


Major-General 
Nawab Malik Sir 
Umar Hay at 
Khan, K.C.I.B., 
O.B.E., M.V.O., 
(bom 1874). 

The Aon’ble 
Nawab zada Major 
Malik Kbizar 
Hayat Khan 
(born 1900). 

Muhammad Nazar 
Hayat Khan, 
(born 1927). 


c 


Khan Sahib Malik Muhammad 
Muzaffar Khan 
(died 1925). 

Jamadar Malik Ahmad 
Yar Khan 
(born 1890)- 


Qadir Yar Kban 
(oorn 1922). 


Zafar Yar Khan 
(born 1926). 
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Prom a common ancestor have descended three remarkable tribes, 
the Sials of Jhang, the Ghebas of Pindigheb and the Tiwanas of Mitha 
Tiwana in Shahpur. The Ghebas know but little of their past history, 
but they are claimed as kin by both Sials and Tiwanas, who, till lately, 
were agreed as to their respective descent from Gheo, Tenu or Teo, and 
Seo, the three sons of Eai Shankar, a Eajput of Dharanagar ; the ancestor 
of the Ghebas being Gheo, of the Tiwanas Teo and of the Sial Seo. 
The bards of the Tiwana tribe some years ago made further enquiries, 
and have now a difEerent story, which will be more easily understood 
by an extract from the genealogy. 

Whether the amended genealogy is more truthful than before it 
is impossible to say. It certainly seems more probable than the regular 
.descent from the three sons of Eai Shankar. If the Tiwanas did not come 
to the I’nnjab with the Sials, their emigration was no long time after, 
and must have been before the close of the fifteenth century. They 
soon embraced Islam and settled at Jahangir on the Indus, where they 
remained till the time of Mir Ali Khan, who by the advice of his spiritual 
guide, Pakir Sultan Haji, moved eastward with his tribe and many of 
the Shaikhs, Shahlolis, Mandials and others. He arrived at the country 
then called Danda, and founded the village of TJkhli Mohla in the Shahpur 
■ district. His son, Mir Ahmad Khan, about the year 1680, built Mitha 
Tiwana, seven miles east of Ukhli where he had found sweet water, from 
which the town was named. This chief was engaged in constant 
hostilities with the Awans, his neighbours to the north, and at Hadali, 
five miles from Mitha Tiwana, defeated them with great slaughter. Dadu 
Khan and Sher Khan, the third and fourth Maliks, improved and en- 
larged Mitha Tiwana, which soon became a flourishing town, and many 
settlers from other parts of the country took up their residence in it: 
Awans from Jhelum, Karars from Mankera, Chahls from the neighbour- 
hood of Lahore, and Huns from the upper Chenab. 

Sher Khan became Malik in an irregular way. Discontented with 
the severe rule of his father, he rebelled with his brother, Alam Sher 
Khan, and, assassinating their uncle, Mir Khan, killed their father in a 
skirmish outside the walls of the fort. The two brothers seem to have 
lived together without fighting between themselves, a circumstance 
remarkable enough among the Tiwanas, and they considerably enlarged 
their territory at the expense of the Awans, seizing Warcha and other 
territory at the foot of the hills. It is related that Alam Sher Khan, 
thinking Awan-shooting the finest sport in the world, would frequently 
go alone to the mountains with his gun, and after shooting two or three 
Awans, as other less ambitious men shoot partridges, would return to 
breakfast. Sher Khan now thought himself strong enough to refuse 
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tlie tribute tbe Ti'vranas bad hitberto paid to tbe goYemors of Dera 
Isn^ail Kban. His brother accordingly attacked tbe troops wbicb bad 
been sent to collect it on tbeir return march, and, taking them by 
smprise, routed them with the loss of tbeir leader. 

About tbe year 1745 Sber Khan founded Hurpur Tiwana, wbicb 
soon became a large and thriving village. Some years later be contrived 
to quarre] with Inayat Khan, tbe fighting chief of Jbang Sial. The 
latter bad won Mari, on tbe right bank of tbe Jbelum, from tbe IsTawab 
of Multan and bad placed it in charge of Sber Khan, who was to receive 
a certain sum for its management. This was not paid with anj re- 
gularity, and Sber Khan, thinking to exact it by force, assembled bis 
clan and, driving tbe Sials out of Kbai, laid siege to Kot Langar Khan. 
Inayat Khan marched to relieve it, and defeated tbe Tiwanas in a battle 
before the walls. Sber Khan died in 1767 leaving two sons, Khan 
Muhammad Khan and Khan Beg Khan. His brother, Alam Sber Khan, 
bad fallen some time before in an expedition against tbe Pancbars. 
Tbe first occupation of Klian Muhammad, tbe new chief, was tbe sup- 
pression of a revolt of tbe Hasnal and Mastial tribes who inhabited 
Botala,^ Hadali and Hamoka. In this be was successful, and be then 
went to Jbang to visit bis kinsmen, leaving Mitba Tiwana in charge of 
his brother. On bis return be found tbe gates closed against him and 
liis brother tbe acknowledged chief. He then retired to Nurpur Tiwana, 
where be raised troops and marched against Khan Beg Khan, who was 
defeated and thrown into prison. He was, however, soon released, pro- 
mising obedience for tbe future. 

Khan Muhammad was engaged in constant hostilities with bis 
neighbours. TsTurpur was attacked by tbe I7awab of Mankera, and only 
Telieved after a siege of more than a month. With Lai Khan, the chief 
of Kbusbab, some fifteen miles from Mitba Tiwana, on tbe Jbelum, 
Khan Muhammad bad always been friends, till Jafar Khan, tbe son and 
heir of Lai Elban, suspecting tbe Tiwana chief’s intentions were not 
quite honest, plotted against him while visiting Kbusbab. Khan 
Muhammad escaped to bis own town and prepared for fight. Lai Khan, 
with bis younger son, Hakim Khan, and his wife, Kurbbari, came to 
assure Khan Muhammad of tbeir innocence, but be arrested them and, 
marching to Kbusbab, opened fire upon tbe town, tying bis hapless 
prisoners to tbe guns to divert tbe &re of tbe enemy. Jafar Khan called 
Mahan Singh Sukarcbakia, an old friend of Khan Muhammad, to bis 
aid. Tbe Sikh came with a considerable force and compelled tbe Tiwana 
chief to retire. Khan Muhammad, however, bad bis revenge, and killed 

♦Called Botala firom the mimber of idols (but) found when digging the foundations of 
village. 
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in cold tlood Lis wretcLed prisoners, wLo Lad neitLer done nor wisLed' 
liiTn evil. Towards tLe end of Lis rxile, Lis brotLer, KLan Beg KLan,, 
again took up arms against Lim, being aided by Rajab KLan, a Sial cLi^ 
of GarL MaLaraja, KateL KLan of SaLiwal, and Jafar KLan of KLusLab, 
"For some time KLan MiiLammad defended Limself ; but Lis enemies were 
too powerful, and in 1803 Le appUed to Eanjit SingL for succour. TLat. 
Sardar was by no means secure Limself ; but on tLe .promise of a subsidy 
of one lakL of rupees Le consented to trap KLan Beg KLan. It was- 
arranged between tLe confederates tLat wLen Eanjit SingL marcLed intO’ 
tLe country KLan MuLammad sLould take to fligLt, seeing wLicL KLan 
Beg KLan would probably come to pay Lis respects, believing tLe LaLore^ 
cLief Lis friend. All happened auspiciously; KLan Beg KLan was. 
caught by Eanjit SingL, and made over to Lis brother, by whom Le* 
was put to death. Eanjit SingL took Lis blood-money, and, with some 
small tribute from the Muslim Maliks of the neighbourhood, returned to- 
Lahore in 1804. KLan MuLammad KLan Lad outwitted Lis brotLer ; but 
Lis second son, Ahmad Tar KLan, now rebelled against Lim, and. Laving^ 
won over most of the tribe to Lis side, induced Lis father to make a virtue' 
of necessity and yield the chief ship to Lim. He Lad no easy life, and 
was always fighting with the chiefs of Mankera, KLusLab and SaLiwal 
with varying success. 

In 1817 Maharaja Eanjit SingL sent a force under Misar Diwan 
CLand against the Tiwana chief at Hurpur. After a short resistance* 
the fort was taken and Ahmad Tar KLan fled to JLandawala or Jandi- 
ala in the Mankera territory. WLen the Sikh army Lad retired, leaving 
a garrison under Jaswant SingL Mokal in ISTurpur, Ahmad Tar Kban 
returned and regained possession of the country; but Le was a second 
time compelled to fly to Jandiala from which Le was driven by the* 
Mankera Nawab, who threw his sons into prison. He now submitted 
to the Maharaja, who granted Lim the ilaqa of JLawarian, worth 
Es. 10,000 in jagvr, subject to the service of sixty horsemen. In 1821 
Eanjit Singh marched against Hafiz Ahmad Khan, ISTawab of Mankera, 
and the Tiwana Malik gladly joined the expedition, as he Lad an old 
score to wipe out with the l^awab. Muhammad KLan, the predecessor 
of Hafiz Ahmad, Lad surrounded Mankera with a cordon of twelve forts,. 
Jfaidarabad, Maujgarh, EateLpur, Pipal, Daria KLan, Khanpur, JLanda- 
wala, Kalor, Dniewala, BLakar, Dingana and Chaubara ; while to make 
the central fortress inaccessible Le had permitted no wells to be sunk 
within the cordon. But for all this, the besieging army, with the 
invincible Eanjit SingL commanding in person, moved on, digging wells 
as it advanced, invested the fort, and after a siege of twenty-five days 
the Nawab capitulated, being allowed to retain the Government of Dera 
Ismail KLan. 
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Tlie assistance rendered by the Tiwanas during this campaign was 
very great; and tbe Maharaja was so mnch struck with their handsome 
and manly appearance, their bold riding and their gallant fighting, that 
he insisted upon a troop of Tiwana horse returning with him to Lahore. 
Of this troop of fifty horsemen Qadir Bakhsh was the commander. He 
served at Multan for some years, and in many campaigns, with distinc- 
tion. In 1837 his cousin, Fateh Khan, shared with him the command of 
the soicars. Khuda Yar Khan found himself a person of very small im- 
portance at Lahore, where no one of the Sikh nobles cared a straw for 
his long genealogy or for his hereditary claim to rule over the Shahpux 
jungles. He was appointed, on Rs. 1,000 a year, chahuJc-soivar or 
rough rider to the Maharaja, whose hunting expeditions he superintended 
until his death in 1837, Fateh Khan, son of Khuda Tar Khan, had 
been during these years in the service of Sardar Hari Singh Halwa, to 
whom the Mitha Tiwana country was given in jagir in 1819, Jawand 
Singh Mokal having held it for two years. He proved himself as im- 
petuous and over bearing as his master, and quarrelled and fought with 
Sardar Fateh Singh Man and Amar Singh Sindhanwalia, who succes- 
sively held the adjacent district of Panjkata. Till the death of Hari 
Singh, in 1837, Fateh Khan held a command under him in his native 
country, and any jagir or estates he may have received were given by 
the Sardar and not by the Lahore Government. In 1837 he came to 
Lahore, where Raja Dhian Singh, who had heard of his courage and 
unscrupulousness, thought that he would make a useful employee and 
took him into favour; and in 1838 procured for him the appointment of 
manag'er of the Mitha Tiwana country, with control of such of the salt 
mines, like Warcha and Choha, as lay to the south of the range and 
close to the plain country. With him was associated Pars Ram, a 
Khatri; but their joint administration was not very successful, and in 
1840 Fateh Khan was Rs. 20,000 in arrears; and Prince Kao Kihal 
Singh, glad of an opportunity to humble an adherent of Raja Dhian 
Singh, placed him in arrest in the house of Misar Lai Singh Tosliekhania 
until the arrears were paid off. 

On the death of Kao Kihal Singh the Raja regained his power, and 
Fateh Khan^s fortunes rose with those of his patron. He was sent as 
manager of the Kachi country, and Sahib Khan, Alam Khan and other of 
his relations were made Kardars of Mianwala, Shekhowal and Kui'pur 
Tiwana. Soon after the accession of Sher Singh, Fateh Khan was sent 
on duty across the Indus. The country of Tank had been ruled for 
many years by a Katikhel family, the last of whom, Allahdad Khan, had 
been ousted by the Sikhs. The country, however, brought little profit 
to its conquerors. Allahdad Khan, indolent when in power, but active 
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enougli in opposition, ravaged the country, cut offi Sikh convoys and. 
foraging parties, and the revenue had fallen to next to nothing. In 
this state of things Eaja Dhian Singh proposed Fateh Ehan as the 
only -maTi who conld restore order, and he was accordingly sent with a 
strong force and full powers. His mission was entirely successful. 
He proposed to reinstate Allahdad Eh.an as governor of Tank, but the 
chief died before it was possible to carry out the design. Then Fateh 
Khau proceeded to Marwat, the country to the north of Tank, to collect 
the revenue, without fighting if possible, but any how to collect it. 
The first thing that he did was to build a fort at Laki, on the Gumbela 
riper, in the heart of the Marwat country. This was not opposed by the- 
chiefs, for he had promised to reduce the revenue demand to one-sixth 
of the produce, and had thus won their support ; but no sooner was the 
fort completed than Fateh Khan begged for loans, in addition to the 
revenue charge, which loans could not be refused, and which Diwan 
Daulat Eai, his successor, made a perpetual poll tax, odious to the last 
degree to the people. This accomplished, Fateh Khan returned in 
triumph to Lahore, taking with him Shah Nawaz Khan, the young son 
of Allahdad Khan Katikhel, who was well received at Court. 

The fortunes of the Malik now seemed made, when, in one day, his 
friend and patron, Eaja Dhian Singh and Maharaja Sher Singh, fell by 
the hands of the Sindhanwalias. Fateh Khan was with the Eaja just 
before his murder ; but as the assassins and their victim passed into the 
Jiahore fort, he fell behind and allowed himself to be shut out. No man 
was more versed in intrigue than he ; he saw a catastrophe was impend- 
ing, and had no such love for the Eaja as to desire to share his fate. 
Eaja Hira Singh, the son of the murdered minister, openly accused 
Fateh Khan of being in the conspiracy, and put a price on his head. 
There was no reason to believe the charge true, for by the Eaja’s death 
Fateh Khan could gain nothing and might lose all. He escaped in dis- 
guise from Lahore and fled to his native Tiwana, whither he was followed 
by a force sent to arrest him. But the Malik fled across the Indus to 
Bannu, and took refuge with Swahn Khan, who was offered Es. 3,000 
to give up his guest; but this the "Waziri chief was too honourable to do. 
Qadir Bakhsh, who would have been imprisoned had the Sikhs succeeded 
in capturing him, took refuge with his old master, Sawan Mai, at Multan. 
fWhen the Lahore troops had retired, Fateh Khan re-crossed the Lndus 
and called the Muslim tribes to arms. He was now well known along 
the Indus, and he soon had a large following at his back. He ravaged 
the country with fire and sword, and defeated several bodies of 
irregular troops sent against h i m . When, however, a regular force 
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under Sardar MangdI Singli Siranwali marclied against Mm, lie again 
escaped across tlie Indus, wMle Mitlia Ti^srana was sacked by tbe Siklis. 

Wlien at length Eaja Hira Singh and Pandit Jala fell from power, 
Fateh Fhan hurried to Lahore, where he knew that he should be well 
received b^’ Sardar Jawahir vSingh, the new minister, whose battles he 
had fought in fighting against the late administration. He was not 
disappointed. Jawahir vSingh gave him valuable presents and made him 
governor of the Mitha Tiwana country, of portions of Jhelum and Rawal- 
pindi, and of the whole province of Dera Ismail Khan and Bannti, 
superseding Diwan Daulat Eai, son of Laki Mai, the governor first 
appointed by Maharaja Eanjit Singh when he resumed the country from 
Nawab Sher Muhammad Khan.* 

But Jawahir Singh had not given Fateh Elhan this power and 
position for nothing. The minister had a dangerous rival in the person 
of Prince Peshawra Singh, son of Eanjit Singh, to whom the Sikhs now 
general] 3^ looked as the best man to sit on the throne. The Prince had, 
with the help of the Muslim tribes in the neighbourhood, gained pos- 
session of the fort of Attock, and Fateh Khan Tiwana and Sardar Chatar 
Singh Atariwala, men upon whom the minister knew he could rely, 
were directed to proceed against him. With some eight thousand men 
the3’ invested the fort, but the feeling in favour of the Prince was so 
strong that they would have been unable to reduce it by force. 
Stratagem was accordingh^ resorted to, and, on solemn promises of 
safet}^, the Prince surrendered the Fort to Fateh Khan and Chatar Singh. 
Having secured their victim, the two cMefs began their march to Lahore, 
and in two days reached Hassan Abdal, some thirty miles from Attock. 
At tMs place a letter from Lahore was received, in wMch was written 
that it was unsafe in the present temper of the Sikhs to bring Peshawra 
Singh to the capital, and that he must be detained in the north country. 
The order was well understood. That very night Fateh Khan and his 
confederate entered the Princess tent with a guard, seized Mm, placed 
Mm in irons, and, leaving the camp standing, marched back to Attock 
with all speed, accompanied by a few hundred horse, and carr3ring the 
Prince with them. As he drew near the gloomy walls of the fortress he 
saw his certain doom, and begged for his sword and sMeld that he might 
die fighting like a man. But the unfortunate Prince was hurried into 
the fort and placed in the lower chamber of a tower past which rushed 
the black, swift Indus. When night came he was strangled, and Ms 
body thrown into the river. 

TM’ough all the evil history of the Punjab there is recorded no 
murder more cruel than this. Peshawra Singh was a fine, high spirited 

^Commonly known as Shah Nawaz Khan, 
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and gaUant youth, heloved by the troops and the people, and only hated 
by those "who feared his rivalry. But the murder did not go unavenged. 
The weak minded, slavish Chatar Singh died in exile many hundred miles 
from his native land. Jawahir Singh, the instigator of the deed, was 
.killed by the enraged soldiery shortly afterwards, while upon Malik Fateh 
Khan came the troubles related here. After the murder he crossed the 
Indus at Kalabagh and took possession of his new province of Dera 
Jsmail Khan. The governor, Daulat Eai, retired, not prepared to resist 
at this time, and the Malik then determined to get rid of some of his 
Tank enemies and thus render his own power the more secure. The 
’three chief in Tank were the famous Fainda !Khan, Ashi(^ 

-Muhammad Khan and Hayat TJllah Khan. These three chiefs were 
enticed to Dera Ismail Khan, and Painda Khan visited the Darbar of the 
-Malik to talk over his affairs and arrange them satisfactorily. The con- 
versatioD grew somewhat excited, and at length Fateh Khan insulted 
the Afghan to his face. Painda Khan saw his danger and sat still ; but 
his young son, Sikandar Khan, unable to control himself, drew his sword 
and cut down the Malik’s Jamadar, Partaja, who was standing by him. 
Fateh Khan was ready for this. In a moment the room was full of 
armed men. Painda Khan, his son and most of his retainers were 
cut to pieces. Then the Malik attacked the house of Hayat TTllah Khan, 
where Ashiq Muhammad and Kasir Ullah Khan had taken refuge, 
stormed it and put the inmates to death. Hayat TJllah himself escaped 
to the house of Kawab Sher Muhammad, who purchased safety for him- 
self and the fugitives for Es. 40,000. 

The indignation at this atrocity was great on the frontier, and even 
the authorities at Lahore were compelled to appear shocked. Fateh 
Khan bribed high for immunity. Eaja Lai Singh, the Maharani, and 
Manglan, the slave girl, all took his money and promised him protection ; 
but popular feeling was too strong against him, and Diwan Daulat Eai 
was again nominated governor of Dera Ismail Khan. The Malik deter- 
mined on resistance, and when Daulat Eai arrived at Bhakar, opposite 
Dera Ismail Khan, on the left bank of the Indus, he crossed the river 
to attack him. The Diwan, however, had regular troops with him, and 
Fateh Khan was compelled to retire to Dera. Daulat Eai followed and 
marched upon the town, outside which the Malik met hiTu with some 
three thousand men. But these troops were undisciplined and did not 
care to wait the assault of the Diwan’s Multanis, whose prowess was well 
known, and they dispersed without fighting. Fateh Khan, deserted 
by his adherents, was compelled to retreat to the fort of Akalgarh, which 
he had left in charge of his son, Fateh Sher Khan. Then^ he murdered 
all his pri«3oners, and the same night, crossing the Indes. retired to 
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.ifitlia Tiwana to wait for better days. The country was at this time 
in confusion after the Sutlej campaign; and the English, to whom the 
.Malik had offered his services during the war, were at Lahore. Raja 
Lai Singh was no friend of Fateh Khan, and would have confiscated all 
liis jagirs but for the intercession of Sardar Sultan Muhammad Ehan. 
lu the hot weather of 1846 the Malik was sent to Kashmir, as he was an 
intimate friend of Shaikh Imam-ud-din. the rebel governor, and it was 
thought that he might influence him favourably, as he could gain 
nothing by playing the Government false. He went with Edwardes as 
far as Jammu; from thence to Kashmir with Puran Ohand; and having 
performed his mission with ability and success, returned to Jammu. 
He afterwards accompanied Major H. Lawrence to Kashmir. 

On the return of Fateh Khan to Lahore he was called upon to explain 
the accounts of his late government, as Diwan Dina Hath had brought 
him in a defaulter to the amount of seven lakhs of rupees. This, Fateh 
Klian asserted, was covered by the expenses of five thousand horse and 
foot, engaged by orders of Sardar Jawahir Singh; but the written orders 
‘tOiich he produced as those of the Sardar were without date, no parti- 
cular service was specified, nor any detail as to the number of men. 
-ifter a long dispute, and full allowance for these presumed levies having 
been granted, the demand against the Malik was reduced to four lakhs 
of rupees. Fateh Khan complained of the harshness of this demand, 
but in reality he was treated with exceptional leniency. Every rupee 
of the four lakhs was due, as the accounts still in Raja Dina Hath’s 
office show, and this was at the time admitted by himself, and the ad- 
mission signed and sealed with his own hand. Fateh Khan could have 
paid the four lakhs without the slightest inconvenience. He had not 
been a manager under the tyrannical Hari Singh, or irresponsible 
governor of the Derajat, for nothing; but he pretended that he could 
not pay, and he was placed in resiraint in the house of Kahan Singh 
Man, with the approbation of Major H. Lawrence. For three and a half 
months he was thus kept under arrest ; and then, as he resolutely asserted 
his inability to pay, he was removed to the fort of Gobindgarh. Directly 
the order for his imprisonment was issued he offered to pay two lakhs of 
rupees in eight days. The Darbar allowed him twenty days in addition to 
this, but when the time had elapsed Fateh Khan had changed his mind. 
He knew that a temporary imprisonment was all he had to fear, and he 
preferred this to paying what was due from him. But he had not done 
with his promises. His son, Fateh Sher Khan, was imprisoned with him, 
and after two months he petitioned that the young man might be released 
in order to raise the money. This was permitted. Fateh Sher Khan 
was liberated, and declared in Darbar that Maharaja Gulab Singh would 
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be answerable for one lakb, and tkat tke rest skonld be paid on bi^ 
futber^s release. After some delay Es. 21,000 were paid into tbe Dera 
Ismail Kban treasury; and tbe Multan rebellion breaking out, Edwardes, 
thinking tbe Malik would be of use on the frontier, obtained bis release, 
and in June, 1848, when tbe state of tbe country made it advisable to^ 
recall Lieutenant Taylor from Bannu, Fateh Khan was sent as governor 
of that province, with Marwat, Isakbel, Kacbi and Mianwali. He would 
rather have fought Mul Eaj in tbe open field, but be was ready to work 
anywhere, and at the beginning of July took over charge from Taylor. 

Tbe Sikh force of Bannu was thoroughly disaffected, and tbe ap- 
pointment of Fateh Khan increased its dissatisfaction. Early in August 
the troops broke into open mutiny, but the vigour of Fateh Khan sup- 
pressed it for the time. There were at this time in Bannu four regiments 
of infantry, five hundred cavalry and four heavy guns with a troop of 
horse artillery. The only European with them was Colonel J ohn Holmes, 
an old servant of the Lahore State, and chief among the Sikhs was 
Sardar Earn Singh Chapawala. When the news of Eaja Slier Singh’s 
rebellion at Multan reached Bannu, about the 25th September, the Sikhs 
rose in Mutiny. They murdered Colonel Holmes, seized four light guns- 
which had been withdrawn from the bastions for the purpose of being 
sent to Multan, and besieged Fateh Khan in the inner fort of Dalipgarh. 
He called the Muslim tribes to arms, and many answered to the call ; but 
the Malik had even in Bannu as many enemies as friends. First came to* 
his aid Muhammad Khan Isakhel, whom the Malik had once reinstated in 
his chiefship ; then Dilasa Khan, whose name was a terror to the Sikhs,, 
and who had beaten from his mud fort Tara Chaiid and the bravest of 
the Sikh Sardars. With these came Jafar Khan of Tapa, Bazid Khan- 
Sharani, Sher Khan and Muhammad Azaz Khan Isakhel. But the Sikhs 
found allies also ; Mir Alam Khan of Madan, the intimate friend of Earn 
Singh Chapawala; Musa Khan of Sikandar Khel; and on their side, too, 
w'ere numbers, discipline and guns. But the gallant borderers at first 
got the best of the fight and took possession of the town of Dalipgarh^ 
while the Sikhs had to stand on the defensive. But this was a temporary 
advantage, and the Sikhs attacked the Muslims in force, drove them out 
of the town with great loss and closely invested the fort. The Malik 
might have held the fort for ever against the besigiers had there been a 
supply of water; but the well was then being sunk, and the defenders 
were soon reduced to the last extremity. They dug night and day, but 
they could reach no water, and at last were compelled to surrender. 
Fateh Khan, to whom the Sikhs would never have given quarter even 
had he deigned to ask for it, was shot down at the gateway of the fort,, 
and Muhammad Alam Khan and Sher Khan Isakhel and Lai Baz Khan 
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of Bazar were carried away as prisoners, and did not recover tlieir liberty 
till after the final defeat of the Sikh army at Grujrat. 

On the annexation of the Punjab it was not easy to discover the real 
position of the family’ with regard to estates and allowances. At the 
death of Khiidayar Khan in 18S7 the estate was divided between his son, 
Fateh Klian, and his nephew, Qadir Bakhsh. The former commanded 
twenty-two and the latter thirty- three ; the allowance of Fateh 

Khan was Bs. 1,U00, the same as his father had held as chabuk soivai^; 
that of Qadir Bakhsh was Es. 720; and, besides this, there were 
Es, 10,440 for the pay of the troopers. When Qadir Bakhsh died the 
was continued to his son, Sher Muhammad Khan. In Jawahir 
Singh \s time Fateh Khan was allowed one-quarter of the revenue col- 
lections of Mitha Tiwana and Khushab in consideration of the former 
position of his family in the district. This chaharam, or foiLrth, amounted 
lo Es. 8,345 a year, but the Malik only held it one year. Under Lai 
Singh it was resumed, as were his other allowances, and his soivars 
v'ere discharged. Fateh Khan seems also to have received from Eaja 
Gulab 8ingh, the farm of the salt revenue, some percentage in the col- 
lections at Fatehpur, where in 1842 he had assisted to re-open and work 
a long disused mine. Wlien sent by Jawahir Singh as governor of Dera 
Ismail Khan, his pay was fix:ed at Es. 10,000; but this was nominal; and 
at so great a distance from Lahore a governor could make his pay what he 
liked. Fateh Sher Khan, son of Fateh Khan, served as one of Major 
Edwardes’ chief officers, and fought with the greatest gallantry 
throughout the war of 1848-49. At its close the Government was anxious 
adequately to reward the services of the Tiwanas and allowed them one- 
fourth of the revenues of the country from which they had been driven 
by Eanjit Singh. The whole amounted to Es. 50,105, including Sher 
Muhammad’s jagir of Es. 6,945, and this being resumed a jagir of 
Es. 6,000 in perpetuity was granted to Sher Muhammad Khan, and one 
of the same amount to Fateh Sher Khan and his four brothers; Fateh 
Sher Khan taking Es. 2,000 and his brothers Es. 1,000 each. In 
addition to these perpetual grants, Sher Muhammad Ehan’s personal 
jagir of Es. 3,240 was continued to him as a pension for life, while Fateh 
Sher Khan received a cash pension of Es. 6,000 and Sahib Khan of 
Es. 480 a year. These Maliks and their relatives again proved loyal in 
the Mutiny. 

The rivalry between Malik Fateh Sher Khan and Malik Sher Muham- 
mad Khan, two of the leading men of the last generation, was intense, 
the one founding his claim on the distinguished pre-eminence of his 
celebrated father, Fateh Khan, and the other standing on his own merits 
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and as representative of tlie elder brancli. Their mutual jealousy divided 
the family and their adherents into rival factions, whose jealousy, each 
of the other, too often involved the chiefs in vexatious litigation, impair- 
ing their fortune and influence. 

Malik Fateh Slier Khan, after serving with distinction and gallantry 
under Edwardes at Multan in 1848-49 at the head of four hundred horse, 
was one of the first of the great chiefs who answered to the call made 
upon them by John Lawrence at the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857. 
He at once raised a regiment of irregular cavalry and joined the Hariana 
Field Force under Greneral Yan Cortlandt. He and his men were en- 
gaged in several actions, notably at Hissar, Bangali and Jainalpur, and 
were on every occasion distinguished for their dash and gallantry. After 
the fall of Delhi the Tiwana Horse were attached to the movable column 
under the command of Colonel Gerard, and behaved well at the battle of 
Barnaul, when the rebels were completely defeated with heavy loss. 
They afterwards aided in restoring order in the Gurgaon district and 
took part in many engagements. They were much commended for their 
good conduct both in the field and in quarters; and Malik Fateh Sher 
Khan, their leader, showed himself to be a bold and daring chieftain, a 
gallant soldier and a right loyal subject. For his fidelity and courage 
he was rewarded with the title of Khan Bahadur and a life jagir of 
Rs. 1,200 in addition to the perpetual jagir of Rs. 2,000, and the life 
pension of Rs. 5,000, which, as already stated, were granted to him 
after annexation. Khan Bahadur Malik Fateh Sher Khan died in 
December, 1894, leaving a minor son, Muhammad Sher Khan. His pro- 
perty went under the Court of Wards and he, on becoming ten years 
of age, was put in the Aitchison College for his education and remained 
there for three years ; at the end of which his property was released to 
him. Malik Muhammad Sher Khan is one of the most important land 
holders of the Tahsil and also owns fifteen squares of land elsewhere, 
which where awarded to him in recognition of his War services. He is 
a Lambardar of several villages, besides being a Zaildar of Mitha Tiwana. 
During the War he presented about three hundred recruits, some seventy 
of whom are still serving in the army. He also contributed Rs. 6,000 
to the War Loan from his own pocket, besides collecting large sums 
from hiB %laqa. In 1918 he was made an Honorary Lieutenant and a 
year earlier he had been granted a hhilat, a sword of honour and a War 
loan certificate. In 1921 he was made a Provincial Darbari. He is also 
a first class Honorary Magistrate in his Tahsil. He has three sons, the 
eluest being under twelve years of age. 

Malik Sher Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, came just after Malik 
Fateh Sher Khan on the Darbar List. In 1849 he commanded a body 
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of horse^ and was present thronglioiit tlie operations before Multan, 
where he displayed bravery, intelligence and zeal- From Multan, sent 
with a body of horse and foot on detached duty, he marched along the 
banks of the Jhelum and compelled a Sikh garrison to evacuate Khushab, 
and, following close on their retreating steps, he crossed the river and 
took the fort of Shahpur. Tuiming back he attacked Mitha Tiwana 
w'here a strong party of Ghorcharas had taken refuge. The garrison 
capitulated, and treasure amounting to Es. 12,000 fell into the Malik’s 
hands; and of this sum he at once sent Es. 7,000 to Taylor at Dera 
Ismail Khan. The districts round Khushab and Mitha Tiwana being 
now clear, the Malik again crossed the river and ejected the rebel 
garrison from Sahiwal, where he captured a gun. He next laid siege to 
Ahmadabad, which he took and partly destroyed. In the middle of 
the work of destruction he found himself opposed to a vastly superioi 
Sikh force from Pind Dadan Ehan, and was obliged to retire; but the 
Sikhs w’ere unable to follow up their advantage, for near Jhawarian they 
were met by a body of foot and horse under Sahib Khan and Langar 
Khan, and were driven back on Pind Dadan Khan wdth great slaughter 
and with the loss of their stores and guns. The great victory of Grujrat 
followed very shortly afterwards, and the rebels everywhere laid down 
their arms, thus rendering further activity on the part of the Malik 
unnecessary. 

It is true that, from a military point of view, none of these engage- 
ments were of great moment, nor was the fighting very severe. But in 
estimating the value of the services rendered by Sher Muham- 
mad, it must be remembered that they were performed in the 
face of the Sikh army, and that the probable issue of the contest 
with the Khalsa had not yet become apparent ; so that, by espousing in 
so uncompromising a manner the English cause, he braved utter ruin to- 
himself and his family. It was a great advantage ”, writes Taylor, 
to have so active and loyal a partisan in the Sind-Sagar Doab, by 
whose exertions the atmosphere was cleared of hostile parties; and the^ 
officials and the large Sikh detachments in Pind Dadan Khan, Bhera, and 
other places in the neighbourhood, were prevented from draining tho 
country for supplies for the army ”. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny the Malik raised a body of three 
hundred horse, which was employed first in keeping order in the Ois- 
Sutlej and Delhi Divisions and in 1858 was on active service under the 
Commander-in-Chief in Oudh, where it took part in several actions with 
distinction. The duties allotted to the Malik were performed in a man- 
ner which gained him the respect and good-will of the officers under 
whom he served; and the Government of India showed appreciation of 
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his services by conferring* upon him the title of Kban Bahadur and by 
assigning biTvi a life jcigir of Bs. 600 in addition to the perpetual jagir 
of Es. 6,000 and the life pension of Rs. 3,240 which were conferred on 
In’m after annexation. He owned thirty thousand acres of unproductive 
land in the Khushab Thai, and he held on lease fifteen hundred acres of 
irrigated land near the Jhelum. He died in 1890 leaving two sons. 
Dost Muhammad Khan and Grhulam Jilani Khan, both minors. Both 
were educated at the Aitchison CoUege, while their property lemained 
under the Court of Wards. Later, Dost Muhammad Kliaia, Laving 
attained his majority, succeeded to his father’s seat in Darbar. 

Malik Sahib Khan, Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., uncle of ilalik Slier 
Muhammad Khan, did excellent service in 1848 on the occasion of the 
pursuit of Bhai Maharaj Singh and in the capture of LIkS folloivers. He 
and Langar Khan of Sahiwal were the first to arrive at Jhang after a 
long chase, and were thus present in the attack upon ihe Bind, in which 
Sahib Khan personally engaged and killed several of Lis adherents. 
The Malik then took his men down to Multan, and was present during 
the early portion of the siege. Thence, sent north on detached duty, 
he attacked a body of the enemy near Chachran, defeated them with 
great slaughter, capturing four of their zamburas. In May, 1857, 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny, he raised a body of three ] iiiidred horse, 
with whom he was present at the affair at Jhelum against the mutineers 
of the 14th Infantry, and afterwards, under Mr. Cooper, against the 
mutineers of the 26th Regiment at Ajnala. Here Sahib Khan’s advice 
and tact were most conspicuous in bringing about the capture of nearly 
two hundred mutineers without a single shot being fired, his party con- 
sisting* of but forty dismounted sowaQ^s. Sahib Khan’s contingent was 
then employed in preserving order around Cawnpore, where the people 
were still practically in rebellion. The duty of guarding the passage of 
the Jumna was successfully undertaken. At Kalpi, again, they were 
highly commended for their gallantry in covering the working parties 
engaged in erecting batteries. They then accompanied General Napier 
in his Central India campaign, and were on all occasions forward when 
fighting was anticipated. 

For his Mutiny services Malik Sahib Khan was given the title of 
Khan Bahadur and a life jagir of Rs. 1,200 in addition to his previous 
life pension of Bs. 480; and on his return to the Punjab he obtained a 
largfe grant of land, and excavated a canal from the Jhelum for irrigation 
purposes, devoting himself with great success to its development. He 
took a great interest in horse-breeding, and, by his care and intelligence, 
did much to improve the indigenous breeds. Best of all he kept himself 
aloof from the family quarrels in which his relatives had been only too 
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apt to engage, and he earned a Mgli reputation for straigMforward 
triitlifnlness and integrity. It was for this as well as for liis gallant and 
loyal beliavionr in tlie field, that the Companionship of the Star of India 
was conferred on him. He died in 1879, and his jagir and pension 
expired with him. 

His only son, Umar Hayat Elian, was educated at the Aitchison 
'College and in 1885 succeeded to the administration of his estate, which, 
during his minority, had been most profitably managed for him by the 
Court of Wards. As his father’s Order of the Star of India had been 
resumed by Government, the then Deputy Commissioner told Malik 
Umar Hayat Elhan that if he followed in the foot-steps of his father, 
he might one day obtain the same distinction. This remark the Malik 
took to heart and vowed that he would so act in the future as to turn 
that remark into a prophecy. Indeed, he had already received a fine 
training at the college and also for the management of his estate from 
the late Sir James Wilson. This proved very useful in cultivating good 
relationship with his tenantry, developing a philanthropic attitude of 
mind and in performing magisterial work with which he was entrusted 
by Government. He actively influenced the suppression of crime in his 
district, and the revival of many indigenous games and sports among 
his villagers. He established several free and charitable institutions, 
introduced registration of marriages among the Muslims of his district 
■and started the practice of branding of cattle in his ilaqa. The Malik 
also began to maintain a stud for the breeding of horses, which, in course 
of time, grew to be among the largest and the finest in the Punjab, which 
was highly appreciated by the Royal Horse Breeding Commission which 
inspected it. He was among the first in the Jhelum Canal Colony to 
accept the grant of land on horse breeding conditions. Out of his stud 
he supplied remount to the 18th Tiwana Lancers (now the 19th K. G. 0. 
Lancers) in which he 'was given commission in 1901. Eor this keen- 
ness in horse breeding he was eventually elected President of the 
National Horse Breeding and Show Society of India. Eor this zeal in 
public service the Malik was taken on the Punjab Council in which he 
stoutly opposed the famous Colonisation Bill, wliich, although passed 
by the Council, was vetoed by the Viceroy and reference to the Malik’s 
views in this connection was made in a speech by the then Secretary of 
State. Similarly the Malik took an active part in the Punjab Alienation 
Act. He also took part in the various public organisations of the time 
and was actively associated "with the Punjab Exhibition, the Punjab 
Chiefs’ Association, the Anjiinian-i-Himayat-i-Islam and many other 
•similar institutions. He was among the six Muslim delegates to re- 
present his community at the Diamond Jubilee of Her Late Majesty 
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Queen Victoria. During the visit of the Amir of Afghanistan he acted 
as senior Attache and was presented with a watch and a revolver hy him. 
Equally remarkable was his participation in almost all the deputations- 
{')nc commissions which functioned in the first quarter of the 20th century 
in India, e.g. the Horse Breeding Commission, the Irrigation Commis- 
sion, the De-Centralisation Commission, the Colony Commission, the- 
league Commission, the Public Service Commission, the Skeen Committee 
and the Reforms Committee, etc., etc., In 1920 he was appointed a 
member of Lord Esher’s Army-in-India Committee. 

Although Malik Umar Hayat Ehan’s work in the civil sphere* 
proved to be peculiarly noteworthy, the most cogenial field of his activi- 
ties, both by temperament and hereditary tradition, lay in the army. 
Beginning with the Chitral and Tirah campaigns in which he provided 
animal transport, recruits and remounts to the 18th Tiwana Lancers,, 
which had been raised by his own father, he started on a career of 
military service which stands unique among his countrymen. He was 
gazetted as Lieutenant in 1904 and attached to the above mentioned 
Lancers. In 1903 he saw active service for the first time in the Somali- 
land campaign where he was sent, as an Assistant Commandant of the 
54th Camel Corps. This Camel Corps which was largely raised by him- 
self established a record for Indian camels by remaining without water 
for nine days. The Malik was next appointed as Aide-de-Camp to Sir 
Charles Egerton, the General Officer Commanding the Expeditionary 
Eorce, and remained with him throughout the Nogal valley advance. 
He was present during the various engagements, including the battle 
of Jidbali. Later he was sent to join the staff of Colonel Brooke who was 
in charge of the Indian Mounted Infantry. Still later, he accompanied 
Colonel Kena, Y.C., A.S.C., who long afterwards was killed at Gallipoli- 
The Malik was awarded for this service, the East African General Service 
Medal and a clasp and was also mentioned in Despatches. On returning 
from the Somaliland campaign he set out with the Tibet Expedition in 
which he supervised the transport arrangements. He was stationed at 
Gyantse and put in charge of the running of the mails between Lhasa 
and Gyantse during the peace negotiations. His experience as a magis- 
trate was utilised by the military authorities who appointed him as a 
prosecutor in the trial of Court Martial cases up there. For the valu- 
able services which he rendered in this region, he was presented to Lord 
Kitchener and was awarded the title of C.I.E. in 1906. Soon after this 
campaign the Malik directed his energies to the service of the people dur- 
ing the disastrous Kangra earthquake and won official admiration for his 
zeal. On the occasion of the Coronation Darbar of His Late Majesty 
King George Y Malik Umar Hayat Khan was chosen as His Majesty’s. 
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Indian Herald. This was a unique distinction conferred upon an Indian 
for tlie first time since tlie advent of the British rule in this country. 
Again, he appeared at the head of the community at the Jharokha 
Ceremony to pay homage to His Majesty. For his work as Herald 
he was awarded the M.V.O., among several other distinctions. In 1909 
the Malik was appointed a member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council and continued to work in that capacity until 1920 when he was 
elected to the Council of vState. In the latter capacity he continued to- 
work until 1929 when he was sent to England as a Member of the 
Secretary of Statens Council. He worked on that Council until 1934. 
Thus he has had the rare distinction of having served for thirty years 
in the Indian Legislatures and the India Council, which is perhaps the 
largest period put in by any Indian. For this loyal work he was 
awarded the title of iSTawab, at fir*st as a personal and later as a hereditary 
distinction. 

Malik Fmar Hayat Ehan felt the call of the Great War in a special 
manner; for he was the fii'st member of the Council to volunteer and 
proceed almost immediately to France with the very first batch of the 
Indian troops. He joined the staff of the Ferozepore Brigade which 
acted as a vanguard and was the first to enter the firing lines during the 
retreat of Mons in October, 1914. He performed very useful intel- 
ligence and propaganda work in Mesopotamia. He was several times 
mentioned in Despatches during this protracted campaign. For such 
invaluable ami delicate duties in France and Mesopotamia the Malik 
was awarded the Knighthood of the Order of the Indian Empire, was 
promoted to the rank of Major, and was mentioned in Despatches. 
Later, he was invalided back to India. Here he worked as a recruiting 
officer with great vigour and perseverance. His own estate provided 
a large number of men. It is worthy of note in this connection that the 
Malik bore entirely his own expenses and that of his retinue throughout 
the period of the War. He was awarded the C.B.E., some remission of 
land revenue and a recruiting badge. 

It is not possible in a work Kke this to mention adequately the 
various kinds of services rendered by the Malik Sahib to the administra- 
tion. A mention may, however, be made of his assistance in the Punjab 
disturbances of 1919 and the Afghan War of the same year. The latter 
won him the rank of a Lieutenant-Colonel. At the time of the Babar 
Akali menace also, he raised 150 soivars for the aid of the civil adminis- 
tration. A portion of this force was employed to drive away the- 
notorious Salt Range dacoits who had committed several murders and 
depredations. While a Member of the India Council, the Nawab Sahib 
was promoted to full Colonelcy and appointed Aide-de-Camp to Hi& 
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Majesty tlie King. At the end of his term in 1934 he was exalted to the 
Knighthood of the Order of the British Empire and invested with its 
insignia by His Late Majesty himself during the Jubilee celebrations 
of 1935. Erom among the whole of the British Indian population the 
Kawab Sahib was the only personage invited to attend those Jubilee 
celebrations, the other three Aide-de-Camps being the Indian^ Ruling 
Chiefs. It was on this occasion that he was gazetted as Major-General. 

Luring his stay in England he was a member or Master of seveidl 
lodges of Ereemasonary and he rapidly rose to be the Post Grand Deacon 
of the United Grand Lodge of England, and is also the loimder of one 
of the Provincial lodges. His versatility is further shown In tiie fact 
that he is a keen sportsman, one of the best riders of his time and 
an expert in tent-pegging and pig-sticking. He is an authority on 
falconary and is President of the British Falconers Club. He is a most 
discrijiiinating chess player. He is interested in the stud\ oi history 
and religion and recently made a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. 

Major-General Malik Kawab Sir Umar Hnyat Khan Tiwniia has 
only one son, Khizar Hay at Khan. He was born in 1900 and had a 
briihant career at the Aitchison College where he stood first in the 
Diploma examination and secured all the four medals of the year. 
While yet at this college he had the honour of being invited lo the Dcdhi 
Darbar, of which he possesses a medal. In 191G lie joined llio Govern- 
ment College, Lahore, and, while in the second year of his stiuHes, he 
volunteered his services for the War. In 1918 he was granted commis- 
sion ill the army and attached to the I7tli Cavalry (now ihe loth 
Lancers). During the Punjab disturbances of 1919 his energetic work 
won him the appreciation of his oflicers and he was selecdeil f(a* .-special 
duty at the Government House, Lahore. He also served in the Afghan 
War of that year as Aide-de-Camp to General Beyiion, General Officer 
Commanding of the Lahore Division. For his work in the 3‘elief of Thai 
he was mentioned in Despatches, besides being awarded tlie Afgdinnistan 
Medal, He then took up the management of the Kalra estate and 
proved a pioneer in introducing several modern methods of agriculture. 
For this he was presented to His Excellency ihe Viceroy at the Lyallpur 
Agricultural College Darbar. He began, long before the official birth of 
the Village Welfare Movement, some of the items of that movement in 
his villages. He is as keen a horse breeder as Ms father and maintains 
a large private stud of his own. At the time of the Satyagrah 
movement of 1921 he assisted the administration in upholding law and 
order. After 1926 he worked as an Honorary Recruiting Officer in the 
Jhang and Shahpur districts. He provided 175 mounted policemen 
u,gainst the Babar Akalis. For a time he exercised first class magisterial 
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powers and tie rank of an Extra Assistant Commissioner, His attitude 
was equally loyal and lielpfnl to Government during the Congress move- 
ment of 1931, when he recruited some 400 e^-servicemen for the addi- 
tional police of this province. Both during the Tf on-co-operation and 
the Hed-shirt movements he busied himself in visiting cantonments in 
the K'orthern Command Area to keep in touch with the Punjabi Muslims 
serving in the army. All this work he did at his own expense, and was 
thanked by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and awarded the 
O.B.E. (Military). It also eained h.'m the F. 1930-31 Clasp. 

Jn tht' Indo- Japanese Trade jS^egotiations he was nominated by Govern- 
ment to represent the Punjab cotton growers. 

Major Malik Khizar Hayat Ehan has many other activities to his 
•credit. He has been President and member of the National Horse 
Breeding and vShow’ Society of India ; Vice-Chairman and member 
of the Shahpur District Board; a member of the Selection Board of the 
Ministry of Education, Punjab ; a member of the committee of selection 
of candidates for the Poyal Indian Military College, Dehra Dun; the 
representative of the Punjab Government on the ISTorth-TTestern Railway 
Local Advisory Committee ; and a very active member of the- Committee 
and Council of Management of the Aitchison College, Lahore. On the 
-occasion of the Jubilee celebrations of His Majesty King George Y he 
was present in London and was awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal. His 
-only son, Nazar Ha 3 ^at Khan, is stiidjung at the Aitchison College, 
Lahore. 

On the inauguration of provincial autonomy on 1st April, 1937, 
in accordance with the Government of India Act, 1935, Nawabzada 
Major Malik Khizar Hayat Khan became a Miaister of the Punjab 
Government. He was put in charge of the Public Works Department. 
This position he continues to occupy until the present day : 

Malik Jahan Khan, brother of Malik Sahib Khan, served for many 
years as Kardar under Diwan vSavran Mai; but finding that his merits 
were not sufficiently appreciated, he left the Diwan in 1848 and joined 
Edw'’ardes with sixty sowars. He fought two successful engagements 
at Dajoa in the Jhang district, and thus helped to prevent two strong 
detachments of the enemy from joining the main body at Multan. In 
the early portion of the siege he was sent with Sahib Khan on detached 
duty, and was present in the affair at Chachran. On the outbreak of 
the Mutiny he assisted Sahib Khan in raising a body of irregular horse, 
and, with him, went through the Central India campaign under General 
Napier. At the close of the Mutiny he received a pension of Rs. 360 
^er annum in addition to his previous pension of Rs. 360, and on his 
^death a pension of Rs. 190 per annum was continued to Ms widow and 
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datigliter. He left one son, Malik Mukanunad Khan, who was granted 
a lease of valuable land, which he subsequently prirchased, at Kot 
Muhammad Khan, south of Shahpur, and had a seat in Divisional 
Darbars. He at one time did good service as Honorary Magistrate and 
MunsifE and Sub-Kegistrar for the Shahpur Tahsil, but failing health 
compelled him to give up aU active work. In 1899 the title of Khan 
Bahadur was bestowed on him. 

Malik Kateh Khan, another brother of Malik Sahib Khan, served 
with Edwardes’ force near Multan in 1848, and was wounded in the- 
action at Ohiniot. He also took part in the affair at Chachran, and 
proved himself a gallant soldier and a good swordsman. On the out- 
break of the Mutiny he joined the force under his brother, Sahib Khan, 
and was present at Jhelum, Ajnala and Eerozeshali, displaying the 
iitmost alacrity in the prirsuit of the rebels. Eor these services he was 
given a life-muafi, of one hundred and fifty acres. Malik Fateh 
died in 1894 and was succeeded by his son, Malik Muzaffar Klian, who 
was formely a Jamadar in the Guides Cavalry. Malik Muzaffar Khan 
5vas a Provincial Darbari and owned about a thousand acres of 
valuable land at Muzaffarabad near Shahpur. He was forward in all 
matters connected with local administration, worked as a Sub-Registrar 
for his Tahsil, and was granted the title of Khan Sahib for his general 
work in the district. He died in 1925 and was succeeded by his only 
son, Malik Ahmad Tar Khan, who now owns a much larger estate than 
lus father. He offered his services during the War and was enlisted in 
1916 as Jamadar and demobiKzed in 1922. He saw active service at 
Mansehra and Wana, besides supplying a large number of recruits and 
contributing to the various war funds. Later, he did excellent work for 
the Remount Department and maintained a fine stud. He has always 
been helpful to the administration, as a member of the District Board, 
as a non-official visitor of the Shahpur Jail, as a recruiting officer and as 
a man of considerable influence in his ilaga. He is a Provincial Darbari 

and a zmldar. He has three sons, the eldest being about fifteen years 
of age. 


Malik Khan Muhammad, eldest son of Malik Sher Bahadur Khan, 

-P ^ '^^S/ird-ar and died in 1936. His son, 

Malik Fateh Khan, is a Sub-Inspector of Police and a Khan Sahib. 

Several other members of the Mitha Tiwana family have attained 
good positions in the army and the police, the Tiwanas being considered 
as ranking with the best cavalry soldiers in the Indian Army. 
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sardar abdur rehman khan of sahiwal. 


MALIK BAJAR KHAN, 
(died 1530). 

Gul Bhalak Khan 
(died 1547). 

Hot Khan. 

(dead) 

Mubarak Khan, 
(dead) 
i 

Bndha Khan. 

(dead) 


Sahib Khan 
(dead). 


Lodha Khan 
(dead) 

Langar Khan, 
(dead) 

J 


Xal Khan, 
(dead) 

1 

Kateh Khan, 
(dead) 


Mubarak Khan, 
(dead) 

Muhammad Khan, 
(dead) 


Bahram Khan, 
(dead) 


Lashkar Khan, 
(dead) 

I 

Khanun Khan, 
(dead). 


Allah Yar Khan, 
(dead). 


Fateh Khan 
(died 1820). 


Langar Khan 
(died 1853). 


Lai Khan 
(died 1842). 


Muhammad Hay at 
Khan 

(died 1862). 


jZulfiqar Khan 
(died 1864). 


r 


Mubarik Khan 
(died 1890). 


Sardar Muhammad 
Ohiragh Khan 
(died 1916). 

f 


Lashkar Khan 
(died ^1905). 

Two generations. 




Fateh JKhan 
(born 1865). 




Sardar Abdur 
Rahman Khan 
(born 1897)* 


Captain Muhammad 
Hayat Khan 
(bom 1905). 


Mubarik Khan 
(born 1918). 


Muhammad Afzal Khan 
(born 1922). 


Mukhtar Mehdi Khan 
(born 1934). 


The Balucli family of Saliwal came to India in 1527. Malik Bajar 
Elian was a petty chief of Each Makran, the most westerly province of 
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Bali:cliistaii, wlio laad llie misfortune to have a handsome daiignter.. 
The fame of the young girl's beauty having reached the ears of the’ 
neighbouring Seistan chief, he asked her in marriage; but Bajar Ehan 
had^'no desire for the alliance and, having for some time opposed his more 
powerful neighbour with indifferent success, he fled with his family 
and retainers to Delhi, the throne of which the Emperor Babar had lately 
won. He was well received by the monarch; his younger brother, Amir, 
obtained the jagir of Earrukhabad, where his descendants still reside, 
and Bajar Khan received the chief ship of the Thai country about Shah- 
pur in the Punjab, which was then in a most unsettled state. He took 
up his quarters near Khushab, and soon succeeded in reducing the 
troublesome tribes of the neighbourhood to something like order. In 
1530, at the age of seventy, he died, and was succeeded by his son, Gul 
Bhalak Khan, who founded several new villages in the Shahpur district, 
and defeated the Khatkian tribes with great slaughter at a spot named 
after the battle, Hadanwala (hadi, a bone), from the immense number 
of the slain, whose bones for long after whitened the plain. The village 
is now known as Hadali.'*' He obtained from the Emperor the tract of 
country around Sahiv^al, which he peopled and brought into cultivation. 
He died in 1547, having some time before his deatli resigned the chief- 
ship in favour of his son. Hot Khan. Little is known of this man or of 
his two immediate successors; but Sahib Khan, the sixth chief of 
Sahiwal, was a man of so cruel and oppressive a disposition that the^ 
people rebelled against his authority and, having deposed him, made his 
nephew, Langar Khan, chief in his stead. Langar Khan was of an 
easy disposition, and much improved his territory, paying great atten- 
tion to agriculture. Fearing that his four sons by different wives might 
quarrel, he built for each a separate fort in the neighbourhood of Sahiwal, 
one of which is still standing. This remarkable method of ensuring the 
preservation of peace was not successful, and on the death of Langar 
Khan in 1735 his sons began to quarrel fiercely among themselves. Lai 
Khan, the eldest, held his own, and having put to death his brothers, 
Bahram Khan and Lashkar Khan, and his nephew, Kanun Khan, felt 
himself secure. When Ahmad Shah Durrani first invaded India, Lai 
Khan gave him every assistance in the way of supplies and carriage. 
The Durrani Prince treated him with such consideration that Mubarak 
Khan, his only remaining brother, became jealous of his fame and, 
conspiring with Fateh Khan of Bucharianwala, brought a large force 
against him. In the battle that ensued Lai Khan was defeated and 
slain. 


*The Tiwanas defeated the Awans at the same place. 
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i'ateli Khan was but twelve years old when he succeeded his father* 
He was a clever boy, and soon avenged his father’s death, forcing 
Mubarak Khan and his family to take refuge at Bahawalpur. Great 
se'^erity must have been shown to the adherents of Mubarak; for a large 
emigration took place from the district, the Baluchis of Khai, Kot Isa 
Shah and Kadarpiir going over to the Sials of Jhang. Fateh Khan’s 
reign was a short one. He was taken prisoner in an Afghan invasion, 
earned to Dera Ismail Khan and there put to death. He left no son, 
and his tvv*o brothers were so j'oung that their mother, Bandi, took the 
direction of affairs. She possessed courage and ability, and was obeyed 
by the clan, and her only fault was that she was a woman. In 1750 
Baja Kina Mai, the lieutenant of Ahmad Shah, arrived at Sahiwal and 
summoned the infant chiefs to his presence. Bandi suspected treachery 
and, refusing compliance, called the troops to arms and attacked the 
Baja, but was totally defeated. The children were taken prisoners and, 
it is believed, put to death. 

Mubarak now thought his turn was come and, returning from 
Bahawalj)!!!*, assumed the chiefship without much opposition and held it 
till his death in 1770. His son, Muhammad Khan, found it difficult to 
make head against the Sikhs, who were at this time overrunning the 
country. Sardar Jhanda Singh Bhangi attacked Sahiwal, but was 
repulsed, thougK he took possession of a portion of the territory. 
Muhammad Khan at length succeeded in recovering this with some loss, 
but was assassinated soon afterwards hj some Sikhs and Baluchis who 
had come to Sahiwal on pretence of paying Mm a complimentary visit. 
Allahyar Khan having punished his father’s murderers turned Ms atten- 
tion to the improvement of the country, and was engaged in cutting a 
canal from the Jhelum, when he was killed by a fall from his horse. 
Fateh Khan, the fourteenth chief, was a minor at the time of his 
brother’s death, and for some time his mother Allah Jewai acted as 
regent, in conjunction with Dhvan Daya Bam. When the boy grew up 
he determined to seize the power which Ms mother and the Diwan seemed 
to wish to retain, and his bold policy was completely successful. He 
then turned his arms against the Sikhs and recovered from them the 
forts of ]?7ahang and Shaikh Jalal. From Mit Singh Bhangi he took 
Dera Jara, and soon became dreaded for his energy and courage. On all 
sides he recovered ancestral possessions and acquired new ones, till he 
at length ruled over a larger tract of country than any of Ms predeces- 
sors, and Ms revenue amounted to about Es. 1,50,000. When Mahan 
Singh rose to power Fateh Khan thought it politic to pay him a small 
tribute; and in 1804 he agreed to give Eanjit Singh yearly twenty-five 
horses and twenty-five camels. TMs tribute was in 1809 commuted to 
Es. 12,000 per annum. 
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It is not likely that Tateh Khan paid the tribute with any great 
regularity; but this point is immaterial, for an excuse "was never Trantiug 
when Eanjit Singh desired to rob a weaker neighbour ; so in the spring 
.of 1810, having collected his forces, Eanjit Singh marched to Sahiwal 
and summoned Eateh Khan to his presence. The Baluch fox had 
noticed many footprints going into the den of the lion, but no sign of 
a returning step, and hesitated to comply; but Eanjit Singh expressed 
•such devoted friendship for him, that at length he sent his son, Langar 
Khan, a child of four years of age, with rich presents. The Maharaja 
received the boy with great cordiality, and having again expressed his 
friendship for Fateh Khan, marched against Zafar Khan, chief of 
Khushab, which place he reduced after several days’ siege. Fateh Khan 
now thought himself secure; but, Eanjit Singh returned at night to 
Sahiwal, took the fort by surprise and carried the chief prisoner to 
Lahore. After a year he was released, and a jagir of Es. 14,400 was 
given to him at Jhang, with which he was to furnish fifty horsemen. 
In 1812 he returned to Lahore, and for three years remained about the 
Court; but this life was not to his taste. During these three years he 
saw Sultan Khan, the Bhimbar Eaja, betrayed by Eanjit as he himself 
had been betrayed; he saw the miserable Shah Shuja tricked and robbed 
by the Prince who had sworn to protect him; and at last he turned his 
'back on the accursed Court, and fled to Mankera to the protection of 
Muhammad Khan, the great and wise Baluch governor. He remained 
here for nine months ; but Muhammad Khan could not do much to assist 
him, and he then left for Multan, where he lived for two more years, 
supported by Muzafiar Khan. But when his old enemy marched on 
Multan in 1818 the poor outcast retired to Bahawalpur, where, in the 
town of Ahmadpur, he died in 1820. 

Langar Khan, his eldest son, was at his father’s death but fourteen 
years old, and Sadiq Khan, the chief of Bahawalpur, took him and his 
horsemen into his own service. After three years Eanjit Sing'h, who 
had heard of Fateh Khan’s death, invited Langar Khan to Lahore nnd 
gave him a jagir of Es. 1,200 in Jhang and Sahiwal, with allowances 
for fifty horsemen, and stationed him at Multan where he remained 
under the orders of Diwan Sawan Mai for ten years. Shortly before the 
Maharaja’s death he granted a new jagir to Langar Khan at Muglan- 
wala, Ifun and Jhok Manjur worth, with the old Sahiwal jagir, 
Es. 3,000, and still in possession of the family. Besides this, Langar 
Khan was allowed in cash Es. 11,236 for the services of himself, his 
two sons and forty-two troopers. Maharaja Sher Singh ordered him, 
with two hundred horsemen, to accompany the camp of aeneral 
.M’Caskill through the Punjab during the Afghan War, and in July 
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1841 commanding tlie same force, lie went with Major H. Lawrence as 
far as Charbagh in Laghman. After the assassination of Sher Singh, . 
Laiigar Khan was sent by Eaja Hira Singh against Fateh Khan Tiwana, 
who was ravaging the country between the Chenab and the Indus; but 
the expedition had not much success, and it was not till the death of 
Hira Singh that Fateh Khan submitted and came to Lahore, where he 
•offered his services to Jawahir Singh, the new Wazzr. Under this 
minister, Langar Khan was stationed at Find Dadan Khan, and at the 
close of 1847 was sent under Lieutenant Edwardes to Bannu. In June, 
1S4S, he did good service against the insurgent Bhai Maharaj Singh. 
For three da 3 ?-s and nights, from Jandiala to Jhang, did Langar Khan, 
with other Muslim chiefs, hang on his tracks till, being joined by 
the fresh troops of Misar Sahib Dayal, they drove the rebel force into 
xhe swollen Chenab. Two months afterwards Langar Khan joined 
General Whish^s camp at Sardarpur, and served during the whole siege 
of Multan with great credit. On annexation his personal jagirs, worth 
Ks. 3,000, were released in perpetuity, and a pension of Es. 1,200 granted 
him, which was resumed at his death on the 17th March, 1853. His 
eldest son, Muhammad Hayat Khan, succeeded him. The young man 
had served at Kabul and Bannu and through the Multan siege, and was 
both loyal and brave. He died on the 7th February, 1862, aged thirty- 
ffve years. 

In 1911 Sardar Muhammad Chiragh Khan, son of Muhammad Hayat 
Khan’s younger brother, Mubarak Khan, was the head of the famih^. 
He had a seat in Divisional Darbars, and though not in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, he was highly esteemed. On the outbreak of the Great 
War he sent his eldest son, Abd-ur-Eahman Khan, to the front. In the 
latters’ absence Chiragh Khan. died in 1916. His estate was put under 
the Court of Wards. Abd-ur-Eahman Khan saw active service for five 
years until 1919, and on his return to India was appointed an assistant 
manager of his own estate which, however, was soon after released. 
He is now the head of the family and is a Jagirdar^ and a Zaildar of his 
ilaqa, besides being Lamhardar of Sahiwal, Girote and of the villages in 
Uhak Ho. 131. He helped the Government in the suppression of the 
Khilafat Movement of 1922^ and was awarded the status of a Provincial 
Darbari. His younger brother, Muhammad Hayat Khan, is a Captain 
in the 11/1 Punjab Eegiment of the Indian Territorial Force, and is 
President of the local Municipal Committee. 

Sardar Fateh Khan, brother of Sardar Muhammad Chiragh Khan, 
did excellent recruiting work during the Great War. He sent his 
•cousin, Allah Tar Khan, and a nephew, Ghulam Abbas Khan, to the 
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front Sardar Fateh Khan was awarded one square of land, a hhdalf 
and a silver watch hy Government. He was the first elected President- 
of the Sahiwal Municipality and as such did very useful work. At 
present he is working as an Honorary Magistrate in his ^laqa.. His gentle- 
manners and amiable disposition have won him a considerable infiuence- 
in his neighbourhood. 
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MiVJOR RA.WA.R MALIK MUMXAZ MUHAMMAD KHAN 
MUNDIAL XIWANA OJF JAHANAHAD. 


xJX>r>Aii DKiHr^A^isr. 


Sidliarl iEZlictzi. 
('WadHaUs altld SHeUclx 
of XJiilali- . 
Sd obla. bai'vo descended 
lilxn>. 


Sulcbazd Klba.n. 
Bfa.ny ^enei?a.fd.ons 


jSba:lize.da. IK:ii£i.n 
<'X‘iw£Lna,s of IIMDif>lxa> 0?i'W'8.n£k 
descended from bixn). 


X^Tctlib j^nuda 
JS:ixa>n. 

:M:elils: Slier Elban. 

'BT alilc f^ul 3 a.riz EItis.n. 

Basilic Obnlem 
IBIneiBEdn. 


Alam ^lia,n- 


Sckbadur ^Jban. 'WasaXva ^Ki; 

AlxTaAid ^Kbazi. C 5 

I Bfixbaxnxnad Bfabl 

Fatieli BdTnlkaxn- IBIlian. IKTbax 

znad Slban. | I 

I Tbreo i 

Senera-bions. J 


B^abim S^ab 
ISTban. ^laux :^ban« 


Ohngga IK!ban. 


E'a-^b 

Kban. 


^b:mad 

]^ban. 

IVlir ^bxnad^ 

L 


Ja^wan IKZban. 


IF'azil ban. 


Tbree sons. 


Y ara Kban. 


SiirlcTim Kban 


j^llsbyar "Klban- Bari? bnrdar Y ara Kban. 

j IKbaa. I 

I I Chiragb K ban. 

1 Kiban Beg | 

Gbiilam Blubammad IKltian. f 'J 

!Kban. | Klbewan Jawan 

■ iLal l^ban. JBZban. 

Two generations. T? ban- I | 

I BTbangnl Tbree 

Zaxnan KIban- KIban. genera- 

tions. 


Jawaya jSIban. 
-Azaxn Slban. 


Sultan Kban. 
Two sons. 


ITctteb lEZIban. 


Bndba Klbaiq^. 
^lam Sber IKban- 


-A.bmad Yar 
JSZban. 


Bad Kban. 


Obulam ]vrnbam3n.ad 
l^ban. 


If'ateb IKZban. 


IVinrad 'Klban, 


JTinw^ada 

bLban. 

Glnljan SZban. 


Bafebtawar ^ban. 

3 


3Vi ubamm ad 
BE ay ab. 

!M! u bamxnad. 
BlbaXi.. 


IP's t^eb 
BZban. 

Tbree sons. 


■ Al am J aban JKIban 

EKIban. I5Eban. 2Mtnbamm.a.d 

ITonr sons Two genera- 
tion s. 


S nlban 
KZban. 


Z^anian 
bib an. 


XT mar Bayafc- 


Obiragb EBZban. 


jAman IK ban. 


Baza Kban. 


Kbizar Bayafc Kban- 


Izzat> Kban 
(died 1S59). 


Tbree 
gen er atvions 


Azaxn bZban 
(died i847). 


Sbabadat JKIban Sardar Babadnr Baieb 

(died 1S09>. IMIaJils: Jaban Kban Sber Kban 

,» (died 1S93). (died 1903). 


Sohaw'a JKIbark 
(died 1909). 


Tw^o 

ge n era.t ions. 


Biara 
i< b n.n 
(died 
J 919 ). 


Two genera- 
tions. 


f 1 

INTawab JVlalik; IlMajor 
IJVinbariz IN'awab 

Kban. BHai-ik: 

(died 1923). IVTxtmtaz 

JW XTEC A.M; 3 M:ai> 
KnAiT 
(born 1885 ). 


□Vi abb ITSl xihammad i l ataib XJliab BIban JVlal] 

(born 1907). 

f 1 

IMabb Ibeam XTlIab Bban alib Abmad Tqbal K ban 

(1 oral 1928). (bom 1931). 


JVlalitE Aziz cjjlab IK ban 
(born iQll). 
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Sardar Baliadur MaUk Jakan Kkan, on tke outbreak of tbe Mutiny, 
joined Malik Sabib Kban’s Risala, and took part in tbe aofaons of Jbelum 
and Ajnala. He afterwards did good service at Kalpi, and served 
tbrougbout tbe Central India campaign on tbe personal escort of General 
Hapier taking a share in several actions up to tbe battle of Eanade, 
where be paxticnlaxly distinguished Hmself by boldly attacking five or 
sis of tbe enemy without assistance; but be was worsted in tbe en- 
countei and severely wounded. He was afterwards posted as Risaldar 
in tbe 18tb Bengal Lancers, and was for a short period appointed to act 
as Aide-de-Camp on Lord Napier’s Staff. After establishing a reputa- 
tion as a gallant and faithful officer be retired with tbe full pension of a 
Eisaldar, and tbe title of Sardar Bahadur was conferred on him for 
conspicuous bravery and merit. 

"He^died in 1893 and was succeeded by bis eldest son, Malik Mubariz^ 
Kban, wbo bad been given a commission in tbe 9tb Bengal Lancers in 
18Se5 when be enlisted a troop of men from bis district, paying Rs. 15,000 
for tbeir “ chanda ’’ funds. Malik Mubariz Kban served for six years 
in ibe 9tb Bengal Lancers, and after bis retirement was made an 
Honorary Lieutenant in tbe same regiment. He beld tbe rank of 
Captain at tbe time of bis death. All through bis life be continued to 
take a very keen interest in bis regiment and always fed bis s( 3 [uadron 
with selected recruits, paying tbeir ‘‘ Chanda ’’ money. He also pre- 
seni.ed valuable cups for promoting different sports in tbe army. He 
was a Provincial Darbari. In 1910 Malik Mubariz Eban was nominated 
as a member of tbe Provincial Legislative Council. In 1914 when tbe 
Great War broke out be placed himself and all bis resources at the dis- 
posal of tbe Government, Tbe then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
gratefully asknowledged bis offer, promising to avail of it in case of 
emergency. His own regiment, tbe 9th Lancers, was ordered to tbe 
front and tbe Malik offered to pay tbe salaries of bis Tiwana half 
squadron for tbe duration of tbe War. This offer was accepted, though 
for one year only. During this period it cost the Malik Rs. 39,600. He 
also took a leading part in other War activities in several districts in the 
Punjab. He was made President of tbe District Board War League- 
in tbe Sbabpur district in 1917, and in that capacity be did a great deal 
of work for recruiting and tbe collection of war loans, Tbe Malik raised 
Rs. 10,000 from bis district for a Motor Ambulance and contributed 
various sums, aggregating Rs. 60,000, from bis own pocket for the- 
furtherance of tbe campaign. He set such a noteworthy examjile in 
recruitment as to procure one hundred recruits in a day from among Iris'- 
own tenants. 
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Captain Malik Mnbariz Xkan was a man of a very generous heart- 
He was an active supporter of the Muslim University at Aligarh and of 
the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islamf Lahore. For the former he collected 
75,000 rupees, which sum he raised to a lakh by making up the balance 
from his own pocket. He established an Islamia High School at Shah- 
pur Sadr in 1914, spending Es. 37,000 on it from his own pocket. 
Besides, he contributed handsomely to several educational institutions 
of other districts. He was granted the title of Wawab in 1915, and the 
O.B.E. a year later. In 1917 he was granted a sword of honour and 
fifteen squares of land as landed gentry grant. 

Captain Wawab Mubariz Khan died in 1923, and was succeeded as. 
Provincial Darbari by his younger brother. Major Nawab Malik Muham- 
mad Mumtaz Khan, who is now the head of the family. After having 
been educated at the Aitchison College, from where he obtained his 
Diploma with distinction in 1903, he was selected to join the Imperial 
Cadet Corps. In this Corps he received training for three years and 
topped the list of successful candidates. 

In 1907, he received the King^s Commission and was posted at the 
Arniv Head-Quarters, Simla, in the Intelligence Branch. During the 
Mohmand Expedition he was entrusted with important work of a con- 
fidential nature at Peshawar. At the outbreak of the War he was among 
the first to offer his services and as early as the 19th August 1914 he pro- 
ceeded to join the staff of the Sikandarabad Cavalry Brigade to embark 
for France, He remained for 27 months in France and was mentioned 
in Despatches. He then returned to India and worked as a Eecruiting 
Officer in the Rawalpindi, Shahpur and Campbellpur districts. His 
splendid recruiting work was highly eulogised by the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and the Commissioner of the Rawalpindi Divi- 
sion in open Darbars. The failing health of his brother compelled him 
to retire from his recruiting work and he took up the management of the 
family estates in 1920. The two brothers held a joint property and 
shared their contributions to the War. The Malik was appointed an 
Honorary Magistrate in the ISTon-co-operation days and remained a mem- 
ber of the Punjab Legislative Council from 1924 to 1926. He is at 
present a member of the District Board, of the District Soldiers’ Board 
and of the Provincial Soldiers’ Board. His brother’s school at Shahpur 
Sadr was afterwards supervised by him. It has recently been made over 
to Government and has been raised to a Degree College known as the 
deMontmorency Government College, Shahpur. The Malik Sahib still 
continues to pay Es. 1,200 annually to the College and Rs. 400 to the 
Government High School. He is also a member of the Court of the 
Aligarh University, being one of its regular donors. He donated Rs. 500 
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to the Silver Jubilee Fund, for which he raised another sum of 
Es. 15,000. He holds, among others, the following medals : — ^King 
Edward’s Delhi Darhar Medal, King George’s Darbar Medal, The Mons 
Star, The General Service Medal of the Great War, the Yictory Medal 
and the Jubilee Medal. Major Nawab Malik Mumtaz Muhammad Khan 
is a man of considerable influence in his ilaqa and he has invariably- 
cast his influence on the side of law and order. 

The Kawab has two sons, Malik Habib Ullah Khan and Malik Aziz 
Hllah Khan. The elder, after being educated at the Aitchison College, 
went over to Aligarh where he studied up to the B.A. standard. He is 
senior Yice-Chairman of the District Board, Shahpur, and in this capacity 
has done excellent work. He is also the Chairman of the District Boy 
Scouts’ Association and a Yice-President of the District Fauna Com- 
mittee . Malik Aziz TJllah Khan has also been educated at the Aitchison 
College and the Aligarh University and is at present helping his father 
in the management of his estate. 

Mention may here be made of other branches of this family. 
Malik Jahan Khan’s eldest brother, Izzat Khan, was a Eisaldar in the 
Tiwana Lancers and died on active service at Gwalior. His eldest son, 
Kur Khan, retired as a Eisaldar. The second, Muzaffnr Khan, joined 
the 9th Hodson’s Horse and served in the Chitral and Tirah Expeditions 
and retired as a Eisaldar. The third, Sher Bahadur Khan, also joined 
the 9th Hodson’s Horse and rose to the rank of a Eisaldar-Major and 
Aide-de-Camp to the Governor of Madras. He received the Chitral, the 
Tirah, the Eoyal Yictorian, and the Coronation Medals and was awarded 
the O.B.I., first class, with the title of Sardar Bahadur. He served as an 
Aide-de-Camp to His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales in 1906 and 
was appointed Indian Orderly Officer to the King-Emperor in 1911. 
Eisaldar-Major Sher Bahad-ur Khan retired as an Honorary Captain of 
his regiment. Khan Muhammad Khan, the only son of Eisaldar 
MuzafEar Khan, joined his father’s regiment as a Jamadar. He served 
m the Chitral Expedition, the Tirah Expedition and the Great War 
and won the Eelief of Chitral Medal 1895, the Tirah Medal 1897-98, the 
Punjab Frontier Medal 1897-98, the Star Medal 1914-15, the British War 
Medal, and the Yictoiy Medal. For services in France and Palestine 
during the Great War he was mentioned in Despatches and granted the 
Order of British India, second class. He was made an honorary 
Lieutenant of his regiment on retirement and granted IJ squares of land. 

Honorary Lieutenant Khan Muhammad Khan received the Silver Jubilee 
Medal in 1935. 


Mahk Ghffiam Hussain’s third son, Shahadat Khan, served in the 
Mutmy of 1857 and received the Mutiny Medal. On the death of his 
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elder brotlier, Izzat Khan, Shabadat Eban was made a Lamhardar. Of 
bis two sons, Abdur Rebman Eban, was given a Commission in tbe 13tb 
Watson’s Horse in 1911 and be rose to be a Risaldar. Before leaving" 
for tbe front during tbe War be supplied about 60 recruits. For active 
service during tbe War be received tbe Star, tbe Victory and tbe Greneral 
Service Medals, but was killed in Mesopotamia in attempting to save tbe 
life of Captain Moody wbo bad been severely wounded. His sons were 
granted a Jangi inam of Rs. 10 a month witb a remission of Rs. 25 per 
annum in land revenue and bis widow was given a pension of Rs. 50 
per month for life. Abdul Hamid Eban and Abdul Majid Eban, sons 
of Abdur Rebman Eban, are serving in tbe 6tb D. C. 0. Lancers. The 
former succeeded bis father as a Lamhardar. Piara Eban was a Divi- 
sional Darbari. His eldest son, Abdul Grbafur Eban, was a. Daffadar 
during tbe Great War but bad to return borne on bis father’s death. 
He served witb tbe 13tb Lancers on tbe Frontier and in Mesopotamia 
and was awarded tbe Star, tbe Victory, tbe General Service and tbe 
Balocbistan War Medals. Tbe second, Abdul Qadir Eban, joined tbe 
9tb Hodson’s Horse in 1917 but was invalided borne. Tbe fourth, 
Muhammad Sadiq Eban, is serving in tbe 6tb D. C. 0. Lancers. 

Fateh Sber Eban, tbe younger brother of Malik Jaban Eban, served 
in tbe 18tb Lancers as a Risaldar during tbe Mutiny and received tbe 
Mutiny Medal, Of bis two sons tbe elder, Alam Sber Elan, was a 
Jamadar in tbe 9tb Hodson’s Horse for eight years and received five 
squares of land as a gentry grant. His eldest son, Ata Muhammad 
Eban, joined tbe same regiment in 1917 and served in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia but was demobilized in 1921. Muhammad Sber Eban, 
second son of Fateh Sber Eban, also served in tbe 9tb Hodson’s Horse 
as a Jamadar throughout tbe Great War and received tbe Star, tbe 
Victory and tbe General Service Medals. He was demobilized on account 
of ilbbealtb in 1920 and was given five squares of land as a landed gentry 
grant Of bis two sons, Muhammad Ayub Eban is preparing for tbe 
B.A. degree examination in deMontmorency College, Sbabpur, and. 
Muhammad Yaqub Eban is serving in the 21st Central India Horse. 

Another branch of tbe Mundial Tiwanas, branching off from Malik 
Munde Eban, lives at Bola, a part of Hadali. Of them Muhammad 
Hayat Eban was a J amadar in tbe 9tb Hodson’s Horse and served abroad 
during tbe Great War. Three of tbe four eligible members of tbia 
branch served in tbe IVar and two of them are still in tbe army. 

Tbe nearest branch to Hawab Mumtaz Muhammad Eban’s family 
are tbe Mastial Tiwanas wbo deserve some mention. They trace their 
descent from Masti Eban wbo was in tbe eighth degree from Rai XJddar 
Eban, Tbe first notables in tbe branch were Bakbu Eban and Jafar 
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lian wio died figlitmg against the Maliks of Mitha Tiwana. Bakhu 
JKhan’s grandson, Muhammad Azam Ehan, was killed fighting against 
the Sikhs who tried to enter Hadali. Jamadar Ghulam Ali and Sardar 
Zhan served in the Mutiny and Muhammad Hanif in the South Africa 
and Somaliland campaigns. Eisaldar Khan Muhammad served on the 

N. -V. Frontier and later during the Great War and was awarded the 
M.B.E. Jamadar Allah Yar Khan and Eisaldar Guljahan Khan served 
•on the frontier, the latter also during the Great War. Eisaldar-Major 
Khuda Bus Khan has put in 32 years’ service and was awarded the 
Indian Order of Merit, the Indian Distinguished Service Medal and the 

O. B.L, first class, for services during the Great War. He was given 
the honorary rank of Captain on retirement. Eisaldar-Major Ahmed 
Tar Khan and Jamadar Sultan Ahmad Khan also served during the 
War. Suhah Sadiq died in Mesopotamia and Ahmad Khan lost his 
legs. Jamadar Khanjar Khan and Jamadar Muhammad Azam Khan 
are serving in the 19th Lancers. 

Mir Baz Khan, son of Muhammad Azam Khan, was made Lamhar- 
dar and his son, Muhammad Ehan, a Zaildar. These offices are now 
enjoyed by Sikandar Khan, son of Muhammad Azam Khan, who provided 
52 recruits, helped to raise the War Loan and received a hhilat in 1919. 

The Bijjari Tiwanas, another branch of the family, are related in 
the eleventh degree to Kawab Malik Mumtaz Muhammad Khan. Of 
these Eisaldar Zaman Khan, I.O.M., who was Indian Orderly Officer to 
the King-Emperor for some time, and Jamadar Muhammad Khan died at 
Aden while on foreign service. Prominent among the living are Eisal- 
■dar Sultan Khan, Jamadar Jindwada Khan, Jamadar Jahan Khan, 
Jamadar Muhammad Khan, Jamadar Abdur Eehman Khan, Eisaldar 
Muhammad Chiragh Khan and Lance-Daffadar Ghulam Muhammad. 
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SARDAR BAHADUR HONC®AR¥ CAPTAW MAUE AHMAD ¥AR K®AN. TWANA. OF HADAJJ- 


HAI UDDAR KHAN. 

1 


Sidhari Khan. 

I 


Bukhari Khaji. 


Sbahzada Khan. 


SalaP Khan 
(4th generation). 


1 

Sheikh Pan j ah 

(His descendants are the Sheikh 
Ci’iwanas of Ukhli Mohla). 


Wasawa Khan. 


Yaro 


Icha 


Pahmat Ullah Khan 
(4 th generation). 

Ghulam Haidar Khan 
(4th generation). 


Ghulam Hassan Khan 
(tith generation). 


Zikirya Khan 
B^ara. 
Pateh Khan. 

L 


^aiilc 


Malik Jahan Khan 
(died 1892). 


Malit Fateh 
Khan 

(died 1893). 


Ghaman-. 

I 

TtFo generations: 


~1 


r 


Nur Mabi. 
Three generations. 

r 


Ahnia.d Yar :^han. 


Sultan Ahmad. 


Bakhtawar. 


1 

Dilawar. 


Muhammai Khan. 
Two generations. 


Fateh Muhammad. 




Malik Ahmad Yab Khan 
(born 1859). , 


Khan Bahadur Ghulam 
Mohammad Khan 
(.born 1866). 


Muhammnd Bahadur 
Khan 

(born 1889). 


-JL 


Malik Mohammad 
Hayat Khan 
(bom 1870). 

M’alik Mohammad 
y usaf Khan 
(bom 1897). 

Fateh Khan 
(bom 1924). 


Sialtan Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1892), 


Saifrllah Khan 
(born 1922). 


Malik Naear 
Ullah Khan 
(died 1927). 


Hari'l) TJUah 
Khan 

(born 1930). 


Muhammad Khan 
(born 1897). 

I 

Two sons. 


JZ 


Dost Muhammad Klian, 
(died 1893). 


Rab Na,wnz.Khan 
(born IW 


Eaqij Nakaz Khan 

Ahmad llawaz Khan 
(born 1926). 


MialsammajA ItowaasiKban 


Ahmad Khan 
(born 1922). 


Muhammad Khan 
(born 1929). 


KhudaBakhsh Khan 
(Lorn 1931). 


Allah Bakhsh Khan 
(born l‘.<81). 


Ahmad Khan 
(died 1902). 


Bakht .lamalthan 
(died 19i4). 


Sher Bahadur 
Khan 

(bom 1870). 


Ata Muhammad 
Khan 
(died 1894). 


Sher^Muhammad 
Khan 
(died 1928). 


Muhammad Khan 
, (born lUOO). 

Sher Muliammad Khan 
(died 1934). 
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SARDAR BAHADUR HONCWARY CAPTAIN MALIK AHMAD ¥AR KHAN, TWANA, OF HAPALI- 


RAI UDDAR KHAN. 


Sidhari Khan. 

I 


Bukhari Khaji. 


Sbahzada Khan. 


Salap Khan 
(4th generation). 


Sheikh Panjah 

(His descendants are the Sheikh 
'liwanas of Ukhli Mohla). 


Wasawa Khan. 


Ghulam Hassan Khan 
(dth generation). 


Rahmat Ullah Khan 
(4th generation). 


Zikirya Khan 


Ghulam Haidar Khan 
{ 4th generation). 


Fateh Khan. 

L 


Malifc Jahan Khan 
(died 1892). 


Malifc iateh 
Khan 

(died 1893). 


Two generations: 


Ahmad Yar Khan. 


Three generations. 


Sultan Ahmad. 


Muhammad Khan. 
Two generations. 


Fateh Muhammad. 


Malik Ahmad Yar Khan 
(born 1859). , 


Khan Bahadur Ghulam 
Mohammad Khan 
(.born 1866). 


Malik Mohammad 
Hayat Khan 
(born 1870). 

M'alik Mob am mad 
y usaf Khan 
(born 1897). 

Fateh Khan 
(boro 1924). 


Muhammnd Bahadur 
Khan 

(born 1889). 


Sialtan Muhammad 
Khan 

(horn 1892). 


Muhammad Khan 
(horn 1897). 


Saifrllah Khan 
(born 1922). 


Malik Nasar 
Ullah Khan 
(died 1927). 


Hazi'b Ullah 
Khan 

(born 1930). 


Dost Muhammad Klian 
(died 1893). 


Rafe Nawaz. Khan 
(Bora I'DO'fX. 


Eaqct Nawaz Khan 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan 
(born 1926). 


Muhan^mal NawaiZfKhan 


Ahmad Khan 
(born 1922). 


Muhammad Khan 
(born 1929). 


KhiidaBakhsh Khan 
(torn 1931). 


Allah Bakhsh Khan 
(born r.<31). 


Ahmad Khan 
(died 1902). 


Sher Bahadur 
Khan 

(bom 1870). 


Ata Muhammad 
Khan 
(died 1894). 


Bakht .Jamal Khan 
(died 19i4). 


Sher Muhammad 
Khan 
(died 1928). 


Muhammad Khan 
, (born 1900). 

Sher Muhammad Khan 
(died 1934). 
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The Tiwanas of Hadali are tenth in descent from Sidhari Khan, 
second son of I'ddar Khan, The latter according to one account was a 
common ancestor of all Tiwanas. He had three sons, Sidhari Khan, 
Bukhari Khan and Shahisada Khan. The descendants of Sidhari Khan 
aie known as Wadhal Tiwanas and reside at Hadali where they c)wn 
considerable properly and wdeld much influence. 

Malik J ahan Khan, the eldest son of (ihulani Haider Khan, was a 
Tahsildar in the Bannu district. His eldest son, Malik Ahmad Khan, 
aer\ed as a Hafadar in the itith Bengal Lancers, and was, after reciu> 
meat, granted live squares of land in Lyalipur, appointed Lambtudav 
of las village and a nieniber of tlie fehaiipur District Board. Ills bOii, 
bher imhadiir Klian, was at Urst itisaidar in the byth Central liulia 
Horae, and succeeded nis tatiier as J^ambarduT^ He served in the Moh- 
mand h ieid l^orce in 1897-b8 and received a medal. He later became 
iiisaldar-Major. Lrom i9il to 1918 he was on garrison duty with his 
regiment m Persia. In 1914, he was awarded a saiiad by the Education 
llepartmeni, and a gold watch and a swm*d in a Darbar deid at Lahore, 
dour years later he received anotlier miicul and a gun from His Excel- 
lency the Comnianaer-m-C'h^ei. fc>her Bahadur Khan also recei\'ed a 
badge and ins name was nientionea m the (Jiazette of India of 8rd July, 
l918. He retiied in lui8. Two years after liis retirement he was grant- 
ed a Jangi Inam of its. 120 per annum. In 1938 he was made a Zad- 
dar. He has been on the list of Divisional Darbaris since 1904. In 
recent years he has constructed a bawli at a cost of Hs. 80,000, at his 
native place, Hadali, to provide adequate supply of drinking water. A 
cousin of his, yher Muhammad Khan, son of Bakht Jamal Khan, join- 
ed the 89th K. G. 0. Lancers in 19ll, and received the King George’s 
Coronation Medal in the same year. In 1914 he was appointed Jamadar 
and was later promoted to the rank of llisaldar. He died of pneumonia 
in 19^8. His younger brotlier, Alalik Muhammad Khan, is serving in 
the Indian Aimy Corps. 

Malik Eateh Khan, second son of Ghulam Haider Khan, was ap- 
fiointed Jamadar in 1858 in the I8ih Bengal Lancers, for which regi- 
ment he furnished many recruits of his own tribe, lie remained on 
active service for a considerable period and, on retirement, was granted 
proprietary rights in five hundred acres of land in the Shahpur district, 
where he founded a village called Eatehabadpur. Of his three sons, the 
eldest, Alalik Ahmad \ar Khan, vserved with distinction in tile 18th 
Tiwana Lancers, retiring as Kisaldar-Major in 190T. He took part in 
the Afghan War of 1879-80. He received the Order of British India 
of the second class in 1903, and that of the first class in 1906 with the 
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"Medal by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Later be held tbe 
^honorary rank of Captain in bis regiment. He receiyed tbe Delhi 
Darbar Coronation Medal in 1911 and a sanad from tbe Edncation 
Department three years later. Tbe Commissioner of Rawalpindi ex- 
empted him from tbe payment of land revenue of bis village of T'ateb- 
•abadpnr of which be is Lambardar^ For bis services in tbe Great War 
be was awarded a sanad and a watch in 1917. He was granted a 
petual jagir worth Rs. 250 a year in 1919, was appointed Sub-Registrar 
the same year but that post was abolished a few years later. In 1927 
,a military jagir of Rs. 400 per annum was granted to him by tbe Com- 
mander-in-Cbief in tbe form of one square of land. He received the 
Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935. His eldest son, Malik Muhammad Baba- 
dur Rban, was educated in tbe Aitebison College and received a direct 
commission as Jamadar in tbe 39tb Central India Horse in 1904. He 
-rose to be a Risaldar and retired from that rank in 1927, having served 
on garrison duty in Persia with bis regiment from 1911 to 1913. For 
bis services in connection with tbe Great War be was granted a sword, 
a gun, a badge and a sanad from His Excellency tbe Viceroy. He is 
reputed to have been tbe best polo-player of bis time in tbe Indian 
.army. Sultan Mahmud Khan, tbe second son of Ahmad Yar Khan, 
was enlisted as Daffadar in the 19tb X.G.O. Lancers in 1914. He be- 
«came a Jamadar and then a Risaldar, finally ending up as tbe Risaldar- 
Major of his regiment. He saw active service in France and 
Mesopotamia between 1914 — 1920. He owns the Star of 1914-15, tbe 
British War Medal, the Victory Medal, the Silver Jubilee Medal and 
ibe Coronation Medal. He was invited to the Coronation Darbar in 
England and has been made Honorary Lieutenant in his regiment, 
Muhammad Khan, the third son of Ahmad Yar K.ban, joined the 
39th Central India Horse as a Daffadar in 1917 and became Jamadar a 
year later. He took part in tbe Frontier Campaign of 1919 and was 
granted a medal. He was demobilized in 1921 but enlisted again in the 
19th K. G. O. Lancers in 1926. He is still serving as Jamadar in this 
Tegiment. 

Malik Gbulam Muhammad Khan, second son of Fateh Khan, who 
married tbe daughter of Malik Shabadat Khan, Larnharda/r of Hadali, 
has a distinguished record of service in tbe 18th Lancers which be entered 
-as a Daffadar in 1882, but was subsequently transferred to the 39tb 
Oentral India Horse as Jamadar in order to assist in raising a Tiwana 
■troop for that regiment, of which be later became Risaldar-Major. He 
•served in tbe Frontier campaign of 1897-98, receiving tbe Order of 
British India of the second class. He received tbe Coronation Medal m 
1902 in England and was the first Tiwana to be invited at tbe Corona- 
Hon. He was awarded tbe Royal Victorian Medal in 1906 for having 
-served as Orderly Officer to His Royal Highness tbe Prince of Wales 
on bis Indian tour. He was again invited to London to attend His 
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Majesty^s Coronation in 1911 and was awarded the Coronation Medal, 
In tlie same year he proceeded with. Ms regiment to Persia where he was 
severely wonnded wMle fighting against dacoits at Tazd near Isfahan. 
‘He received the Order of British India, first class, with the title of 
Sardar Bahadur in 1912. A year later he was appointed Aide-de-Camp 
to General Sir John Nixon, General Officer Commanding of the Southern 
Command. The title of Khan Bahadur was conferred on hi Tn in the 
same year. In 1914 he received a jagir worth Rs. 400 per annum, in 
the form of two squares of land. In 1914-15 he was made Aide-de-Camp 
to the General Officer Commanding the force “ D ” in Mesopotamia, 
Por his work in this capacity he received three medals, viz., the Star 
Medal, the British War Medal and the Victory Medal. He retired in 
1917 as an Honorary Captain of Ms regiment. His work of recruitment 
is most creditable and is fully described in the account of the War 
services of his district. He kept up the strength of his squadron by 
giving Es. 20,000 as clianda for his Tiwana recruits and broke the 
anti-recruitment ring organised by the Baghurs and others of the 
Northern Thai. He was granted the title of M.B.E. in 1919 and was the 
recipient of several sanads and tokens of appreciation from the then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and the Viceroy of India. He re- 
ceived the Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935 and the Coronation Medal in 
193 ^ and owns as many as twelve medals. He collected subscriptions 
for building a middle school at Hadali and has served as Honorary 
Magistrate for seventeen years. 

Malik Muhammad Eayat Khan, third son of Pateh Khan, entered 
the 18th Lancers as a Daffadar in 1886, and two years later was ap- 
pointed Jamadar of the 13th I). C. 0. Lancers, which regiment he assisted 
by raising a Tiwana troop. He was promoted to the rank of a 
Eisaldar-Major in 1907. Like his brothers he served in the Proniler 
campaign of 1897-98. He assisted the authorities in the Census of 
Baluchistan in 1911 and later in the year was invited to Eng'laiid on 
behalf of his regiment to take part in the Coronation and received the 
.Coronation Medal. He also received the Order of British India,, 
second class, with the title of Bahadur. He retired as a Risaldar -Major 
in 1912 and was appointed Aide-de-Camp to the Lieutenant-Govci nor 
of the Punjab in 1914. He was the recipient of many sanads and of 
the Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935. His only son, Muhammad XJsaf 
Khan, joined the army as a Jamadar but rose to be a Lieutenant in 
1930. In 1930-31 he took part in the Prontier campaign and was 
awarded the General Service Medal with clasp. He resigned his com- 
mission in 1932. 

Malik Pateh Khan^s three sons reside in the village of Hadali 
where they own about three thousand gJiuTnaons of land. Among the- 
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otlier members of tbe family wbo have gained iionoiirable positions im 
recent years may be mentioned, Malik Eab Nawaz EJian, tb.e eldest son 
of Malik Gbnlam Mnliammad Klian, wbo was directly recruited as 
Deputy Superintendent of Police in 1920 and is at present serving in 
tlie Roktak district ; and bis brother, Malik Haq Nawaz Eban, who 
too is a Deputy Superintendent of Police in Rajanpur. Both have 
won reputation for honesty and the latter also for sportsmanship. 

The two sub-branches of the Wadhal Tiwanas of Hadali, the 
Wadhal Tiwanas of Rahdari and the Sheikh Tiwanas of Dkhli M'ohla, 
also deserve mention as the direct descendants of the progenitor, Sidhari. 
The former are the descendants of Taro Khan and Zikirya Khan and 
reside at Hadali and Rahdari, while the latter take their origin from 
Sheikh Panjah and reside at Ukhli Mohla. All these branches own 
considerable landed projoerty in the valley. 

Ghulam Hassan Khan is LamhardaT and Zaildar of his village. 
He did excellent recruiting work during the Great War and, at the in- 
stance of Captain Ghulam Muhammad Khan, broke the anti-reciuit- 
ment ring formed by the Baghurs of Northern Thai. Alam Khan, son 
of Muhammad Khan, joined the 39th Central India Horse and retired 
as a Daffadar in 1900 after 21 years" service during which pedod he 
took part in the N.-W. F. Campaign of 1897-98 and was awarded ^ 
medal. His son, Jahan Khan, joined the same regiment in 1913, be- 
coming a Jamadar in 1928. He saw active service in the Great ^ ar 
and was awarded the Star Medal, the British TP^ar Medal and the Vic- 
tory Medal. He retired in 1934. 

Sher Bahadur Khan, second son of Muhammad Khan, was enlisted 
in the 39th Central India Horse in 1901 and was promoted Risalclar in 
1916. He was awarded a medal during the N.-W. Frontier Camx^aign 
of 1897-98 and served with his regiment in Persia from 1911 to 1913. 
He saw active service in France during the Great War and won the 
Star of 1914-15, the British War Medal and the Victory Medal. He 
co-operated w’ith Captain Malik Ghulam Muhammad Khan in breaking 
the anti-recruitment ring in Thai, retired in 1918 and was awarded a 
grant of land in the Nili Bar Colony. Muzaffar Khan, the only son of 
Sher Bahadur Khan, enlisted in his father’s regiment and was made 
Jamadar in 1918, Risaldar in 1928 and Risaldar-Major in 1931. ^ He 
was awarded the Viceroy’s Medal in the latter year and the Silver 
Jubilee Medal in 1935. He is an Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency the 
Viceroy and has been made an Honorary Lieutenant. 

Jahangir Khan, grandson of Nur Mehdi Khan, joined the 13th 
Lancers in 1900 and served on tlie N.-W. Frontier during the Mohmaud 
Expedition near Shabkadar in 1897 when be was awarded a medal. H& 
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was made a Jamadar in 1916 and a Risaldar in 1921. He saw active 
service in Mesopotamia during the Great War and was awarded the 
Star of 1914-16, the British War Medal and the Victory Medal. His 
services were mentioned in Despatches and he was granted a Jangi iTiam 
for two generations, a grant of land in the Nili Bar Colony where he is 
Lamiardar of his Chak, and the honorary rank of Bisaldar-Major on his 
■retirement in 1926. His son, Abdul Haq, is serving in the 6th Lancers. 

Jamadar Sher Muhammad Khan, Khuda Yar Khan and Lai Kh^ ri 
are Lamhardars of TJkhli Mohla. Other retired commissioned officers 
•of this village include Risaldar Jahangir Khan of the 39th Central 
India Horse, Jamadar Handal Khan of the 13th, Jamadar Ata Mu- 
hammad Khan of the 6th and Jamadar Sher Muhammad Khan of the 
17th Lancers. 
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3CHAN BAHADUR NAWAB MAUK ALLAH BAKHSH KHAN. 
M.B E.> OF HAMOKA. 


MALIK NAZIBKHAN. 

Malik Bakksli Kfaan.. 

L 

Himmat. Pat ek Khan. Alam Sher Khan . 


Ghulam 

."Muhammad 

Khan 


Alam Khan 
(died 1887). 


Fateh Khan 
(died 1934). 


Sultan Mahmud 
Khan 

(died 1928). 


(died 1929). 


TFateh Muhammad Muhammad Ali Abdul Ali 
Ktian (torn 1907). (lorn 1910). 

(born 1896). 

Muhammad Anwar 
Khan 

(born^l934). 


•> 

Malik Sultan Mahmud 
Khan 
(died 1871), 

Major Nawab Malik 
Sir Khuda Bakhsh 
Khan, K.C.I.E., 
M.V.O. 

(died 1930). 

Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Malik Ali ah Bakhsh 
Khan, M.B.E. 
(born 1887). 


J 


Sahib khan Khan Muhammad Khan, 

(died 1910). I 

Pour sons. f 

_ - — - — 

Muhammad Khuda Allah E ad Khan Bab Niwaz Khan 

Dad Khan (born 1912). (born 1920). 

(died 1930). 

Malik Maula Dad Khan 
(born 1928). 

Malik Baklish. Khan, great-great-grandfather of the present head 
•of the family served with some distinction in Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
rarmy, and was rewarded by the grant of proprietary rights in the vil- 
lage of Hamoka and lands in the Shahpnr Tahsil, which are still in the 
liossession of the family. Malik Fateh Khan also entered the army. 
Tint after a short career was killed in the Jhang campaign of 1826. On 
the outbreak of the Multan rebellion, Malik Sultan Mabmnd Khan col- 
lected a hundred sowars and served under Edwardes throughout the 
■siege. When the city fell the Malik and his men were sent under the 
•command of Lieutenant Tonnghnshand to clear the country round Hari- 
.ana of the rebel troops; and after annexation the Malik entered the 
police as Eisaldar, and served for some years, chiefly in his own district. 
His administrative abilities were conspicuous in 1857, when he was 
-placed on special duty to watch the discontented and furnish intelligence 
-for this part of the Punjab. He kept the troops which he commanded 
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in excellent order, and showed that had he not been required at home he' 
would have distinguished himself in Hindustan as much as did his more 
fortunate relatives. After the Mutiny he continued for many years as 
Risaldar and Inspector of- Police in his native district, and won univer- 
sal commendation for the impartial and trustworthy manner in which 
he performed his duties. Malik Sultan Mahmud died in 1871 leaving 
one son, Malik Khuda Bakhsh, who was brought up under the Court of 
Wards. He owned a fine estate at Khwajabad in the Shahpur Tahsil, 
besides a large area of valuable land purchased elsewhere, almost all 
irrigated by his own private canal. In 1894 he became an Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner, and in 1903 was appointed British Envoy at Kabul. 
In the latter capacity he aquitted himself so well that in June 1907, on 
his return to India, he received the title of Hawab together with a politi- 
cal pension. The Amir also granted him the title of Izzat Nishan which 
he was allowed to use in India. From 1910 to 1916 he served in the 
Provincial Civil Service, acting on different occasions as District Judge 
and Deputy Commissioner. From 1916 to 1923 he served in the Baha- 
walpur State as Revenue Member, Chief Minister and Vice-President of 
the Council of Regency. During the Great War he rendered valuable 
help to the administration in recruitment. Very many youths were en- 
listed both from the Jhelum and Gujrat districts and from the above- 
mentioned State through his efforts; and large sums of money were col- 
lected for the various War funds. In addition, he provided a large- 
number of recruits and a sum of fifteen thousand rupees from liis own 
personal resources, and also bore one-third of the expenses of two com- 
panies of infantry and a few troops of cavalry which the Maliks of the 
Shahpur district raised. For these and other services he received a 
sword in 1917, an O.B.B. in 1918, and a C.I.E. together with fifteen 
rectangles of land in 1919. In 1922 he was granted the rank of Honor- 
ary Major in the Indian army. A year later, on his retiring from ser- 
vice, he was made a K.C.I.E. Afterwards, he worked as an Honorary 
Magistrate and a nominated member of the District Board. He was also- 
elected a member of the Punjab Legislative Council. He w^as a Pro- 
vincial Darbari. One of the last acts of his life was to lead a big 
deputation of the landowners of the Punjab to the Viceroy to express 
their steadfast loyalty on the commencement of the Civil Disobedience 
movement in 1930. It was while returning from this deputation that he- 
suddenly died at Lahore. 

His only son, Malik Allah Bakhsh Khan, after completing his edu- 
cation at the Aitchison College in 1907, worked as an Honorary Magis- 
trate, Sub-Judge, and a nominated member of the Disrict Board till 
1914, when he joined the Provincial Civil Service. During the years of 
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'tlie War he was posted at Anibala, Grurdaspiir and Griijrat^ except for a 
brief period when his services were placed at the disposal of the Grovern- 
ment of India who employed him in Mesopotamia. He did a great 
deal of War work of various kinds in these years. He also helped in 
the British campaign against Afghanistan which followed at the end 
of the Great War and during the Akali, Khilafat and Congress move- 
ments. In 1931 he was nominated to the Indian Legislative Assembly 
and became an Assistant Government Whip. In his retirement he 
worked as an Honorary Magistrate, and introduced improved methods 
of agriculture on his estate and of breeding' in his fine stnd. He is 
keenly interested in rural uplift. In his long career of public service 
he received various recognitions : in 1917 he was granted a sartad and 
a hhilat, in 1919 the and a sartad from the Government of 

India and then a recruiting badge. In 1931 the title of Khan Bahadur 
was conferred on him, and four years later that of Kawab. 

Malik Aiam Khan, brother of the late Sultan Mahmud, served as 
a Risaldar in the Tiwana Horse during the Mutiny, and especially dis- 
tinguished himself at Narnaul, where he was seen well in front v»-ith a 
handful of men at a critical period of the day, holding a position near 
the enemies^ camp against the whole strength of the rebel forces, which 
be held in check until relieved by the arrival of the infantry. ITulike 
most of Lis lelatives he received no reward or pension. His son, Malik 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan, was a vSub-Registrar of the Khushab Tahsil. 
He died in 1929. Another son of Malik Alam Khan, Malik Sultan 
Muhammad Khan, rose to the rank of a Kisaldar-Major in the 18th 
King George’s Own Lancers and served in the Great War. He was 
granted land in the Montgomery colon^^. He died in 1928. Malik 
Sahib Khan’s son, Eisaldar Malik Ahmad Khan, and Malik Khan 
Muhammad Khan’s son, Jamadar Allah Dad Khan, have also risen from 
the ranks and are at present serving in the Central India Horse. Malik 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan’s son, Fateh Muhammad Khan, is a Sub- 
Inspector of Police. His other son, Abdul Ali KKan, served for some 
time in the Central India Horse. Several other members of the family 
^re serving in the Indian army. 
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KHAN BAHADUR MALIK SHER MUHAMMAD KHAN NOON 

OF MITHA TIWANA. 

NUR MUHAMMAD KHAX, 

Bakhsh Khan. 


Fateh Khan 
(died 1881). 

Nawab Malik Muhammad 
Hayat Khan Noon 
(born 1875). 


Jahan Khan. 


Khan Bahadur Malik 
Muhammad Hakim Khan 
(died 1911). 

L 


The Hon’ble Malik Sir 
Feroze Khan Noon 
(born 1893). 


Captain 
Muhammad Ali 
Khan 

(born 1897). 


Akbar Hayat Khan 
(born 1910). 


Nut Hayat Khan 
(born 1927). 


Zahur Hayat Khan 
(born 1929). 


Fateh K^AN Khan 
Muhammad BAHADUR Bahadur 


Khan 

(died 

1902). 


MALIK 

SHER 

MUHAM- 

MAD 

KHAN 

(born 

1876). 


Malik 

i'ateh 

Khan 

(born 

1881). 


Ata 

Muhammad 

Khan 

(born 

1882). 


Two sons. Four sons. 


Sahib 

Khan, 

M.B.B. 

(born 

1887). 


Major 

Sardar 

Khan, 

M.B.E. 

(born 

1888). 


Sultan Air 
Khan 
(born 
1895). 


Hamid Ali Anwar Al 
Khan (born 

(born 1924). 

1929). 


Muhammad 
Sher Khan 
(died 1936). 


Captain Gulsher 
Khan 

(born 1897). 

1 

Mahmud Sher 
(born 1922). 


Jahandad 

Khan 

(born 1902). 

Khaliq Dad 
Khan 

(born 1934). 


SaifuUah Khan 
(born 1904). 

Hamid DUah 
Khan 

(born 1930). 


Sher Ahmad 
(born 1916). 


Muhammad Zafar 
(born I 9 I 8 ), 


f ^00^ tribe traces descent from a Rajput, Raja- 
, whose greatness looms vaguely through the mist of the distant 
pas . e ami y have long intermarried with their neighbours the 
Tiw^as, iW he regarded as a section of that more famous clan. 
Mali Bathsh Ehan and his son, Malik Jahan Khan, served in the- 
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army of Maharaja Ran jit Sing'll, and held some villages in jagir, which 
were resumed before or at annexation. During' the Multan rebellion 
Malik Fateh Khan joined Edwardes with a body of sowars, and was 
present during' the siege, doing good service; and afterwards helped to 
reduce several forts in the Jhelum and Bannu districts. He received a 
pension of Rs. 1,200 which lapsed on his death. His son, Malik Muham-- 
mad Hayat Khan, after being educated at the Aitchison College, 
Lahore, joined the Punjab Provincial Civil Service in 1901, and rose 
to be a Deputy Commissioner in 1929. He officiated twice as Commis- 
sioner of a Division, and retired as such in 1931. He was granted the 
title of Nawab in 1923 and that of C.S.I. nine years later. He was^ 
knighted in 1935. For his services in the Great War he was awarded a 
sword of honour in 1917. He was a member of the Council of State* 
from 1931 onwards. He holds an hereditary seat in the Provincial 
Durbar. Kawab Sir Muhammad Hayat Khan is the owner of a large* 
landed property situated in the Bhalwal Tahsil of the Shahpur district. 

He has three sons. The elder, Sir Feroze Khan Koon, was born in 
1893, and was educated at the Aitchison College from where he obtain- 
ed the Diplonaa and won a challenge cup and a gold medal for his 
sportsmanship. Later, he took his Master of Arts degree from the 
Wadham College, Oxford, and was also called to the Bar. For three years^ 
he practised as an advocate at Sargodha and then at the Lahore High 
Court from 1921 to 1927. In the latter year he was appointed Minister* 
for Local Self-Government in the Punjab. He was re-appointed 
Minister of Education in 1931 and continued to hold this office until 
1936 when he was appointed High Commissioner for India in London. 
Sir Feroze Khan Hoon held the elected seat representing the Bhalwal 
and Sargodha Tahsils in the Punjab Legislative Council from 1921 to 
1936. He is married to the daughter of Khan Bahadur Malik Sher* 
Muhammad Khan Koon, and has four children, all of them being 
minors. 

The second son of Nawab Sir Muhammad Hayat Khan, Captain 
Malik Muhammad Ali Khan, was born in 1897, and took the Diploma 
of the Aitchison College and the Intermediate examination certificate 
of the Punjab University. In 1920 he obtained the King’s Commis- 
sion after having received military education in the Indian Military 
Special School, and was appointed as Second Lieutenant in Hodson’s- 
Horse. During the Great War he served in Egypt and later in the 
Afghan War. He is at present a Captain and is commanding a squadron 
of the 7th Light Cavalry at Belrum. A third son of Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Hayat Khan is Malik Akbar Hayat Khan, who, after 
obtaining the Diploma of the Aitchison College, joined the Bristol 
University in England, and secured the B.Sc. degree. He is also a 
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■University Blue in Hockey and Tennis. On his return to India in 
1935 ke was appointed as Assistant Engineer in tke Public Works De- 
partment. 

The original bead of tbe family, Kban Bahadur Mubammad 
Hakim Kban, on tbe outbreak of tbe Mutiny, joined Malik Fateh Slier 
Khan’s Tiwana Horse, and was present at the actions of Hissar, Ban- 
gali, Harnaul and other places; at one of which he was wounded. He 
was considered a fine specimen of a cavalry ofiicer, and had much influ- 
ence with his men, whom he treated well and fairly. On the reduction 
..of the Tiwana Horse, he was awarded a life jagir of Rs. 275 for Mutiny 
.services. He then served for a short time in the police, but soon ex- 
changed his Inspectorship for tbe post of a Tahsildar, which he held for 
many years, retiring with a reputation for uprightness and honesty in 
his dealings with tbe people, with whom he was always de.soj’vec11y 
popular. He holds some five thousand acres of valuable land, part of 
which be had purchased from Government. He developed his estate 
most successfully, showing himself an enlightened and considerate land- 
lord. He was in an especial degree characterised by sound judgment, 
scrtipulous honests’- and a high sense of justice, and showed himself on 
..all occasions a gentleman of the best t3rpe. He had a seat in Provincial 
Durbars and in 1888 was granted the title of Khan Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Malik Mubammad Hakim Khan had seven sous, 
Some of them rose to good positions in life. His second son, Sher Mu- 
hammad Khan, was born in 1876. On the outbreak of the Great War he 
joined the Tiwanas in offering to raise a force of 100 sotoars and 200 
infantry. The Government, however, did not find it necessary to accept 
this loyal offer. Under his leadership the family produced one hundred 
recruits from among their tenants, gave away Ra. 7,000 for the purchase 
- of an Ambulance Car and invested Rs. 20,000 in the W^ar Loan, besides 
subscribing liberally to the various War funds. The family received 
24 rectangles as landed gentry grant. The Khan Bahadur himself, 
who is now an Honorary Magistrate, received a second class Khilat in 
1917, a recruiting badge and a sanad in 1919 and the title of 'R'kar. 
Bahadur a year later. Fateh Kban, tbe third son of Malik Muhammad 
Hakim Khan, served the Punjab Government for 33 years and retired 
from the post of Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies. He was 
awarded the title of Khan Sahib and Khan Bahadur successively. Be- 
sides, he holds two medals for work done in connected with the Delhi 
Durbar of 1911. His elder son, Malik Ata Muhammad Khan, .was 
educated at the Aitchison College and the Government College, Lahore, 
and IS a Deputy Superintendent of Police in the Punjab. TVrgliV Ata 
.Muhammad Khan, the fourth son of Malik Muhammad Hakim Khan, 
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lias been helpful to the administration in various ways dnring recent 
years ; he has been generally useful to the police, to the remount depart- 
ment, in the census operations, to the agricultural department and in the 
efEorts of the Grovemment to promote the Co-operative movement. The 
fifth son, Malik Sahib Khan, received his education from the Aitchison 
College and won the gold medal which was granted to the best boy of 
his time in that College. Later he worked as a volunteer in the Eangra 
Valley Relief Fund after the earthquake of 1905. In 1908 he was 
nominated as an Extra Assistant Commissioner. He was granted the 
title of M.B.E. and a sword for his work in the Q-reat War. He is 
serving as Deputy Commissioner in the Punjab. The sixth son, Malik 
Sardar Khan, helped in the Census operations of 1911. He has been 
an Honoraiy Magistrate since 1913 except for five years of the War 
when he was on active military duty. During that period he served as 
Honorary Recruiting Officer at Jhelum and was granted a Sanad for 
good work. In 1919 he received a Sanad and a jagir worth Rs. 250 per 
annum and a year later the M.B.E. He holds several Sanads, certificates 
and letters of appreciation not only for his work in the army but also 
for his services to the administration of his district. The Malik became 
an Honorary Second Lieutenant in 1918, a Captain in 1920, and a major 
in 1936. The seventh son, Malik Sultan Ali Khan, was, like other mem- 
bers of his family, educated at the Aitchison College, and later received 
training in agriculture from the Cambridge University where he studied 
from 1914 to 1918. On his return to India he was recruited in the 
Indian Agricultural Service. He is at present a Deputy Director of 
Agriculture in the Punjab. 

Khan Bahadur Malik Sher Muhammad Khan has four sons, of 
whom the eldest, Malik Muhammad Sher Khan, was an Assistant 
Traffic Superintendent in the Indian State Railways until his death in 
1936. The Khan Bahadur's second son, Malik Gulsher Khan, is a 
Captain in the Indian army. 

The Koon family is among the most distinguished in this province 
by virtue of the official positions of their members as well as their 
large holdings in land. 
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DIWAN DES RAJ OF BHERA. 


STXLAKHAN MAL. 


Badba Kishan 
(died. 1828)« 

J 


Devi Sahai 
(died 1868 ). 


Bishan Das 
(died 1866 ). 


Jiwan ^lal 
(died 1892). 


Kishan Chand 
(died 1833). 

Sfa.ankar Das 
(died 1825). 


Kir pa Ram 
(died 1894). 


Hakim Rai. 
(born 1881). 

Indar Baj 
(born 1906). 

Baldeo Raj 
(born 1925). 


Panna Dal 
(died 1918). 


G-anpat Bai 
(died 1^20). 


Diwan Bahadur 
Daulat Bai, 
O.I.B. 

(died 1934). 


The Honourable 
Mr. Justice 
Diwan Bam Dal 
(born 1889). 

Sham Sundar Lai 
(born 1918). 


Diwan Chaman Dal 
(born 1892). 


Sham iparkash 
(born 1919). 


Navim ihander 
(bom 1921). 


Diwan Bahadur 
Diwan Jawahir Mai 
(died 1916). 


Diwan Dachhmi Das 
(born 1862). 

1 

Sheo Bam 
(born 1870). 


Bhawani Das 
(born 1922 ). 


Dina Nath 
(born 1923). 


Asa Nand 
(born 1925). 


diwan DBS RAJ 
(born 1869). 


Diwan Bahadur 
Sita Bam 
(born 1874). 


Bai Bam 
(born 1870). 


Boshan Dal. 


Hira Dal. 


Dilbagh Bai 
(born 19o8). 


MCanohar Dal 
(born 1917). 


Amrit Dal 
(born 1919). 


Kish an Dal 
(born 1922). 


Mangal Sen 
(born 1889). 


Sheo Narayan 
(born 1892). 


Kundan Dal 
(born 1895). 
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The Diwan family of Bhera came originally from Peshawar, where' 
under the linghal Emperors they appear to have held both revenua 
and military appointments. The founder of the family, Parma Nand,, 
was a man of position. Tradition ascribes the abolition of the jazim 
in Peshawar to his influence, and in memory of this a turban, said to* 
have belonged to Parma Nand himself, is on the occasion oi the‘ 
cTiautha bound on the eldest son’s head in order to ensure the wearer’s; 
future prosperity and happiness. 

The sa7iads and papers belonging to the family are said to have 
been lost or destroyed on the confiscation of their property after, annex- 
ation ; and the earl 3 ’ history of the f amil 3 % preserved only in oral tradi- 
tion, is conseqxiently obscure and uncertain. It is, however, probable^ 
that the fortunes of the Diwans declined with those of the Durrani Emr 
pire, and that as the central authority became less vigorous and less* 
able to make itself felt in the outlying provinces, the power of the offi- 
cials diminished until the title of Diwan, borne by this family, sank 
into a mere hereditary distinction. 

In the early x^ears of the last century, Diwan Sulakhan Mai,- 
seventh in descent from Parma Nand, the founder of the famil 3 ', leffi 
Peshawar and entered the service of Sardar Milkha Singh Thepuria^ 
This powerful chieftain, having' in the latter half of, the eighteenth. 
centur 3 " established his headquarters at Eawalpindi, conquered and 
ruled over a tract of country 3 uelding three lakhs- a* year. 

Diwans Sadha Kishan and Kishan Chand remained in the service 
of Sardar Milkha Singh, and under Jiwan Singh, son of that chief,. 
the 3 ^ went through the Kashmir campaign of 1814. On the death of. 
Sardar Jiwan. Singh, which took place in the following 3 -ear, Maharaja. 
Ran jit Singh felt himself powerful enough to seize the greater portion 
of the Thepuria lands. This he did ; but, in accordance with his usual 
conciliatory policy, he took the Sardar’s troops, afterwards known as-, 
the Dera Pindiwala, into his own service and gave his officials appoint- 
ments proportionate to their importance or merits. To the Diwans he 
was specially favourahle, appointing Radha Kishan to a command in 
the Dera Pindiwala, and Kishan Chand to the Dera Q-uru Har Eai, one 
of the finest regiments in the Maharaja’s service. The brothers did 
good service under Sardar Hari Singh in the northern campaigns when 
Attock, Shamgarh and Peshawar fell before the Sikh arms. Diwan 
Radha Kishan signally distinguished himself in the assault on the 
Attock fort, being the first to scale the walls.; and the success of that 
assault was publicly attributed by the Maharaja to his dash and valour. 

In 1833 Diwan Kishan Chand was sent on an embassy to Shah 
Zaman Shah with an escort of five hundred sowars, but was killed at 
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Ali Masjid in tte Kliyber at the outset of his mission. Diwans Devi 
Sahai and Bishan Das, sons of Diwan Eadha Kishan, received from the 
Durbar the appointments previously held by Eadha Eishan and Kishan 
Chand. The former, Devi Sahai, rose high in the service of the State. 
In his military capacity he went through the Multan, Mankera and 
Afghan campaigns; and he was further employed on the frontier in 
realizing arrears of revenue and in administering justice. In 1938 he 
was sent to Bombay to acquire a knowledge of the condition and state 
of the province, with especial regard to its military and mercantile re- 
sources.^^ This mission was accomplished to the Maharajahs satisfac- 
tion, for he was presented a valuable khilat and assigned a jagir 
in Shahpur yielding, it is said, Es. 20,000 per annum. In 1846 he ac- 
companied Eajas Gulab Singh and Dina Nath, representatives of ihe 
Ehalsa, to Easur, where was signed the treaty which closed the 
First Sikh War. In 1849 the Diwan joined Mul Eaj, and was present 
throughout the siege of Multan. After the battle of Chilianwala, in 
which they shared the defeat of the Sikhs, they were among the chiefs 
whose lands were confiscated, while they themselves were for a period 
confined as State prisoners within the limits of the town of Bhera. 
Diwans Devi Sahai and Bishan Das were, however, assigned compassion- 
ate allowances of Es. 240 and Es. 180 per annum, respectively. In 1857, 
on the call of John Lawrence, they came forward wdth such assistance as 
their circumstances permitted, and in 1860 these services were acknow- 
ledged by the Supreme Government. 

Diwan Jawahir Mai, though not descended from the elder branch, 
represented the family for several years until his death in 1916. He 
was at first manager of the Eaba Estate under the Court of Wards for 
many years, and was later appointed as Honorary Magistrate and Sub- 
Eegistrar for the Bhera Tahsil. He was a Provincial Darbari and was 
granted the title of Diwan Bahadur in 1898. He had a well-established 
and well-deserved reputation for honesty and ability. He died in 1916. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Diwan Des Eaj, to the status of 
a Provincial Darbari and the headship of the family. The latter is a 
Barrister-at-Law and is practising as an advocate in the Punjab for the 
last thirty years. He holds a sanad from the Punjab Government and a 
certificate from the Commissioner of Eawalpindi for his loyal services 
to Government. The second son, Diwan Sita Earn, is a retired Senior 
Sub-Judge, who in 1930, after his retirement, received the title of 
Diwan Bahadur. He has since served in Nabha State as a Judicial 
Member and Judge of the High Court, and is, at present, Chief Judge 
in the Malerkotla State. The third son, Diwan Bal Earn, retired from 
the position of a Sub-Inspector of Police. Diwans Shiv Eaj and Eun- 
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<iaii Lai, tlie two sons of Diwan Des Raj, liold tlie degrees of Bachelors 
of Law and Literature and are practising as advocates in Rawalpindi. 

Lachlimi Das, brother of Diwan Jawahir Mai, was an Assistant 
'Commissioner and District Judge. He bad great reputation for 
honesty. He gave away some sixty thousand rupees in charity. His 
only son. Shiv Ram, served in the police as Sub-Inspector for some time 
oud later was appointed a second class Honorary Magistrate at Dhcra. 
His cousin, Kirpa Ram, was also an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
Another cousin, Diwan Ganpat Rai, the eldest son of Diwan Jiwan 
Mai, was given the powers of a first class Magistrate after the death of 
Diwan Jawahir Mai. He rendered loyal services to Government in 
various ways from his position on the Bench of Honorary Magistrates 
■at Bhera. He died in 1920. Diwan Ganpat Rai’s brother, Diwan 
Daulat Rai, was a very successful criminal lawyer and the leader of the 
Bar at Rawalpindi. His loyal services to the administration were re- 
cognized by the grant of the titles of Diwan Bahadur and the Com- 
panionship of the Indian Empire. He died in 1934. Of his two sons, 
Roth of whom are Barristers, the elder, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Diwan 
Ram Lai, is a Puisne Judge of the Punjab High Court. The younger, 
Diwan Chaman Lai, has twice been elected as member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, and is now an elected member of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly. He represented the cause of Labour at the 
International Labour League at Geneva. 

Some branches of the family have, in recent years, added consider- 
ably to their landed property, particularly the late Diwan Bahadur 
Diwan Daulat Rai who built up a large landed estate which has now 
descended to his two sons. 
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LIEUTENANT SAYAD PIR GHULAM MUHAMMAD SHAHf 

OF jahanian shah. 


HAZRAT ABDUL MANAF. 
Hazrat Hasham. 
Hazrat Abdul Mutallab. 


r 


Hazrt Abdullah. 

Hazrat Muhammad 
(The Prophet of Islam). 


Hazrat^Abu Talib. 
Hazrat All. 


Hazrat Imam Hassan. 


Hazrat Imam Hussain.- 
32 generations. 
Sayad 

Abdur Rehman Shah, 
alias Bharam Shah.- 


r 


Sayad Amir Shah. 


Saya/ Pit 
Salihon Shah. 

Three generations. 


Sayad Pir Sayad 

Naubahar Shah. Fateh Shah. 


Sayad Karam Shah. 

I 

Three generations. 


Saya^ Pir Sayad 

Sult^ Ali Shah Muhammad Shah, 
(died 192 ^. 


L 


Sa^ad liJuhammad 
Nasir-ud-Din Shah. 
T. I 

Four sons. 




Sayad Biaz Sayad <^alandar 
B^sam Shah Hussain Shah. 

(bom 1896). (bom I 898 ). ( 

Sayad Ghazanfar 
Ali Shah 

m-L -n- . (born 1937 ). 

Ihe Pits of Jahanian Shah are a family of Bokhara Sayads who» 
are said to have migrated to India about the beginning of the 11th cen- 
tury. They trace their descent from Imam Ali Naqi, the tenth Imam, 
whose grandson, Sayad Abdullah, migrated from Medina to Bokhara. 
A descendant of the latter in the 6th degree, Sayad Jalal-ud-Din, who. 
was for some time a priest at Mecca, Medina and Najaf, incurred the 
displeasure of Halafcu Khan who ordered him to be put to death. When 
^ blazing furnace, however, he is said to have come 
out of It unscorched and thereby impressed Halaku Khan so much as 
0 convert him and most of his subjects to Islam. Halaku Khan also- 
conferred the title of Snrkh Sher or Red Lion on the Pir. 
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Pir Jalal-ud-Din, Qutub-ul~Aqtab, set out on his travels in the be- 
ginning of the 11th century and reaching Balochistan converted the 
Mazaris and other Baloch tribes to Islam. He then came to the Punjab 
.and settled at XJchh near Dera Nawab in the Bahawalpur State where 
he died in 1293. 

Sayad J alal-ud-Din had seven sons and each is said to have excelled 
the other in piety and spiritual feats. There was, therefore, a dispute 
as to who should be given the dastar and their father decided to put 
them all to test. He placed his turban on a carpet and asked each one 
sof them to lift it in turn but none could. The Pir^s grandson, Jaha- 
nian Shah, was playing nearby and he did lift the turban and was thus 
declared Sajjada Nashin after his grandfather. 

Makhdum Sayad Jahanian Shah was called Johan Gasht because 
he is said to have travelled throughout the world. His son, Sayad 
TsTasir-ud-Din, married the daughter of Hussain Khan Laugah, a 
governor of Multan. A later descendant of the family, Sayad Shah 
Ismail, came to Chiniot and converted almost all the Hajput tribes of 
-that territory to Islam. He was made Haft Hazari by the Emperor of 
Delhi and given the title of Shaihh-tilHslam. The villages of Thatti 
Dala Paja and Thatti Shaikh Samail were founded by him. 

His son, Pir Eateh Shah, who enjoyed the title of Khan, and two 
later descendants, Karam Ali and Dharahme Shah, enjoyed consider- 
able influence during the Sikh rtile. When Arur Singh J athedar of the 
Kalas Fort rebelled, Dharahme Shah routed his forces and was given 
the village of Thatti Bala Paja, in jagir and a khilat by Maharaja 
Panjit Singh. 

Sayad Jahanian Shah, the founder of the present village, was a de- 
scendant of Sayad Shadi Sheikhan who married the daughter of his 
-uncle, Sayad Shah Ismail, and obtaining much wealth thereby purchased 
two villages, Shadi and Sheikhan, in the Jhang district. Sayad 
Jahanian Shah had two sons, Sayads Qaim-ud-Din and Hasir-ud-Din. 
An extreme hostility grew up between their two branches due to inter- 
marriages but peace was ultimately brought about by Ahmad Khan, the 
chief of the Kharals. When Pir Ahmad Shah heard that Sawan Mai, 
Governor of Multan, was arriving with his troops, he fled to Lak in the 
"Sargodha Tahsil and ultimately presented himself before Maharaja 
Kharak Singh who honoured him with a khilat^ a pair of gold bangles 
.and horses, granted him the village of Jahanian Shah and wrote to Di- 
wan Sawan Mai not to interfere in his affairs. 

When the Punjab was annexed in 1849 the Pirs were granted a re- 
mission of 8 per cent in the land revenue of Jahanian Shah. Sayad 
Amir Shah had three sons, Sayad Pir Salihon Shah from one wife and 
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Sayads Malar Shall and Fateh Shah from another. Amir Shah’s 
estate in Thatti Bala Raja was given to Sayad Salihon Shah while the^ 
Tillage of Jahanian Shah was left for the other two brothers. 

Of Pir Nauhahar Shah’s sons Pir Sayad Sultan Ali Shah was a Zail- 
da/r and head of the family and used his influence on the side of the* 
Government during the Great War. He and his son, Pir Sayad Ghulam 
Muhammad Shah, gave assistance to Government during the Lah riots. 
They enlisted 65 recruits, contributed Es. 3,000 towards the War Loan- 
Wd Es. 2,600 to other War funds. Pir Sayafl Sultan Ali Shah, an- 
other son of Pir Eaubahar Shah, received five squares of land as a 
hinded gentry grant, a sword of honour and a hUlat. He held a seat 
in the Provincial Darbar. 

Pir Sayad Sultan Ali Shah died in 1929 and has been succeeded by 
his eldest son, Pir Sayad Ghulam Muhammad Shah, who is an Honorary 
Magistrate and a Provincial Durbari. He is the Zaildar of Jahanian 
Shah and was twice elected a member of the Punjab Legislative Coun- 
cil. He enjoys exemption under the Arms Act and was made a Second 
Lieutenant in the A.I.E.O. in 1937. The second son, Sayad Eiaz- 
Hussain Shah, received a sanad in 1929. The third, Sayad Qalandar 
Hussain Shah, was educated at the Aitchison College and was nominated 
an Ezti’a Assistant Commissioner but resigned after five years. 

Pir Nasir-ud-Din Shah did excellent work during the Great War 
wid died in 1938. Of his four sons, Hawazish Ali Shah is preparing 
for the M.A. examination and Walait Ali Shah and Zaman Ali Shah 

for the Intermediate examination at the Government College, Lahore. 

The Pirs of Jahanian Shah are the owners of about 7,000 acres of 
land. They wield considerable influence in Western Punjab. 
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KHAN BAHADUR RAJA MUHAMMAD AKBAR KHAN. CHIB. 


BAJA MUNIM KHAN. 

BAJA SULeLaN khan. 

! 

Baja Usman Bhan. 


Raja 

Sultan Elhan. 


Mian Saadat Khan. 


Mian Nawab Khan. 

I 


(Since 1846 it is not known where they 
have gone)- 


Mian 

Ali Mardan Khan 
(died issueless). 


Abu Paiz 
Talib Khan 
(dead). 


Raja Fazal tad Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Baja 
Ali Bahadur Khan 
(died 1908). 

Khan Bahadur Raja 
Muhammad Akbab Khan 


Mian 

Fateh Kha-n 
(died issueless). 


Mian Grhulam 
Qadir Khan 
(died 1906 ). 


Karam Bad 
Khan. 


Farman Ali Khan* 


L- 


Muhammad 
Nawaz Khan 
(born 1878). 

Two generations. 


Amin-ul-Mulk. 
(born 1880). 

I 

Three sons. 


Gohar Ali 
(born 1880). 

Two sons. 


Mian 

Muhammad Afzal 
Khan 

(born J905). 


Mian 

Muhammad Asghar 
Khan 

(born 1926). 


Muhammad Salim 
(born 1933). 


Muhanmiad Asaf 
(born 1936). 


Tile early history of the Chib Rajput tribe, to which Raja Muham- 
mad Atbar Khan belongs, is given in another chapter- His ancestor, 
Raja Shadi Khan, was a contemporary and feudatory of the Emperors 
Babar, Humayun and Akbar; and he ruled over the districts of Bhim- 
bar and Nowshera, within the present limits of Jammu and Kashmir. 
In consideration of services rendered to the Emperor .Akbar in Kan- 
dhar, he was made Governor of Kashmir with the title of Shadab 
Khan. Raja Sultan Khan allied himself with Maharaja Ran jit Singh, 
and furnished him with a large contingent of Dogras for the conquest 
of Kashmir. But the friendship was not of long duration. The 
brothers Dhian Singh and Gulab Singh were alarmed at the prospect 
of an extension of Sultan Khan^s territories, and determined to get rid 
of him. He was invited to visit Jammu, and was there assassinated 
by Gulab Singh’s servants while engaged in prayer on the walls of the 
newly built Mandi palace. The Maharaja professed great anger at 
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ti:e news of ttis treacherous murder, and permitted Sultan Ejian’s son, 
Eafe Talab Kiian, to succeed to tte chiefship, then worth nearly 
nine lakhs of rupees per annum. But he was dispossessed by Ilaja 
Oulab Singh on the death of Eanjit Singh, though subsequently rein- 
stated in a portion at the instance of Maharaja Sher Singh. After 
the giving over of Jammu and Eashmir to Maharaja Gulab Singh, it 
became necessary to take measures for the protection and maintenance 
of the minor hill chiefs, who, much against their will, had been includ- 
ed in the properties forming part of the contract. The mat cor was 
arranged in 1847 by Sir Henry J^awrence, Agent and Resident at 
Lahore, on the one part, and by Diwan Jwala Sohai, the Maha raja's 
minister, on the other. It was agreed that such of the chiefs as. elect- 
ed to settle in British territory should receive perpetual pensions, 
amounting in the aggregate to Rs. 42,800, annually; the ifal)araja 
ceding to the British Government the ?7a^a of Sujanpur, part of 
Pathankot, and certain lands between the Beas and Chaki rivers north 
•of Gurdaspur in satisfaction of the demands, which were to be met 
from the British treasuries. The Raja, Faiz Talib Khan, siyled 
^Bhimbarwala’ by Sir Heniy Lawrence, was allowed hereunder a cash 
pension of Rs. 10,000 per annum, the same being declared perpetual in 
his family, to he enjoyed undivided by one individual at a time. This 
arrangement did not of course please Faiz Talib, who thus found him- 
self invested with a small pension in lieu of his patrimony. But he Avas 
obliged to accept what had been fixed for him by Sir Henry J^awrence, 
as there was no hope of getting better terms from the Maharaja. He 
took up his abode at Sbahdara near Lahore; and be it recorded to his 
credit that he and his relatives have ever since proved themselves 
thoroughly loyal to the ne'^^ Power. His son, Fazl Dad Khan, w^as ap- 
pointed a Eisaldar-Major on I he Frontier, but became insane after a 
few years^ service, and died without recovering his health. Shortly 
before his death, in 1870, Faiz Talib Khan took up his abode at Saj^ad- 
pur in the Jhelum district for the sake of sport, to which he was de- 
voted. The perpetual family pension passed to his grandson, Raja Ali 
Bahadur Khan, who was a Provincial Darhari and served as an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in the Rawalpindi Division. His son, Muham- 
mad Akhar Khan, was at one time a Kaib-Tahsildar, but was compelled 
to resign on account of the precarious state of his father’s health. At 
his father’s death in 1908, he succeeded to the family pension and the 
seat in Provincial Darbars and to the hereditary title of Raja. At the 
Delhi Darhar of 1911 he was granted the Darhar Medal, and four years 
later he was created Khan Bahadur in recognition of his services in the 
War. In 1917 he received a sword of honour and two years afterwards 
a War badge. The Jubilee Medal has recently been conferred upon him. 
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He is a member of the Jbelum Municipality, of wbicb until 1934 he was 
the President; and is an Honoiary Magistrate. 

Ghulam (^adir Khan, grand-uncle of the present Eaja, distinguish- 
ed himself as a gallant soldier. His service began in 1849 as an Orderly 
under Edwardes at Multan. He took his pension in 1882, after having 
served many years as Eisaldar in the 4th Punjab Cavalry, sharing in 
most of the Frontier expeditions that took place in his day. He receiv- 
ed a military pension of Es. 600 per annum, and was granted eight 
hundred higJias of rakh land in the Shahpur district. He died in 1906 
and his property was divided equally between his three sons, but the two 
have disposed of their shares and taken abode at Gujranwala and Gujrat, 
respectively, while the third, Amin-ul-Mulk Khan, retains his share in- 
•.tact and is a Lamhardar , 
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SODHI GIAN SINGH OF HARANPUR. 


GUEU GUEBAKHSH SINGH. 

Baba Ebewn Sbab 
(dead). 


Ji 

Baba 

Harsa Singh 
(dead). 

So£m 

Amrik Singh 
(died 1879). 


Baba 

Kishen Singh 
(dead). 


SodM 

Nihal Singh 
(died 
1859). 


sidhi 

Kartar Singh 
(dead). 

Three genera- 
tions. 


Sodhi 

Narinjan Singh 
(died 1926). 

Three genera- 
tions. 


^Baha 

Megh Singh 
(dead), 

J^odhi 

Sham Singh, 
(died 1849). 
I 

Sodhi 

Sher Singh 
(dead). 


I Sodhi 
Malindar Singh 
(adopted). 


Pour sons. 


Kaghbir' 

Singh 

(real 

son) 

(dead). 


SodM 
Mul Singh 
(died 1880). 


So^ 
Hari Singh 
(died 1936). 


Autar Singh. 


1 

Sodhi 

Sampuran Singh 
(died 1907). 

SoLhi 

Nidhan Singh 
(died 1921). 

Two genera- 
tions. 

SodJ^i 

Gaura Singh 
(born 1871). 

Two genera- 
tions. 


Mukand Singh. 


SODHI 
GIAN SINGH 
(born 1901 ). 

Nau^ Nihal 
Singh. 


Sod\i 

Nanak Singh 
(born 1903). 


Washdev Singh, 
(born 1926). 


Satpal Singh. 


The little Sodhi colony in the Jhelnm district was founded by Baw». 
Khewn Shah, eighth in descent from Gum Bam Das, who settled air. 
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Haranpur in tlie year 1751, emigrating from Her, an estate that had 
been in the family ever since the days of the Griiru./ Khewn Shah had* 
already in his former tours received charitable grants of villages in the 
Sind-Sagar Doab from Sardars Earn Singh and Mikha Singh Pindi- 
wala, including the villages of Kotli, Chappar and Ramial. Sardar 
Mahan Singh, father of Eanjit Singh, was one of his disciples, and in* 
1783 gave to him the dharamarthy worth Es. 1,300, which is still en- 
joyed by his descendants. His son. Earn Singh, entered the service of' 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh in 1796. and soon afterwards obtained a jagir' 
of Es. 7,000, consisting of Haranpur, Dhariala and two other smaller- 
villages. Earn Singh was a good soldier, and his fall at the storming 
of T^arayangarh in 1807 was much regretted by his master. Eupees 
4,000 of the jagir were continued to his younger brother, Megh Singh, 
who also received jagirs for his own services at Multan, Mankera, and’ 
at the battle of Teri in 1823, when he received a hhilat worth. 
Es. 5,000. Sodhi jSTihal Singh entered the Maharaja’s army in 
1819, and five years later was made commandant of one hundred horse- 
men in the Charyari corps. Sham Singh joined in 1826, receiving a 
separate jagh at Saga. Amrik Singh served first in the QhorcTiaras^ 
under General Mihan Singh, with a salary of Es. 2,000; but on the* 
death of Megh Singh in 1826 the cash allowances of the three brothers* 
were stopped, though the personal jagir was divided between them- 
They fought for Maharaja Sher Singh at the siege of Lahore in 1841, 
and shared in the rewards which the successful monarch presented to- 
the army. Tinder Sher Singh’s successor, Nihal Singh was sent in 
command of one thousand horse to administer the districts of Dhani, 
Eachi and Ahmadabad, which were in a state of insurrection. He shot 
the ambassador of the insurgents dead with his own hand, and by his" 
vigour and severity soon reduced the country to submission- At the 
same time Sham Singh was sent on duty to Eangra. After Eaja Hira 
Singh’s death Nihal Singh was sent to the Shahpur district to keep- 
the tribes of the Bar country in order, and in 1847, after the Sutlej 
campaign, he was made Adalti, and a few months later was transfer-- 
red to Jullundur in the same capacity. He was a clever Judge, but 
too severe to be popular. TV^hen the Multan rebellion broke out, Sham 
Singh and Amrik Singh were summoned with their contingent by* 
ITicholson to form the escort of his camp. By his direction they call- 
ed their brother from Jullundur who, with his horsemen, joined Nichol-- 
son at Eamnagar. When the rebels under Chatar Singh found that 
the Sodhis had determined to remain faithful to Government, they 
plundered their houses of every thing valuable, the women and child- 
ren having barely time to escape and fly to Jammu, where they re- 
mained until the return of peace. The Sodhis went through the wholer 
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campaign figliting gallantly on tlie side of the Britisli in every battle, 
and Sham Singh was unfortunately killed just before the battle of 
’ Gujrat. He had been sent to Ktinjah to collect supplies when the com- 
missariat officers were unable to go with safety, and he w^as surprised 
by the enemy, badly wounded and taken prisoner. He died a few days 
afterwards from his wounds. After the war Mhal Singh was employed 
in civil duties and in restoring order between Jhelum and Attock. At 
annexation the jagirs in possession of Amrik Singh, Hihal Singh and 
‘ Sher Singh were confirmed to them for life, as also charitable grants 
to the value of Es. 3,794 of which two-thirds were upheld in perpetuity. 
In 1862 the Supreme Government sanctioned the whole of tl ese grants 
being continued in separate perpetuity according to the ancestral shares. 
Hihal Singh’s share of the personal jaglr, Es. 2,200, lapsed at his death 
in 1859, and the shares of Amrik Singh and his nephew, Sher vSingh, 
being Es. 1,350 and Es. 1,400, respectively, were only maintained for 
life. In 1857 Sampuran Singh attended on the Commissioner of Eawal- 
pindi with ten sowars, and Sher Singh and Amrik Singh also supplied 
.a contingent, which did good service during the disturbances; and in 
1859 the Sodhis received a reward of Es. 1,100 for their loyalty. The 
family of Sodhi Megh Singh had a deadly feud with the descendants oE 
Sodhis Kishan Singh and Harsa Singh, their cousins. The two latter 
branches of the family joined the national party in 1848-49, and it was 
Bhan Singh who caused the houses of his loyal kinsmen to be plundered. 
However, when the Sikh army had been finally defeated at Gujrat, Nihal 
'Singh plundered and destroyed the house of Bhan Singh, so that neither 
party has now cause for complaint. 

Bhan Singh’s descendants settled in Jammu. They attemj^ted to 
return to Haranpur in 1877, but this was disallowed on the representa- 
tion of Sodhi Sher Singh. Sodhi Amrik Singh died in 1879. 

The jagir shares enjoyed by the family in 1909 were as follows: — 

Rs. 

Sodhi Sher Singh ... ' ... 2,805 

Sodhi Hadhan Singh ... ... ... 1,400 

Sodhi Hari Singh ... ... ... 701 

Sodhi Hiranjan Singh ... ... ... (;i.5 

Sodhi Sampuran Singh died in 1907, and his son, Nadhan Singh, a 
retired Tahsildar, succeeded to his jagir, Sodhi Kartar Singh died in 
1902, and his son, Karam Singh, is a Sub-Inspector of Police. Sodhi 
Sher Singh died in 1918, leaving behind no son. But he had adopted his 
daughter’s son, Malindar Singh. A case about this adoption was 
-iought out with great bitterness between Sodhi Sher Singh and the 
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otter brandies of tbe family np to tbe Chief Court. It was decided 
that tbe adoption should bold good oxcept as regards tbe Sodbi 

Sber Singh was a Provincial Darbari, 

Sodbi Hari Singh, son of Sodbi Mul Singh, continued to be tbe 
bead of tbe family until bis death in May, 1936. He rendered good 
services during tbe Tirah and Agror expeditions. During the Great 
War be and tbe late Sodbi Sber Singh supplied about one hundred re- 
cruits, and also subscribed variox^s sums to several funds organized in 
connection with that campaign. He was a Divisional Darbari and so 
was Hadban Singh, son of Sodbi Sampuran Singh. Tbe latter’s son, 
Sodbi Kaban Singh, served during tbe War in Mesopotamia and France 
for three years as Eisaldar in E. E. 0. 12tb Lancers. Sodbi Sber 
Singh’s adopted son, Malindar Singh, after being educated at tbe 
Aitcbison College, rendered notable services in tbe Great War. He 
contributed Rs. 10,000 and 70 recruits for tbe army, besides touring 
through bis district for furthering recruitment, for which be was awarded 
a sanad and a watch. He is at present engaged in agriculture, and is 
employing scientific methods which have already earned him several 
prizes from tbe Agricultural Department and a Punjab Government 
sanad. Out of bis garden nurseries, be has been supplying plants to 
various departments. He bolds a horse-breeding grant from tbe Govern- 
ment, and keeps a stud of brood mares. He is maintaining a free and 
charitable dispensary at Gobind Garb. He is a life member of tbe 
Punjab Reclamation League, and has recently given a practical proof of 
bis enthusiasm in this work by abolishing tbe tenant system on a part 
of bis land and substituting reclaimed convict labour instead. 

Several members of tbe family are in Government service, e.g., 
Sodbi Parkasb Singh who is a Sub-Inspector of Police in tbe Criminal 
Investigation Department in tbe JST.-W. F. Province; Sodbi Nanak 
Singh who is in tbe Punjab Police; and Sodbi Gian Singh, B.A., who 
is an Assistant Superintendent in tbe Jails Department, 
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MUHAMMAD AFZAL KHAN KHOKHAR OF AHMADABAD. 

BAJA DAD AN KB AN. 

L 


Shafl 

I 

Four genera- 
tions. 

Atbar Khan. 

1 

Two genera- 
tions. 

Sultan Ahmad 
Khan 

(died 1872). 

Sultan Fateh 
Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1892). 
Raja 

Saiawal Khan 
(died 1935). 

Muhammad 
Hayat Khan 
(born 1894). 


Fateh Muhammad 
Khan. 

I 

Four genera- 
tions. 

Sarfraz Khan. 
Fateh Khan. 


L- 


Firoz Khan. 
Ahmad Klian. 


Khuda 

Bakhsh 

Khan. 


Faizullah 

Khan. 


Pisari Khan 


Sherdil Khan. 

Sahib Khan 
(died 1906). 


I 

Shamsher 
AM Khan 
(died 1871). 


Meh.r Khan. 

Dadan Khan, 

(died 187o). 


Raja 

Saif Ali Khan 
(dead). 

I 

Raja 

Ghazanfar 
Ali Khan 
(born 1895). 


Safdar Ali Khan 
(died 1927). 


Khizar Hayat Khan 
(born 1919). 


Liaqat Hayat 
Khan 

(born 1921). 


Sikandar Hayat 
Khan (born 1922). 


Sardar Khan 
Zulfiqar Khan. 


Huland Khan. 
Four generations. 


Faja Elhuia Bakhsh 
(died 1865). 


1 


Ahmad Khan. 




Fateb Khan. 


Raja Sardar Khan 
(died 1896). 

Muhammad Hayat 
Khan 
(dead). 




Sher Khan , 

Three genera, 
tions. 


MXTH^MAD 
AFZAL KHAN 
(bom 1901). 


Muhammad 
Akram Khan 
(born 1904). 


Muhammad 
Ayub Khan 
(born 1930). 


Muhammad 

Munawwar 

Khan 

(born 1938). 


I 

Muhammad 
Aslam Khan 
(died I 929 ). 

MuzafEar 
Hayat 
Khan 
(born 
1930). 


Sardar Khan 
(died 1934). 

Sarafraz ihan 
(born 1933). 


Muhammad 
Azam Khan 
(bom 1914 ). 


Zuldqar Khan 
(born 1915). 


Shamsher Khan 
(born 1921 ). 




Larasap KBan. 
(bom lf-23). 
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The Khokhar Rajas of Find Dadan Khan and Ahmadahad nre 
of high Rajput origin and intermarry with the Gakhars and Jan- 
jnahs. Nothing is known of them previous to 1623, when J>adan 
Khan, a Khokhar Rajput in the service of the Emperor Jahangir, 
settled on the Jheliini at the foot of the Salt Range, then known as 
the hills of Jodh, and built a town which he called after his own 
name on the site of an ancient village of Shamsabad Nimaksar. He^ 
was not permitted to settle without opposition. The country which he 
had chosen was first inhabited by the Janjuahs, who had been in part 
dispossessed by the Jalabs, a Rajput tribe that arrived in the Jhelum 
district no long time before the Khokhars. The country had become * 
depopulated by the frequent wars of these rival tribes, and the salt 
mines were no longer worked; for merchants could not visit them with- 
out being exposed to robbery and violence. The Khokhar chief held 
his own at Find Dadan EZhan, which soon became a flourishing town and 
the centre of the salt trade. He left three sons, from whom have de- 
scended the families of Ahmadahad and Find Dadan Khan. Shafi 
Khan, thfe eldest, built a fort at Chak Shafi at the foot of the hills, six 
miles to the north-east of Find Dadan Khan, to hinder the incursions 
of the Gujjars and Janjuahs; while his brother, Fateh Muhammad, built 
Gujjar, about two miles distant from Chak Shafi, and a fort at Find 
Dadan Khan. For several generations the tribe held the neighbour- 
ing district against all comers, founding many villages and fighting 
occasionally with their neighbours the Janjuahs and Gakhars. Agar 
Khan, fifth in descent from Shafi Khan, built Sultan Kot close to Find 
Dadan Khan, and the great-grandson of Fateh Muhammad built Kot 
Sahib Khan on the other side of the town. 

Ahmad Khan, son of Firoz Khan, quarrelled with his cousins and, 
being worsted in an appeal to arms, left Find Dadan Khan and found- 
ed the town of Ahmadabad, fifteen miles to the southward, on the 
river Jhelum, and here his descendants still reside. He seems to have 
been an able man, and to have ruled bis little district with wisdom. 
He drove out the Awans of Nurpur, and obtained his recognition as a 
tributary chief from the Court of Delhi. Although Khuda Bakhsh 
succeeded him, the most distinguished of his sons was Faiz-ullah Khan. 
He, finding that his son, Pisari Khan, had plotted against him with the 
Khpkhars of Find Dadan EZhan and the Jalabs of Haranpur, attacked 
the combination with so much vigour that he compelled them to sue 
for peace and give their daughters in marriage to men of his clan. 
Raja Khuda Bakhsh Khan, who died in April, 1865, was great-great- 
grandson of the founder of Ahmadabad. He fought against the Sikhs 
in 1848-49, joining the force of Malik Sber Kban Tiwana, and received 
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in recognition of his lo3J^alty the village of Chanran, worth Rs. 1,160, in 
jagif, subject to one-qnarter revenue; also a rent-free grant in Ahmad- 
rabad, worth Rs. 388, with proprietary rights in Kot Kach. His son. 
Raja Sardar Khan, who was a man of considerable influence, died in 
1896 leaving one son, Muhammad Hayat Khan, who succeeded to the 
jagir of Chauran, and a large estate in Wand, Kot Kach and Ahmad- 
■abad. He was a Provincial Darbari and merely a titular head of ihe 
family, for he wasted much of his property, and his uncle, Slier Khan, 
-carried much more weight. The families of the two brothers of Raja 
Khuda Bakhsh Khan have long died out, and, with the exception of 
•some distant collaterals Muhammad Hayat Khan and Sher Khan were 
the only two representatives of the Ahmadabad Khokhars in 1909. 
Muhammad Hayat Khan’s son, Muhammad Afzal Khan, is now the 
head of the family. He is unfortunately lacking in energ^r and takes 
no interest whatever in public affairs. 

Of the Find Dadan Khan Rajas, Sarfraz Khan, was perhaps the 
most distinguished. He thought of making peace with the Janjuahs by 
giving his sister and his three daughters in marriage to their cliief 
men; and he accordingly betrothed them to Sultan Zulfikar Khau, 
Diwan Khuda Bakhsh of Garjakh, Kasir Ali Khan of Makhiala and the 
Kureshi Pir of Mauza Pail. But beforr the. marriages could take place, 
■disputes had again broken out between the rival tribes, and Sultan Zul- 
fikar Khan who was on his way with the wedding procession in Makhi- 
•ala, was stopped at Pind Dadan Khan and had to fight for his life. 
:Sardar Charat Singh, grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, conquered 
ihe Khokhar country; but he allowed the Ahmadabad Raja to liold his 
chiefship, with some rights still claimed by the family in the original 
colony. The Pind Dadan Khan Rajas were treated with equal leniency, 
until early in Ranjit Singh’s reign Sarfraz Khan rose in revolt, A 
force was sent against him, and after a long fight he was utterly de- 
feated .and compelled to fly to Makhiala. He later made his peace and 
received some villages in jagir, though Pind Dadan Khan was not re- 
stored. In 1848-49 these chiefs joined the national party, and all their 
jagi:Ts and allowances were resumed. Some time later a pension of 
Rs. 200 was granted to Sherdil Khan; and Shamsher Ali Khan, Mehr 
Khan and their widowed mother each received a pension of Rs. lOO. 
That of Sherdil Khan was raised to Rs. 350 for his loyalty in 1857, and 
at the settlement the pensions were consolidated into a perpetual grant 
of Rs. 1,000 in favour of Sultan Ahmad and Shamsher Ali Khan, sub- 
ject to life pensions to Sherdil Khan, Mehr Khan, and Bibi Banu the 
mother. The cousins also recovered certain proprietary rights in Pind 
Dadan Khan and Ahmadabad. 
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Sultan Alimad died in 1872, and on tk deatli of Sultan Fateli Mn- 
Itammad Elan in 1892 witlont male issue this brand of tie family 
became extinct. Fateb Mubammad Han bad, however, adopted bis 
son-in-law, Eaja Sajawal Kban, tbe second son of Raja Daman Kban, 
before bis death. Raja Sajawal Iban was for many years a member 
■and President of the Pind Dadan Eban Municipality, a member of the 
District Board and was also a District Darbari. He actively assisted the 
recruiting authorities during the Great War besides providing a number 
•of recruits at bis own expense. He died in 1935 and was succeeded by 
lis son, Mubammad Hayat Elan. 

On the death of Sberdil Khan’s son. Sahib Kban, in 1906 without 
issue. Raja Saif Ali Kban was left as the sole representative of the 
second branch of the descendants of Dadan Kban. Raja Saif AH en- 
joyed the whole of the grant of Rs. 1,000. He was Sub-Registrar of 
the Tabsil, a Provincial Darbari, and bad considerable local influence. 
His son, Gbazanfar Ali Kban, deserves special mention. He was until 
recently a member of the Council of State, and is now an Honorary 
Magistrate in Pind Dadan Kban, and the President of its Munici- 
pality. He worked as a Minister in the Alwar State from 1928 to 1933. 

He has recently been elected as Member of the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly and is Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Revenue. 

His claim to the hereditary title of Raja has been acknowledged by 


'Government. 
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NEW FAMttY. 

THE JANJUAH TRIBE. 


It is difficult to say, with any approach to certainty, how long the- 
Janjuahs have been resident in the Punjab ; but they are probably the 
descendants of the Yadu Rajputs, who migrated into the Punjab with 
Ujamida about 1,500 years before Christ and founded a dynasty which 
ruled the country from Rawalpindi to Multan. The Janjxiahs trace 
their descent from one Raja Mai, a descendant of the Pan- 
dus and of the Rathor Rajput race, who about the year 980- 
A.D. emigrated to the Punjab from Jodhpur or Kanuaj, 
which latter country Was then ruled by a Rathor Prince. 
Hearing that the Pandus had once taken shelter in the hills to, the 
north of the Jhelum, he journeyed there with his followers and founded 
the village of Rajgarh, now famous under the name of Malot. There- 
he ruled in peace till the invasion of India by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
when that monarch summoned him to his presence. Raja Mai refused 
to attend ; so Mahmud sent a force against him, which defeated him f^nd 
took him a prisoner; and, to save his life and regain his liberty, he waa 
compelled to renounce his Hindu faith and adopt Islam. The name of 
the tribe is said to have arisen from this conversion, when the Janju, 
or thread worn by Raja Mai and all Hindus, and denoting hlh caste, 
was broken. The Janjuahs are unanimous in thus placing the advent 
of their great ancestor into the Punjab in the tenth century, which is the 
more remarkable as it is certainly erroneous. 


But Raja Mai left five sons,, Wir, Jodh, Kehla, Tarloui and 
Khaka. Jodh and Wir are the only sons of Raja Mai who require any 
special notice. On the death of their father they determined to divide 
the country called, from Raja Mai, the Maloki Dhan* between them. 
Jodh took the salt mines about Makrach, and captured the town of 
Makshala. from a colony of Brahmans who had settled there. He 
changed its name to Makhiala and built there a fort and two tanks for 
ram water, on which the inhabitants still entirely depend, as there is no 
^rmg of drinking water near the town. Wir Khan took possession of 
Khewra near Pind Dadan Khan. He had one son. Raja Ahmad Khan,, 
from whom have descended the families of Malot, Badshapur and Dal- 
wal. Jodh was the father of four sons, Rahpal, Sanspal, Jaspal and 
JaipaL From the first of these have descended the families of Baghan- 
^la, Kot Umar, Pindi Khokhar, Wagah, Chakri, Pir Chak, Narhial, 

“d enduring breed of horses, which is no. . 
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Faridpur, Slierpur, Sayadpiir and Natal. Sanspal was the ancestor of 
the houses of Choha Saidan Shah, Deh-Chuhar, Kotli-Saidan, Katora, 
Salori, Eals, Ghumhi, Bakhdum Jani, Watli, Lahar, Vahali, Dariala 
and Ehawala. The descendants of Jaspal are few and reside at Eul- 
wala, while the Lamhardars of Dhandot and Warand are of the family 
of Jaipal. Eahpal, the eldest son of Jodh, ruled at Malot, and his son, 
Naro huilt Nara on the Bunhan nala; while his grandsons, Hast Khan 
and Tatar Khan, founded Garjukh, which became a large and flourishing 
town, though now ruined and desolate. The most prominent member of 
the Girjikh branch is now Lieutenant Dewan Sahib Khan, Bahadur, 
O.B.I., who rendered valuable services during the Great War and has 
contribuled liberally to various funds. The Janjuahs soon became split 
up into many clans, divided among themselves, and thus unable succes- 
sively to oppose tribes in no way superior to them in courage or military 
skill. They joined Timur Shah when he invaded India in 1398, and 
fought under him throughout his campaign. In 1526 they readily sub- 
mitted to Babar, who has given a somewhat detailed account of the 
tribe in his memoirs. The Gakhars were the great enemies of the tribe 
and drove them out of many of their villages; the Awans also pressed 
them hard; and the Sikhs, last and worst of all, completed their over- 
throw. 

The Janjuah tribe may, at present, be fairly divided into six diSer- 
ent branches, the first four being comapratively more important. These 
are as follows:— 

The Makhiala Branch; the Watli Branch; the Dalwal Branch; 
the Darapur Branch; the Malot Branch; and the Saloi 
Branch. 
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THE MAKHIAEA BRANCH. 


HONORARY LIEUTENANT SULTAN ASGHAR ALI KHAN- 




RAJA MAL. 
1 


Raja Jodh. 

Sain Pal 

, I 

Seven 

generations. 

I 

Sultan Hast Khan, 
™ 1 

Eleven generations. 

Sultan Rajabat Ali 
Khan. 


Vir Killa 

(descendants (descendants 
living in left for 

the west of Rawalpindi). 
Ghoa). 


Kaluha 
(descen dants 
to be found 
in Kashmir). 


Tarnoli 
(His descends 
left for 
Hazara). 


L 


Bahadur Ali 
Khan 

(died issueless). 


<j}-ohar Ali 
Khan. 


Saif Ali Khan 
(died issueless 
1926). 


Oharagh Ali 
Khan. 

Inayat Ali 
Khan. 

I 


Shujait Ali 
Khan. 


Amir Ali Khan 
(died 1921). 


Sultan Pateh Sultan 
Ah Khan. Akbar Ah Kl 

— I 1 


Saltan A 
Bahadur Kh 
(died 1901 


f' 


■GHhazanfar 
.AJi Khan. 


Sbamsher 
Ah Khan. 


Zafar Ah 
Khan. 


Artaza Ah 
Khan. 


Ghanfar 
Ah Khan, 
(died 1907). 


Bostan Ah K h a n Sahib Honobary iLibutbnant Sultan Fe 

K:han. Riasat AJi SULTAM ASGHAR ALiI KHAN. Ali Kha 

I Khan. j ‘ 

Two sons. I f * 


Three sons. AkhtaT 
Ah Khan. 


Mumtaz 
Ah Khan. 


(died 191 

Saltan laai 
Ah Khan 
(died 1908) 


Tlie Matiiiala brancli of tlie Salt Rang^e Janjualis a^lso claims i 
traditional descent from Raja Mai. This branch established its 
stronghold at Makhiala, but for a considerable time exercised a genei 
supremacy over the branches at Kussak, Baghanwala, Girjakh and Da 
pur. This disintegration took place at an uncertain date shortly befc 
the Mughal invasion, but no serious dissensions arose among the vario 
branches of the family. The family claims to have aided Babar wi 
1,600 men and gained for itself in exchange the title of Sultan. 1 
family still preserves a ceremonial custom by which it appoints the he 
^ the family as its Sultan, duly enthroning him on a raised platfor 
Me then receives the obeisance of his brethren and the local zaminda 
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Tlie fortunes of the family during tlie rest of the Mughal period are un- 
certain, hut its subsequent history shows that it retained its supremacy 
over this portion of the Salt Eange, for Maharaja Ranjit Singh person- 
ally superintended the siege of Makhiala and defeated and exiled them. 
With the break-up of the Sikh hegemony the family again took posses- 
sion of its ancient seat of power, but found itself engaged with new 
claimants to supremacy. The British Grovernment confiscated the 23 
villages of the Sultan. But the family once again rehabilitated its 
position retaining its lands in Makhiala, Saloi and Lehri Panjgirain. 
Since then the family has received a jagir and muf, and ilaqdarship 
The present head of the family is Honorary Lieutenant Sultan Asghar 
Ali Ihan who is a privincial Darbari. His younger brother, Ehan 
Sahib Hiasat Ali Khan, is an Honorary Magistrate and the present 
ilaqadaf. The family wields great influence not only in the villages 
around Makhiala hut also wherever the Janjuahs have established 
themselves in the province. It was rightly described as one of the 
^oldest in the Punjab by Mr. Brandreth, Settlement Officer, in 1860. 
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THE WATLI BRANCH. 

SULTAN NADIR ALI KHAN- 


RAJA MAL. 


Eaja Jodh 
Khan. 


Eaja Vir 
Khan 

(Western part 
of Tahsil Find 
Dadan Khan, 
Salt Eange). 


Eaja C^arun Eaja Khakha Eaja Tarnoli 
Khan Khan Khan 

(District Kawal- (Kashmir). (District 

pindi). Hazara) *- 


I 


I 


Eah* Pal. Man Pal. Jas Pal. Sen Pal. 

Seven generations. 

Sultan Hast 
Khan. 


Kir Pal. 


r 

Sultan AH Shah. 


■1 


Sultan Alam. 
Khan. 

J 


Sultan l^ija Khan. 
Six generations. 

I 


Khair Muhammad Khan. 


1 

Ali Muhammad 
Khan. 


Sultan Fateh 
Muhammad Khan. 

Sultan Mehdi 
Khan, 


Eaja Shakar 
Mohi-ud-Dm. 

Four generations.^ 


Sultan Lai Khan 
(died 1892). 

L 


■1 


Sultan^Fateh Ali 
Khan 

(died 1909). 


SULTAN NA.DIR 
ALI KHAN 
(born 1882). 

Eaja Muhammad 
Hayat Khan 
(born 1912). 


Eaja Anar Khan 
(died 1915). 

Two generations. 


n 


Eaja Gustasap Khan 
(born 1885). 

Tvo sons. 


The traditional origin of the Janjuahs is of course the first hoasi 
of the branch which resides at Watli. This branch together with thos^ 
of Makhiala and Baghanwala claims descent from Jodh (reputed to be 
a son of Raja Mai) as opposed to the Dalwal branch, which claims 
descent from Vir (another reputed son of Raja Mai). The Kussat 
branch for some time acknowledged the supremacy of the Makhiala 
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chieftains but asserted their independence at some uncertain date and 
emerged to the clearer light of history in Sihh times when Sultan Tateh 
Muhammad Ehan was in possession of a fort situated on the sti’ategic- 
ally excellent rocky column known as Kussak. He was also in posses- 
sion of the Salt Mines at Xhewra. Maharaja Eanjit Singh led his 
forces against Fateh Muhammad Khan and after a protracted siege 
vanquished the Janjuahs. The Sikh ruler gave the family the revenues 
•of Dhudhi, Wara and Saduwal as maintenance and granted it an annual 
jagif of 4,000 rupees and 50 maunds of salt. The family lived for 
45 years in exile at Haranpm’ and returned to Kussak only after the 
defeat of the Sikhs at the hands of the British. The new Government 
granted Sultan Mehdi Khan three villages, "Watii, Kussak and Minhala 
with an annual jagii' of Es. 250. Since then several members of the 
family has held Yiceroy’s Commissions in the Indian army and has 
received EJiilats and 10 squares of land in the new canal colonies. 
The present head of the family is Sultan Kadir AH Khan, who is a 
Divisional Darbari, Jagirdar and Ilaqadar. The family has in its 
possession a few scmads and grants. Those from the Central Govern- 
ment are of some importance. They have a sanad from Amir Taimur 
dated Hijri 1120 which recognises the family as chiefs in this ilaqa. 
There is in their possession, too, a grant by one Shahzada Abbas Kuli 
Khan, dated 1130 Hijri and a Panrana from the same prince granting 
the family a jagir. 
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THE DALWAL BRANCH. 

SUBEDAR MUHAMMAD AFZAL KHAN. 


BAJA MAL. 


Baja Vir Khan. 


Baja Jodh 
Khan 

(Eastern part 
of Tahsil Find 
Dadan Khan 
and Darapnr). 


Baja Karakh 
Khan 
(District 
Bawalpindi). 


Baja Khakha 
Khan 
(Kashmir 
State). 


Baja Tarnolj^ 

Khfl.n 

(District 

Hasara). 


Bansi Khan. 


Achhar Khan. 


Winohal Khan. 


Karpal Khan. 
Chuhar Khan. 
Baja Danlat Khan. 
Seven generations. 


AUahda^ Khan. Said Khan. 


I I 

Gheba Khan. Muzaffar Khan. 


Kasib Khan.. 


Saggar Khan. 

Sher ]^an. 

I 


Kamma Khan. 


Khuda JBakhsh. 


Mahmad Khan. Ohaghata Khan. 


Azam Khan. 


Mahmud Khan« 


Baja Abdullah 
Khan. 


Baja Sher Khan. 

Baja Mahmad Khan 
(died 1856). 

Baja 

Abdullah Khan 
(died 1906). 


1 

I 

Baja 

Allah Dad Khan 
(died 1873). 


Baja SaiduUah Khan 
(died I 9 I 8 ). 

Munawwar Khan. 


Baja Saghar Khan. 


Khan Sahib 
Baja Paiznllah 
Khan 

(died 1932). 


Baja Muhammad Baja Muhammad Honorary Lieuten«- 


MUHAMMAD 
APZAL KHAlSr 
(bom 1890). 

Baja Muhammad 
Akram KTiq.n 
(born I 92 O). 


Sarwar Khan 
(born 1896). 


Yaqub Khan 
(died 1922). 


ant Baja 

Muhammad Ayub 

Khfl.n 

(born 1900). 

Baja Muhammad 
Yusaf 

(born 1926). 
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The Janjuahs of Dalwal, in common with other Janjnahs of the Salt 
Eange, claim descent from one Raja Mai. The chief seat of one bi anch 
of this clan is at Dalwal. This branch fortified its position at Mia Mak- 
rachh where the mins of a fort and a tank are still to be seen. 
Little is known of the fortunes of this branch of Janjuahs till 
the time of the Sikhs when they were given an allowance of 1/lOth of 
the total revenues of the Kahun ihqa. Raja Sher Khan, tha 
head of this family, received a jagir of Rs. 1,500 from Ranjit Singh. 
With the establishment of the British Government, the payment of 
1/lOth of the revenues of the Kahun villages was redistributed among 
the family so that the head of the family received one half of the total 
sum, leaving the remaining half to be shared by the other representatives. 
Chaudhri Allah Dad was the head of the family when the British Gov- 
ernment established its suzerainty over the Punjab. Since then the head 
of the family has enjoyed a seat in the Divisional Darbar. Khan Sahib 
Chaudhri Faiz IJllah Khan, who succeeded to the headship of the family 
in 1906, was created a Provincial Darbari and granted 8 squares of land. 
He died in 1932 and his elder son, Subedar Muhammad Afzhl Khan,, 
is the present head. He is an Honorary Magistrate of the 2nd Class, 
hereditary Divisional Darbari, Taakqdaf of the 12 villages of the Kahun 
ihqa, Jagirdar and Lamhardar of five villages. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, when speaking at a Darbar at Rawalpindi in 
1919, made special reference to the meritorious services rendered by 
this family in the Great War. The head of the family and its other 
members have won for it numerous distinctions such as a sw(|rd of 
honour. Silver Jubilee Medals, special samd from His ExceUendy the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Indian Police Medal, a khilat worth three 
hundred mpees and a special sanad from the Government of India and 
sanads from the Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab. 
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THE DARAPUR BRANCH. 

aiAJOR NAWAB MALIK TALIB MEHDI KHAN, O-B.E. 


MALIK GHULAM MEHDI KHAN. 


Malik Fateh Mehdi 

Mahk Hast Mehdi 

Malik Haidar Mehdi 

Khan. 

Khau. 

1 

Khan. 

Malik Kliair Mehdi 

1 

Baja Sher Mehdi 

Baja Lakam Mehdi 

Khan. 

Khan. 

Khan. 

1 

1 




r 


Khan Bahadur 
Malik Zaman 
Mehdi Khan 
(died 1894). 


Baja Shakur 
Mehdi Khan 
(dead). 


I 

Baja Abdullah 
Khan 

(died 1890). 


f' 


r 


j 


Honorary Captain 
Haji Habib 
Ullah Khan. 

i 

Two 

generations. 


1 

Lieutenant Baja 
Najib Uliah 
'Khan. 

Two so 


Khan Bahadur 
Baja Pain da 
Khan 
(died 1925). 

Subedar Baja 
Bahim Ullah 
Khan 
r. I 

X Vi o generations. 


L 




"1 


MAJOR NAWAB 
MAUK TALIB 
MEHDI KHAN, 
O.B.B. 


Bisaldar SubedaJ? 
Major Baja Baja Karim 
Fazal Mehdi Ullah Khan. 

Khan j 

(died 1913). Raja Fazal 
I Mehdi Khan. 

Two 

generations. 


Raja Hafiz 
Ullah Khan. 

m • 

Three sons. 


Raja AzimuUah 
Khan. 

Raja Muhammad 
Akram Khan. 


Muhammad Mehdi Muhammad Zaman Muhammad Ahmad Malik Afzal 
Khan JMehdiKhan Nawaz Mehdi Mehdi Khan, 

(dead). (dead). Khan 

(dead). 

Tlie families of Kot Sarang and Darapiir are, indeed, of great p3*o- 
minence. Raja Sarang*, the founder of the first named family, held 
fifty villages, and was a chief celebrated for his valour. He wa^ killed 
in a fight with the Afghans near Makhad. Fateh Khan, sixth in 
descent from Sarang, was also a distinguished chief, and in his time 
the village was called Fateh Kot. The Awans dispossessed the family, 
though Dhana Singh Malwai allowed them some small proprietary 
rights. Raja Muhammad Khan and Samand Khan, the latter of v.diom 
was lambardoT of Kot Sarang, were representatives of the family at the 
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■time of the publication of the previous edition. The town of Darapur 
vras founded by Malik Darwesh, a fighting chiefs who avenged inany^ 
of the injuries his tribe had received from the Gakhars. His great- 
grandson, Shabat Khan, fought under Sardar Mahan Singh Sukar- 
chakia, and was left unmolested in his chiefship; but his son, Ghiilani 
Muhi-ud-din Khan, was less fortunate, and was assassinated by Sardar 
Atar Singh Dhari, \vho took iDOssession of all the villages. His sons 
Haibat Khan and Ali Haidar Khan fled to Malikpur, a strong fort on 
the river where thej'’ held out for some years, living by plunder. At 
last, to the joy of the brothers, Atar Singh Dhari was blown up in a 
mine at the siege of Multan in 1810, and they imagined that they might 
regain their rights. But Kaur Singh, uncle of the deceased Sardar, 
held Darapur against them, and so throughout the Sikh rule the family 
grew poorer and weaker year by year. Many were the changes in 
dai^s and Jogirdars; Sardar Eatan Singh Garjakh, Khushi Mai, Sobha 
Earn, Eaja Gulab Singh, Eaja Lai Singh, Misar Earn Chand, Misar 
Eup Lai, all came and went; but no one of them reinstated tlie Jan- 
juah chiefs. The Darapur family are in a far better position now than 
they were previous to annexation, holding in jagir the villages of 
Darapur, Chak Mauja Malikpur, Miran and Shahgarh. 

Khair Mehdi Khan died in 1871 on his way to Mecca, leaving four 
sons, of whom the eldest, Malik Zaman Mehdi Khan, succeeded him. 
He acted up to the traditions of his tribe in honesty of character, in 
loyalty to the authorities, and in unstinted hospitality to the stranger 
within his gates. He gave valuable information to the Depucy Com- 
missioner of Jhelum in 1857, leading to the capture of a large ])arty 
•of mutineers of the 14th Bengal Infantry who attempted to escape 
down the river by boat. He was again forward during the Second Af- 
ghan War with supplies of carriage and provisions. He received a 
sancid in 18b7 at the hands of His Excellency’ the ^^iceroy, expressing 
Her Majesty^s approval of his loyalty and general exemplary conduce and 
had the privilege of being a Provincial Darbari. In 1891 he was grant- 
ed the title of Khan Bahadur. He died in 1894 and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Malik Talih Mehdi Khan, the present head of the Dara- 
pur branch of the family. Malik Talih Mehdi Khan entered the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service in 1896 and was made a permanent Extra Avssist-' 
^nt Commissioner in 1901. He was at one time manager of the Mam- 
dot estate and later Eevenue Member of the Bahawalpur Council of 
Eegency. He is a Provincial Darbari. He was sent, at one time, as 
British Agent to Kabul, and for his services there was granted the 
title of Kawab as a personal distinction. He also served as Junior See- 
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rotary to tlie Financial Commissioner of tine Punjab and retired as a 
Deputy Commissioner in 19^'G. He lias been a member of tbe I^iiijab 
Legislative Council and of tbe Indian Legislative Assembly. During' 
tbe Great War be proceeded on special service to Persia witb tbe mili-- 
tary rank of Major. In bis absence Major Hawab Talib Mebdi Kban 
was represented on tbe family estates by bis uncle^ Elban Babadur Baja 
Painda Kban, wbo supplied over a thousand recruits and made liberal 
contributions to various W^ar funds. Hawab Major Talib Mebdi Kban^s 
valuable services during tbe War won bim tbe decoration of tbe Order of 
tbe British Empire (Military) and mention in Despatches; while bis 
uncle received two hlvilats, a robe of honour, a sword of honour, a 
recruiting badge, and tbe titles of Kban Sahib and Khan Bahadur. 
Subedar Karim Ullab Kban of tbe 109tb Grenadiers, a brother of Hawab 
Major Talib Mebdi Kban, was invalided borne during tbe War; while 
another brother, Eaja Hafiz TJllah Kban, served in tbe Police Depart- 
ment in Mesopotamia. Two of bis first cousins. Honorary Captain 
Habib Ullab Kban and Lieutenant Najib Ullab Kban of tbe 46tb 
Punjabis, also fought in various theatres of tbe War. Tbe former re- 
ceived tbe Distinguished Service Medal and tbe Order of British India 
with tbe title of Babadur and was thrice mentioned in Despatches. 
He was also granted a jagir of Hs. 400 per annum. Lieutenant JMajib 
Ullab Kban was wounded twice, mentioned in Despatches and awarded 
tbe Indian Order of Merit. Another brother of Nawab Major Talib 
Mebdi Kban was llisaldar Major Raja Fazal Mebdi Kban who served 
in tbe Zbob Field Force and tbe Tirab Campaign of 189G-97. He 
died in 1913, leaving tw^o sons, Gbulam Mebdi Kban, a member of 
tbe Punjab Civil Service and Karim Mebdi Kban. Kban Babadur 
Eaja Painda Kban's son. Raja Rahim Ullab Kban, and Eisaldar 
Major Fazal Mebdi Kban, attended tbe Coronation Darbar of His late 
Majesty King George V in London in 1911. Tbe Cbakri family, a junior 
branch of tbe Darapiir bouse, also boasts of at least a dozen commis- 
sioned ofiicers who served in tbe Great War. Two members of this 
branch were Lieutenant Afzal Kban and Lieutenant Miibammad 
Zaman Kban. 

Eaja Sbadman Kban, son of Eaja Dbuinan Kban, Eais of Cbakri, 
died in 1895, and bis son, Eaja Sakbi Muhammad Elban, was in tbe 
Police Department and a Divisional Darbari. He died in 192G. Raja 
Sbaki Muhammad Kban^s eldest son. Raja Subba Sadiq, is ilaqadcir 
and a sole lamhardar of five villages and is serving as Sub-Inspector in 
tbe Punjab Police. His younger brother, Eaja Muhammad Sarwar, 
is also serving in tbe Punjab Police as a vSub-Inspector. He has two- 
sons, Abdul Aziz and Easbid Ahmad. Sbadman Khan’s nephew,. 
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Muhammad Hayat XhaiLj a grandson of Sultan Fateh. Muhammad K-han 
Khokhar of Find Dadan Khan, is also employed in the Police, 
Muhammad Inait Khan served in the 18th Tiwana Lancers and retired 
as a Risaldar. Muhaammad Ashraf Khan retired as a Jamadar from 
the same regiment. Mohabat Khan left a son, Muhammad Anwar 
Khan, who is a Sub-Inspector of Police. 

The Malot Branch* 

The Malot branch of the tribe has now dwindled into insignifi-^ 
cance, and hardly requires mention. Suba Khan, who lived at Malot 
— at one time the headquarters of the clan — ^is dead. He had some in- 
fluence in the villages around and enjoyed a small inani. The present 
head of the branch is Eaja Ghulam Muhammad, a retired Dafadar of 
the Army Veterinary Corps. 

The Saloi Branch* 

Sardar Bahadur Risaldar Major Eaja Nadir Ali Khan, I.O.M ? a-nd 
his son, Honorary Captain Haji Gulnowaz Khan of Saloi have disting- 
uished military services to their credit and the latter has been granted a 
personal seat in the Provincial Darbar. 

It is not possible to mention even the names of the members of the- 
various branches of this large tribe. A large number of them have 
served in the army or in the civil departments. The Janjuahs furnish 
excellent cavalry recruits. 
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THE GAKHAR FAMILY OF DOMELI. 


SULTAN ASHBAF EHAN. 


Sultan Kamran 
Kha.n 
(dead). 

Sultan Zakria 
Khan 
(dead). 


Three other 
sons. 


Sultan Nadir Ra 

Ali Khan 

(dead). ^ 

Kive generations. Jalal-ud-Din 
Khan 
(dead). 


Raja Nur Khan 
(dead). 


Fazl Dad Khan 
(died 1879). 


Hussain Khan. 

1 

Mustafa Khan 
(dead). 

Raja Akbar Ali 
Khan. 

Five generations. 


Allah Dad Khan 
(dead). 

Karsh asap Khan 
(dead). 

j 


Niaz Ali Khan 
(died 1890). 

Captain Sir Sher 
Muhammad Khan, 
C.I.E., 
M.L.A. 

(born 1887). 


Tariq temal 
(born 1933). 


Murad Ali Khan 
(died 1881). 

Mir Alam 
Khan, Bahadur 
(born 1876). 

Two generations. 

1 


Fo!ir other 
sons. 


Kazim Kemal 
(born 1934). 


Sher Baz 
Khan 
(dead). 

Three 

generations. 


Sanghar 

Khan 


Shah Wali 
Khan 


(died 1873). (died 1882). 

Gushtasap 

Khan 

(died 1908). 


Raj wali 
Khan 
(died 1912). 

Three 

generations. 


Lahrasap 

Khan 

(died 1883). 


Two more 
sons. 


Godurz Khan 
(dead). 


Honorary lieutenant 
Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din 
Khan 

(bom 1898). 

-Muhammad Zamurrad 
Khan 

(born 1924). 


Khan Bahadur 
Momara Khan 
(died 1925). 


Mahmud Khan. 


Arjasaf Khan 
(died 1915). 


Mahbub Khan. 


(twins) 
(born 1913). 
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The history of the Gakhars of the province is given under the 
Eawalpindi district. The tribe is strongly represented in Jhelum by 
the Askandral branches, including the houses of Laliri and Bakrala and 
of Domeli or Eohtas; also the Bhagial branch which has rarniiihed into 
eight sections scattered over the Jhelum Tahsii. 

The most noteworthy fainibr is that of the Domeli Eajas devsoended 
from Baja Akbar Ali Khan^ who joined Ificholson in 1848, and did 
good service, receiving a jagir of the value of one thousand rupees. The 
familj^ is an essentially military one, having for ^''ears past furnished. 
Indian cavalry regiments with some of their best soldiers. His nephew, 
Tazl Dad Khan, accompnaied Raja Sher Singh to Multan in 184S, and 
joined with him in the rebellion. He had been released from prison by 
Henry Lawrence shortly before, hut this did not prevent him from in- 
triguing against the English. He was employed as the confidential 
agent between Eaja Sher Singh and Maharaja Gulab Singh. His jagirs 
of Es. 6,000 were resumed for his treacherous conduct; but he was allow- 
ed to receive as subsistence allowance one-fourth of the revenue of 
Domeli, amounting to Es. 245 per annum. Five out of the eight sons 
of Fazl Dad Khan took service with the British arm^" in India. Two, 
named Lahrasap Khan and Bahadur Khan, were Eisaldars-Major in 
the 2nd Punjab Cavalry. The latter fought in the Afghan War of 
1878-80 and in several frontier expeditions and received several sanads 
for his good work as an Honoraiw Magistrate and a Civil Judge of 
Domeli. Another Sanghar Khan, was a Jamadar in the 11th Bengal 
Lancers. The fourth, Shah Wali Khan, was a Eisaldar in the 3rd 
Punjab Cavalry. He died in 1882, after a highly honourable career, in 
acknowledg-ment of which he was assigned one thousand highas of land 
in Eakh Bail, Tahsii Jhelum. This estate later went into the posses- 
sion of his son, Gushtasap Khan, a Eisaldar in his father’s old Regi- 
ment. Yet another son, Ali Ahinacl, was a Jamadar in the 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry ana died in 1887. Eajwali Khan’s son, Piroz, was a Jamadar 
in the same regiment. Lahrasap’s two sons, Arjasaf and Momara Khan 
were officers in the Punjab Cavalry, and enjoyed an inavi of Es. 200 
and possessed a grant of one thousand bighas in Maitza Ghaziot, Tahsii 
Jhelum. Eisaldar-Major Momara Khan — at one time the head of the 
family — ^was appointed on his retirement, an Honorary Magistrate and 
a Civil Judge at Domeli. He was granted three squares of land as a 
gentry/ grant in Sargodha in 1906 and four years later the title of Khan 
Bahadur was conferred upon him. During the Great W^ar he provided 
some 600 recruits and sent his own son to the front. In recognition of 
his W^ar services, he was granted ten squares of land in Montgomery, 
several sanads, a gun, a gold watch, and recruiting and war badges. 
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He also received an inam of Rs. 325 per annum, and enjoyed the status 
of a Divisional Darbari. He died in 1925. Several other descendants 
of Fael Dad Khan have been or are at present serving in the Indian 
army and others have been employed in the civil departments. Captain 
Eab Nawaz Khan, who was granted a direct Commission in the 11 /1st 
Punjab Regiment was granted three squares of land as a gentry grant. 
He is a member of the District Soldier’s Board and was an elected 
member of the District Board from 1931 to 1934. He was awarded the 
Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935. His younger brother, Muhammad Sarwar 
TrTiaTi is a Sarhrah Zaildar. Muzaffar Khan, son of Nadir Khan, served 
in East Africa during the Great War and in the Afghan campaign of 
1919. His son, Muhammad Azhar, is a lambaidar. Jamadar Teh- 
masap Khan died on field service in Mesopotamia in 1919. His younger 
brother. Honorary Lieutenant and Subedar Haqdad Khan was in the 
11/lst Pxmjab Regiment. Raja Akbar Ali Khan’s g'randson. Raja 
Muhammad Khan, enjoyed muafi allowance aggregating Rs. 560 per 
annum, in the villages of Beli Budhar and Riipar in the Jhelum Tahsil. 
He had a proprietary holding of 250 ghumaons in the former village. 

At present Honorary Lieutenant Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din, the eldest 
son of the late Khan Bahadur Momara Khan, enjoys all the hereditary 
rights once enjoyed by his father, and owns one-half of his father’s land 
in the Jhelum Tahsil and in Sargodha, and one-third of that sitrxated 
in Montgomery, the remaining being equally shared by his younger 
brothers, Mahbub Khan and Mahmood Khan who az’e employed in the 
army. He served in Iraq during the Great War and has been attached 
to the 11/lst Punjab Regiment from 1922. He takes interest in matters 
of public welfare, has given a site for a dispensary at Domeli, and has 
added a ward called the “ Lady Irwin Ward ” to the Mission Hospital 
-at Jhelum. He is a Life Member of the District Community Council 
and served as a member of the District Board from 1928 to 1931. 


Another prominent member of the family is Risaldar-Major Mir 
Alam Khan, O.B.I., who served in the Waziristan campaigns of 1 <884-85 
and 1900 and secured two medals and four clasps. During t]<e Great 
War he first went to Prance and later to Mesopotamia. He received 
many medals besides the Order of British India, 2nd Class, and the title 
of Bahadur in 1918. After his retirement he served in the police 

an Honorary Magistrate and a Vice-Presiaent 
of the M^icipality and a member of the District Board. He wields 
consi era e influence in his ilaqa which he exercises for the mainten- 
^ce of law and order, by virtue of wHch he was granted a jagir in 
1935, when he was also awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal. One of his 
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SOBS, Xhursliid Alam Khan, is a Jamadar in tte 4/<5tli P^injab 
Hegiment. 

Eaja Sir Sber Mtihammad Khan, C.I.E., M.L.A., is an- 

other outstanding figure among his family. He was born in 1887, and 
after being educated in the G-overnment High School, Jbelum, joined 
the Todi an army as a commissioned officer in 1903. By 1917 he rose to 
he a Subedar-Major and a year later, on graduating from the Indian 
Military College, Indore, and receiving a sword of honour for topping 
the list of successful cadets there, he was selected for the King’s Com- 
mission. He became a Lieutenant in 1920, and a Captain in 1928. He 
served with the expeditionary forces of the Black Sea and South China 
with distinction and was twice mentioned in the Gazette of hidia.. 
After working as an Adjutant and administrative Commandant of 11 / 13th 
Erontier Force Eegiment, he became its Commander. He served the 
army for 27 years. In 1907 he was decorated with the M. B. E. for 
his excellent work in raising and training the 11 /13th Frontier Force 
Eegiment. During the Great War he gave 350 recruits. He is in 
possession of many medals, is a Provincial Darbari, a Zaildar, a member 
of the Provincial Soldiers’ Board and of the Dehra Dtin College Selec- 
tion Committee, and is also on the Interview Board of the Indian 
MEitary Academy. 

Eaja Sir Sher Mohammad Khan has been taking a keen interest 
in the political life of the province. He twice went to England as a 
delegate to the Bound Table Conference, and was appointed a Member 
of the Consultative Committee. He is on the Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim Conference and on the Council of the Muslim 
League, and is a member of the Indian Legislative Assembly. In 
1930-31 he provided 300 ex-soldiers for the additional Punjab Police 
to counteract political agitation. The title of C.I.E. was conferred 
upon him for his valuable services in connection with the Indian 
Sandhurst. The Eaja has been actively assisting the administration 
in various other ways. 
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SARDAR HARI SINGH OF WAHALL 


r 


SARDAR BHAD SJNGH. 

Sardar Hara Singh 
(died 1869). 

I 


Sadar Karfcar Singh 
(died 1900). 

Sardar Krishandev 
Singh 


I I 

Sardar Hari Singh Sardar Jit Singh 
(born 1864). (died 1S70). 


Sardar Rant. 

Singh 
(died l>i70). 


oingn i i ') 

(died 1918). Sardar Amar Sardar Darshan Sardar Sardar 

Singh Singh Gurbachan Singh Servindar 

(died 1899). (born 1891). (died 1899). Singh 

^ (born 1919). 


Sardar Davendra 
Singh 

(born 1897). 


f 


'1 




Sardar Surendra , 

Singh Sardai' havi Indar Sardar oinendra 

(born 1899). Hari Darshan Singh Hari Darshan Singh 
^ I , (horn 1914). (born 1923). 

Sardar Hatendra 
Singh 
born 1921). 

This family claims descent from Earn Mai, who held the office of 
Diwan under the Emperor Shahjahan. He is usaid to have been exe- 
cuted by order of Aurangaeb for refusing to adopt (he tenets of Isla})!. 
In more recent times the family became prominent in the life-time of 
Sardar Bhag Singh, grandfather of Sardar Hari Singh. Sardar 
Bhag Singh accompanied an army sent by Maharaja Eanjit Siiigli to 
settle the country round Jhelum. On the retirement of this army 
which successfully accomplished its mission, Bhag Singh was left in 
charge of part of the Salt Range and made his headquarters at the vil- 
lage of Wahali, now in the Bind Dadan Khan Tahsil. In due course 
the administration of the Salt Range and its valuable mines w*ere 
tiansf erred by the Maharaja to Raja Gulab Singh, and when the Bri- 
tish Government transferred the territory of Kashmir to Gulab Singh, 
Haia Singh, son of Bhag Singh^ accompanied Lim to liis new kingdom. 

In 1850, when Raja Moti Singh, son of Dhian Singh, obtained the 
Poonch territory, Hara Singh was appointed an ctfRcial of the Darbar 
and was granted the village of Saloiri in the Haveli Tahsil as a per- 
petual jag^r. In 1865 he was made Wazir of Punch with the heredi- 
tary title of Sardar, and the village of Kalhota, worth Rs. 900 per 
annum, was added to his jagir. Later the title of ^ Sardar ^ was recog- 
nized by Government as a hereditary distinction in the Wahali family. 

SarfM Hara Singl, ooatiaued to do eicUent service in tie poet o! 
Wa«r tJl irs deati in 1869. At tiis date iie eldest eon, Sardar Kortar 
was only t«n years old. Bnt four years later, in 1873, lie was 
appointed to tlie post of Mashvr-i-khas (Private Minister), and the Village 
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of Mungbajri in Bag Tatsil, worth. Es. 352 per annum, was assigned to 
him in jagir. Xartar Singh was subsequently promoted to the oflBce of 
Madar-ul-Maham and granted the title of Sardar Bahadur. In 1879 
on the occasion of the Afghan War, Sardars Kartar Singh and Hari 
Singh offered their services to Government and were given a sanod in 
token of appreciation. Again in 1887, at the time of Her late Majesty's 
•Jubilee, Sardar Kartar Singh received a sanad from the Viceroy in re- 
cognition of his public spirit and services to the Poonch State. Sardar 
Kartar Singh, who was a Provincial Darbari, died in 1900. His only 
son, Krishandev Singh, who was educated at the Aitchison College, 
died of influenza in 1918. 


Sardar Hari Singh, the present head of the family, has maintained 
his hereditary connection with the Kashmir and Poonch States, but the 
•obligation to manage his vast estates never allowed him to enter the State 
servme. In 1909 this was one of the largest landowning families in the 
.province, its holdings aggregating some 14,000 acres in the districts of 
Jhelum, Jhang, Giijranwala, Lyallptir, Shahpur and Rawalpindi, and 
•it paid about Rs. 20,000 per annum in land revenue. In the Lyallpur 
•Canal Colony the land held by this family was then 127 squares, and 
they also owned a very considerable amount of house property in the 
‘Cantonments of Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Murree. They were 
:^mbaTdaTs of six villages in Jtelnm and Lyallpur, and liad themselves 
ounded four villages named after various members of the family. 


In the management of his large property Sardar Hari Singh has 
found an excellent field for the exercise of his business capacity. He is 
^ model landlord and his estate ofiBce at WahaU has been praised by 
■many ofiScers as the perfection of neatness and systematic management. 

The Sardar is a Provincial Darbari, and a member of the Jhelum 
District Board and Cantonment Committee. He is a man of great 
-liberality and has expended large sums on charitable objects, such as 
the rehef of famine and plague, the promotion of education and the 
^care of t^e smk. He has bmlt schools, mosques, temples, dharcmsalm, 
ta^ and dnnlong fountains. Special mention may be made of a hos- 
pital budt and endowed at Wahali at a cost of nearly Es. 6,000 as a 
memorial of Her late Majesty’s Jubilee. For this act of generosity the 

L^utirrp ^ ^ono^from the Viceroy and a gold watch from the 
Lieutenant-Governor. He holds a large number of certificates from 
•Government officers of various departments, all of whom speak mo^ 
iighly of his liberality, loyalty, business ability and readiness to assist 
an all administrative measures for the good of the people. The Sardar 
was married to a grand-danghter of the late Sardar Bishan Singh of 
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CliTitala. She died in 1913, and the Sardar married the daughter of 
Sardar Gurmukh Singh of Butala. Of his three sons from the first, 
•wife, two died of cholera while on a visit to Benares in 1899, and the- 
only sur-sriving son is Sardar Darshan Singh. BEe, went to England 
after obtaining his diploma from the Aitchison College, and joined the 
Eoyal Agricultural College at Cirencester and the Middle Temple in 
London. He took the diploma (M.R.A.S.) with Honours in the first 
class in 1913, and was called to the Bar in 1922. Shortly after his ap- 
pointment to the Indian Agricultural Service he was posted to the Hansi. 
circle as Deputy Director of Agriculture. On him fell the work of 
developing the experimental farm there and his selection work on cottons 
has been of real value to the province. On the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of His late Majesty King George V, Sardar Darshan Singh was 
awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal. He also attended the Coronation of 
1911 both in London and Delhi. He is married to the daughter of Sodhi 
Tikka Earn Narain Singh of Anandpur and a granddaughter of the late- 
Baba Sir Khem Singh Bedi, K.C.I.E., of Kallar. Sardar Servindar- 


Singh, Sardar Hari Singh’s son from the second wife, after receiving 
his early education at the Aitchison College, is now studying at the 
Prince of Wailes Eoyal Indian Military College, Dehra Dun. Sardar 
Darshan Singh’s brother, the late Sardar Amar Singh, left two sons 
and these were also educated at the Aitchison College. The elder, Sardar 
Davindar Singh, is an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and is married 
to the daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Hari Singh, retired Deputy 
Commissioner for Criminal Tribes. Surendra Singh, the younger son 
of Amar Singh, has received Agricultural training in England and is. 
engaged in scientific farming on a large scale in the Montgomery 
^strict. He is married to the daughter of Sardar Jhanda Singh 

llhnTnTncr ® 


Smgk „d a daughter. lie ald»t, 

totaled reeorf for eporfomaaalup, tie Bronae Medal apd 

Z“d r*. If Sariag Society o. 
M ^ ^ ^-ilot eertifieate in dying even 

Ttl ' " A ” eZ 

for admi^n to 7. ^ co„.p..it„r., 

Singh has recently married a daughter of His"^ W 
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of Jind. Omendra Hari Darstaii Singli, tlie younger son of Sardar 
parslian Singli, is being educated at tbe Aitcbison College, Lahore. 
Sardar Darsban Singh’s daughter won the Lady Hailey Cup succes- 
siyely for two years and has recently been married to Sardar Kapur 
Singh of the Indian Civil Service. 

During the Great War the family supplied some 500 recruits from 
the Jhelum and Eawalpindi districts, besides procuring some from 
Poonch and Kashmir States. Liberal contributions were made to the 
Imperial War Pund, Eed Cross Fund, Aeroplane Fund, etc., and in 
addition Es. 30,000 were invested in the War Loans. Sardar Darshan 
Singh’s wife purchased War Bonds worth Es. 25,000. 

The family has unfortunately suffered from dissensions which 
arose after the death of Kishandev Singh in 1918. He left a will be- 
queathing his property to his mother— Sardami Lacbhmi Devi. Many 
years of litigation ensued, the Sardami seeking to obtain the probate of 
the will and Sardar Hari Singh contesting its validity. The case was 
ultimately decided by the Privy Council in favour of the Sardami, 
who was thus declared owner of her son’s share equal to half the property 
of the family ; but the obtaining of the possession, which was hindered 
in every possible way by the Sardar, gave rise to a mass of further 
litigation. Both parties borrowed money freely for the purpose and 
the Sardami, in particular, sold land recklessly. The estate was ulti- 
mately retrieved from ruin by being taken under the Court of Wards in. 
1934. It is being gradually relieved of debts, though it is certain 
that it will be greatly reduced as compared with its extent in 1909. 
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RAJA BAWA Sm GURBAKHSH SINGH BEDI, K.B.E., 
C LE-, OF KAIXAR. 


KAX.A DHABI SAHIB 
(died 1737). 


Xaur Singh. Adtkr Singh. 


Bawa Jit Singh 
(died 1773). 




Bawa Sahib Singh 
(died 1834). 


Dharm Ohand. Sagax Ohand. 


Mahbnb Singh. 


Bawa Bishan Singh 
(died 1839). 

Bawa Atar Singh 
(died 1839). 

I 


Tegh Singh. 


Bawa j^ikram Singh 
(died 1873). 

(His descendants reside at Una, 
district Hoshiarpur). 


Bawa Sampuran Singh 
(died^l880). 


Bawa Sir Khem Singh, K.O.I.B. 
(died 1905). 


I 




Baba Dewa Parduman Uttam 

Singh Singh Singh 

(died 1914). (died 1904). (died 1913). 

Two generations. Two generations. 


RAJA BAWA 

SIB auu- 

BAKHSH 
SINGH, BEDI 
K.B.E., 
C.I.E. 

(born 1861). 


I 


Hara Singh 
(died 1926). 


Autar Singh 
(died 1932). 


Harbans Singh 
(born 1899)- 


Ujagar Singh 
(born 1879). 

I 

Sant Singh 
(born 1901). 


Eartar Singh 
(born 1882). 

(bom 1886)* 


Hardit 

Singh 


Two sons. Three sons. 


Jaswant Singh 
(born 1886). 

Two sons. 


Mahan Singh 
(bom 1898). 

rr. i 

Two sons. 


Iqbal Singh Son Mahendra Singh 
(bom 1889). (died 1891). (born 1909). 


Jagjit Singh 
(born 1906). 


Mahendra Singh 
(bom 1907). 


Jalendra Singh 
(bom 1908). 


Surendra Singh 
(bom 1911). 


Suian Singh 
(died 1887). 


Son 

(died 

1891). 


Surendra Singh 
(bom 1897). 


lieutenant Day a Singh 
(born 1899). 

Arduman Singh 
(born 1918). 


Dhanwant Singh 
(born 1903). 

Kirti lingh 
(born 1925). 


Avendra Singh 
(born 1917). 


Devendra Singh 
(born 1919). 


Sardiil Singh 
(born 1922). 


Manmohan Singh 
(bom 1926). 
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The early history of Bawa Gurbahhsh Singh Bedi’s family will be 
foimd in the account of Bedi Sujan Singh of TJna in the Hoshiarpur 
district. Sahib Singh, Bawa Gurbakhsh Singh’s great-great-grand- 
father, lived in TJna; and during his life-time his eldest son, Bishan 
Singh, migrated to Jullundur in consequence of the number of his dis- 
ciples in that neighbourhood, and he succeeded to tbe jagivs which 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh had granted to Sahib Siagh. 

The family is descended from Bawa Nanak, the great Guru of the 
Sikhs; and Gurbakhsh.. Siugh, with the descendants of his uncle, Sam- 
puran Singh, is the representative of the elder brancb of the family, 
as Sujan Singh of Una is of the younger. But Bikram Singh, in 
Ma.b a.rfl.ja. Sher Singh’s time, killed his nephew, Atar Singh, father of 
Sampuran Singh and Khem Singh, in battle, and took possession of the 
greater part of the estates; the latter being Bawa Gurbakhsh Singh’s 
father. 

During the rebellion of 1848-49 Sampuran Singh and Khem Singh 
remained faithful to the Darbar, while Bikram Singh joined the rebels. 

At annexation the brothers were found in possession of jagirs in 
the JullTindur Doab, vaJlued at Es. 12,726, and of others, valued at 
Es. 15,000, in the present Montgomery district, then Pakpattan. The 
latter included two separate grants, viz., twenty-seven villages in 
Taluqa Basirpur, valued at Es. 10,000, and fourteen villages in Tjzluqa 
BEujra, valued at Es. 5,000. Maharaja Eanjit Singh had given the 
great-grandfather of the brothers, jagirs in the Hujra ilaqa to the 
extent of Es. 30,000, which his son and grandson enjoyed; but Maha- 
raja Eao Mhal Singh resumed all Hujra, and the Darbar after the 
Sutlej War regranted only a jagi/r of Es. 5,000. This was resumed, 
and the Basirpur jagir only allowed to the brothers in equal portions 
for their lives, one-half to descend to their heirs male in perpetuity. 

In 1857 Ehem Singh, when quite a young man, rendered good 
service to Government in the Montgomery district. He escorted trea- 
sure; he assisted in raising men, horse and foot; he took charge of the 
Jail during the withdrawal of the guards for the disarming of the 
company of Native Infantry stationed at Gugera; he accompanied the 
district authorities in almost all their expeditions against the insur- 
gent tribes, and was always forward when there was fighting on hand- 
For these services he received at the time a hhilat of Es. 3,000, but he 
was subsequently further rewarded. 

Bawa Khem Singh became, as he grew up, by far the most noted 
^d powerful spiritual guide among the Sikhs, and acquired wide author- 
ity throughout the whole of the Punjab west of the river Eavi from 
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IMultaii to Pestawar. He invariably exerted bis influence in promoting 
tbe ends of Government. In tbe matter of female education be was 
■quite a pioneer, and afforded most valuable support to tbe movement, 
botb by reason of bis priestly character, wbicb enabled bim to over- 
come many prejudices, and by bis personal exertions in establishing 
schools. Tbe successful introduction of vaccination in tbe western 
JPunjab and in Peshawar was largely due to bis energy?'. In 1878-T9 be 
assisted in recruiting fifteen hundred Sikhs for tbe Punjab Prontier 
Force. And be further set an excellent example in breaking up tbe 
waste tracts of tbe Montgomery district, and in inducing cultivators 
to settle down in what was then a somewhat inhospitable and desolate 
part of tbe province. His estate of fourteen thousand acres in that 
^district, acquired principally by purchase or under ordinary lease con- 
verted into a proprietary title, forms a standing illustration Lo tbe 
people of tbe successful application of private capital and individual 
•energy in tbe face of unfavourable natural conditions. 


In 1879 Bawa Kbem Singh was selected for tbe honour of Com- 
panionship in tbe Order of tbe Indian Empire. In 1882, in consideration 
•of tbe services above mentioned, a sum of Rs. 2,500 out of tbe life 
JagiT held by bim in tbe Jullundur district was released in perpetuity, 
and half of tbe land revenue of tbe Basirpur ilaqa^ amounting to 
-Rs. 1,800, wbicb was to have lapsed on bis death, was declared herit- 
able for two generations. Tbe jagirs of Bawa Ebem Singh stood as 
follows : — 

(1) In perpetuity: — 

Rs. 

One-fourth revenue of Basirpur ilaqa, Montgomery 

district ... ... ... ... 1,800 

Jagir in tbe Jullundur district ... ... 2,500 

(2) For two lives, one-fourth revenue of Basirpur ... ],800 


‘(3) For life: — 



Fluctuating revenue (due to 

canal irrigation) of 


half Basirpur ilaqa 

2,000 

Jagir in Jullundur 

. . . , , . , , 

, 2,675 

Muafi in Hosbiarpur 

• - ... 

150 

Muafi in Rawalpindi 

.. 

32 


Total 

10,957 


In 1887 tbe Government sanctioned an additional culturable lease 
of nearly eight thousand acres of land in tbe Montgomery district inJ 
iiis favour. He was appointed a Magistrate of Montgomery in 1877, 
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and an Honorary Mnnsif in tlie year following. He was for a term am 
additional member of tbe Legislative Conncil of tbe Supreme Govern- 
ment; and was created a Knigbt Commander of tbe Indian Empire in 
1898. 

Bawa Elem Singb most loyally offered bis services on several occa- 
sions when tbe political necessities of tbe time led bim to believe they 
might be of value to Government. He died in 1904. 

His eldest son, Bawa Gurbakbsb Singb Bedi, succeeded bim as tbe 
bead of tbe family, and was granted bis father’s seat in Provincial Dar- 
bars. He inherited tbe whole of bis father’s *jagLr, except tbe life 
jagirs which were resumed. Tbe whole of tbe rest of tbe landed pro- 
perty, however, was divided among all tbe six sons according to the pro- 
visions of Sir Kbem Singh’s will. In 1911 Bawa Gurbakbsb Singb earn- 
ed tbe distinction of O.I.E., for special services rendered in tbe Hortb- 
West Frontier Province. For bis meritorious work during tbe Great 
War be was knighted in 1916 and was awarded tbe sword of honour,. 
Tbe title of Eaja was conferred upon bim in 1921 and that of K.B.E. 
a 3'ear later. He was also granted fifteen squares of land in tbe- 
Montgomery district. In 1935 be was awarded tbe Silver Jubilee- 
Medal. Tbe Eaja is a Fellow of tbe Hindu University of Benares. 
Since 1894 be has been an Honorary Magistrate and a Civil Judge until 
recently and still bolds tbe rank of an Honorary Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner. For some time be was tbe Chairman of tbe Punjab Chiefs’ 
Association. He resides at Kallar in Kabuta Tabsil, and bis record 
as tbe spiritual leader of all tbe Sikhs west of tbe Eavi, especially of 

.those of the Potbwar, and bis reputation for piety have, in a measure, 
also descended to bis son. 


Ea]a Sir Gurbakbsb Singh’s eldest son, Tikka Surendra Singb 
edi, received a course of training in tbe 2nd Battalion, Gloucester- 
shire Eegiment from 1921 to 1923, and was then appointed Honorary 

of OmoL I ' 1 ‘ a™? in India EMorva 

Ba 

Honorary Civil Judfi^'e honorary Magistrate and an 

also bolds tbe Eng’s CommisILTanr''^*^^-^^^-^’ Kanwar Daya Singb, 
Hient at Eangoon The tS 1 E 
educated at tbe Government CoUege, Cd 

econo^^ctSltn^atfc"*? 
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Bawa Hardit Singli Bedi, youngest son of Bawa Sir Klieni Singh, 
is one of the hig land-lords of Rawalpindi. Of his four sons, the^ 
eldest, Bawa Jagjit Singh, is a Barrister-at-Law, and an elected mem- 
ber of the District Board, and the second Bawa Mohindar Singh, an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. Bawa Harbans Singh is an Honorary 
Magistrate and an elected Vice-President of the District Board.. He is a 
member of the Montgomery Municipal Committee of which he was once- 
the Chairman and President of the Montgomery Singh Sabha and enjoys- 
a jagir of Rs. 1,000. Both the estates are under the superintendence of 
the Coxirt of Wards. 
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RAJA GHULAM SAFDAR GAKHAR OF PHARWALA. 


SULTAN MUQARBAB KHAN 
(dead). 


:Sadtillah Klian 
(dead). 


Nadir Ali Khan 
(dead). 


Mansur Ali Khan 
(dead). 

Five generations. 


Shadman Khan. 


Bala HayafcuUah Khan 
(died 1865). 


Muhammad Ali Khan 
(dead). 


Kama! Khan 
(died 1898). 


Khan Bahadur Raja Karamdad Khan 
(died 1933). 


r 


I 


Eisaldar Sultan Karam Ali 
Ah Khan Khan 

(died 1924). (died 1894). 


Raja Hasan Akhtar Khan 
(born ^1901). 


IRAJA GHULAM Ghulam Sadiq (bom 1924). 
SAFDAR (died 1918). 

(bom 1900). 

' — T 


n 


Zahur Akhtar 


Mahmud 
Akhtar 
(born 1928). 


n 


Mahsud 
Akhtar 
(bom 1931). 


Saltan Jan 
(born 1924). 


Sultan Asghar 
(born 1932). 


Allah Dad Khan Khudadad Khan Muhammad Yusuf 

(died 1927). (died 1924). Khan 

I (bom 1869). 


Abdullah Khan Karmullah K h a n Abdul Hanoid 

(bom 1889). (died 1929). (bom 1914). 


Farrukh Saer 
(born 1914). 


No Punjab tribe is more frequently mentioned in Indian History 
iiban tbe Grabbars, who for many hundred years were the possessors of 
great power and a wide extent of country. The reason of their strength 
was that they were united among themselves. Not that their history 
does not contain many feuds and long continued contests between luval 
chiefs, but they at all times acknowledged some one chief as head of the 
iribe, and under him all the clans marched to battle against any exter- 
nal foe. It was their organization which enabled them to defeat 
Awans, Gujjars, Khattars and Janjuahs, tribes always divided among 
"themselves, and never able to combine, even against a common enemy. 
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"^Tlie Gakhars trace tkeir desceat from Kaigohar, a native of Isfahan 
in Persia, whose son, Sultan Xaid, was a great and successful. g'eneral, 
the conqueror of Badakhshan and a part of Tibet, which he held dxir- 
ing his life and bequeathed to his son, Sultan Tab. For seven gene- 
rations the family ruled in Tibet, till Sultan Kab, the eighth in descent 
from Kaid, conquered Kashmir from Manawar Khan, whose daughter 
.he married to his son, Farrukh. For thirteen generations the Gakhars 
held Kashmir, Farrukh Amir, Mir Dad, Khair-ud-Din, Gohargunj, 
.Kur-ud-Din, Murad, Bakhtyar, Alam, Samand, Mahrab and Kustam 
ruling in succession. In this last reign the Kashmiris revolted and put 
Eustam to death, while his son, Kabil, fled to the Court of Nasir-ud-Din 
Subuktakgin, who was then reigning in Kabul, a.d. 987. It is very 
difficult to ascertain how far this account of the Gakhar occupation of 
Tibet and Kashmir is true. It is certain that they overran Kashmir 
in very early days, and traces of them are still found to the 
north and west of that country, but there is no proof whatever that 
they founded a dynasty there. Indeed the names of their chiefs are 
fabulous. Several are Muslim names, e.g., Khair-ud-Din, Nur- 
ud-Din, and at this time the Gakhars were certainly not converted to 
Islam. Muslim histories, like Haidar Doghlat, the Hajnama, and 
Farishta, in which mention is made of the Gakhars, state that it was 
► only in the thirteenth century that they embraced the true faith. 
Farishta indeed speaks of them in a.d. 1205 as savage barbarians, 
/among whom prevailed female infanticide and polyandry, while they 
were bitter prosecutors of Muslims and were onlj converted at the close 
‘Of the reign of Muhammad Ghori. Had there been a dynasty of 
Muslim rulers in Kashmir for thirteen generations previous to a.d. 987 
when Kabil fled to the Court of Subuktagin, it is probable that Kashmir 
would not require to be re-converted to Islam in 1327, as it certainly 
was during the reign of Shah Mir, otherwise known as Shamas-ud-Din. 
It may indeed be doubted whether the Gakhars are of Persian origin 
at all. The chief point in its favour is that, as a rule, the Gakhars 
are of the Shia sect, while all the other Muslim tribes of their part of 
the country are Sunnis. It has again been thought that the Gakhars 
are a branch of the Gujjar tribe; but this theory, which is supported 
by rather obscure philological argument, is not suflBciently interesting 
to be more than noticed here. As early as 682, according to Farishta, 
the Gakhars were resident in the Punjab, and about that year made 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, with the Afghans, who aided them 
-against the Eaja of Lahore. That the Gakhars were then resident on 
"the Indus seems probable, though their own history contradicts it; but 
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it is not likely that the Afghans, then new converts to Islam, fierce and 
enthusiastic, would have formed an alliance with and idolatrous trihe.* 


Kabil Khan obtained employ under Subuktagin, and his second 
son, Gakhar Shah, from whom the tribe derived its name, accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghazni to India at the beginning of the eleventh century,, 
and obtained leave to settle with his tribe, then very numerous, at 
Ghana Punir, now Ham Kot, on the Jhelum. He soon became possessed 
of a wide extent of country, known as Pothwar, between the Jhelum 
and the Indus, and inhabited by the Khak, Kalu and Ehair tribes. 
His son, Baj Khan, was a minor when his father died, and the widow 
ruled for some years with credit. Seogi, grandson of Gakhar Shah, was- 
the ancestor of the Sagyal clan of Tahsil Gujar Khan. His nephew, 
Eajar Khan, founded the village of Dangali, which became the head- 
quarters of the tribe. Dan was a demon or jin, who harassed the- 
neighbouring country, and Eajar Khan determined to get rid of him. 
He called to his assistance a holy fahir, who stopped up every outlet of" 
the haunted cave and then prepared to burn the demon. But he was 
not inclined to wait to be burnt, and making a hole, still visible,, 
through the solid rock, he escaped. The name of the village, which was. 
built on the spot, w'as given in remembrance of the demon and of his 


passage through the rock. Eajar Khan died in 1160, and was succeed- 
ed by his son, Sipher Khan, of whom there is nothing to record. Nang- 
Khan, the next chief, conspired with Fidai Khan Khokhar to assassinate 
the Emperor Muhammad Ghori, whose General, Kutab-ud-Din Aibak, 
had been sent against the Gakhars who were ravaging the country xip tO' 
the walls of Lahore itself. They were defeated by Kutab-ud-Din with 
great slaughter, and Hang Khan, thinking that the Emperor had deter- 
mined on tha annihilation of the tribe, planned his death. On the 14th 
of March, 1206, Muhammad Ghori, marching towards Ghazni, encamp-^ 
ed on the banks of the Indus. The night being warm, the ‘hanats’ or 
screens which usually surrounded the royal tent had been raised, allow- 
ing the band of assassins to reach the tent door without detection. Here- 
a sentry gave the alarm; but he was instantly stabbed to the heart, and 
the Gakhars entered the tent, where the Emperor was lying asleep, fan- 
^ed by two s laves. They fell upon Mm and killed him, inflicting n o 

But it seems pvff^^febulora* is necessarily given here. 

Afghanistan, IdStK KL<^n^r- 

B indeed said to have maaried 4fSilh^ ^odi. a Gakhar chief 

the Salvahan’s sixteen sons who the Bajput chief of Sialkot, and one of ' 

ttat fhe traditio^fVe 31 ?he ^ ^ ^ow^- 

^jab. Again, where Gakh^^^tles tbel^ *1 “ ^ «“>■ 

W^nd Shah’s army, *“-• 

ne^hbonrhood of BeAawar by al3of M 0 ^ “ 1°®® attacked in the- 
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■fewer tliaii twenty-two wounds. The guard hurried up, hearing the 
'Cries of the slaves ; but it was too late to save their master, though most 
of the murderers were caught and put to death with various tortures. 
Xohar Ehan succeeded his father^ and from the second son, Sahori 
Ehan, have descended the Satwal and Lori Gakhars while the Sanal 
clan is from San Khan, the third son. Lohar Ehan had no easy rule. 
In 1247 the Pothwar country was invaded by Easir-ud-Din Mahmud, 
:and, as a punishment for the assistance which the tribe had rendered 
to the Mughals in their invasion of 1241, he carried away as slaves several 
thousand Gakhars, men, women and children. Boja Ehan, the nephew 
of Lohar Khan, rebelled against him, and set up an independent chief- 
.ship at Eohtas, where he founded the Bogial clan, which still inhabits 
Llohtas and Dumeli. The invasion of Timur or Tamerlane took place 
during the ehiefship of Gul Muhammad, who died in a.d. 1403. His 
"two immediate successors were not men of any note; but Jastar Khan,^ 
brother of Pir Khan, is often mentioned in Muslim history as a brave 
^nd successful general. He overran Kashmir, and took prisoner Ala 
Shah, King of that country. Then, uniting with Malik Toghan, a 
Turki general, he seized Jullundur and marched towards Delhi. At 
Ludhiana he was attacked by the King^s troops and defeated on the 8th 
October, 1442, and retired to Hawalpindi, from whence he made attacks 
alternately on Lahore and Jammu, the Eaja of which latter place, Eai 
Bhim, he defeated and killed, till 1453, when he died. Tatar Khan^s 
rule was of short duration, for his nephew, Hati Ehan, rebelled against 
him, captured and put him to death. His two sons were minors, and 
the Janjuah chief, Darwesh Khan, took the opportunity of recovering 
much of the country which the Gakhars had taken from his tribe. Hati 
Ehan opposed him, but was defeated and compelled to tly to Basal, 
while his cousins, Sarang Khan and Adam Khan, escaped to Dangali, 
where the Janjuah army followed them. Hati Ehan now collected Lis 
tribe and, attacking the Janjuahs on their march, routed them with 
great slaughter. Babar invaded India during the ehiefship of Hati 
Ehan, and in the Emperor^s insteresting autobiography is a notice of 
his contest with the Gakhar chief. He marched against Pharwala, 
the capital of the Gakhars, strongly situated in the hills and captured 
nt after a gallant resistance, Hati Ehan making his escaipe from one 
gate of the town as the troops of Babar entered by another. Sultan 
Sarang was now of age, and finding that he could not oust his cousin 
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by force of arms he procured his death by poisou, and assumed the- 
chief ship in 1525. He and his brother made their submission to Babar, 
and Adam Khan, with a Gakhar force, attended him to Delhi, and for 
this service the Bothwar country was confirmed to them by the 
Emperor. In 1541 Sher Shah, having driven the Emperor Humayan 
from India, built the famous fort of Eohtas, where he placed a garrison 
of twelve thousand men under his General Khawas Khan to hinder the- 
exile’s return. Sarang Khan, remembering the generous way in which 
he had been treated by Babar, espoused the quarrel of his son, and 
kept the Rohtas garrison in a perpetual state of disquiet, driving off 
convoys, and wasting the country around the fort. On the death of 
Sher Shah in 1545 his son, Salim Shah, determined to punish the 
Gakhars and moved against them in force. Sarang Khan sued for 
peace, hut all terms were refused, and his son, Kamal Khan, sent to- 
the imperial camp as an envoy, was thrown into chains. Eor two- 
years, in the course of which Sultan Sarang and sixteen of his family 
fell in action, the Gakhars fought with varying success. In 1550 
Prince Kamran, brother of Humayun, with whom he was feud, and 
by whom he had just been expelled from Kabul, took refuge among 
them. The fort of Pharwala was often won and lost during these 
years of incessant war; but however many troops were sent against him, 
the Gakhars, brave and united, held their own, and Salim Shah found 
it impossible to subdue them. In 1553 Prince Kamran, who had 
again taken up arms against his brother, and who had been defeated 
near the Khyber, fled to India and took refuge at the Court of Delhi. 
Salim Shah did not receive him with any favour, and the Prince then 
returned northward to his former host, Adam Khan, who had succeeded 
his brother,^ Sarang Khan. This chief stained the Gakhar reputation 
for hospitality, and gave up his guest to Huma 3 ran, who put out his 
eyes, and '^o years later re-entered Delhi in triumph, attended by the 
Gakhar chief, who was richly rewarded for his treachery. 

Sultan Sarang had left three sons, Kamal Khan, Said Khan and 
Alawal Khan; and with the wife of the latter Lashkar Khan, son of 
Adam Khan, fell in love, and in order to obtain her put her husband 
to death. Kamal Khan was at Delhi when he heard the news of his 
brother’s murder, and he complained to the Emperor Akbar, who had 
suc^eded Humayun in 1656, and obtained a grant of half the territory 
of Adam aan. This chief would not yield, and Kamal Khan attack- 
in, prisoner and hanged him to satisfy his revenge. Kamal 

Khan did not long enjoy his triumph, and died in 1559. The Gakhar 
conn ry now fell into a state of anarchy, and remained so for some 
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years till the Emperor divided it between the rival chiefs.^ To Jalal 
Khan, grandson of Adam Khan, he gave Eangali, with four hundred 
and fifty-four villages,* to Mubarik Khan, son of Kamal Khan, Phar- 
wala, with three hundred and thirty-three villages; Akbarabad, witli 
242 villages, he assigned to Shaikh Ganja, one of Adam Khan’s younger’ 
sons; and Rawalpindi to Said Khan, the third son of Sarang Khan, 
Mubarik Khan died the year after this arrangement, and his son did 
not long survive him. Shadman Khan was an imbecile, and Pharwala. 
was granted by the Emperor to Jalal Khan. The chief was a great- 
warrior, and fought as an imperial general in Kohat, Bannu and Yusaf- 
zai, where he died at a great age in 1611. His son and grandson suc- 
cessively held rule, the latter dying in 1670. Allahdad KKan was, like- 
Shadman, of weak intellect; but he had a clever wife, who carried on 
affairs with spirit and success, till her son Dulu Murad Khan, grew up» 
and assumed the chief ship. He was renowned for his liberality^ and 
on this account was named ^ Lakhi ’ Dulu Khian. He died in 1726. 
Then succeeded Muazam KJian, who ruled for thirteen years, and Sul- 
tan Mukarrab Elhan, the last independent Gakhar chief. In his days- 
the Gakhar power was greater than it had perhaps ever been before. 
He defeated the Tusafeai Afghans and Jang Kuli Khan of Khatak, and. 
captured Gujrat, overrunning the Chib country as far north as Bhim- 
bar. He joined Ahmad Shah on his several Indian expeditions, and. 
was treated by him with the greatest consideration, being confirmed in 
the possession of his large territories, which extended from the Chenab^ 
to the Indus. At length, in 1765, Sardar Gujjar Singh Bhangi, the* 
powerful Sikh chief, marched from Lahore, with a large force, against 
him. Mukarrab Khan fought a battle outside the walls of Gujrat, but 
was defeated and compelled to retire across the Jhelum, giving up his- 
possession in the Chej Doab. His power being thus broken, the rival 
chiefs of his own tribe declared against him ; and Himnat Khan Dumeli 
took him prisoner by treachery and put him to death, himself assuming 
the leadership of the tribe. The two elder sons of Mukarrab Khan took 
Pharwala, the two younger Dangali; but they quarrelled among them- 
selves, and Sardar Gujjar Singh seized everything^ with the exception 
of Pharwala, which was divided among the brothers. Sadullah Khan 
and Kadir Ali Khan died without male issue, and Mansur Khan and 
Shadman Khan succeeded to their shares, which they held till 1818,. 
when Anand Singh Thepuria, grandson of the famous Milkha Singh of 
Rawalpindi, seized their whole estates and reduced them to absolute ^ 
poverty, though the family was in 1826 allowed some proprietary rights 

♦About this time Fateh Khan, a grandson of Sarang Khan, emigrated to Hazara, where* 
j j village of Khanpur. He was the ancestor of Raja Firoz Khan and Jahan-^ 

dad Khan. 
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in Ptarwala. During Sikh, days there is uo history of tte Gakhars to 
record. They -were ground hy the exactions of men like Budk Singh 
■Sindhanwalia and Raja Gulah Singh of Jammu, the latter of ^^^hom 
thre\r Shadman Khan and Madat Khan, second son of Mansur Khan, 
into prison, where they miserably perished. Raja Hayat-ullah Khan, 
-the eldest son of Shadman Khan, was also for twelve years a prisoner 
in the hands of the Sikhs, and was only released in 1847 through the ac- 
tion of Captain Abbott. He did excellent service in Hazara and at Mul- 
Ttan in 1848-49, and also in 1857, when Murree was attacked hy the 
Dhunds. A pension of Rs. 1,200 per annum was granted to him in 1849 
in consideration of his having been dispossessed of his patrimony by the 
^Sikh Government, and he sat in the Viceregal Darbar held at Lahore 
in 1864 as head of the Rawalpindi Gakhars. He died in 1865. 

Raja Karamdad Eiian then became the head of the Admal family, 
■ur descendants of Sultan Adam. This family is the chief branch of 
the Gakhar tribe and its members claim that they alone are entitled to 
he addressed as “ Raja ”, other Gakhars being addressed as “ Mirza ”. 
Karamdad Khan was eight years old when his father died, and at the 

of eighteen he entered the 10th Infantry as Jamadar. He became 
a Subedar, but resigned the service in 1881. He was invested with 
judicial powers in the Kahuta Tahsil and was made a Sub-Registrar 
4it Kahuta and a Khan Bahadur. He was the second Provincial Dar- 
hari of the Rawalpindi district and enjoyed a life pension of Rs. 800 
per annum in addition to his share of the family cash grants. He had 
-also a grant on the Jhelum Canal. He died in 1933. His eldest son, 
JEtisaldar Raja Sultan Ali Khan, died after retirement in 1924 and the 
-Provincial Darbar seat once held by Khan Bahadur Raja Karamdad 
Khan has descended to Raja Ghulam Safdax, elder son of Risaldar 
■Sultan Ali Khan. The second surviving son of Khan Bahadur Raja 
Karamdad Khan is Raja Hasan Akhtar Khan who is a graduate and 
-an Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab. He is, besides, a 
-litmary scholar and was, until recently, posted as Personal Assistant 
to the Commissioner of Rural Reconstruction, Punjab. 

In consideration of the ancient descent of the Admal family, 
^grants consisting of one-fourth of the revenue of thirty-four villages in 
the^ Kahuta Tahsil, amounting to Rs. 1,500 per annum, were sanction- 
"cd in specified share in favour of the surviving descendants of Mansur 
Khan and Shadman Khan in 1879 ; and the value of these was increased 
by later settlement operations to Rs. 2,532. The principal holders of 
these inaTTis were Raja Karamdad Khan, whose share was Rs. 7*14 per 
.^um, and the descendants of his uncle, Kamal Khan, and of Raja 
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Fateli Ali Elian and Madat Ehan. Eaja Bagli Baliar Klian, son of 
Sharif Ehan, and great-grandson of Mansur Elian, enjoyed a share 
amounting to Es. 162 per annum of these chaharami inams. He had 
in addition a mutiny pension of Es. 60 per annum for life. He was a 
Tfaib-Tahsildar in the Settlement Department. 

Other members of the Pharwala clan who deserve mention were* 
Mirza Muhammad Akbar of Eaniat, who was a Zaildar, and Dilawar 
Ehan, grandson of Mirza Hashmat Ali Ehan of Nara, who was made* 
inamdar and enjoyed a cash allowance of Es. 100 per annum for life. 

Some mention may also be made of other members of the tribe in 
the Eawalpindi district, thougif not of the Pharwa^la clan. Ali Baha- 
dur Khan of Manianda retired as Inspector of Police, who in 1880 suc- 
ceeded his father, Fazaldad EJian, who was also in the Police. His* 
younger brother, Eahim Ali, was a Zaildar. They were Admals. Ali 
Akbar Edian, Zaildar of Saidpur, was chief of the SarangaJl Grakhars in 
the Eawalpindi district from 1910 to 1919. The Sarangal family is that 
to which the Gakhars of Klianpur in Hazara belong. They are of the 
ropal blood, being descended from Sultan Sarang, the Gakhar King,, 
whose tomb is at Eawat. Akbar Ali Ehan was a son of Shahwali Khan, 
a very we^ll-known man, who displayed loyalty to the British in troubled 
times. His son enjoyed a perpetual jagir of Es. 300 per annum, the. 
revenue of the whole village in the Eawalpindi Tahsil being assigned 
to him. 

In 1911 Ali Akbar Khan, Zaildar of Sang, was head of the Firozal 
family, which claims descent from Malik Feroze, who succeeded Malik 
Gul Muhammad as chief in the fifteenth century. Several members of 
this family , besides holding good estates, are in the army. 

At present the descendants of Sultan Mansur Ali Kb an may be re- 
garded as a junior branch of the Pharwala family. Eaja Bag’h Bahar 
Khan, the great-grandson of Sultan Mansur Ali Khan, was a Tahsildar. 
He w'as employed as a Eecruiting Officer in the Pindi Gheb Tahsil and 
earned the Chaharami inam of villages Mari and Saletha in the 
Kahuta Tashil amounting to Es. 160 per annum. He also enjoyed a 
mutiny pension of Es. 60 a year. His eldest son, Eaja Muhammad 
Gulzer Khan, is a pleader at Eawalpindi. 

The authors of the previous edition of this work generality described* 
the Gakhars as follows : — 

''The social standing of the Gakhars is very high, and they give 
their daughters in marriage outside the tribe only to Sayads. 
They take military service freely and make excellent soldiers,, 
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especially in the cavalry. Unfortunately they consider agri- 
culture as an occupation derogatory to their royal descent and 
are indolent and incompetent cultivators. Hence it is not 
surprising that they are generally in debt and that their 
wealth is continually diminishing. 

^^But, however, great may have been the reverses of the Gakhars, 
they have lost neither pride nor courage. They have been 
crushed by the Sikhs, a people of yesterday; but there may 
still be seen in the chivalrous bearing of a Gakhar gentle- 
man some remembrance of the days when Pharwala was an 
asylum for all who were oppressed, and of the wars in 
which his ancestors fought on equal terms with the 
Emperors of Delhi. 
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SARDAR KARTAR SINGH CHHACHHI. 


BAM BHA J. 

§ardar Sir Nihal Singh, K.C.S.I. 
(died 1873). 


:Sardar Arnrik Sardac Gopal 
Singh Singh 

(died 1895). (died 1880). 


Sant Singh 
(born 1887). 


Charat Singh Bam Singh Udham Singh 
(died 1904). (died 1892). (died 1904). 


Dayal Singh Sri Guru Bam Singh 

(born 1890). . (died 1887). 


Narendra Singh 
(born I 9 IO). 

Two sons. 


Anup Singh 
(born 1908). 

Sardar Kuldip Singh 
(bom 1931). 


Man Mohan Singh 
(born 1921). 


Sardar Tek Singh 
(died 1903). 


Sardar Gurdit Singh Makhan Singh 

(dead). (born 1895). 

.‘SABDAR KARTAR SINGH Mohendra Singh 
(born 1907). (born 1923). 


Amar Singh 
(died 1905). 


A jab Singh Dalip Singh 

(born 1897). (born 1902). 

Autar Singh 
(born I 9 I 8 ). 


The family of Sardar Kartar Singh is of the Saini Khatri caste, 
and has for eight generations been resident at Rawalpindi. His an(jes- 
tor was a trader, by name Ram Bhaj. 

His great-great-grandfather, Nihal Singh, in 1830, married the 
•only daughter of Sardar GrnrmxLkh Singh Chhachhi. This chief was the 
son of Sardar Fateh Singh, who, with his brother, Sher Singh, was 
Mlled in the Kashmir campaign. Sardar Gurmnkh Singh succeeded to 
his father's jagir, but died in 1829; soon after which Hihal Singh 
married his daughter, and was allowed to take the name of Chhachi, 
and succeeded to his father-in-law's jagir at Chakori, worth Rs. 2,000. 

In 1846, after the Sutlej campaign, Hihal Singh received the title 
of Sardar, and was appointed, on the part of the Darbar, to attend on 
the Agent to the Governor-General at Lahore as a kind of Aide-de'Camp, 
with a contingent of eight sowars. His services in this post were valu- 
able, and, without in any way compromising the interests of his own 
Government, he rendered prompt and friendly assistance to the English 
authorities. When the rebellion of 1848 broke out Sardar Nihal Singh 
remained loyal, though surrounded by strong temptations. From his 
close connection with the English Resident he could have supplied the 
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rebels with information most exertions to complete tbe- 

b. violate tb, fo"fl"“;,Vtratr;f Snirwere great, and a ere- 
supply of carnage T^miier His conduct irritated tlie rebels,^ 

acknowledged by Six Robert ,, Eawalpindi. and 

ir::." " •" “ “ “ 

tbe annexation of tbe Pxmjab, tbe jagir of Es. 5,978, wbicli be- 
bad Leived from Baja Lai Singb in 1846, was maintamed to him ior 
Ufe and tbe old Cbakori jagir of Rs. 2,000 was upheld xn perpetuxty_ 
luslead of bis contingent of eight borsenxen bexng dispensed wxtn and. 
the jagir which he had held for its maintenance bexng resunaetl, xt wa^ 
contLued to him as a special favour, with a cash allowance of 


Es. 2,000 a j-ear. ■ va’ i^; = 

In 1853 tbe Sardar became involved xn some pecuniary difiicultxes, 

and the Government was pleased to reduce the contingent from eight to> 
four horsemen. In this same year there occurred a petty insurrection 
in the Rawalpindi district. Sardar Nihal Singh w^as at home at the- 
time, and immediately offered his services to the Commissioner, who^sont 
him to the insurgents to endeavour to induce them to surrender. They,, 
however, seized him, treated him with some indignity, and ke])t him a 
prisoner for se'veral days* 

Dniing tlie critical days of 1857, Sardar Nihal Singh, who felt that 
active and zealous loyalty was better than mere abstinence from rebel-’ 
lion, remained in close attendance on the Chief Commissioner. His ad- 
vice and the information he at this time supplied were particnlarly 
valuable. It was mainly through his assistance that the Chief Oom-- 
missioner raised the 1st Sikh Cavalry, and selected for service so many 
of the old Sikh officers who had in former days fought gallantly against 


us. 

When the wild Muslim tribes of Gugera rebelled, Sardar Nihal' 
Singh was sent to the scene of action. He was engaged in several 
skirmishes with the insurgents, and in one of them received a severe 
wound in the knee. 


For his services Nihal Singh received, in October, 1858, a present 
of Rs. 10,000 and an additional jagir of Rs. 6,000 to descend to his- 
lineal male heirs in perpetuity on condition of active loyalty* The re- 
maining four horsemen of his contingent were also dispensed with. 

Sir Lepel Griffin in 1864 wrote of him: ^^For eighteen years Sardar " 
Nihal Singh has served the British Government well and faithfully. 
He has not cared, in times of political difficulty ^ to count the cost of his* 
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loyalty. He lias never hesitated or wavered when the shy has been dark, 
uncertain on which side his personal interests would be most secure; 
but has ever been most zealous in his loyalty, and most unremitting in 
.his exertions, when men of less courage and honesty have stood aloof. 

In 1862 Sardar Nihal Singh was made a jagMar Magistrate, and 
un the same year Rs. 10,000 of his jagir were, on the recommend atioji 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, released in perpetuity. In June, 1866, he 
was created a Knight Commander of the Order of the Star of India. 
He died in 1873. 

The Sardar^s pecuniary difficulties have been already’ alluded to. 
These increased as years passed by. But in 1869 the Government of 
India sanctioned a loan of a lakh of rupees, bearing five per cent interest 
•per annum, in order to relieve him of the pressure of the heavy encum- 
brances which were weighing him down. In 1877, on the occasion of 
the assumption by the Queen of the title of Empress of India, the re- 
mission of Rs. 8,000 from the residue of the debt was sanctioned. And 
in 1880 the loan was finally liquidated by the Sardar’s heirs. 

Sardar Amrik Singh, the eldest son of Sardar Kihal Singh, succeed- 
ed his father as a Provincial Darbari. In 1857 he raised a body of 
mounted police and took them to Oudh, where they did excellent service. 
He served in the province as a Tahsildar. 

Of his brothers, Gopal Singh was a Deputy Inspector of Police. 
Oharat Singh was an Extra Assistant Commissioner. Bam Singh was 
•a Subedar in the 30th Pimjab Infantry, afterwards an Inspector of 
Police in Burma, and finally took service with the Maharaja of 
Jammu. TJdham Singh was a Sub-Registrar in the Sialkot district. 

As above stated, a perpetual jagir of Rs. 10,000 was granted to Sar- 
dar Sir Kihal Singh ; and, in accordance with his wishes, the law of pri- 
mogeniture was declared applicable to it, subject to the condition that 
one-third of the revenue was to be held in trust by the holder of the 
jagir for the support of the younger members of the family. Through 
subsequent settlement operations; of which the family reaped the bene- 
fit, the value of the jagir increased to Rs. 12,890, of which Rs. 6,000 
represented the revenue of eight villages in the Rawalpindi district, and 
Rs. 6,890 of eleven villages in Gujrat. 

Sardar Amrik Singh held for life a separate jagir in the Gujrat 
nnd Gujranwala districts, originally valued at Rs. 650, and later 
worth Rs. 462, which was transferred to him in 1840 under a deed of 
gift by his grandmother, Mai Devi, widow of Sardar Gurmukh Singh 
Ghhachhi. Amrik Singh died childless in 1895, and there was a dispute 
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over tlie succession. Sardar Tek Singh, however, was declared the- 
head of the family and succeeded to the jagirs, on the conditions men- 
tioned in the above paragraph, having, in addition, to pay his uncle’s 
widow Rs. 150 per mensem' and also the expenses of the dhammis-ila 
at Rawalpindi. Sardar Tek Singh died in 1903, and his eldest son, 
Gurdit Singh, succeeded him as the representative of the family. His- 
jagir was worth over Rs. 12,000. At present the most prominent 
member of the family is Sardar Eartar Singh, Barrister-at-law, the 
son of Sardar Gurdit Singh. He is employed in Patiala State as 
TJnder-Secretary to the Poreign and Political Minister. Sardar Ajab 
Singh is Indian OfScer with the Royal Indian Army Service Corps 
Supply Dep6t at Jhansi. 

Connected with the family by marriage was Harsa Singh, at one 
time Jamadar of Orderlies attached to His Honour the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Punjab. He commenced service on the staff of Sir F. Currie 
in the days of the Residency, and was afterwards a personal orderly 
of Sir Henry La-wrence. During the Mutiny he served -with the Guides 
as Dafadar, and fought well before Delhi and Lucknow. He was 
beside John Hicholson when that brave man received his death wound. 
Harsa Singh’s gallant and faithful services were attested by the- 
aters of many distinguished officials who knew him. His only’ son 

Wazir Singh, was taken by Cavagnari to Eabul, and there shared his 
master’s fate. 
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SARDARSOHAN SINGH. 


[ Sir 


SABDAR SADHU SINGH 
(died 1798). 

Budlia Singh 
(died 1841). 

! 


Nand Singh 
(died 1871). 

Rai Bahadur 
Sardar Sujan 
Singh 
(died I 9 OI). 

r — ^ 


Gurmukh Singh Makhan 
(dead). Singh 

1 (died 1874). 

Rishan Singh f 
(dead). Hari Singh 

1 (died 1867). 


L. 


Sundar 
Singh 
(died 1892). 


Bhagwan 

Singh 

(dead). 


Rirpal ^ingh 
(died 1894). 


Sham Singh 
(died 1907). 


Hukam Singh 
(dead). 


Two generations. 


Narayan Singh 
(dead). 


Sant Singh Jai Singh Kartar Singh, 
(born 1880). (born 1890). 

Three sons. 


r 


Harnam Singh. 

Jagmohan Singh 
(born 1936). 


Harbakhsh Singh. 

I 

Surinder Mohan Singh. 


Puran Singh. 


Hariit Singh 

(died 1904 ). 


Gurdit Singh 
(born 1871). 


SAEDAB SO:&AN SINGH 
{born 1894). . 




Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh 
(bom 1897). 


ShamshCT Singh 
(bom 1913). 

Sohindar Singh 
(born 1936). 


' T 

Shivindar Singh 
(born 1916 ). 


Gurbachan 

Singh 

(born 1923). 


Tejindar Singh 
(born 1927). 


Jatindar Singh 
(born 193o). 


Since tlie foundation of the present town of Rawalpindi in 1766 
by Sardar Milkha Singh Thepnria, the family of^ Sardar Sohan 
Singh have occupied a prominent position among its citizens^ and 
have generally taken large contracts or farming leases under the 
ruling power. Thus, Sadhu Singh was entrusted by Sardar Milkha 
Singh with the duty of providing rations for the Sikh troops, and 
Budha Singh was employed in superintending the revenue collec- 
tions. The latter also was appointed to assist General Ventura, who 
was sent in 1830 by Maharaja Ranjit Singh to assess a portion of the 
district, and for his services on that occasion he was rewarded by the 
grant of a share in the octroi collections. 
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mud Singh, commonly called Sardar Nand Singh, held office 
under Diwan Eishan Kaur when the latter was appointed Sardar of 
Rawalpindi in 1841, and accompanied the Diwan to Batala in 1848. 
About this time the village of Misriot in the Rawalpindi Tahsil was 
granted to him in lieu of the share of the octroi duties. At annexa- 
tion Nand Singh and Makhan Singh held several villages in jagir, 
besides a considerable cash assignment; but they took part against the 
Government in Sardar Chatar Singh^s rebellion, and lost all but the 
village of Misriot, yielding Rs, 200. 

Sardar Nand Singh was at home in 1853 when Nadir Xhan 
Gakhar attempted to raise an insurrection in favour of a pretended 
Prince, Peshawra Singh, and was sent by the Commissioner, with Sar- 
dar Nihal Singh Chhachhi, to the insurgents to endeavour to induce 
them to surrender. The Sardars were, however, detained and sent off 
under escort towards the Hazara district. They escaped with diffi- 
culty, and then assisted the Commissioner in capturing Nadir Khan, 
who was afterwards hanged. 

In 1857 Nand Singh and his brother, Makhan Singh, showed, by 
their conspicuous loyalty, an earnest desire to serve the Government, 
and did all in their power to assist the local officers by giving valuable 
information at critical moments and keeping them acquainted gene- 
rally with the public feeling. On the outbreak at Murree both Nand 
Singh and Makhan Singh made themselves useful. Nand Singh was 
also of great use to the Chief Commissioner; he visited every canton- 
ment between Rawalpindi and Phillaur and sent accurate accounts of 
the state of feeling among the native troops. In no one case were the 
facts afterwards found to be at variance with his reports. The village 
. of Siisriot was continued as a reward to Nand Singh and his heirs male 
in perpetuity, while Mmza Khatarian, valued at Rs. 300, was releas- 
ed to him for life, half to be resumed at his death, and the other half 
to descend to his heirs male in perpetuity. Makhan Singh received a 
pension of Rs. 200. 


^ Provincial Darbari. He always showed great 
pu ic spirit and enterprise, and constructed several works of public 
u ility, inolTidiDg tte Sarai at Sangjani, for which his son, Stijan 

Si ’ n T T, Lieutenant-Governor 

at the Darhar hfeld at Hassan Abdal in 1873. 

footsteps, and raised 
position by his energy and character. He held 
mdSt important contracts for the supply of grain, fodder and fuel for 
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the Afghan campaign of 1880. The complete way in which he carried 
‘OTit his work, often tinder great difficulties, was warmly acknowledged 
■by the authorities. He btiilt a splendid public market in the Rawal- 
pindi cantonment at his own expense, and otherwise showed himself 
thoroughly public-spirited. The title of Sardar was conferred on him 
by the Viceroy in 1888, and that of Eai Bahadur in 1889. He died in 
1901, and his son, Hardit Singh, inherited all his propertj*. Hardit 
Singh died in 1904 leaving two sons, Sohan Singh and Mohan Singh, 
Both minors. 

Sardar Sohan Singh, the elder son, succeeded to the jagirs of Mis- 
riot and Hoterian, but the rest of the property was entered up in the 
names of both brothers. The estate remained under the Court of Wards 
and the brothers received education at the Aitchison College, Lahore. 
During the Great War Sardar Sohan Singh helped in recruitment and 
also subscribed three lakhs of rupees to the War Loans. His War work 
is fully described in Sir Frank Popham Young’s “ War History of the 
Rawalpindi District.” He was awarded a sword of honour and a re- 
volver and several samds. He is a Provincial Darbari. From 19.30 to 
.1934, he served as an elected member of the Indian Legislative As- 
.sembly. He is connected with several institutions in which he takes 
,keen interest. Sardar Sohan Singh is a leading member of the Chief 
JKhalsa Diwan. He is a first class Honorary Magistrate at Rawalpindi. 
IHe has two sons of whom one is married to the eldest daughter of His 
.Highness the Maharaja of Jind. His brother, Sardar Bahadur Mohan 
'Singh, is also prominent in the public life of this province, having 
Been an elected member of the Punjab Legislative Council, a Magis- 
trate, a Civil Judge, a member of the Cantonment Board and a Muni- 
icipal Commissioner at Rawalpindi. At present he is serving as Adviser 
do the Secretary of State for India in London. 

Among other members of the family may be mentioned Sardar 
Erpal Singh, uncle of Sardar Sujan Singh, who was employed in vari- 
lous capacities by the Sikh and British Governments, and was at one 
time a Tahsildar in the Rawalpindi district. I/ater he became a member 
lof the Municipal Committee and an Honorary Magistrate and was 
;awarded the title of Rai Bahadur in 1889. He died in 1894. 
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BAWA HARCHARN SINGH. 


BAWA KHUSHAL SINGH 
(died 1868). 

iSawa Atar Singh 
(died 1878). 


Bawa Hardit Singh 
(died 1870), 

Sher Singh 
(died 1917). 

Budh Singh 
(born 1886). 


Bawa Hari Singh 
(died 1885). 


Bawa Harnam Singh 
(died 1862). 

Narayan Singh 
(dead). 


Bhisham Singh 
(born 1904). 

Two sons. 


1 


Surendra Singh 
(born 1913). 


Kishan Beo Singh 
(born 1915). 


Bawa 

Karotam 

Singh 

(died 1908). 


1 

Bawa 

Jagat 

Singh 

(died 1919 ). 


f 


Bishan 

Singh 

(born 1864). 


I 

Amrik 

Singh 

(died 1903). 



r 


"I 


I 


I 


I 


BAWA Autar Balwant Gurbakhsh Gurmukh Sohan 

HABOHARN Singh Singh Singh Singh Singh 

(b 1903 ). (died 1903). (died 1925). (born 1909), (born 1920). 


Bawa Mohindar 
Singh 

(born 1930). 


Narindar Singh 
(bom 1936), 


Arjan Singh 
(born 1907). 


Parshotam Singh 
(born 1912). 


lliis family is of tlie Bballa Khatri caste, descended from the' 
brother of Gnrn Amar Das, the third Sikh Guru, formerly of the Gur-; 
daspur district. Bawa MusMak Singh,, brother of Khuslial Singh 
migrated to Rawalpindi in the time of Sardar Milkha Singh Thepuria, 
and received from him considerable grants of land. Bawa Khushal 
Singh followed his brother to Rawalpindi, and established a Gurdwara. 
at Saidpur, also called Ramkimd. When Bawa Mushtak Singh died, 
Ms nephew, Bawa Atar Singh, occupied the ffoddi at Rawalpindi, while 
Bawa Khushal Singh remained in service at the Darbar Sahib at Amrit- 
sar. The latter had a great reputation, as a Guru, and was s-enerally- 
known as Bawa Bishan. 
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At tlie cominencement of tlie British rule Bawa Khushal Singh 
held jagirs in Eawalpindi estimated to yield Rs. 2,580, besides rent-free 
grants in Hazara, of which the annual reyeniie was put down at 
Rs. 1,500, and some petty holdings in Peshawar. But in Sardar Chatar^ 
Singh’s rebellion of 1848, he did not use the great influence which he 
then undoubtedly possessed with the Sikhs in support of the new Gov- 
ernment, pursuing a trimming course, and lending countenance to the 
rebel party without giving them open aid. Most of the jagirs were* 
therefore, resumed; but as he was then seventy-four years old, and was 
looked up to with veneration by the people, the villages of Dhok Hayat 
and Dhok Xur and some land near Rawalpindi, yielding in all Rs. G40 
per annum, were released to him as a compassionate grant for life; half 
to be continued to his son, Atar Singh, who was not supposed to have* 
been in any way leagued with the rebels. On a separate investigation 
made into the jagirs held by Bawa Atar Singh, the village of Shahr Rai 
Charagh, estimated to yield Rs. 375, was released for the life of Atar 
Singh, on the understanding that he would not be entitled to the pen- 
sion originally proposed for him. 

In 185 < Bawa Khushal Singh, with his son and grandson, remained 
in attendance on the Deputy Co mm issioner and behaved loyally. They' 
raised a troop of cavalry, the command of which was given to Bawa 
Hardit Singh, and the latter rendered faithful service against ihe wild 
tribes of the Gugera district, showing conspicuous personal gallantry on. 
more than one occasion. 

In 1866 Bawa Atar Singh obtained a reconsideration of the terms on 
which his jagirs were held; and the grants mentioned above as yielding- 
Rs. 640, but then assessed at Rs. 401, were released in perpetuity to him 
and his descendants, subject to the condition that the estate shoiiJd de- 
scend integrally to the most eligible of the holder’s sons; while the vil-^ 
lage of Shahr Rai Charagh, then valued at Rs. 350, was released to* 
Bawa Atar Singh for life, descending on his death to those of his heirs 
not in possession of the other holdings. 


Bawa Atar Singli died in 1878, and his rent-free tenures descended 
according to the terms above mentioned; the grants in Dhok Havat,. 
^hok J^lnr and Eawalpindi, amounting to Es. 400, falHng to Bawa Hari 
ing , and the village of Shahr Eai Charagh, now assessed at Es. 640 
to the son of Hardit Singh and Harnam Singh. Bawa Hardit Singh' 
imself had joined the Police Department after the mutiny and done 
good service as an Inspector at Patna, where he died. His son, Bawa. 
Sher Singh, was a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner, and died in. 
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Bawa Hari SingL., wLo was admitted lo tLe Viceregal Darbar of 
1864 as the representative of the family, was an energetic member of 
the Eawalpindi Municipal Committee, and also feat cn the Bench of 
'Honorary Magistrates. He died in 1885, and his eldest son, Narotam 
Singh, was allowed to succeed to his seat in Divisional Darbars JSTaro- 
tam Singh died about 1908 and was succeeded by his brother, Jagat 
‘Singh, who died in 1919. His son, Bawa Harcham Singh, succeeded 
him. He is a doctor (L.M.P.), who was employed for sometime at 
. Jhani as a warrant ofiS.cer. He holds a jagir worth about Hs. 700 a j^ear. 
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KHAN BAHADUR HONORARY CAPTAIN SUBEDAR-MAJOR 
MANA KHAN OF KALA BASAND. 



Allah Dad Khan 
(born 1936). 

The Dhanials (Lords of Manors) claim their descent from the* 
rulers of an ancient Eajpnt clan. So well established was their inde- 
pendence that even the Sikh suzerainty could not effect it in any mark- 
ed degree. Consequently the Dhanials continued to regulate their lives- 
and properties much in their own way till the annexation of the Punj- 
ab, when the tribe offered its allegiance to the British and has ever since 
preserved an unbroken chain of loyal tradition. In the Mutiny of 
1857, while the Dhunds had raised the standard of revolt, the Dhanials- 
at once rallied to the Biritish cause and were instrumental in the sub- 
jugation of the insurgents. Sardar Hayat Edian, father of Captaim 
Mana Kian, and many other members of the family (Nawab Khan,. 
Nadir Khan, ’ Saif u Khan, Bangash Khan, Bhola Khan, Sher Khan. 
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and otliers) foug-lit on the side of the British at whose disposal they 
placed all their resources in men, money and materials. 

The family owns large landed^ property. Captain Mana E.han and 
his nephews alone are the proprietors of about 3,000 highas of land in 
the Murree Tahsil, some 600 bighas in the Eawalpindi Tahsil and 16 
squares of land in the canal colonies, besides considerable house pro- 
perty. A large number of the close relatives of Captain Mana Xhan 
have served at various times in the army with distinction. His 
brother, Subedar-Major Amir Ali Khan, died on active service during 
-the Great War after winning five medals. His cousins, Subedars 
Jahangir Khan and Muzammal Khan, were killed in action after win- 
ning four and five medals respectively. His son-in-law, Subedar Mu- 
hammad Zaman Khan, was killed in action after receiving four medals. 
His son, Subedar Bostan Khan, also served in • the War, earned two 
medals, and -died from its effects two years later. Another cousin. 
Lieutenant Shah Niwaz Khan, who was wounded in the Great War, won 
six medals. Still another cousin, Sardar Bahadur Subedar Wali Dad 
Khan, won eight medals. Yet another cousin, Sardar Bahadnr Captain 
"Hawab Khan, O.B.I., I.O.M., won nine medals. Of the others Subedar- 
Major Kurmesh Khan won four medals, Subedar Ghtilam Muhammad 
Khan two medals, Jamadar Kalu Elan four medals and Jamadar Qasira 
Ali Khan eight medals. All of them are now dead. Among the living 
-who have retired on pension. Honorary Lieutenant Subedar-Major 
Qalandar Khan won five medals, Subedar Sultan Muhammad Kh.g.n dve 
medals, Subedar Aki Elan four, medals, Subedar Dalai Khan four 
medals, Subedar Ala-ud-Din Khan six medals, Subedar Jahandad Khan 
four medals, Subedar Muhanamad Siddiq Khan four medals, Subedar 
Khan Zaman Khan four medals, Jamadar Muhammad Zarif Khan three' 
medals and Jamadar Sajawal Khan five medals. There are still others 
■belonging to this family who are yet in service. Such are Subedar 
Samundar Khan, Jamadar Karam Dad Khan, Subedar Ata Ullah Khan, 
J^adar Muhammad Zaman Khan and Jamadar Hukam Dad Klan. Of 
his two nephews Said Zaman Khan is in the Punjab Civil Service and 
Muhammad Akram Khan is a Lieutenant in the Indian army. Another 
branch of the family has produced 34 commissioned officers out of whom 

nme are dead, 18 are drawing pensions and the remaining seven are 
still in service. 


Captain Mana Eian himself has 
both as a soldier and a civilian. He 
and earned the distinctions of O.B.I. 
‘Of gallantry in the field. He retired 


a distinguished record of service 
served in the army for 29 years 
and I.O.M. for conspicuous acts 
in 1903 but two years later was 
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made an Honorary Captain. Since liis retirement he has helped the 
administration in various ways as an Honorary Naib-Tahsildar and a 
Zaildar, On the onthreak of the Great War he busied himself cease- 
lessly in recruiting work, produced 2,500 able-bodied men and declined 
to accept the sum of Es. 12,500 which the Government offered to him as 
remuneration. Every eligible male member of his own family, not al- 
ready in service, enrolled himself in the army. Furthermore he con- 
tributed Rs. 12,000 to the War Loan. 

He has interested himself in works of public benefit and the schools 
-at Kehror and Kala Basand owe much to his munificence. He inspires 
great confidence in his own tribe and in the other tribes of the Murree 
Tahsil and on the borders of Rawalpindi and they all look up to him tor 
settling their feuds and disputes. Many are the sanads and certificates 
of appreciation which he has gained from officers under whom he has 
served. In addition to the O.B.I. and I.O.M., Captain Mana Ehan is 
a Khan Bahadur, a Provincial Darbari, a Zaddar^ a JagirdLar and an 
Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. He takes great pride in the 
11 medals that he holds. 
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MAJOR BAKHSHI AUTAR SINGH OF KOUNTRILLA 


DABBABI SHAH. 

! 

Jaswant Rai. 

Three generations. 

Manh Singh. 


Dianat Bai. 


Dal Singh 
<died 1844.) 

Five generations. 


Mastan Singh 
(died 1849). 

Jawala Singh. 

r 


Gohar Singh. 


Kishan Singh. Hari Singh. Mohar l^ingh. Teja singh. Amar l^ingh 


Four 

generations. 


Juggat Singh. 
i 
j 

L 


Four 

generations. 


Three 

generations. 


Three 

generations. 


Jaswant 

1 

Wash dev 

1 

Jaidev 

1 

Raghbir 

Maluk 

1 

Waryam 

Mohendar 

Sineh. 

Singh 

f^ingh 

JiJnglL. 

bingh 

Singh 

Singh 



(born 

(born 

(born 

(born 

(born 

(born 



1869). 

1874). 

1876). 

1878). 

1902). 

1907). 



1 

Two 

Two 

Two 

Two 

; 

Three 



genera- 

genera- 

genera- 

genera- 


sons. 



tions. 

tions. 

tions. 

tions. 

L 



£ 


MAJOR BAKHSHI 
AUTTAR SINGH ^ 
(bom 1886). 


Fritam Singh 
(born 1896). 


Kahn Singh 
(born 1899). 


Man Smgh 
(born^l 901). 


Prahlad Singh 
(born 1902). 


Kuldip Singh 
(born 1908). 


rin<la 


Jogindar Singh 
(born 1927). 




Giirdip Singh 
(born 1936). 


Amrit Singh 
(born 1924). 


Ajit Singh 
(born 1927). 


Kuljit Singh 
(bom 1925). 


Gurdit Singh 
(bom 1927). 


Darbari Stall, founder of tte Baktshi family of Kountrilla, was* 
originally a Rais of Sialkot but subsequently settled at Basali, a village 
in tbe Eawalpindi district. He is said to bave helped Guru Arjan Dev 
in the propagation of the Sikh religion from a.d. 1585 to 1600. His* 
elder son, Jaswant Hai, was in charge of commissariat and transport in 
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^aLaneir^s army between Jbelum and Attock and settled at Pesbawar 
on retirement. The younger, Dianat Rai, co-operated with. Gimi Har 
Gobind in spreading Sikbism in Kashmir and was giyen a testimonial, 
a stick and a religions book bearing the Gnrn^s endorsement, which are 
still in the possession of the family. 

Lachhi Ram, son of Dianat Rai, was a conrtier at Kabul from 
1690 to 1700 and his son, Baba Manjhi DasS;, a military officer in Nadir 
Shah^s bodygnard. The fortunes of the family increased under Lajja 
Singh, son of Baba Manjhi Dass, who succeeded his father in the Kabul 
Darbar and was appointed a General by Ahmad Shah Abdali in 1762 
for services rendered to him in the subjugation of the country between’ 
Jhelum and Attock. He was also made a Palki Nashin and a Bara^ 
Hazari and given the title of Bakhshi which is still borne by the 
family. Bakhshi Lajja Singh died in 1779. His two wives became 
Satti with him and the samadhs of all the three exist at Kountrilla^ 

Bakhshi Manh Singh, son of Lajja Singh, was born in 1757 and was 
first a Revenue Officer under the Sardars of Atari and Bhadhana and 
later a Nazim of the Rawalpindi district- He died in 1824. Hia son, 
Gohar Singh, began service in the army with Sardar Jodh Singh o| 
Atari and ended as a Kardar in the Jullundur Doab. 

Of Gohar Singh’s five sons, the eldest, Kishan Singh, was an In- 
fantry Colonel in the Sikh army at the time of the Yusafzai campaign* 
He helped Major Edwardes by recruiting 2,000 men in the Multan cam- 
paign. He died in 1865. The second, Hari Singh, was an Infantry 
Colonel in Maharaja Sher Singh's army and fought against the British 
in the battles of Mudki, Sobraon, Chillianwala and Gujrat. He died in 
1880. The third, Mohar Singh, was in command of a regimenr of 
cavalry and helped Major Edwardes in the Multan campaign. He re- 
cruited two troops for the 5th Bengal Cavalry during the Mutiny and 
was appointed a Risaldar. He died in the Bhutan campaign. The 
fourth, Teja Singh, was appointed a Deputy Inspector of Police in 
Oudh in 1862 and retired as an Inspector in 1879. He was made a Pro- 
vincial Darbari in 1888, and died in 1903. The fifth, Amar Singh, was 
first Mir Munshi in Sardar Jiwan Singh’s Infantry, but was later ap-‘ 
pointed Thanadar in the Punjab Police and retired as a Deputy Inspec- 
tor in 1879. 

Of Hari Singh’s descendants, JasTrant Singh enlisted in tbe 39th 
Central India Horse in 1885 and was granted a conunission a year later. 
He saw active service in the H.-W. Frontier campaign of 1897-98 and 
was promoted a Bisaldar in 1901. He was invited to attend the Corona- 
tion Darbar of His late Majesty King George V, and received the Coro- 
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nation Medal. He served witl. his regiiliettt in Persia from 1911 to 191S 
■where his services were appreciated by Sir Percy Cox, the then Resident 
in the Persian Gulf, He Was promoted a Eisaldar-Major in 1916 and 
was granted the Order of British India, first class, with the title of Sar- 
•dar Bahadur, retiring with the honorary rank of Captain in 1917. Sardar 
Bahadur Jaswant Singh received a jagir of Rs. 400 and a Jangi Inam 
of its. 120 pet mensem. He received a sanad for valuable services rea- 
der^ dhring the Great War and served as an Honorary Magistrate till 
his death in 1934. 


Bakhshi Antar Singh, the present head of the family, is the eldest 
•son of Sardar Bahadur Jaswant Singh. He was appointed a Jamadar 
in the 67th Punjab Infantry in 1902, promoted to the rank of Subedar 
In 1908 and to that of Subedar-Major in 191&. He saw active service 
during the Great War and was made a prisoner at Kut-ul-TJmara in l9lii 
but released a year later. Bakhshi Autar Singh was selected to attend 
the Peace Celebrations in London in 1920 and was granted 50 acres of 
land. He retired as an Honorary Lieutenant from his regiment and is 
new a Major in the Army of India Reserve of Officers. He has succeed- 
ed his his father as an Honorary Magistrate from 1934 and is an Hono- 
rary Recruiting Officer in the Rawalpindi Division. Of his three sons, 
the eldest, Prahlad Singh is a Lieutenant in the Army of India Reserve 
of Officers and a Cantonment Executive Officer. The second, Kuidip 
Singh, is a Lieutenant in the 1/ 7th Rajput Regiment and saw active 
d-uring the Mohmand Operations of 1935-36, 

Sardar Bahadur Jaswant Singh’s second son, Pritam Singh, vedun- 
teered for the Ptinjab Uni-^Orsity Signal Section during the Great War 
^d recruited twenty othfer students. He Was granted a gold medal By 
His Excellency the Viceroy in 1917. He saw active service in Meso. 
p^amia, was granted a King’s Commission in 1919 and is now a Can- 
tain in the ast (K.G.O.) Central India HorSe. The fourth, Man Singh 
IS a practising lawyer at Gujsff Khan. ' 


Sardar Bahadur Jaswant Singh’s younger brother, Washdev Singh 
en isted in the I8th Bengal Lancers in 1885 and was transferred as a’ 

Risaldar to the 34th Poona Horse in 1896 H. _ “ 

was made^ an Honorary Magistrate in vtrh' ^ retirement, 

death in 1926. Another, Jaidev Singh 
16th Bengal Cavalry and died in Igi' 
was appoin-ted a Jamadfar in the 13th Beneal T 

moted to‘ the rank of Risaldar in 1899 W P™- 

The fifth, MaJtfk Sin’gh wsu a n- • • retired three years later. 

Sindh and received a cm-tificate Bunfjab and 

a certincate for making improvements ia methods 
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of agricTilttire. He died in 1915. His son, Darshan Singli, manages 
"tlie lands left by bis father, is a Dmsional Darbari and a member of 
the Indian Cotton Growers’ Association. 

Bakbsbi Mobar Singb’s son, Matbra Singb, entered tbe 5tb Bengal 
■Cavalry in 1864 and ■was awarded tbe Bhutan (1864), Kandbar (1879), 
Kelat. (1880) and Gbilzai (1881) medals in tbe Second Afghan War. He 
retired as a Eisaldar-Major in 1892 and died in 1914. His eldest son, 
Amir Singb, was a Tahsildar and tbe second, Basant Singb, a Deputy 
Inspector of Police. Sapooran Singb, son of Basant Singb, is a Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, a Sardar Sahib and a recipient of tbe King’s 
Police Medal. 

Bakbsbi Teja Singb’s eldest son. Ram Singb, received bis earlier 
•education at tbe Thomason Engineering College, Eurkee, and was an 
Executive Engineer in tbe Punjab in tbe Public Works Department. 
He was an Associate of tbe Institute of Civil Engineers, London. His 
first nephew, Manoratb Singb, son of Gulab Singb, is in tbe Punjab 
•Judicial Service and tbe second, Harain Singb, a Professor in tbe 
Aitcbison College, Lahore. 

Bbagwan Singb, eldest son of Bakbsbi Amar Singb, was an Extr-i 
Assistant Commissioner and retired in 1913. 

Of tbe other members of tbe family, Bakbsbi Jaggat Singb enter- 
ed tbe 5tb Bengal Cavalry in 1857 and saw active service in tbe Bhu- 
tan War. For intelligence work as a Risaldar in tbe 18tb Bengal 
Cavalry, which be did in tbe guise of a religious mendicant during the 
Second Afghan War, be was granted 1,000 acres of land and tbe title 
■of Sardar Bahadur. He retired as a Eisaldar-Major in 1891 with tbe 
honorary rank of Captain and died in 1919. Another, Bakbsbi Hardeo 
Singb, was a Sub-Inspector of Police in tbe H.-W. Frontier Province. 

Bakbsbi Manb Singb bad three sons, Bakbsbi Dal Singb, Mastan 
Singb and Gobar Singb. Bakbsbi Dal Singb is said to have been a 
military attendant of Maharaja Eanjit Singb. Bakbsbi Mastan Singb 
was a Kardar of Sangboi in tbe Jbelum district. Bakbsbi Eacbbpal 
Singb, great-grandson of Bakbsbi Dal Singb, was educated at tbe Gov- 
•emment College, Lahore, and served as a Sub-Divisional clerk from 1902 
to 1906. He is now a practising la'wyer. Of bis four sons, tbe eldest, 
Manobar Singb, is in tbe Punjab Judicial Service. 

Tbe family pays an annual revenue amounting to about Es. 16,500. 
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The Dhund Tribe. 

The Dhunds inhabit a portion of the hills to the north of the Ra- 
walpindi district between Hazara and Mnrree. There is no evidence' 
that the tribe is of Hindu origin, and it is more likely that like their 
neighbours, the Tarins, the Dilazaks and Gakhars, they emigrated to 
Hazara from the north-west. But they themselves have no doubt upon, 
the point. They trace their genealogy to Abbas, the paternal uncle of 
Brophet ^iuhammad. Brom this ancestor the Daudpotras of Baha- 
walpur also claim descent, and the pretensions of both tribes are equally 
ridiculous. One of the traditions of the Dhunds seems to point to a, 
Central Asian origin. It is stated that Takht Khan, one of the tribe, 
married the sister of Timur or Tamerlane, and accompanied him to 
Delhi. There Takht Khan remained, and his descendants after him, 
till the reign of Shah Jahan, when Zorab Khan, who had no children 
born to him in Delhi, thought that he would be more fortunate in his 
native country, and set out to return there. He reached the little vil- 
lage of Darankot, some three miles from Kahuta in Rawalpindi, where 
a son, Jai Khan, was born to him. Jai Khan himself had twenty-two 
sons, from four of whom have descended the Jadwal, Dhund, Sarura 
and Tanauli tribes. Of these, Khalura or Kulu Rai was the ancestor 

of the Dhunds. He was directed by the Emperor to go to Kashmir and 
bring to reason the governor, who was in open rebellion. He set oS 

with Dhurma, the son of Manakari, both armed with bows and arrows. 
By slaying a notorious man-eating tiger, which according to iradition 
was then ravaging the country, they managed to win the approbation of 

the JSTawab, and the two friends left Kashmir with valuable presents, 
and each taking with him as his wife a daughter of the Nawab. liy his. 
Kashmir wife Khalura had two sons, Kund Khan and Kor Khan, from, 
the former of whom have descended the Dhunds. By another ivifo of 
the Khatwal tribe he had two sons, Baz Khan and Burcha Khan. The 
Dhunds remained in Hazara for six generations, and then spread over 
the hill country, occupying Kahuta, Murree and Dewal. 

; From an illegitimate son of Khalura the Satis, inhabiting the same 
couhtiy, are said to have sprung, though they themselves deny any con-' 
nection with Dhunds, whose bitter enemies they are. The Dhunds have 
ever been a lawless, untractable race, but their courage is not equal to 
their disposition to do evil. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh in 1837 almost extermiaated them. Tliey, 
the Satis, and several other mountain tribes, had taken the opportunity 
of the repulse of the Sikhs at Jamrud- and the death of Sardar Hari 
Singh to rise in revolt. Their country had been made over to Gulab 
Smgh, and when he had reduced Tusafzai to something like order, he- 
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marched witli twenty thousand men, regulars and irregulars, to crush 
'the revolt in the Murree and Hazara hills. At first the insurgents were 
^successful. Under the leadership of Shamas Khan, a Sudhan, who had 
been a confidential follower of Eaja Dhian Singh, the whole country had 
risen, and all the hill forts of the Jammu Eaja had fallen into their 
hands. But Gulah Singh bided his time. He made Kahuta his head- 
'^uarters, and very soon his promises and his bribes brought disunion into 
the hostile camp. When he had so worked upon the chiefs that none 
knew whom to trust, he marched into the hills, burning the crops and the 
villages as he advanced, and offering a reward of a rupee for the head 
•of every man, woman or child connected with the insurgents. The 
wretched people, divided among themselves, and confounded by this 
display of ferocity in their enemy, made little resistance. They were 
hunted down like wild beasts in every direction, and massacred with- 
out pity, men and women alike. At length Gulab Singh ordered the 
women to be spared and kept as prisoners with the army, and there was 
soon to be seen following each division a troop of half-clothed starv- 
ing females, driven like cattle by day, and at night penned in a thorn 
enclosure, and exposed to the utmost brutality of the soldiery. Only 
a few hundred of these women out of several thousand reached J ammu. 
These, with the exception of a few of the handsomest reserved for 
Gulab Singh^s zanana were sold as slaves. It is said, though the state- 
ment may be an exaggeration, that twelve thousand of the Bhunds, 
Satis and Sudhans perished in this hill campaign. Certain it is that 
some parts of the hills, before well peopled and fertile, became as a de- 
sert; men were not left sufficient to till the fields; and a famine in the 
next year swept off many of the miserable survivors of Gulab Singh’s 
revenge. 

This terrible punishment was, however, soon forgotten by the 
Dhunds. In September 1857, thinking a time favourable for revolt had 
arrived, they conspired with the Kharals and their kinsmen of Hazara, 
and planned an attack on the hill station of Murree. But warning had 
been received in time of the proposed attack, and when the enemy, three 
hundred strong, advanced on the night of the 2nd of September expect- 
ing an easy victory and abundant spoil, they were surprised and driven 
back and the next day, on the arrival of troops from Eawalpindi, the 
Dhund country to the north-west of Murree was entered and eleven vil- 
lages of the rebels burnt ; while fifteen of the ringleaders, who were sub- 
sequently captured, suffered death. 

Mansabdar Khan was at one time the only man of any consideration 
=among the Dhunds. He held a jagir of Es. 1,080, and was a Tahsildar 
in the province until 1887. On his death in 1903 three-fourths of the 
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jagir was resiomed, and the remaining' fourth descended to his eldest son^ 
Si^ndar l^an, who was a Naib-Tahsildar in the Amritsar district, andt 
a i)ivisionai ij^bari for the Eawalpindi Divison. He was in no sense a^ 
chief and had no influence in the tribe, whose ideas are extremely de- 
mocratic. At the present time the names of Muhammad Afzal TTIian 
{Lamharda/r, InoTn-KhoT and Jagirdav), Muhammad Hasham (g, 

retired Subedar-l^ajor and a Lamhardar), Nazar Muhammad Khan (a 
Zaildar and a mMaii holder and a jagirdar), Muhammad Arbab Khan (a 
Sub-Inspector in the Co-operative Credit Societies), Mir Dad Jhan (a 
Lamhardar), Feroze Khan (a Lamhardow)} Muhammad Afsar tnian (a 
Lamhardar and an owner of four squares of land in the Sargodha dis- 
trict), Khushal Khan (an owner of two squares of land in the Ly allpur 
district), and Nur Khan (a big contractor) may be mentioned as the re- 
presentative men of this tribe. 
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The Mtthiyal Tribe * 

Mention may Leie be made of another tribe, consisting of seyen 
branches, Datt, Chhibbar, Vaid, Bali, Mohan, Lan and Bhimwal. The 
Muhiyals are mostly found in the Jhelum and Eawalpindi districts. 
They haye been hereditary agricnltnrists from time immemorial, and 
though Brahman by origin, lay no claim to the priestly function, and 
despise the life of indolence led by the ordinary Brahman. They are an 
enterprising and a spirited race, and their loyalty and devotion to duty 
in the past have been recognised by the Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh 
rulers of the Punjab by the grant of large jagw of land, which their 
descendants are still enjoying. Under the British Government also 
many Muhiyals are found occupying positions of trust and distinction. 
They have contributed many good soldiers and civil officers to the service 
of Government. 

The Muhiyals claim to have exercised, at various times and places, 
sovereignty over wide areas. Thus the Batts believe that at one time 
their ancestors established a dynasty in Arabia, and later at Kabul, 
where it is known that a Brahmin dynasty reigned from a.d. 860 to 
A.D. 950. The Chhibbars again claim to have ruled at Bhera, which 
is still the residence of several Muhiyals, and which is said to have been 
know as Chhihhran-di-rajdhani. 

It may be added that Muhiyals form a community which, 
even to-day, eschew the occupation of shopkeeping (Banya’s work) 
and prefer to follow the military profession or that of civil administra- 
tors. They marry among themselves and avoid giving their daughters 
to the Brahmans. They employ the titles of Bakhshi, Mehta, Eaizada 
or Diwan, for themselves, and retain a peculiar sense of tribal pride. 


* This not® was written by Mr. ( tiis EUoellenoy Sir) H. D. Craik, I.C.S. 
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KHAN SHER AHMAD KHAN, SAGRI, OF MAKHAD. 


Karam Khan* 

1 


GHAZI KHAN. 
I 


Abbas Khan. 


Haidar Khan* 

) Daria Khan* 

Malik Khan. I 

Shahan Shah* 

ZaUd Icban. 

Ghulam Mustafa Khan 
(died 1861). 

Ghulv.m Muhammad Khan 
(died 1887). 


3Paqir Mulhammad Sultan Muhammad Pir Muhammad 
Khan Khan Khan 

(died 1890). 1 (died 1888). 

I Two generations. 

Sher Muhammad 
Khan 
(died 1932). 

j r 


Dost ly^uhammad 
Khan 

(died 1921)* 


Three generations. 


Ghulam Sarwar 
Khan 

(born 1886). 
Three sons. 


J 

Amir Sher Ali 
Kuan 

(died 1 ^ 89 ). 


Ghulam Murtaza 
Khan 

(born I 89 O). 

^ ' 

Pour sons. 


Ghulam Sarfraz 
Khan 

(born 1891). 


r 


I 


Sher Afgan KHAN SHER Qamar-uz- Habib 
Khan AHMAD KHAN Zaman DUah 

(died 1902). (born 1904). Khan Khan 

(died 1920). (died 1920). 


Nasrullah SaifuUah 

Khan Khan 

(died 1922). (born 1026). 


Slier Alimad Kliaii^ the present head of the Sagri Pathans of 
liiakhad, claims relationship with members of the family who were 
chiefs before Ghulam Mustafa Khan, his ancestor. 

Abbas Khan expelled the last chief of the family, Shadi Khan, in 
iftie time of Ahmad Shah Durrani, and ruled as Khan at Makhad, his 
brother, Kajam, officiating as his deputy at Shakardara on the Kohat 
iside of the Indus, with the title of Malik. Daria Khan, Ghulam Mustafa 
Khan’s great-grandfather, appears to have been a man of some import- 
ance, as is evidenced by a sanad and title which he received from Ahmad 
Shah; but nothing is known of his children till we come to Ghulam 
Mustafa Khan, who ousted the descendants of Abbas Khan in the first 
quarter of the last century and was leader of the clan at annexation. 

In the time of the Durrani Kings, Sagri Khan paid no revenue be- 
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yond an annual tribute of eighty fat-tailed sheep. He had, however, to 
furnish eighty sowars for the King’s service, when required. Later on 
the Sikhs put a cash settlement on the Rawalpindi lands, leaving one- 
eighth of the revenue as an allowance to the chief. The revenue, of 
which he thus received one-eighth, included the customs duties, the 
income from gold washings in the river Indus and the tolls levied at 
the Makhad ferry. 

At annexation the customs duties were abolished, and Government,, 
by way of compensation and for the loss of power to which the chief had 
to submit, granted to Ghulam Mustafa Khan and his lineal male heirs^ 
in perpetuity one-fourth of the land revenue of Makhad and of the- 
proceeds of the gold washings and ferry, instead of the one-eighth which 
he had hitherto enjoyed. 

In 1848-49 Ghulam Mustafa Khan was conspicuous for the fidelity 
with which he adhered to the British. He resisted all attempts of the* 
Sikh and Afghan leaders to win him over; and he not only maintained 
hdmself in Makhad and Shakardara, but also succeeded in an attack on 
the fort of Jabi, then garrisoned by the Sikh insurgents. He lived till 
1861; but during the latter years of his life his son, Ghulam Muham- 
mad Khan, took an active part in the management of family affairs. 
He was as loyal as his father had been, and in 1857 placed a body of 
his followers, horse and foot, at the disposal of the district officer. He 
was one of the three great landed proprietors of Rawalpindi who were^ 
exempted from most of the provisions of the Arms Act as great Sar- 
dars and jagirdars of the Punjab ”. His influence was always exer-- 
cised in the interests of Government; and as Makhad lies on the bank 
of the Indus, in the extreme south-west corner of the district, apd is 
not easily accessible, his assistance was often of great value. He man- 
aged several rahlis on behalf of Government on favoiirable terms, and 
helped to supply fxiel for the Indus Flotilla when steamers navigated 
the Indus as far as Makhad. Unfortunately he had exaggerated ideas 
of his rights and authority, and was generally engaged in feuds with 
the Shakardara Maliks on the Kohat side of the river ; with the Para- 
chas of Makhad, traders whose transactions extend to Turkistan and the 
Khanates; and, more recently, with his undutiful younger sons. He 
was entrusted with piagisterial powers for some years, and wLep he 
went on a pilgrimage to Mepca these were temporarily conferred on hi^ ' 
eldest son, Fakir Muhamipad Khan; but the latfer made himself im- 
popular with the people generally, and his father being old and infirm 
the exercise of the powers was discontinued. 

Ghulam Muhammad Khan died in 1887 leaving four sons ; two, . 
Fakir Muhammad Khan and Dost Muhammad Khan, by a lady of equal 
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rank witt Mmself ; and two, Snltan MTikammad Han and Pir ifaliam- 
mad Ehan, by a woman of inferior position. In accordance with the 
family custom, the jagir descends to a single select member, subject ta 
the power of fixing suitable allowances, in case of necessity, for the- 
junior members. 

Ghulam Muhammad Khan during his lifetime had obtained the 
recognition by Government of his eldest son. Fakir Muhammad Khan, as. 
his successor; and he made separate provisions for his sons by the second 
wife, and obliged them to live in Shakardara. There thus arose a 'So- 
lent quarrel between Fakir Muhammad, his father, and his uterine 
brother on one side, and his two half brothers on the other. This- 
quarrel unfortunately continued amongst the brothers for many years. 

The one-fourth of the land revenue of Makhad was estimated at the- 
time of the grant in 1850 to amount to Es. 672 per annum, but the 
assessments of the seven villages comprised in the Makhad ilaqa were, 
afterwards increased at the revision of the settlement, and the allowance 
amounted to Es. 1,570. The villages are Ingra, Eulvwan, Kani, Makhad, 
Kaka, Kara and Hadowali. 

The Khan of Makhad is also the jagirdar of Shakardara in the 

Kohat district, and receives one-fourth of the income derived from the= 
grazing in rakh Topi, which was formerly included in ilaqa Makhad. 

Fakir Muhammad Khan died in 1890 and was succeeded by his 
son, Sher l^fuhammad Khan, who was then a minor. Sher Muhammad 
Khan was extremely unpopular, always at variance with the Paraphas 
of Makhad, and had absolutely no inSuence with his clan. Sis uncle, 
Dost Muhammad Khan, with whom he was on bad terms, was on the 
other hand very influential. Dost Muhammad Khan was a Zaildar of 
Makhad, and on his death in 1921 his son, Ghulam Sarwar K^au, suc- 
ceeded him to the Zaildan. But as the latter did not perform his duties 
properly Sher Ahmed Khan was made Zaildaf in his place. Sher Ah^ 
mad Khan was educated at the Aitchison College and was invested with, 
the powers of an Honorary Magistrate in 1935. 
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KHAN BAHADUR NAWAB MALIK GHULAM MUHAMMAD KHAN 
jODHRA,OFPINDIGHEB. 


MALIK SHAHBAZ KHAN. 
Two generations. 


Aulia j^hau. 

Amanai Kban. 

! 


Three other 
sons. 



1 



Nawab^ Khan. 

Pateh Inhan. 

Ghulam Muhammad 

Khan. 

AUahyar Khan 
(died 1849). 

AUahyar Khan 
(died 1876). 

— 

Auly 

(diec 

a ^Kban 

1 1896). 


Fateh Khan 
(died 1876). 



f_ 


1 

Nawab^ Khan 
(died I 9 O 6 ). 

Amanat Khan 
(died 1883). 

Two generations. 

Kban Sahib 
Muhammad 

Amir Kban 
(born 1867). 

Two generations. 



1 


Khan Bahadur 
Nawab Malik Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan 
(born 1863). 

AUahyar Khan 
(bom 1883). 

I 

Jang Bahadur 

Khan 

(born 1876). 

Two generations. 

Muhammad 
Zamurrad Khan 
(born 1880). 

J'hree sons. 


Sarfraz Hussain 
, (born 1921 . 


The Jodhras are «a Miisliin tribe of Rajput descent; close 
neighbours of the Gbebas, with whom they intermarry, and with w’hom, 
in old days, they were perpetually fighting. They inhabit the p^trgana 
of Pindigheb in the Attock district, stretching along the river Indus 
from Mirzapur to within twelve miles of Attock. The tribe has its 
name from Jodhra, who is said to have adopted Islam in the eleventh 
-century, during the reign of Sultan Mahmud. He settled in Jammu, 
where his descendants lived for some generations till the time of Bhosi 
Khan, who removed to Dirahti, near where Pindigheb now stands. His 
grandson, Shahbaz Khan, hunting near his home, was met by a devotee, 
Bhor Sultan, who addressed him in mysterious language and told him 
he would not be fortunate unless he moved his colony to the right bank 
•of the Sil, here a wide, sandy nulla. Shahbaz took the advice and built 
Pindigheb and many villages were founded in its neighbourhood by him 
and his successors. 
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Tte first Malik wlio became of my importance was Aulia Eban, 
who early in the eighteenth centnry overran the tlaqas of Nala, Sohan,, 
Sil and Talagang, and held them throughout his life. His son, Amanat^ 
was equally powerful. Nominally subject to the Sukarchakia chiefs he^ 
paid but a small tribute, and with his troops held the country his father 
had ruled. Not so fortunate was Nawab Khan, his son. This chief 
held in farm from Eanjit Singh the ilaqas of Sil and Bala Gheb. In 
1813 iie rebelled, but was not able to hold his own against the Sikhs and 
fled to Kohat, where he died in exile. His brother, Ghulam Muham- 
mad Khan, succeeded him, being allowed one-fourth of the revenues of 
Sil. In the battle of Akora, near Attock in 1827, Ghulam Muhammad 
fought under Atar Singh and Budh Singh Sindhanwalia against 
Sayad Ahmad, and no long time afterwards he was assassinated 
by his rival and enemy, Eai Muhammad Khan Gheba at 
Amritsar, whither both had been summoned by the Maharaja. Allah- 
yar Khan succeeded to the estate; but of this chief there is little to re- 
cord. He did good service in 1848-49, and with his five horsemen as- 
sisted in keeping open the communication between Captain Nicholson, 
and lieutenants Edwardes and Taylor. At annexation he was only in 
possession of Dhulian, w^orth Hs. 750, and a well at Pindigheb, worth 
Es. 30. He died shortly after annexation leaving two minor sons. 

The Government treated them with liberality, and the position of 
the family thus became much better than it was in Sikh days. The iwo 
brothers, received a jagir and were also allowed the chahdra'm^ or one- 
fourth of the revenue, in many villages which had formed part of the- 
ancestral estate of the family-. 

Malik Aulia ELhan showed himself actively loyal in 1857, and re- 
ceived a khilat of Es. 400. He was a man of strong character, and be- 
came a very influential personage in the district. Like Sardar Fateh 
Khan of Kot and Ghulam Muhammad Khan of Makhad, he was alwaya 
considered exempt from most of the provisions of the Arms Act, as one 
of the great Sardars and jagirdars of the Punjab. He married the 
daughter of Sardar Fateh Khan of Kot, and thus ended the long-standing- 
feud between the families. 

The family hold in perpetuity a jagir of the village of Notalia, 
valued at Es. 900, and rnaufis in 'maiizas Pindigheb and Naushahra 
amounting to Es. 103. Malik Aulia Khan’s share in these grants was 
two-thirds, the brothers having inherited their father’s estate in the 
proportion of two-thirds to Aulia Khan and one-third to Fateh Khan. 
Besides this, the family enjoy chaharmi inams in perpetuity in 
thirty villages amounting to Es. 2,703, and Malik Aulia Khan had a 
ftirther iriam of Es. 641 for life. He died in 1896, when his eldest son 
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Gh-ulam Muhammad Ehan, became the head of the family. He 38 a 
Zaildar aud a Provincial Darbari and the exemptions under the Arms Act 
have been continued in his favour. In 1912 he became an Honorary 
Magistrate and continued to act as such until 1929. In 1913 he was 
granted the title of Khan Bahadur and five years later was awarded 
the title of Nawab. For his good work during the Great War he was 
given 10 squares of land in the Montgomery district. Khan Bihadiir 
Kawab Malik Ghulam Muhammad Khan’s son, Malik Allah i^ar Khan, 
became an Honorary Magistrate in 1929, and is still working in this 
■capacity. His son, Sarfraz Hussain, is being educated at the Muslim 
University, Aligarh. The younger brother of the above mentioned 
Kawab, Malik Jang Bahadm Khan, has been granted a jagir of Rs. 250 
per annum. On his death, however, only half of his jagir will descend 
to his son, Malik Muhammad Nawaz Khan. The youngest brother ot 
the Nawab, Malik Muhammad Zamuxrad Khan has three sons. The 
-first, Malik Muhammad Sarfraz Khan was educated at the Aitchison Col- 
lege and is now an Extra Assistant Commissioner. The second, Malik 
Muhammad Amanat Khan, is a B.Sc. in Agriculture of the Edinburgh 
University and is now an Associate Professor of Agriculture in the 
Agricultural College, lyallpur. Malik Muhammad Akbar Khan is an 
Honorary Captain in 1/2 Punjab Regiment. The title of Klian Sahib 
was conferred on him in 1917 for his services in the Great War and he 
was granted seven squares of land. Khan Sahib Captain Malik Akoar 
TThnn has in turn four sons, one of whom, Muhammad Aulia Khan, is 
serving in the Territorials as Subedar. 

Nawab Khan’s father, Malik Fateh Khan, like his brother, showed 
himself actively loyal in 1857, and received a small khilat. He died in 
1876, and Nawab Khan, his eldest son, was then made a Divisional Dar- 
bari. Malik Fateh Khan, as already stated, held one-third share in the 
family jagir and inam. This was continued to his sons; Nawab Khan 
receiving a one-half share, and the younger sons between them the other 
half. But as regards the jagirs and muafis, this distribution was only 
to affect the holders at that time. It was decided that the share held by 
Nawab Khan should descend integrally to the eldest son in each gene- 
ration, and as each younger son of Fateh Khan died his share should 
lapse to Nawab Khan or his representative. MaHk Nawab Khan offered 
his services to Government on more than one occasion in connection with 
affairs in Afghanistan and on the North-West Frontier generally. He 
died in 1906 and his nephew, Muhammad Akbar Khan, succeeded to his 
uncle’s share of the jagirs and inams. Muhammad Akbar Khan is a 
Zaildar and a Divisional Darbari. 
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A ALIK AFZAL AHME0 KHATTAR. 


ABDULLAH KHAN. 


Khair-ud-Din 

Khan. 


Two other sons 
(dead). 


Fazl Khan 
(died IB5S). 


Nawab Khan 
(died l909}> 

Two generations. 


Karm Khan. 
Three sons. 


Fateh Khan 
(died 1880). 


r I I 

Ahmad Khan Haq Niwa25 Nawazash Ali. 
(died 1936). (bom l9l9). 


Sher Khan 
(dead). 

Lai Khan 
(died 1917). 

I 

Khndadad Khan 
(bom 1868). 

1 

Muhammad Sadiq 
(born 1921). 


Muhammad Khan 
(dead). 

Karam Khan 
(died I9i9). 

Bab Niwaz Khan 
(born 1919). 

NawalT Khan 
(died 1926). 


Kale Khan 
(died 1895). 


Dost I^hammad 
Khan 

(died 1926). 


Ohulam Ahmad 
Khan 

(born 1903). 
Two sons. 


Muhammad 
Hayat Khan 
(born 1917). 


Khudadad Khan 
(died 1894). 

J ahan^ad Khan 
(died 1916), 

Akbar Khan 
(bom 1908). 

1 

Muhammad 
Hamid Akbar. 


r * — 1 

MALIK APZAL AHMED Iftikhar Ahmad 

(bom 1926). (born 1926). 

It is not easy to determine with, certainty the origin of the 
Kbattars, but it seems probable tbat tbey were originally natives of 
Kborsan, and came to India witb tbe first Muslim invaders. 
Tbey trace tbeir genealogy up to Eutab Sbab or Eutab-ud-Din (nick- 
named Aibak, from bis broken finger, and Lakh Bakhsh, from bis 
liberality), wbo was for many years tbe Viceroy of Sbabab-ud-TJin 
Gbauri in India, and wbo afterwards bimself reigned, tbe first of tbe 
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Slave Eings. But this story is certainly false. Tlie Kutab Sbah of: 
Ebattar genealogies bad nine sons, while Eutab Sbab Aibak bad no 
child of bis own ; Aram Sbab, who succeeded him, being an adopted son,. 
The Awans, the Ebokbars and the Ebattars seem to have bad a com- 
mon origin, all tracing their pedigree back to Eutab Sbab, who may 
have lived about the beginning of the eleventh century, and who prob- 
ably came to India with one of the invading armies of Sultan Mahmud 
Q-baznavi. TTia nine sons were named, Torai, Haji, A fi k, Dusa, Gulgan^ 
Ebandan, Ebokbar, Gbora and Cboban. The two first remained in 
Afghanistan, and Afik and Dusa were killed in battle, leaving no- 
issue. Erom Ebokbar have descended the Ebokbars of Hafizabad in 
the Gujranwala district, in no way connected with the Ebokbars ot 
Pind Dadan Eban, who are of Rajput descent. 

The Ebattars have descended from Cboban, the youngest son. 
Erom two of Cboban’s sons, Hamir and Pasin, have descended some of 
the Awans of the Amritsar and Sialkot district. To Gbora tke 
Awans of Rawalpindi and Jbelum, Gujrat and Jullundur trace their 
origin, while Gulgan also has Awan descendants in Sialkot and Rawal- 
pindi. The Awans of the Sialkot villages, Jandiala, Rawal, Milklia 
and Saroba, and those of Narowal in Amritsar, trace from Diirj, a 
brother of Eutab Sbab. Cboban, the ancestor of the Ebattar tribe, 
who is said to have been an officer of Sultan Mahmud, marched against 
Eilab, then a large town on the Indus, fifteen miles below Attock, and 
after a short siege took it from the Hindu chief, Raj Deo, and made it 
bis bead-quarters. About the same time bis brother, Ebokbar, bad 
settled at Eusak in Jbelum, later held by the Janjuabs and famous for- 
its almost impregnable fort, long besieged in vain by Ran jit Singh. 

To Gbora or Gbolsa bad been assigned Sakesar, and to Gulgan a strip 
of land along the river Jbelum. Eor many years the descendants of- 
Cboban held Nilab without opposition till the days of Ebattar Eban 
in the sixth generation from Cboban. The Hindus, growing powerful, 
drove the tribe out of Hilab and compelled them to leave TriJia. for Af- 
ghanistan, where Ebattar Eban, about the year 11T5, entered the ser- 
vice of Muhammad Gbauri, who bad just overrun the province ot. 
Ghazni and was preparing to attack India. With him, Ebattar Eban 
returned to the Punjab and recovered Nilab by a strategem. He dress- 
ed bis men as merchants, and entered the town as if for trade, with 
large boxes filled with arms. Ho sooner bad they got within the w alls, 
than the disguise was thrown off, every man seized bis weapons, and the 
town, taken by surprise, was captured. The tribe now took the name 
of their leader Ebattar. They were subordinate to the Imperial gov- 
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ernor of Attock, Langar Kliaii, wIlo afterwards became Viceroy at 
Laiiore. 

About this time the Khattars are said to have abandoned 
Islam. The tradition is that a jogi or ascetic came to !Nilab, and 
by powerful enchantments induced the whole population to worship 
idols. He not only enchanted the people, but also the cattle, which 
gave blood instead of milk, till news of these prodigies reached the ' ars 
of the saint Isa Abdul Wahab** at Uch in the Leiah district who sent 
his son, Shah Nur Abd-ur-Eehman, to recall the people to the true faith. 
The apostle travelled to Hilab, and on the outskirts of the town he met 
an old woman, from whom he asked a draught of milk. She told him 
of the calamity which had befallen the cattle, but Abd-ur-Eehman in- 
sisted on her attempting to milk, and as a reward for her faith pur« 
white milk flowed from the udder of the cow instead of blood. The 
jogi had heard of the saint’s arrival, and taking the form of a kite, 
came sailing down to watch his movements; but Abd-ur-Eehman was 
not deceived. He threw his shoe at the bird, which fell dead among 
the rocks, and the people, freed from enchantment, cast away their 
idols and returned to the faith of Muhammad. This curious legend 
seems to have been invented by the Khattars and Awans to account 
for the rise of a general belief in their Hindu origin, which they 
repudiate, asserting that, if they ever were idol worshippers, it was 
but a temporary lapse from Islam. 

Khattar Khan had six sons, Jand Khan, Isa Khan, Sarwar Klian, 
Kiroz Khan, Sahra Khan and Pahru Khan. About three generations 
after his death the tribe lost Hilab, but they took possession of the open 
country between Eawalpindi and the Indus, which became known by 
the name of Khattar. The descendants of land Khan took possession of 
the district called after them Jandal, between Khushalgarh and Nara, 
and the other sons settled in the neighbouring ilaqas^ driving out the 
Gujjars, and even their own kinsmen the Awans. 

Prom Piroz Khan, the fourth son of Khattar Khan, the Bahtar and 
Dhrek families have descended. His great-grandson was Eatna, from 
whom have descended the clan known as Eatial. Two generations later 
were Balu Khan and Isa Khan, from the former of whom have sprung 
the Balwans who inhabit Barota, where the river Haro flows into the 
Indus. The offspring of the latter is the clan Isial, whose location is in 
Ghoi Gariala and Dher to the south of Barota. Ghor Khan, the great- 

*Unfortunately for the legend, it is certain that Abdul Wahab did not come to Leiah 
before 1580. Perhaps, however, the saint alluded to maybe Abdnl KabirBbkhari whe. 
lived at Uch in. Babdwalpor at the end of the twelfth centniy, and from whom the Leiah 
saint was descended. 
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neptew of Balu Eiaii, founded tlie Gliarial clan who live at Akori* ISo 
for many generations the tribe grew and prospered. They wore not 
without good qualities, but were bad farmers, reckless and extravagant, 
and never became rich or distinguished. The best of their chiefs was 
txhairat Ali Khan, who left his home and went to seek his fortune at 
Delhi where he entered the service of an oJBScer of the Court and gradu- 
ally rose in favour till he was able to return home with a portion of the 
Khattar country, as an imperial grant, in jagir. His second son, Zul 
Kadir Khan, rebuilt the village of Dhrek, which had been founded long 
before by the Awans and named Rashidpur, but which had fallen into 
ruins. Salabat Khan, grandson of Ghairat Ali Khan, founded Kot 
Salabat Khan and Zindai. 

Little can be said of the history of the Khattars. Like their 
neighbours the Ghebas and Awans, they resisted the Sikhs as loa<r as 
they could, and, like them, resisted in vain. They assert that the Sikhs 
allowed them the fourth of the revenue as lords of the soil ; and in the 
later Sikh revenue papers there is mention of such a grant, but it is not 
stated in favour of which chiefs the alienation was made. 

When the Sikh kardar, Diwan Mul Raj, was besieged in Ha^^ara by 
the insurgents, Malik Ghulam Khan and Fateh Khan came to his aid 
and rescued him. Fateh Khan held in jagir the villages of Bahtar, 
Bhakwi, Kot Sadullah and Lundi, worth together Rs. 2,800 and pos- 
sessed considerable influence in the Rawalpindi district. His services 
after annexation of the province were always at the disposal of Govern- 
ment. In 1857 he furnished levies for guarding the ferries on tke Indus, 
and proved his loyalty in other >>rays. 

Fateh Khan died in 1880, and his chctharami of Rs. 24 OOO in 
Bahtar was then resumed. He was succeeded as chief of the Bliattar 
tribe by his son, Kale Khan. Another son, Khudadad Khan, also siir- 
vived him, and these two inherited a valuable patrimony; but they lost 

no time in getting themselves into debt by litigation about its parti- 
tion. 

Kale Khan lived at Bahtar and enjoyed a jagir and cJiaharami 
worth Rs. 375. His brother, Khudadad, lived at Kot Sadullah and 

without issue 

in 1894, was divided between the nephews, Karam Khan, Dost 
M^a^ad Khan and Jahandad Khan. The two latter also succeeddd 
to thett father s jagir, and their joint share was worth Rs. 698 in 1909. 

The share h^ by Karam Khan was worth Rs. 315 per annum. Dost 
Muhajnwad Khan was a Divisional Darbari but not a man of promin- 
ence. He lived at Bahtar. He died in 1926 and was succeeded by his 
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^eldest son, Navab Klian, who also died subsequently, hlawab Shan bad 
two sons, Afzal Ahmed, the present head of the Elattars, and Ifthhar 
A.hmad, who are being educated at Campbelipore; their estate being 
under the Court of Wards. 

Sher Khan, the younger brother of Fateh Khan, lived at Dhrek. He 
received a kMht worth Es. 200 for services rendered in the Mutiny, and 
enjoyed chaharamis worth about Es. 600. These were resumed at his 
death, except that of Dhrek worth Es. 83 per annum which was granted 
in perpetuity;, and which descended to his son, Lai Khan. The latter was 
2aiUar of Dharek and was one of the notable members of his family. He 
also enjoyed a grant for life of Es. 198 per annum. He died in 1917. 

Xawab Khan and Karm Khan, the sons of Fazal Khan lived at 
Dhrek, and succeeded to their father’s share, worth Es. 83 per annum, 
in the clialiarami of that village. This was increased in 1858 for services 
rendered during the Mutiny to Es. 300, to be shared between the 
brothers. Kawab Khan was made a Provincial Darbari in 1864. He and 
his brother were bitter enemies for many years, and in June, 1906 on ac- 
'Count of their continued misconduct and lawlessness Grovernment ordered 
the confiscation of their chaliamni jagirs, which were held subject to 
■good behaviour and the pleasure of Government. A siTml ar order was, 
•at the same time, passed regarding Kaim Khan, the son of Muhammad 
Khan, who was connected by marriage with the two sons of Fazal Khan. 
In addition Hawab Khan was deprived of his seat in Darbar and his 
brother of his membership of the Distiict Board. Hawab Khan died 
in 1909, and was succeeded by his son, SaiduEah Khan, who was made 
inamkhor and who died in 1921. Saidullah Khan was succeeded by his 
son, Ghulam Sarwar, who died in 1935. He was succeeded by his 
minor son Inambari Khan who may be considered as the represontative 
<of this branch. 
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KHAN BAHADUR MALIK MUHAMMAD AMIN KHAN. AWAN^ 
O B.E.. OF SHAMSABAD. 


MITHA KHAN. 

I 

AUahyar Khan. 


Hafiz Ghulam 
Ahmad. 


Muhammad Nasim. 
Three generations. 


Malik Firoz-ud 
Din. 


f- 


MaUk 
Boshan- 
ud-Din 
(died 
1893) . 


I 

Muham- 
mad 
Shafi 
(^ead) • 


Two 

genera- 

tions. 


Ahmad 

Din 

(died 

1934). 

Seven 

sons. 


1 

Ghulam 

Fazl 

Ja^ar 

Muham- 

Ghulam-. 

Jilani 

Khan 

Khan 

mad 

Qadir 

(died 

(dead). 

(born 

Qasim 

(died 

1934). 

1 

1863). 

(died 

1911). 

Nine 

sons. 

Two 

genera- 

tions. 

1 

Muham- 
mad Nazir 
(born 
1884). 

1889). 

Two 

genera- 

tions. 




Khan B&hadub 
Malik Muham- 
mad Amin 
Khan, O.B.B. 
(born 1875). 

\ 


Sher Muhammad 
(born 1878). 

Four sons. 


Muhammad Ahsan 
(born 1882). 

a.. I 
Three sons. 


Khan Sahib 
Abdul Haq 
(born 1891). 

Three sons. 


Muhammad Akram 
(born 1909). 


Muhammad Aslam Muhammad Sarwar Ghulam iFarid. 
(died 1923). (dead). (born 1908). 


i'Ifs 


Tlie origin of tlje Awan tribe, to •wMch. IVIalik Mubammad Amin 
Kban belongs, bas been tbe subject of much speculation. At one timo 
tbe Awans bave been considered of Hindu, at another of Afghan descent, 
and by some as tbe descendants of tbe so-called Hactrian Greeks. But 
there is nothing in tbe traditions of tbe Awans themselves to favour tbe 
last supposition, and, indeed, it is very doubtful whether any Greeks- 
settled in Bactria at all. Tbe probability is that every Greek in Alex- 
ander’s army turned bis back with joy upon India and tbe East, while 
tbe detachment of tbe army which remained behind in Bactria was com- 
posed of barbarian auxiliaries, from whom no historian or philologist 
would care to derive any tribe whatever. Tbe Awans are widely scat-- 
tered tbrongbont tbe Punjab. Thickest in Rawalpindi and Jbelum,. 
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Ttliey are nximeroiis in Shalipnr and Leiali, and even stretcli across tlie 
Indus into tlie Deraj at; and some three thousand inhabit the Yusafzai 
plain. There are many Awan villages in Grujrat and Sialkot, and a 
few in Amritsar and Jullundur. But all branches of the tribe are un- 
-unimous in stating that they originally came from the neighbourhood 
of Ghazni to India; and all trace their genealogy to Hazrat Ali, the 
-son-in-lavr of the Prophet. Eutab Shah, who came from Ghazni with 
Sultan Mahmud, was the common ancestor of the Awans, the Kliokhars 
and the Khattars, and in the history of Dost Muhammad Khan Diirek 
will be foxind some mention of the Awan connection with these tribi^s. 
‘The Awans seem first to have settled in Rawalpindi, where Shamir Khan 
built a town on the Indus which he called Shamirabad, after his own 
name. They gradually spread over the country, fighting witii the 
•Gujjars and their kinsmen, the Khattars, driving before them the Jan- 
j’uahs, who in very old days had taken possession of the Jhelum district, 

• and being in turn driven out of their holdings by the Gakhars, the most 
powerful tribe of all. It is not practicable to follow the history of the 
'Several branches of the Awan tribe. It was only in the Rawalpindi, 
Jhelum and Shahpur districts that they became of any political import- 
ance. In other parts of the Pimjab they appear as quiet peasants, not 
•such good agriculturists as the Jats, but still industrious and intelli- 
,gent. In Rawalpindi thej' held in old days the Ehattar country, and 
-still inhabit it though not as proprietors; and in this district Madhu 
Khan of Chihan, Samandar Khan of Sarwala and Sarafraz Khan of 
Jand Bugdial were once prominent men. In the Shahpur district the 
-Awans held the hilly coiintiy to the north-west, Jalar, Kaushehra and 
‘Sakesar, where the head of the tribe still resides; and in Jhelum the 
west of the district known as the Awan Kari ” between the Gabir 
river and Bannu. To the north of Rawalpindi live the Goleras, an 
-Awan clan, famous in old da 3 '‘s for their marauding propensities; but 
rthey are now few in number and have no chief of any note. 

There is little to relate of the Shamsabad family. The head of it 
^claims to have descended from Shamir Khan, who founded the village 
.and reclaimed the land between it and the Indus from the river, wliich 
is said to have then been a wide, shallow stream, with swamps and 
marshes of great extent on the left bank. Shamsabad lies just off the 
high road, and the residents seem to have thought themselves too ope«. 
to attack to meddle much in district or imperial politics, and lived 
•quietl^^ at their village while army after army marched past, Dellii- 
wards, without molesting them. At last, in 1813, the Kabul army, part 
<of which was investing Attock, chose Shamsabad for their camp, and 
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after Diwan Molikam Oliand had defeated the Afghans he destroyed the 
village, which he considered had favoured and assisted them. The 
Maharaja, however, restored the estate to the family, and the village 
was rehuilt at considerable expense. 

Up to 1844 the affairs of the family were managed by the eldest 
brother, Ghulam Ahmad ; hut about that time he retired in favour of the 
youngest brother, Uiroz-ud-Din, and devoted himself to the study of 
the Eoran, whence he obtained the designation of Hafiz. Firoz-ud-- 
Din had been in the Sikh service, and, owing to his superior intelli- 
gence and education, he soon took the lead in private and j.)uhlie 
affairs; and it was chiefly owing to his exertions that the family jiro- 
perty was much increased and improved. In 1848-49 he served under 
ISTieholson at Eamnagar, Margala, Find Dadan Khan and elsewliere,. 
and for his distinguished seiwices during those years the revenue as- 
signments, amounting to Es. 1,705, which he had held under the Sikli. 
Government, were increased to Rs. 2,205 and gi-anted in perpetuity. 

In 1857 Piroz-ud-Diu again showed his loyalty and cotirage, and» 
raising horse and foot, guarded the ferries on the Indus. General 
Mcholson haa a high opinion of the Malik, and wished to take him 
with his force to Delhi, hut at that time he could not he spared from 
his own district. For his service during the Mutiny he was reinstated 
in the appointment of Tahsildar, from which he had been removed in 
1855, and received a khillnt of Rs. 500. He remained a Tahsildar until 
1863, when he was obliged to retire from public life on account (>f old 
age and infirmity ; and an addition of Rs. 400 to his jciffir was made- 
for his life. 


Firoz-ud-Din died in 1867, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Eoshan-ud-Din, who inherited the perpetual jagii‘ of Rs. 2.200 in. 
Shamsabad. He received a kh-illvi at the Darbar held at Hassan Abdat 
in 1873, and was always ready to render any assistance in his power to 
the district authorities. He died in 1893 and was followed by his eldest 
son, Muhammad Amin, who was educated at the Aitchison College, 
where he held the Aitchison Scholarship for the Rawalpindi district.. 

u ammad Amin is a Zmldar and holds the family jagir. As the pre- 
sent head of the family, he succeeded to all the rights and privileges of 
his father. He is a Provincial Darbari and was invited to the Corona- 
tion Darbars held at Delhi in 1903 and 1911. In order to maintain the 
position of his family a special sanad was granted to him, authorising 
e family to adopt successors if need be, to the perpetual jagir. Except 
f» Y term of 1924 to 1926 Malik Muhammad Amiu Khau hae conli- 
8 y serve as a member of the Provincial Legislative Council from, 
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1913 onwards. He enjoys full confidence of tte GoYernment and of tlie 
public in many ways. He lias been a nominated member of tbe District 
Board from 1893 until recently. He ]ias been granted 6 rectangles of, 
land in the Lfower and Upper Chenab colonies. In 1915 the title of 
Khan Bahadur was conferred on him and he was made Honorary Ma- 
gistrate and Sub- Judge. During the War he served as Honorary Sec- 
retary of the Attock Branch of the Imperial Belief Bund and of the 
Central League Organisation. He was useful to the administration 
both during the iNTon-Co-operation movement of 1920 and the xted 
Shirt movement of 1931. He has been on various governmental com- 
mittees and Muslim organizations. For his services in the War he was 
awarded a sword of honour, a recruiting badge and the O.B.E., in ad- 
dition to ten squares of land in the Montgomery colony. The recruit- 
ing work and other activities of his and his family have been recorded 
in various publications relating to the Punjab and its share in that 
campaign. 

Khan Bahadur Malik Muhammad Amin Khan rendered valuable 
services to the Bhawalpur State also, in recognition of which he and his 
brother, Malik Muhammad Ahsan Khan, were granted about one hun- 
dred squares of land near Bahawalpur in 1909. The latter who was a 
Bisaldar in the Queen’s own Corps of Guides, but later resigned his 
commission, was also awarded by the Darbar a Jchilat for his recruiting' 
work. 

Maliks Sher Muhammad Khan and Abdul Haq, the younger 
brothers of the Khan Bahadur, are both graduates, and belong to che 
Punjab Provincial Service. The former was engaged in managing the 
Manidot Estate from 1915 to 1919 and was awarded a sword and several 
sanad,^. His translation of Douie^s Land Administration Manual, 
was highly appreciated b^" the Government. He is now enjoying a well- 
earned pension. His son, Malik Hamid Musa, is a qualified doctor and 
is working as House Surgeon in the King Edward Medical College^ 
Lahore. Malik Abdul Haq was made a Khan Sahib in 1921 and appoint- 
ed Director of Land Eecords a year later. He is at present serving as- 
Junior Secretary to the Financial Commissioners, Punjab. 

One of Khan Bahadur Malik Muhammad Ami-n Khan’s sons, Mu- 
hammad Akram Khan, is a Barrister-at-Law and a nominated member 
of the District Board, Attock : another Ghulam Farid Khan is a mili- 
tary cadet at the Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun. The Khan 
Bahadur’s two uncles, namely, Bisaldar Ghulam Qadir Khan and 
Malik Ghulam Jilani, had a distinguished record of service, for which 
the former was awarded sixteen squares of land in Sindh and the latter 
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five squares in the Jhelum colony. Both served in the Political Depart* 
ment^ the former as the Indian Officer in the Siestan Consulaite and the 
latter as Assistant Attache to Sardar Ayub Khan, Ex- Amir of Kabul, 
Both are now dead. A cousin of the Khan Bahadur, Malik Abdul 
Ouddus Khan, has considerable military service to his credit, having 
Joined the army during the War as a Jamadar and risen to the position 
of a Subedar in 2 /54th fSikhs. In recognition of his services he 
appointed an Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1927. 


L 
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CHAUDhRI FATEH KHAN OF CHAKRl. 


Hassu. 


LOKa. 

Five gen^ations. 
Baka IsZhan. 


Murad *Bakhsh* 

Brashid. 

MeJbra. 


Faiz l^akh^h. 


c 


r 


IMadat Khan. 


I 

Oliaudhri Sher 
Khan 

(died 187::;. 

Chaudhii 
Ahmad Khan 
(died 1011). 


Jahan Khan 

Three genera- 
tioni^ 


1 . 


Turrabaz Khan 

i 

\ 

Five genera- 
tions. 


Nur Khan Chaudhri Sultan 

(died 1874). Khan 

(died 1016). 


Hayat Khan 
(born 1887). 


CHAUDHRI FATEH KHAN 
(born 1006). 


-1 

Taj M ihammad 
Khan 

(born 1913). 


Tbe Alpials inliabit tlie country on tlie banks of tbe Soli an in the 
•southern portion of the Fateh jang’ Tahsil. They are admittedly a Raj- 
put tribe, and came to this district about the same time as the other 
Rajputs, about the fourteenth century, but they seem to have wandered 
through the country now contained in the Khushab and Talagang Tah- 
sils before finally settling down in their present home. The sub-division 
recorded at the census of 1901 as Manj Rajputs consisted almost entirely 
-of Alpials. They are a bold, lawless set of men, of fine ph 3 ’'sique, foiiner- 
ly much given to violent crime, and withal are good cultivators. 

The principal family of Alpials is that of the Ohaudhris of Cliakil, 
and at annexation Chaudhri Sher Khan was the head. He joined lludha 
IS^han Malal in his attempt to rival their neighbour, Sardar Fateh Khan 
of Kot, but the latter proved himself more than a match for them. Slier 
Khan was conspicuous for his support of the British, and after the battle 
of Gujrat (21st February, 1849) Nicholson, on his return to the Sindh 
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Sagar Doal), entrusted several duties to tim and found Mm usefuL 
Wlien Nadir Klian Gakhar attempted to raise nn insurrection in 1853, 
Ster Kk a-n did not debate wliat lie should do, like many othens. He* 
happened to be in Itawalpindi at the time, and casually heard of the 
matter; he instantly went off to the only European civil officer at the 
time in the station, and thus brought everything to light. He was re- 
warded by the grant of a pension of Rs. 250' per annum; and the rent 
free lands valued at that time at Es. 492, which he held under the Sikhs,, 
were continued to him and his nephews. 

In 1857 he was again conspicuous for his loyalty; he gave valuable' 
information from time to time, furnished levies, went with the Vom- 
missioner to Murree, and rendered service during the outbreak there. 
He also assisted in the pursuit of some mutinous sepoys, who were killed 
after a desparate resistance, and escorted life prisoners to Multan. His^ 
revenue assignments were increased from Rs. 492 to Rs. 750, of which 
Es. 500 were granted in perpetuity, and he received a khilat of Rs. 500. 
When the country was disarmed he was allowed to retain fifteen guns^ 
and fifteen shields. 

Chaudhri Sher Khan died in 1875, and was succeeded in his per- 
petual jagir, worth Rs. 594 per annum, and his seat in Darbar, by his- 
son, Ahmad Khan, a quiet, unassuming man of good character, who was- 
a Zaildar and possessed considerable influence in his tlaqa. He died in 
1914, leaving two sons, Sultan Khan and Hayat Khan. Both rose to be* 
Subedars in 67th Punjab Regiment. During the Great War both served 
in Mesopotamia. Chaudhri Sultan Khan supplied a hundred recruits in 
the beginning of the War and later died in the field of battle at Nasriah 
on 28th July, 1918, A mention of his meritorious services was made in 
the Regimental Order. Chaudhri Hayat Khan had to return to India 
owing to ill-health. After his return he furnished over sis hundred re- 
cruits and was awarded several sanads and the recruiting badge. He- 
rejoined his regiment in the Black Sea in 1918, and acted as one of 
Subedar-Majors. His regiment returned to India in 1920. On the 
visit to India of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, Chaudhrr- 
Hayat Khan was selected as one of the five Indian officers to look, 
after the Garden Party at which the Duke was entertained. In 1922 
he again attended the Darbar at Delhi on the occasion of the visit of 
the then Prince of Wales. He was awarded several medals including the 
Waziristan Force Medal. After his retirement in 1929 he was appoint- 
ed an Honorary Magistrate. The eldest son of Chaudhri Sultan Khan,. 
Chaudhri Fateh Khan, after having obtained his diploma from the 
Aitchison College, Lahore, in 1925, entered the army as Jamadar, but, im 
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1933^ was selected as a cadet for tlie Indian Military Academy, Dehra 
Dun. In 1935 he topped tte list in tlie final examination and was com- 
missioned as Lieutenant and posted to a British, regiment for one year. 
He lias been recognised by tbe Grovernment as tbe bead of tbe family 
and awarded seven squares of land. Cbandbri Taj Mnbaminad Ivban, 
tbe younger son of Cbandbri Stdtan Kban, was recruited as a cadet in 
l/2nd Pnnjab Regiment but conld not continue bis career tbrougb ill- 
bealtb. He is now a Zaildar in bis ilaqa. 

Among other members of tbe family Gbulam Mubammad Kban, son 
of Is nr Kban, was granted five squares of land for bis loyal assistance tO' 
tbe district administration. Subedar Aurangzeb Klian served in the War 
and is now on tbe retired list. 
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MAUK NAWAB KHAN OF MALAL. 


AJfANAT KHAN. 
Sardar Khan. 
SarfrazlKhan. 


Hayat Khan 
(dead). 

Kive genera- 
tions. 


Fateh Khan 
(dead). 


Budha Khan 
(died 1866). 


Sher Khan 
(dead). 


r 

I 

1 

1 

1 


"1 

jUlabyar 

Karam 

Darab 

Khan 

Hayat 

Sardar 

Sardar 

Kb^ 

Khan 

Khan 

Sahib 

Khan 

Sher 

Mehr 

(died 

(died 

(died 

Sardar 

(died 

Khan 

Khan 

1869). 

1 

1915). 

1915). 

Fateh 

1914). 

(died 

(born 

Khan 

1 

1920). 

1865). 

Three 

Two 

Two 

(died 

Three 

Two 

:genera- 

genera- 

genera- 

1922). 

genera- 

Two 

tdons. 

tions. 

tions. 

1 

tions. 

genera- 

tions. 

genera- 

tions. 


MAI^T 




CiIK Anrongzeb 

NAWAB Khan 

khan (died 1884). 
4boEn 1874). 


I 


Lai Khan 
(born 1884). 

Gulsher 

Khan 

(born 1912). 


Aurangzeb 

Khan 

(born 1891). 

Three 

sons. 


Karam Dad 
Khan 

(born 1893). 

I 

Fateh 

Khan. 


■ ■ I 

Ayub Khan Bahadur Khan Ayub Khan 
(died 1898). (born l9oi). (born 1903). 


Muhammad Khan 
(born 1907). 


There is little to relate of this family, which calls itself Bhandial, 
•from Eai Bhandi Beg, an imaginary Mughal ancestor, but is, in reality, 
Eajput descent, like the Ghebas., to which tribe it belongs. As was the 
case with most of the Muslim families of the Eawalpindi district, 
it was flourishing under the Empire, and, after fighting for some time 
with more or less success against the Sikhs, was at last reduced to 
•obedience. The Malal Maliks were allowed, like the Eais of Xot and the 
Maliks of Pindigheb, a fourth share of the revenue of their villages, and 
when Prince Nao Nihal Singh held the ilaqas in 1836, Budha Khan re- 
ceived in jagir the village of Khadwal, worth Es. 900. This Malik was 
one of the men who assassinated Eai Muhammad Khan of Kot in the fort 
ci Pagh by order of Sardar Atar Singh Kalianwala. The son of the 
-murdered man well avenged his father,- and killed all Budha Khan’s 
family, with the exception of one or two who contrived to escape. There 
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Had been always a feud between tbe families, and tbese mui'ders did not 
tend to end it : and in 1848-49 it was partly by tbe representations of 
Fateb EHan of Kot that Budha Xlian was found lukewarm in tbe ser- 
vice of tbe State, and half bis jagir resumed. 

However, in 1857, be proved bis loyalty, and obtained a perpetual 
jagir of Es. 500 at Hbadwal, with a hhilat of Es. 500. He was a man- 
of considerable influence, and wben tbe country was disaimed was allow- 
ed to retain forty swords without licenses. He died in 1866 leaving* 
several sons by three wives. Tbe succession to tbe jagiT and estate was- 
claimed by both Allabyar Eban, tbe eldest surviving son, and Fateb 
Eban, tbe favourite son of tbe deceased. As tbe claimants could come 
to no mutual agreement, tbe jagir was divided equally between the- 
brothers, and tbe name of the eldest, Allabyar Ehan, was entered in tbe- 
Darbar list. He died in 1869, and after an interval Fateb Eban was 
allowed a seat in Divisional Darbars as tbe representative of tbe family. 

He was a Zaillar and possessed large influence in tbe district, being 
both popular and hospitable. During tbe Great War be supplied 
several recruits and made contributions to tbe War Belief Fund and was- 
granted certificates of appreciation. In 1918 be was given five squares- 
of l^d in blontgomery and a year later be received tbe title of Eban. 
Sahib. He died in 1922. 

Ehan Sahib Fateb Eban’s eldest son, Malik Eawab Eban, tbe pre- 
sent bead of tbe family, has inherited bis father’s status as a Zadldar- 
and a Darbari. Another son, Aurangzeb Eban, was recruited as a Eaib- 
Tabsildar and is now an Estra Assistant Commissioner in tbe Punjab. 
Tbe youngest son, Earam Dad Elan, is a Subedar-Major in tbe l/2nd 
Punjab Eegiment. He served in the War, and was wounded while on 
active service. 

Of tbe brothers of Elan Sahib Fateb Eban, Hayat Eban and Mebr 
IKk&n were inamJehors and hursi nashins . Tbe former died in 1914. An- 
other member of tbe family. Honorary Lieutenant Subedar-Major Baz 
Eban, son of Hayat Eban, served in tbe War in Mesopotamia and lost 
bis life in tbe battle at Sbamran. He was -awarded a prize of Es. 1,000,. 
a pension and a recruiting medal. 
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CAPTAIN SARDAR MASUD HYAT KHAN OF WAH. 


Saram Khan 
(dead). 


SATAD AHMAD KHAN. 

I 

Seven generations. 


Fateh Khan Thiee other sons, 

(dead). 

Four generations. 


( I I I 

Khan Bahadur Bahadur Ghulam Khan. Ghulab Khan 
:Kawab Muhammad Khan (dead). (died 1880). 

Hyat Khan, (died 1879). 1 

O.S.I. ( Three generations. 

(died 1901). Two generations. 


Sikandar 

Khan 

(died 1892). 


SaduUah Khan 
(died 1922). 

Four sons. 


r 


Mubarik Khan Mansur AH 
(died 1923). Khan 

(born 1912). 


Mahmud Ali 
Knan 

(born 1916). 


Khan Bahadur 
Nawab Muzaffar 
Khan, C.T E. 
(born 1879). 


Mazhar Ali 
Khan 

(born 1917). 


Sardar 
rMuhammad 
Aslam 
Hyat Khan 
(died 1924). 


Sardar Khan 

Mahmud Bahadur 

Hyat Khan Nawab 


(died 1910). 


<5 ATTAIN SARDAB 
MASUD HYAT 

KHAN r 

(bom 1897). Afzal Hyat Khan 


SirLiaqat (died 1011) 
Hyat Khan, 

K.B.B. 

(born 1887). 


Sardar Hon’ble 
Ghairat Major Sardar 
HyatK han Sir ^ikander 


Salim Hyat Khan 
(born 1922). 


(bom 1907). 


lias 


Hyat 
Khan, 
K.B.E., 
K.B., D.O.L. 
(born 1892). 


Asif Syat- 
Khan 

(born 1917). 


tardar 


S 

Barkat 
Hyat Khan 
(died 1922>. 


Two sons. 


Liieutenat Azmat Rif aat* Hyat Tzzat Hyat Ghairat 

Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan Khan Khan Hyat Khan 

Hyat Khan (born 1921). (born 1926). (born 1929). (born 1932). 
(born 1916). 

This is a Khattar family, and is like Eale Ehan Dharek of the 
Firozal clan, being descended from Firoz Ehan, the fourth son of 
Khattar Ehan. Say ad Ahm ad Ehan with his son, Ghazan Ehan, seems 
.to have gone to Delhi about the same time as Ghairat Khan and to 
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liave entered tlie Imperial service. He was not, however, so fortunate, 
'for a chief officer at Court fell in love with the reputation of the 
heanty of Gnl Begam, sister of Ghazan Khan, and threw him into 
prison when he refused to give her up. Say ad Ahmad, the father, fled 
hy night with his pretty daughter and returned to his native country, 
where he founded a village, which he named Ahmadabad, now in 
ruins. Ghazan Khan died in prison, and his son, Jamal Khan, quarrel- 
ling with his relations, left Ahmadabad and founded a village for him- 
self in the jungle, calling it Jalalsar, after the name of his son. But 
the memory of Jamal Khan^s humble village has been lost in the 
palace and sarai built close at hand by the Emperor Shah Jahan in 
1645 when marching towards Kabul. Some traces of the buildings are 
'Still visible, as the Asaf Khani Mahal ; and the name of the village Wah 
is said to express the satisfaction of the Emperor as he looked on the 
beauty of the scene, with its running water and pleasant groves.^ 

The present head of the family is Captain Sardar Masud Hyat 
Elhan. His great grandfather, Karam Khan, was a brave soldier, and 
in 1848 he raised a force of horse and foot, which I^icholson employ- 
ed in holding the Margala pass. His house at Wah was burnt down by 
i:he rebel Sikh force under the command of Atar Singh Atariwala and 
he was shortly afterwards killed by Fateh Khan, his own brother, who 
surprised him while taking his noonday siesta in a garden. His son, 
Muhammad Hyat Khan, grand-father of the present representative of 
the family, then joined Abbott at I^’ara with a few recruits, and remain- 
^ed with that officer till the close of the war. In 1857 I^icholson was 
Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, and when the Mutiny first broke 
out he directed Muhammad Hyat Khan to raise a body of Afridis for 
service; and when he was appointed to command the Punjab Movable 
Column he nominated this young man as his Aide-de-Camp. Muham- 
mad Hyat Khan was with the General when he so terribly iDunished 
the mutinous 65th Infantry at Hoti Mar dan and the 4Gth Infantry and 
the 9th Light Cavalry at Trimu Ghat. He marched to Delhi with the 
force, and fought gallantly throughout the siege. He was with the 
'General when he was mortally wounded at the capture of the city, and 
remained with him to the last, attending him for the few days that he 
‘■survived with the utmost devotion. For these services the pension of 
Es. 250 per annum, which had been enjoyed by his father, and which 
liad been continued to him on the latter’s death, was increased to Es. 360, 
and he also received a handsome khilat. 


♦Wah, an ejecalation commonly used in the Punjab expressive of astonishment or 
^tisfaotion* 
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After the fall of Delhi, Mnliammad Hyat Khan returned to Pesha- 
war where he was appointed Thanedar, and a few months later he- 
was transferred to Jhelum and made Tahsildar of Talagnng. In May 
1861 he was raised to the rank of Extra Assistant Commissioner and 
posted to Shahpur whence he was transferred to Bannu. While attach- 
ed to the latter district, his extraordinary exertions and enterprising 
zeal contributed largely to the surrender of the Muhammad Elhel. 
W^aziris and the pacification of the frontier which was effected in 18T1. 
Eor his very valuable services he received the thanks of the Govern- 
ment of India. In 1872 he was made an Assistant Commissioner 
and appointed a Companion of the Order of the Star of India. He- 
was attached as Political Officer to the Kurram Eield Force in 1878-79, 
and in the same capacity to the Kabul Field Force in 1879-80, and 
before his retirement was appointed a Divisional Judge in the Province. 
In 1899 he was given the personal title of Nawab. He died in 1901, 
and was succeeded as the head of the family by his eldest son, Muham- 
mad Aslam Hyat Khan, who served in the Punjab Civil Service and re- 
tired as an Additional District Magistrate. Sardar Muhammad Aslam 
Hyat Khan died in 1924, and was succeeded by his son. Captain Sardar' 
Masud Hyat Khan as head of the family. Sardar Masud Hyat Eh an 
joined the army during the Great War in 1918 as one of the batch of 
officers trained at Indore, and was commissioned in 1919. He saw active 
service in Khyber (1920), Iraq {.1921), and the H.-W. Frontier (1923-25). 
He is now Quarter Master General of the Patiala State Forces, having 
joined this appointment in 1936. He was awarded the Indian General. 
Service Medal of 1921-24. 


Khan Bahadur Hawab Sir Liaqat Hyat Khan, K.B.E., the third, 
son of Hawab Muhammad Hyat Khan, is the eldest surviving uncle of 
•^e present head of the family. He joined the Punjab Police as a 
Deputy Supermtendent in 1909, but was promoted soon afterwards to tho 
Indian Police Service. He was responsible for detecting the leaders 
of the notorious Ghaddar Conspiracy, for which he was granted 
the King’s Police Medal. In 1922 he contributed, by his untiring 
•r orts, to the success of the Lahore Mela which was held to commemo- 
rate tlie visit of His Eoyal Highness the Prince of W'ales. He was- 

Bahadur and O.B.E. and also an area of lai«. 
Jn 1923 his services were sent to the Patiala Darbar and five years later 
the Government appreciated his work there by conferring upon him the 

the it appointed by 

tie late Mahara,a of Patiala as his Prime Minister. T^ Maharajl 

"r titles of . 

V^,ar.ul.M.lk, Ta.^^. l^ recent years he twice represented the Patiaji 
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State at tlie liound Table Conference and once attended tbe Parliament- 
ary Joint vSelect Committee as a delegate. A knighthood was confer- 
Ted on him in 1933 and he was awarded a K.B.E. in 1939. 

Another uncle of the present head of the family is the BLon’bLe 
Major vSardar Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, K.B.E. , K.B., D.O.L. lie is 
the younger son of Nawab Muhammad Hyat Khan. Born in 1892 and 
educated at the M. A. 0. College, Aligarh, and the Uniyersity College, 
London, Sir Sikander Hj'at Khan came into prominence during the 
period of the Great War. He was commissioned in the 2 /67th Punj- 
abis and served as a Recruiting Officer and, later, with his regiment 07 i 
the Korth-Western Frontier. He also served in the Third Afghan War 
and was the first Indian to command a Company on active service. 
For his reciiiiting work he received a special .^anad and a khilat and 
the recruiting badge and for his military services he was awarded 
the M. B. E. (militaiy"). He was returned unopposed to the Punjab 
Legislative Council by a landholders’ constituency. From 1918 to 193U 
he worked also as an Honorar 3 ' Magistrate with first class powders. 

The Hon’ble Sir Sikander Hyat Khan has a most distinguished re- 
cord of public service, as a non-official President of the Small Town Com- 
mittee of Hassanabdal, as a Personal Assistant to the Mela Officer at the 
time of the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, as a non- 
official member of the Police Enquiry Committee of 1926, as an elected 
member of the Punjab Legislative Council and as Chairman of the Pro- 
vincial Reforms Committee. In 1929 he was appointed Revenue Mem- 
ber of the Punjab Government. In 1932 he had the unique distinction 
of acting as Governor of the Punjab for a period of four months and 
again in 1934 for another period of the same duration. On his retirement 
as Revenue Member in 1935 he was appointed Deputy Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of India. He returned to the Punjab towards the end of 
1936 to resume the Revenue Membership and to succeed the late Mian 
Sir Fazl-i-Husain as the leader of the Unionist Party in the Punjab Le- 
gislature. The Punjab Unionist Party having been returned in majority 
in the first election to the Punjab Legislative Assembly in 1937, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan was invited by His Excellency the Governor of the 
Punjab to form the first Ministry under the Government of India Act of 
1935. The Hon’ble Sir Sikander Hyat Khan thus became the first Pre- 
mier of the autonomous Punjab Govrnment on 1st April, 1937. This 
exalted position he continues to occupy at the present time. He was 
awarded the title of Khan Bahadur in 1928 and was made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire in 1933. His eldest son, 
Lieutenant Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan passed out of the Indian Mili- 
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tary A-cademy in 193T and sarW active service on tlie IST.-'W^. Frontier witlK 
tlie Royal Northamptonshire Regiment. He is now serving in the 13V.i 
Light Cavalry. 

Barkat Hyat Khan, the youngest son of Nawab Muhammad Hyat 
Khan, is a member of the District Board and a President of the Town 
Committee, Hassanabdal. Khan Sadulla Khan, eldest son of Sardar 
Ghulab Khan, was an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and died in 1922. 
His eldest son, Mumtaz Ali Khan, was an elected member and Vice- 
chairman of Attock District Board (1933-35). He was awarded the' 
Silver Jubilee Medal (1935) and a sanad. Ikram Ali Khan, the second' 
son, is a Tahsildar and Safdar Ali Khan, the youngest son, is a cadet at 
the Military Academy, Dehra Dun. 

Nawab Muzaffar Khan, C.I.E., is another son of Sardar Ghulab 
Khan. He was bom in 1880 and appointed a Munsiff in 1912. Later 
he became an Extra Assistant Commissioner and served as Mir Munshi 
to the Punjab Government. In 1919 he was appointed on the staff of 
the British Delegation to the Indo-Afghan Peace Conference and v/as 
also awarded the title of Khan Bahadur, and a year later was deputed as a- 
member of the British Mission to Kabul. He remained there as a mem- 
ber of the British Delegation till 1922. On return from Kabul in 1923 
he was appointed to the Political Department of ’the Government of 
India and served as Assistant Commissioner in the North-West Frontier 
Province. He received the title of Nawab in 1922. Two years later ha 
was appointed Director of Information Bureau, Punjab, and Joint Sec- 
retary in the Transferred Departments. Nawab Muzaffar Khan wae 
specially deputed to work out the details of the constitutional reforms- 
when they were first introduced in the N.-W. Frontier Province. In 
1932 he was appointed Reforms Conomissioner, Punjab. He retired in 
1934, when he was awarded the title of 0. I. E. Soon afterwards he was- 
appointed Revenue Member to the Punjab Government. 

Sultan Muhammad Khan, son of Sardar Ghulam Khan, was a- 
WaziT-i-WazaTat in the Kash mir State and died in 1929. One of his 
sons, Saadat Ali Khan, is a Lieutenant in the Kaabmir State Army. 
Ghulam Sarwar Khan, a grandson of Ghulam Khan, is an Inspector in 
the Punjab Police. 

The village of Wah is owned in equal shares by the descendants, 
of Karam Khan and Fateh Khan. 
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HONORARY MAJOR SARDAR MUHAMMAD NAWAZ KHAN» 
GHEBA, of KOT FATEH KHAN. 



HONORARY MAJOR SARDAR 
MUHAMMAD NAWAZ KHAN 
(born 1901). 

An accoiint of the origin of the Gheba tribe will be found in the 
historj of the Tiwana family, and there is no occasion to repeat it in 
this place. The Ghebas came to ^’he Punjab some time after both Sials 
and Tiwanas, and settled in the wild, hilly country between the Indus 
and the Sohan rivers, now known as the parganas of Fatehjang and 
Pindi Gheb. Here they held their own against the neighbouring tribes 
— ^Awans, Gakhars and Jodhras — ^till the days of Sardar Charat Singh 
Sukarehakia, grandfather of Maharaja Eanjit Singh. They had not 
been subdued by the Afghan invaders of India, fer they were just off 
the highway, and their country was difficult of access ; nor did the 3 '' ever 
invite attack by their demeanour, but presented a small tribute such as 
a horse or a few head of cattle as the invader passed, and thus secured 
his good-will. Sardar Gujjar Singh Bhangi of Gujrat, who for a time 
held the country as far north as Rawalpindi, made but little impression 
on the Gheba district. Oharat Singh, after he had seized Pind Dadan 
Ehan, overran the southern part of Rawalpindi and made Rai Jalal tri- 
butary, leaving him one-fourth of the revenue called the ‘chaharom in 
consideration of his proprietary right in the land. But neither Charat 
Singh nor his son, Mahan Singh, were able to get much out of the sturdy 
Ghebas, and their supremacy was little more than nominal. Rai Jalal 
managed his old territory, and gave up a certain proportion to the Sikh 
chiefs when they were strong' enough to ask for it. 
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In 1806 Eanjit Singli sent Sardar Fateli Singli Ealianwala as the 
governor of the Eawalpindi district, and he continued the farm of the 
Kot and Khunda ilaqas to Eai Muhammad Khan, the nephew of Eai 
Jalal. The village of Shahar Eai Bahadur, worth Es. 500, was con- 
ferred on Eai Muhammad, with a muafL or revenue-free grant, worth 
Es. 1,075 a year. The great rivals of the Eais of Kot were the Alaliks 
of Pindi Gheb, who farmed the Sil ilaqa from the Sikhs. Their jealousy 
at length ended in bloodshed, for during a year of scarcity, when both 
had failed to pay the revenue, they were summoned to the Darbar at 
Amritsar. There they quarrelled, and Eai Muhammad cut down Malik 
Ghulam Muhammad almost in the presence of the Maharaja himself and 
then fled to his home. It was not thought politic to punish him at that 
time, as his services were urgently needed on the side of Governuient in 
a wild country where the Sikh kardars never gained full power. In 1830 
Eai Muhammad served against Sayad Ahmad, the fanatic leader^ who, 
having been compelled to retire from Peshawar, which he had for some 
time absolutely ruled, had made Balakot in Hazara his head-quarters. 
Here he was attacked by the Sikh army, commanded by Prince Sher 
Singh and General Ventura, and utterly defeated. Eai Muhammad much 
distinguished himself in this battle, and for his services received the 
village of Garu, worth Es. 200. 


^ Jodh Singh, Dhana Singh Malwai, Atar Singh Kalianwala and 
Prince Nao Nihal Singli successively governed the Gheba country, and 
all found Eai Muhammad Khan difficult to control and ever ready to 
rebel Sardar Atar Singh during his Second tenure of office determined 
for the sake of peace, to get rid of him. He invited the Eai to his fort 
Q-i overlooked Kot on the opposite side of the little river 

+ ‘.1 E;han did not suspect treachery and went to Pagh, at- 

ended by his son, Ghulam Muhammad Khan, and two foUowers. NTo 

BuZ Fh 

Atar q- 1,^ an old enemy rj his family and the retainers of 

Atar Singh and were all killed. Fateh Khan succeeded his father and 

paCd* In^^l8^^46 family he almost extir- 

nWuT V ? Atariwala, who thought of em- 

him, and he again took through folly or treachery, released 

the influence of Colo 1 against the Government. Through 

(imlly oi During tli, rf 

s war 0 ± 1318-49 he was of the greatest 
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service to Ificliolsoii and Abbott. He kept open the commnnicationS;. 
and raised as large a body of borse and foot as be was able, and on 
several occasions engaged parties of tbe rebels witb success. 

In 1857 tbe loyalty of Fateb Kban was equally conspicuous, and be 
•vas rewarded by tbe grant of a life pension of Rs. 600 per annum and 
of a khilat of tbe value of Es. 1,000. His jagirs were also upheld. In 
1860 be was made a jagirdar Magistrate, and invested witb judicial 
powers, criminal and civil, in eighteen villages. In 1866, when tbe 
rakhs in tbe district were demarcated, an area of about three thousand 
acres in tbe Xala Chita bills was formed into a separate estate and as- 
signed to him as a pasture for tbe horses and cattle of bis household. On 
2nd January, 1888 the title of Khan Bahadur was conferred on him. 

In default of male issue Government recognized as Fateh Eban’s 
heir his nephew, Gbulam Muhammad Eban, son of Ahmad Eban, who 
was killed witb Raja Dbian Singh in 1843. Uncle and nephew together 
enjoyed jagirs of tbe value of Rs. 5,220, namely, Rs. 1,411 for life and 
Rs. 3,SOO in perpetuity. At tbe regular Settlement Government remitted 
for the remainder of tbe Sardar^s life the assessment imposed on the rakJt 
above-mentioned, and specially allowed him to engage for tbe revenues 
of maiiza Gagan, in which be was jagirdar and taalnqdar, and to collect 
in kind from the cultivators as be bad hitherto done. 

Sardar Fateh Eban was owner or part owner of sixteen villages, 
and was tbe leading landed proprietor in what was then tbe Rawalpindi 
district ; be was also one of tbe three landlords who were exempted from 
most of tbe provisions of tbe Arms Act as great Sardars and Jagir- 
dars of tbe Punjab He was a man of strong, determined character, 
and his great influence since annexation was always used on tbe side of 
Government and in the cause of law and order. He died in 1894 and 
bis nephew, Gbulam Muhammad Eban, having predeceased him, was 
succeeded by his gTandnepbew, Muhammad Ali Eban. Tbe latter who 
was appointed an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner in tbe 
Rawalpindi district, and presented a sii^ord of honour by tbe Lieutenant- 
Governor of tbe Punjab, died in 1903, leaving a minor son, Muhammad 
JNawaz Eban, tbe present Sardar. Tbe estate, therefore, went under tbe 
management of tbe Court of Wards and remained so until 1923. The 
Sardar’ s tenants rendered good services during tbe Great War for which 
a sword was conferred on tbe Sardar by His Excellency tbe Governor- 
General. In 1919 be was nominated to a cadetship at tbe Royal Military 
College, Dehra Dun and two years later was co mm issioned. In 1926 be 
was appointed to tbe Army in India Reserve of Officers. In tbe same 
year be was elected to represent tbe landholders in tbe Indian Legislative 
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Assembly. In 1933 tbe Sardar was given the Honorary rank of Major. 
He is at present a Subordinate Judge, a Magistrate and an Assistant 
Eegistrar of the Co-operative Societies, holding all these posts in an 
honorary capacity. Major Sardar Muhammad ISTawaz Ehan is a large 
land owner in the Attock district. 
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Muhammad Abdul Ghafoor Khan 
(born 1916). 
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In the reign of Ahmad Shah of Kabul (1747 to 1773), the chief of 
the Isa Khel was Dalel Khan, and he received a sanad declaring that the 
four Tapas of Isa Khel were for the future his, as a reward for past ser- 
vices ; and Es. 6,000 were to be paid him yearly as a charge upon Mar- 
wat and Bannii, on condition of assisting in collecting the revenue of 
those districts. Krom this fact we gather incidentally that Marwat and 
Bannu never paid revenue to the most powerful king that ever sat upon 
the throne of Kabul; and that Ahmad Shah was obliged to give the 
Khan one-half the revenue as an inducement to collect and bring in the 
remainder. When Dalel Khan died, Ahmad Shah confirmed his son, 
Khan one-half the revenue as an inducement to collect and bring in the 
vice under the Shah, and was present in the fight against the Mahrattas 
at Panipat in 1761, receiving a present of a dagger from Ahmad Shah^ 
which is still in possession of the family. These revenue assignments 
w’ere further increased by a fresh jagir grant of Es. 4,000 in Timur 
Shah’s reign, subject to the furnishing of twelve horsemen as an escort 
to the Shah. Later on, when the Kawab of Dera had charge of the 
province, Khan Zaman’s son, XJmar Khan, was allowed to retain the 
chieftainship; but his allowances were cut down to one-quarler the 
revenue collections of the ilaqas. 

He acted as a Kardar or Agent of the Nawab in the southern vil- 
lages of Isa Khel, and increased the revenues by excavating the canal 
now known by his name, and bringing new tracts into cultivation. 
These newly-broken lands were lightly assessed by the Kawab at one- 
sixth the produce. TJmar Khan was also allowed to enjoy one-half the 
income of the Kotri Alum-pans in the Isa Khel ilaqa. He was succeed- 
ed in 1825 by his son, Ahmad Khan, who continued to improve the 
estate, until adverse fortune set in on the conquest of Isa Khel by the 
Sikhs. A sanad was given him in 1836 confirming his possession, but 
requiring payment of seven-eighths of the collections, thus leaving 
little for the maintenance of the chief and his family. Ahmad Khan 
demurred in subscribing to the terms; and he was reported to the 
Lahore Government as a dangerous rebel by Diwan L-akhi Mai, who 
then had charge of the Derajat province. A force was sent to eject 
him under command of Sardar Fateh Singh Man and Eaja Suchet Singh. 
Eesistance would have been fruitless. He fled to Kot Chanda in the 
Khatak hills, and thence to Bannu, where he was hospitably received 
by Sher Mast Khan, chief of the Jhandu Khel. He died shortly after- 
wards in exile. Fortunately for the family, Prince Hao Mhal Singh 
liad received kindness at the hands of Ahmad Khan, and refused to 
support Lakhi MaPs policy of crushing the clan out and out. He 
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insisted on appointing Mnlianiniad Klian, brother of the deceased 
Ahmad Ehan, to the full rights and privileges of the chieftainship. 
But the Diwan had his revenge lator on. He persuaded Shaikh Ijnain- 
ud-Biiij who was marching through Bannu and Marwat at the head 
of a strong Sikh force, to make a descent upon Isa Khel, ind carry 
Muhammad Khan away. The measure was not a complete success. 
Some of Miiliammad Khan^s children were taken prisoners ; but he him- 
self received timely notice and fled to the hills, while his son, Shah 
Nawaz, rode off to Peshawar, and throwing himself at Nao NihaPs feet, 
secured the kindly intervention of that Prince a second time in his 
father’s behalf. The Khan was duly reinstated, and his family were 
allowed to return to Isa Khel. 

It appears strange that the Biwan, who was subordinate to Nao- 
Nihal Singh, should have had tke hardihood to risk his wrath, so often 
running counter to his express wishes. Yet Edwardes records a third- 
attempt cn the part of Lakhi Mai to ruin the unfortunate Khan, this 
time with better success. He arranged with Sardar Fateh Singh to 
seize Shah Nawaz, who had been sent to Lahore by his father to offer- 
condolences on the occasion of Maharaja Eanjit Singh’s death, and his^ 
ariest was actually effected as the unsuspecting youth was on his way 
back to his own country’, clad in a dress of honour which had been bes- 
towed on him by Prince Nao Nihal, heir-apparent to the throne. The- 
Sardar sent him prisoner to the .Biwan, who kept him in close confine- 
ment for over two years, at the same time confiscating the whole of the^ 
revenues of the chief of Isa Khel. Muhammad Khan again fled tO’ 
Bonnu, and Lakhi Mai managed the property, taking the chief’s eighth, 
share for himself, and all he could get besides. 

Muhammad Khan had in the meantime lost his g'ood friend, Nao' 
Nihal Singh, who on the day of his father’s funeral was himself killed. 
by the falling-in of the palace gateway at Lahore as he passed under- 
neath. The azir Bhian Singh, however, took up the case, and order- 
ed Lakhi Mai to send his prisoner, Shah Nawaz, to Lahore. He was re- 
ceixed with much honour, presented with a khilat, and permitted to re- 
turn to his home in company with Malik Fateh Khan Tiwana, then 
ahout to start on a tax-collecting expedition in the Marwat country. 
Fateh Khan s orders were to reinstate the chief of Isa Khel on his way 
to Bannu, But the Biwan refused to recognise the Malik’s authority,, 
and Fateh Khan returned to Lahore without having put Ahmad Khan/ 
in possession. Thither, too, returned the wretched Shah Nawaz to sit 
at the Wazir^s door and cry ineffectually for justice. Such ”, writes 
Edvaraes, was the state of the authority of Eanjit’s successors on the' 
distant frontiers of their Empire.” But, as Shah Nawaz told EdwardeSy. 
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'' It pleased God tLat the Eaja Dhian Singh and his Royal Mas- 
ter should both be murdered; and their removal was indirectly the 
means of Ahmad Khan’s restoration, thongh after a considerable inter- 
val. Malik Fateh Khan was at Lahore when Maharaja Sher Singh met 
with his death and he was suspected of having joined in the conspiracy 
for the Wajsir^s removal. He managed to get away in the confusion, 
.and took refuge in the fort of JhanduKhel, on the Kurram, where also 
was his friend, Ahmad Khan, outlawed under the orders of the Diwan. 
The Wazarat at Lahore had developed upon Eaja Hira Singh after his 
father’s murder; but he in his turn was assassinated by Sardar Jawahir 
.Singh, uncle of Maharaja Dalip Singh, who speedily removed Laklii Ma] 
from the Dera governorship and restored Fateh Khan to favour. But 
Muhammad Khan’s trials were not yet over. Jawahir Singh, who 'v'ould 
Lave helped him, was murdered at the instigation of his sister, the Eani 
-Jindan, by her paramour, Lai Singh, who assumed the Wazarat^ and 
handed over the Dera province to Lakhi Mai’s son, Daulat Eai. He was, 
however, removed shortly afterwards by Sir Henry Lawrence, to whom 
Edwardes had furnished a full report of the father’s iniquities, of which 
the Isa Khel troubles were but a sample. General Van Oortlandt, the 
new governor, lost no time in restoring Muhammad Khan to his patri- 
mony, which he enjoyed without further worry for the remaining six 
years of his life. Edwardes had championed his cause throughout; and 
the old chief proved his gratitude shortly afterwards by siding with him 
in the Second Sikh War, and doing his best to hold the rebels in check. 
LEis son, Muhammad Al,im, was in the citadel of Fort Dalipgarh (Bannu) 
with Malik Fateh Khan Tiwana when the latter was killed in attem])ting 
to cut his way out. Muhammad Alam was taken prisoner and carried 
^way across the Indus by the rebels, who did not release him until after 
the battle of Gujrat. His brother, Muhammad Ayaz Khan, harassed the 
Sikhs from outside with the object of forcing them to abandon their at- 
tack on Fateh Khan; but his efforts were unsuccessful. He afterwaids 
joined Eeynell Taylor with his younger brother, Sarfraz, and did good 
:service in the attack on Fort Lakhi; while their father, Muhammad Khan, 
lent active and useful assistance in forwarding supplies and materials for 
the siege. The faithful Shah IsTawaz, second son of the old man, was 
billed in charging the enemy’s guns at Kaneri, on the 18th June, 1848, 
literally, as Edwardes describes it, at the cannon’s mouth. His son, 
Abd-ur-Eahim Khan, was awarded a pension of Es. 500 per annum with 
*a jagir of similar value, and the title of Khan Bahadur was conferred 
upon him. 

Muhammad Khan died in 1855, having shortly before divided 
Jiis property equally between his seven sons and his one fatherless grand- 
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son- Abd-nr-BaHm. The Government conferred the jagir in perpetuity 
in the same shares, but reduced the Alum share proceeds to one-sixth. 
’The jagir and dues were then valued at Rs. 6,878, as detailed below: — 

Bs. 

One-eighth the land revenue ... ... 5,395 

One-sixth the Alum proceeds ... ... 419 

Cash Abiana (water-rate) ... ... 1,D64 

In addition to these hereditary allowances^, several members of the 
family recevied liie-jagirs or pensions for special services rendered. 

All the brothers behaved well in the Mutiny. Muhammad Ayaz 
'Khan placed himself under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Baiinu at the head of a body of sowars of his own raising, and after the 
rebellion was awarded a pension of Es. 250 per annum. Sarfraz Eian 
and Abdullah Khan marched with a troop of one hundred horse to Delhi 
and joining the Hariana Field Force under General Van Cortlandt, 
were present at the actions of Hissar, Phatauli, Mangoli and Jamal- 
pur. Abdullah Khan’s bravery was conspicuous throughout, and his 
.gallant conduct was rewarded with the thanks of Government. He 
'was present at the Siege of Lucknow, as Bisaldar in the 3rd Sikh Ir- 
regulars, and took part in the subsequent operations in Oudh, frequent- 
ly receiving the commendations of the general ofB-cers under whom he 
was serving. On one occasion, after being out all day with his squad- 
ron, he met with a party of the 6th Foot, who were returning to camp 
in the evening, weary and prostrated with fatigue. He at once dis- 
mounted his men, and making the English soldiers mount the horses, 
led them into camp. 

Muhammad Abdullah Khan resigned his commission in 1860. He 
had been awarded the Order of British India with the acconipanyiDg 
•pension of Es. 360 per annum; and a jagir was bestowed upon him of 
•tihe value of Bs. 600. He was appointed a Tahsildar in 1868, and was 
promoted to an Extra Assistant Commissionership six years later. He 
Tetired in 1887 on a pension of Es. 1,520 per annum, and afterwards 
•worked as an Honorary Civil Judge and Magistrate. He had at all 
times rendered good service. D'uring the last Afghan War he equip- 
ped one hundred sowars for service on the border, besides furnishing 
•a large number of camels to the Transport Department. He held the 
title of Khan Bahadur, and was one of the leading Darbaris of the dis- 
■trict. 

He died in 1903 leaving three sons. Faiz-ullah Khan, the eldest, 
•jsucceeded to the perpetuity jagir of Es., 872, held by his father, and 
half of the jagir of Kallar, a village in Isa Khel, worth Es. 800, was 
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contintied to Lim for life. He was at first a Divisional Darbari, and' 
later was made Provincial Darbari. He worked as an Honorary Magis-- 
trate for twenty-two years and remained Vice-President of tie Munici- 
pal Committee for a long time. On Mubanimad Faiz-ullab Khan’s- 
death, his only son, Mnhammad Saif-nllah Khan, succeeded him to the 
perpetual jagir and the seat in the Divisional Darbar. In the Oreat 
War he worked as District Assistant Recruiting Ofilcer in Mianwali and 
was awarded a recruiting badge. In 1921 he was elected as a member of 
the Punjab Legislative Council and this position he continued to hold 
even after the nest two elections. The title of Khan Sahib was confer- 
red upon him in 1926 and tliat of Khan Bahadur four years later. He- 
was then granted the King’s Commission as Lieutenant and appointed an 
Honorary Assistant Recruiting OfiScer for the whole of the Rawalpindi 
Division. He is Vice-President of the Isa Khel Municipality since- 
1918 and has recently becon:e the Vice-President of the District Board 
also. He holds various other positions which together indicate his in- 
terest in matters of public welfare. To mention only a few, he is a 
member of the Soldiers’ Board, a representative of the Sports’ Board of 
the Rawalpindi Division, a Juror and a member of the Jirgah, a Director- 
of the Co-operative Society and Vice-President of the Mortgage Bank. 
He bas been a non-o££cial visitor of jails. In 1933 he was appointed to- 
act on the Board of the Indian Military Academy. He has always been 
helpful to the administration. 

Muhammad Ata-ullah Khan, the second son of KJian Bahadur Mu- 
hammad Abdullah Khan was an Extra Assistant Commissioner who after- 
his retirement receiA’ed the title of Khan Sahib, and took up his abode in 
Karnal. One of ais sons, Obaidullah Khan, is an Inspector of Police in 
The youngest son, Hamidullah Khan, is owner of consider- 
able landed and house property situated at Bannu, Mianwali, Lyallpur,. 
Shahpur, lahore and Ho.shiarpur and pays land revenue of about 

Rs. 15,000 a year. He did good work in the Great War and zeceiveii 
several certificates and sanads. 

Muhammad Sarfraz Khan— one of the brothers of Khan Bahadur 
Mu.iammad Abdullah Khan— resigned in 1858, after the pacification of 
Hariana, and was rewarded with a ^'ag-ir of Rs. 1,000 and the title of 
Khan Bahadur. The grant ceased on his death in 1883. He was the- 
wealthiest and the ablest man in the family. Besides his Isa Khel and 

anc s, he had a grant in the Shahpur district yielding a handsome- 
revenue. He had two sons, Muhammad Abdur Rehman Khan and Mu- 
haminad Kawaz Khan. The former was made Divisional Darbari, re- 
ceived the jagir of Hashtum and worked as an Honorary Magistrate for- 
a ong time. The brothers’ estates, however, remained under the Court 
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^x)f Wards for several years and tiie latter biotner s snare has not 
been released. On iluliammad Abdur Eehman’s death liis eldest son^ 
Ghnlani Qadir Blian, v*as made a Eivisional Darbari besides getting 
the perpetual jagir of Hashtum. ilulianimad Aslam Khan — gTandson 
of Muhammad Kawaz Khan — has reeenth" got the Viceroy’s Commission 
.and is posted in the 11th Battalion of the 13th Frontier h oree EiSes. 

Another brother of Khan Bahadui* iluhaiuuiad Abdullah Khan was 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Khan who died in 1887. He had two sons, 
Abdul Karim Khan and Muhammad Haqdad Khan. The latter has been 
a Jamadar in the 15th Bengal Lancers. His eldest son, Haq Kav/az 
Khan, is a District Darbari and member of the Council of Elders. 

A grandson of still another brother of Klian Bahaa ur Muhammad 
Abdullah Khan, namely, Muhammad Klimla Dad Khan, serred in the 
police in the K.-W. Frontier Province and retired as Deputy Superinten- 
dent, with the title of Khan Sahib. He was a Divisional Darbari, and 
worked as an Honorary Magistrate till his death in 1924. His eldest 
son, Khalh., Dad Khan, got the perpetual jagir of Hashtum and the place 
of his fa the:' in the Darbar. He is an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in the Punjab. Khaliq Dad Khan’s youngr brother, Ismatullah Khan, 
is a Tahsildar at Bhalwal in the Shahpur district. The second son of 
Khan Sahib Khuda Dad Khan named Allah Dad Khan helped the police 
administration of his district and received in recognition two squares of 
land and a sword. 

On the death of Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdullah Khan, C.I.E., 
his nephew, Khan Bahadur Muliammad Abdur Eahim Khan, remained 
the head of the Isa Kliel family until his death in 1908. He was suc- 
ceeded to the headship by his cousin, Muhammad Abdul Karim Khan. 
In 1910 he was made Khan Bahadur and in 1924 awarded the title of 
Kawah. He was a jagirdar of Hashtxim, a member of the jirgah^ a non- 
official visitor of jails and a Director of Co-operative Societies and Vice- 
President of the Mortgage Bank. Khan Bahadur Abdur Eahim Khan’s 
eldest son, Muhammad Karam Dad Khan, was made a Divisional Darbari 
and given the perpetual jagir of Hashtum and the life jagir of his 
grand-father, Muhammad Shah Nawaz Khan. All these rights were in- 
herited, on his death, b 3 ’ the elder son, Allah Dad Khan. Various other 
n> embers of the family such as Abdus Sattar, Abdus Samad and Abdur 
Ealiman were also Darbaries. The last had married the only' daughter 
of the late Sher Khan of Isa Khel and had succeeded to his property, 
said to he worth Es. 50,000, in 1884. Mr. Thorhurn, in his Settlement 
report wrote of Sher Khan: He is the sole surviving descendant in 

the male line of Jangi Khan, grandfather of Khan Zaman. His father, 
Hassan Khan, was TJmar Khan’s righthand man. At his death, Sher 
Khan, was a child. Grown-up, he sided with the Sikhs, and did not 
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share in the long exile of the other branch of his house. On their 
reinslatenient Muhammad Ehan’s son treated their kinsman with scant 
consideration, and in consequence Sher Khan has been their bitter enemy 
ever since. During the Second Sikh War, he was sent up in the Bannu 
Dort with Fateh Khan Tiwana and taken prisoner on its fall, but released 
after the battle of Gujrat. In the Mutiny he did excellent local service, 
as commandant of Mounted Police, and was rewarded with a pension of 
Es. 600 a year. He is still an active old man. His whole life has been 
one long contention. He will die as he has lived, a struggling, dis- 
appointed man. He has been hitherto unable to convert his pension into 
a land-ia^'iV, and in this Settlement some of the fruits of his former 
misdeeds have been lost to him Among the now living members, 
Glinlam Easul Khan was a Eisaldar in the 15th Bengal Lancers. He 
served in the Great War in Europe and has since helped the administra- 
tion in keeping the Eed Shirt movement off Isa Khel.. He is now a 
member of the Municipal Committee and of the District Board of Mian- 
wali. Another member, Ghulam Qadir Khan, who is a Divisional 
Darbari, was awarded the title of Khan Sahib in 1927 and that of Khan 
Ballad ar recently. He has been elected to the Punjab Legislative- 
Assembly. In the Great War he did good recruiting work and later 
helped in the suppression of dacoilies in his ilaqa. For this work he 
was awarded a gold watch and a sword of honour. He is a member of" 
the Jii\ga of his district and a non-official visitor of the Mianwali Jail. 
He holds several sanads granted to him by Government, and is indeed^ 
the most resourceful member of this large family. 

As has already been stated the headship of the Isa Khel family at 
present rests with the late Nawab Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul 
Karim Khan. The Nawab rendered numerous services during the last 
quarter of a century. To mention only a few; he continued to pro- 
vide a large number of recruits by his personal exertions throughout 
the period of the War; he actively assisted the police in tracing several 
dacoilies and in effecting the capture of several outlaws ; he worked for^ 
the St. John Ambulance Association; he proved extremely atseful as 
a member of various J irgas ; he countered successfully the Eed Shirt 
movement in his district; and in multifarious other way's he proved a- 
thoroughly loyal and helpful citizen of kis district. Likewise, he con- 
tributed from his own pocket considerable sums of money to various’ 
funds and movements which were started by Government since the be- 
ginning of the century. He held in his possession countless letters of 
api)reciation from civil and military officers, and sanads and certificates- 
both from the Punjab Government and the Government of India, be- 
sides several Tzhilats^ titles and medals. 
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MAUK AMIR MUHAMMAD KHAN OF KALABAGH. 


30JLIK SUEKHBU KHAN. 
Malik Muhammad Azim Khan. 




Allah Yar Khan 


Nawab Khan 


Sardar Kban 
Three generations. 


.1 


Sikandar Khan 
Two generations. 


Khan Bahadur 
Muzaffar Khan 
(died 1885) 


Sher Mnhanimad 
Khan 

Fir Muhammad 
Khan (dead) 

Lai Zamurrad 
Khan (dead). 


Hanbaz Khan 

I 

J 


Ghulam Yasin 
Khan (dead) 

m > 

Two sons. 


Amir Muhammad 
Khan (dead) 

Taj Muhammad 
Khan (dead) 

T'p^o sons. 


Khan Bahadur Malik Yar 
Muhammad Khan (dead) 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Malik 
Ata Muhammad Khan 
(died 1924) 

MALIK AMIR* MUHAMMAD 
KHAN 


Sultan Muhammad Khan.- 
(dead). 

Two generations. 


M&L. 


Muzaffar Khan 
(born 1934). 


Allah Yar Khan 
(bom 1935). 


Kala Bagh, the home for generations of the local Awan Maliks, is^ 
one of the most ancient towns in this part of the Punjab. It ovvcs its- 
existence to the celebrated salt quarries close by, and the extensive alum 
works, which are carried on in the town itself. The Indus ferry, too, 
below the town, being the easiest for fifty miles on either side, has 
helped to draw a considerable traffic this way and make Kala Bagh a 
halting place for caravans and armies using this route to India in the 
olden times. The town is picturesquely situated on the hill-side, at 
the point where the Indus enters the plains. It has the name of being- 
hot in summer and unhealthy. 
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The Awan Maliks are said to have come here some three ceritiiries 
ago. They at first squatted on the barren rock of Dang Eoh, a natural 
fortress a short distance above stream from Kala Bagh, where the 
people of the neighbourhood were wont to take refuge when they had 
reason to dread the approach of a powerful enemj*. Band Ali, grand- 
son of Shaikh Adu, the first Awan settler, took possession of the salt- 
mines and established himself as chief in these parts, controlling the 
ferry, levying taxes on salt and alum, and taking tribute h*om the 
Bhangi Ediel Khataks occupying the hills north of Kala Bagh. The 
Awans continued to hold their own after Band Ali’s death, in spite of 
temporary reverses. They lived, as did their neighbours, in a perpetual 
state of unrest, fighting all round for existence, sometimes victorious, 
often on the verge of annihilation. But they continued to make way, 
and gradually acquired lands in the plains and founded villages. 
'Timur Shah, towards the end of the last century, recog'nised Muham- 
mad Azam Khan Awan as head of the Kala Bagh ilaqa, and allowed 
him E-s. 1,200 annually for keeping his portion of the road open be- 
tween Kabul and Delhi. The grant was continued by Timur’s succes- 
sors. Malik Ali Tar Khan was chief when the Sikhs annexed th.e dis- 
i;rict in 1822. He was made responsible for the revenue, and had to 
give an annual tribute to the Maharaja of two horses, eleven camels, 
-five dogs, two-thirds of the salt tax and two-fifths of the revenues of 
the Masan lands held by him. The countenance of the Sikhs enabled 
Ali Yar Khan to strengthen and extend the hold he had lately acquir- 
ed on certain Cis-Indus villages, and his family generally benefited 
largely under the comparatively secure rule of the Lahore Darbar. Ali 
Tar made himself useful to Edwardes in many ways at Bannu, just 
before the outbreak of the Second Sikh TTar. He helped with men 
and material in the construction of the fort of Dalipgarh, and placed 
his son, Muzaffar Khan, under Edwardes’ orders in command of a body 
of horse of his own raising. Muzaffar Khan, afterwards, lield the 
inner Bannu fort with Malik Eateh Khan Tiwana, whom Edwardes 
had left in charge of the district when obliged to proceed in ali haste 
djo Multan. Eateh Khan was killed in trying to cut his way through 
the Sikh soldiers who hemmed him in ; but Muzaffar Khan surrendered 
and was carried prisoner to the main army at Gujrat, where he was 
allowed to purchase his liberty on pa5anent of Es. 5,000. 

During the Mutiny, the Maliks exhibited active loyalty. Muzaffar 
Khan and Ms son, Tar Muhammad, raised about a hundred followers, 
and placed themselves at Edwardes’ disposal in Peshawar. They were 
entrusted with the charge of one of the city gates. Muzaffar Khan was 
Tewarded with the title of Khan Bahadur. Another brother, Ambaz 
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Xlian, remaiued at Bannii with some levies iinder the orders of Captain 
Coxe, the Deputy Commissioner, who was carrying out the second 
settlement of Trans-Indus tracts as if nothing serious were happening 
further east. 

Muzaffar Elian took over the ohiefship on the death of his father 
in 1863. He constantly assisted the local officials in border matters; 
and his services were especially useful during the last Afghan 
War, when he furnished a number of animals for transport pur- 
jjoses, and helped with supplies along the Eurrani route. He died in 
1885. His son^ Malik Yar Muhammad Khan, served at Peshawar as a 
Dafadar during the Mutiny, and alw^aj-s stood beside his father when 
there was work to he done. , He enjoyed an annual income of about 
Es. 11,000, made up as follows : — 

Es. 

Jagir lands in Isa Khel and Mianwali ... ... 6,190 

Alum Works at Kala Bagh ... ... 4,600 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 310 

He was one of the leading Provincial Darbaris in Mianwali and 
was granted the title of Khan Bahadur in 1907. He died in 190S and 
was succeeded as head of the family hy his son, Malik Ata Muhammad 
Khan. For the last three or four generations, the eldest son has in each 
case succeeded to all the property left by his father, younger sons taking 
only a maintenance allowance. This arrangement was legalised by the 
British Indian courts shortly after annexation in a suit brought by some 
of the younger members. 

Malik Ata Muhammad Khan had a proud record of service based 
particularly on his contributions in the Great War. He advanced more 
than a lakh of rupees as loan and presented Es. 75,000 for the construc- 
tion of aeroplanes for the War. Another Es. 35,000 were provided by 
him for the purchase of horses for the cavalry; and he donated yet an- 
other Es. 7,000 for the relief of those who suffered injuries through 
that campaign. In addition to these pecuniary gifts he providetl a 
large number of recruits. The Malik’s services were appreciated by 
Government: he was invited to the Coronation Darbar at Delhi and 
later granted the title of Khan Bahadur. Besides several certificate^ 
and medals, the Malik Sahib received the high distinction of Kawab 
in 1916. He died in 1924. After his death his estate passed under 
the management of the Court of Wards from which it was released in 
1932. Khan Bahadur Kawah Malik Ata Muhammad Khan’s son, Amir 
Muhammad Khan, wras educated at the Aitchison College until 1928 and 
later spent two years in England on further studies. His estate was 
leleased from the Court of Wards in 1932. He was awarded the Silver 
Jubilee Medal in 1935. He is at present superintending his own pro- 
perty. 
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RISALDAR MARDAN AU KHAN OF MIANWAU. 

STJLTAN ZAKAUIA. 

Ali Muhammad. 


Cbiragh Ali 


Hurad'Afi 


Ohalis AU 

I 

I 


.Hussain Ali 

Sultan Ali 
(died 1889) 

Three generations. 


Mehr'AU 
Sher Ali 
j 

Three generations. 


Bahadur AJi 
Five generations. 


r 


I 

Ali Nur 

Three generations. 


Muhammad Ali 
Three generations. 


J 


Sharaf AH 


1 


Six others. 


MaHk Fazal Ali 
(died 1934) 


1 


Abbas AH 
Two generations. 


RISALDAR 
MARDAN ALI 
KHAN 
(born 1882) 


Dost Muham- 
mad 

(born 1891) 
Three sons. 


Sher Muham- 
mad 

(born 1894) 

Abdul KhaHq 
(born 1982). 


Asghar AH 
(born 1914). 


Abdul Haq 
(born 1917). 


Haidar Cbiragh Ghulam Haidar Mubarak AH 

(born 1912). (born I 9 I 8 ). (born 1924). 

Mian Ali, who founded Mianwali in the (rakhar times, is said to 
have been a holy man from Baghdad. He gained ascendancy ovei ilie 
Pathan settlers in the country by encouraging them to throw off the yoke 
of the Gakhars. His promises of success were fulfilled, and the Gakhars 
■^;vere driven out of the country. His son, Sultan Zakaria, was a spiritual 
guide of the peasantry for many years, and is credited with having 
possessed miraculous gifts. In 1847, Muhammad Ali^s three sons, 
Chiragh Ali, Murad Ali and Gha^ Ali, were in power, and rendered as- 
sistance to Edwardes in settling a blood feud which had until then cost 
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•aaiany lives ankmally. After annexation an enquiry into the holdings of 
“the family was made, and in 1864 revenue to the amount of Rs. 1,2^*0 a 
jv’ear was released in equal shares to the three heads of the house, with 
“the condition attached that each grant was to be re-considered on the 
^death of the holder. By mistake, the sanction was translated as being 
-equivalent to a perpetual grants and was so treated for many yeai‘s. In 
the course of later settlement operations, however, the orders of Govern- 
mient were taken. Sanction was given in 18T9 to the continuance of a 
jagir of Es. 1,200 to the family. Of this amount, Es. 600 was to be 
held by all the members on ancestral shares, and the remaindei’ as 
Sardari allowances by the leading men for the time being of each of 
the three branches. 

Mian Hussain Ali, son of Chiragh Ali, helped Edwardes in vari- 
ous ways, especiallj" in the disposal of difficult land cases. He was 
much respected by the tribesmen owing to the name he had acquired 
-for honesty and impartiality. His only son, Sultan Ali, a Provincial 
Darbari, was the recognised head of the faniilj^ on his father's death. 
He was a Magistrate for Mianwali and seven surrounding villages. Mr. 
Thorburn describes him as a man of sterling character, fond oi sport, 
being the most successful and fearless pig-sticker in this part oi the 
Punjab. One of Mian Sultan Alps sons, Mian Muhammad Hayat, is a 
District Darbari and an Assessor. He produced 240 recruits during the 
Great War as the result of his efforts as Assistant District Eecruiting 
'Officer. Like his father he is fond of hunting and is a good shot. A 
grandson of Sultan Ali, Mian Eateh Sher, is a sufaidposh, an inamkhor 
-and a District Darbari, besides being a Lamhardar of five villages in 
^he Nili Bar. He has five squares of land in that area. He has been 
rendering assistance to the district administration whenever he has 
•been called upon to do so. Similarly Abbas Ali, the grandson of 
Murad Ali — once the head of the second branch of the family— is a 
Divisional Darbari, a Lamhardar^ a loerpetual jagirdur and a member 
of the jirgah. On account of his old age he is now leading a retired 
life, most of his useful activities devolving upon his son, Ealik Slier. 
Another descendant of Murad AH, Maluk Ali, gave considerable help 
during the Great War by exhorting the villagers of Mianwali to stand 
by their King and country. His son, Muhammad Akbar, was likewise 
active in furthering recruitment. During the agitation over the Eow- 
latt act and the excitement in connection with the Hijrat Movement, 
the father and the son did their bit for the administration. Muham- 
mad Akbar is an elected Vice-President of the Municipal Committee of 
3Iianwali, a member of the District Board, a non-official visitor of 
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jails, a District Darbari, a member of Jirgah and an office bolder in 
several otber beneficient organisations started by Government. He was. 
awarded tbe Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935. Yet another descendant of 
Miu'ad Ali is Mian Hayat Ali. He is also a member of tbe District 
Board, a hmi nashm, a District Darbari, and a Tnaufidar. Besides be iss 
member of Jirgah and a Zaildar at Knndian. Like so many otber mem- 
bers of tbe family, be bas also been assisting tbe administration, in par- 
ticular, tbe police and tbe military. His eldest son, Mian Sber Mobam- 
mad, is a Tabsildar. He was granted tbe Silver Jnbilee Medal in 1935. 

Mian Yazal Ali, son of Mian Sbaraf Ali, is described in tbe edition 
of 1909 as tbe bead of tbe family. He and bis brother, Abbas Ali^ 
were Divisional Darbaris. He did good work in tbe District Board and 
the Jirgah and received two sanads from tbe Pimjab Government. 
During tbe Great War be did propaganda work in bis district. He- 
died in 1934. His eldest son, Eisaldar Mardan Ali, tbe present bead 
of tbe family, besides having been in tbe army, is an Honorary Magis- 
trate, a Municipal Commissioner, member of Jirgah and a Lamhardar- 
of three villages. During tbe War be remained on active service for 
six years in Sistan, East Persia, Zbob and Waziristan. His work was 
appreciated by tbe military authorities, particularly bis provision of 
about 500 recruits for tbe army. Mian Mardan Ali was awarded the- 
Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935. 

“ Tbe Mians have considerable influence, due to their status as. 
spiritual guides ; but their holdings are small, and having no tribal fol- 
lowing. Tbe daughters are given only amongst themselves in mar- 
riage; but most of tbe best men of tbe neighbouring clans are proud to- 
secure Mians as husbands for their girls. Hussain Ali, father of Sultan 
All, thus married a sister of Malik Eateb Khan Tiwana.” This is bow 
tbe position of this family was described by tbe authors of tbe earlier 
edition in 1909. Tbe description befits tbe state of their fortunes during 
the present century. 
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KHAN SAHIB MALIK AMIR KHAN OF WANBHACHRAN. 


MALIK SHAHADAT 


Malik Surkhra 


f 

Khan Beg. 


Malik Chiragb 

I 

] 


Malik bar. 

1 


Ahmed Yar, 


Fateh Khan 
I 


r 


1 


Jahan Khan. 


Khuda Yar Ahmad Yar Khan 

Khan Khan 

i (died 1878) 


Barkhnrdar 

Khan 


Sardar Khan 


Jahan Khan 
(died 1883). 


Fateh Khan. Two generations. 


KHAN SAHIB MALIK 
AMIR KHAN 
(born 1863) 


^vhuda Yar 
Two sons. 


Jahan Khan. 


Khan Bahadur Captain Malik Ata Muhammad Malik Hakim Khan 


Malik Muzaffar Khan 
(born 1885). 

MaHk Ghulam Abbas, 


Khan 
(born 1894). 


(bom 1900)* 


Kliaii Sahib Malik Amir Klian is the chief of the Bhachar tribe in 
the Mianwali district. The progenitor of the family, Malik Banda, 
migrated at some unknown date to Bandial from Dinga in the (lujrat 
district. He gradually assumed the leadership of the Bhachars, Muham- 
mad ELhels, Arori Ethels and (jrhanjeras After his death the most power- 
ful man in the family became the chief. 

Constant feuds over the dastar, however, arose among the descend- 
sants of Malik Banda but Malik Shahadat and his brother, Malik Asalat, 
finally made a compromise according to which the former left the latter 
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in possession of Bandial and Mmself founded the village Shahadatwala^, 
now known as Shadia, in the Mianwali district. The Bhachars of Wan- 
bhachran are the direct descendants of Malik Shahadat who appears to 
have been a strong man, exercising considerable influence amongst the- 
members of his own tribe. He built a fortress on the borders of Ban- 
dial, the ruins of which are still to be found near Tobah Jat Wala. 

Malik Shahadat was murdered by the chiefs of Kachhi and was suc- 
ceeded in the chief ship by his elder son, Malik Snrkhru. Towards the 
end of the lYth century Malik Snrkhru founded the village of Wan- 
bhachran and built a fort around a wa7i (well) which is said to have- 
been originally laid by Sher Shah Suri. While building this fort Malik 
vSurkhru had the co-operation of Jat Kaliars, Awans and menials, each, 
of whom he recompensed with a strip of land measuring rhirty-six 
haiams as thohi wand (thobi meaning as much earth as a man can hold 
in his two hands). 

Malik vSiirkbru was in turn killed by the descendants of Malik 
Asalat who had settled in Bandial. Malik Chiragh, the second son of 
Malik Shahadat, who had come to the fort at Wan, w^as also killed in a. 
fight at Wattakhel with the result that the- three sons of Malik Asalat 
occupied the fort at Wanbhachran. 

Malik Chiragh, at the time of his death, left three sons, Malik Ah- 
mad Yar (the blind), Malik Fateh Khan and Malik Jahan Khan. The 
latter two were minors and were taken away to Wattakhel by their 
mother. Malik Ahmad Yar, however, was a resourceful man. He had- 
the three sons of Malik Asalat murdered, took possession of the fort and 
became the chief. This blind chieftain acquired much influence and it ii^ 
said of him:-^ 

‘ Na laskkar na tai 
Andhe nnar 'punchai. 

without army or wealth, the blind has routed the armies- 
When, however, Malik Fateh Khan, the second son of Malik Chiragh,. 
attained his majority, Malik Ahmad Yar bestowed the turban of chief- 
tainship upon him. Malik Fateh Khan became very powerful in 
'VVanbhacliraii and, briDging the surrounding villages under subjection,, 
annexed them to his territories. 

Malik Fateh Khan had two wives and four sons, two from each of 
them and appears to be the only descendant of Malik Shahadat who left, 
any children. Malik Pateh Phan rendered meritorious services during 
the Sikh regime and Maharaja Ran jit Singh, recognising the position 
of his family as the hereditary chiefs of the Bhachar tribe, granted him 
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allowance of one-fifth, of the reTenues of Wanbhachran. This allow- 
ance was stopped in 1849 on the annexation of the Punjab but renewed 
in 1852 at Es. 1,230 a year deducting the panchotra enjoyed by the 
family as Lambardars- This was granted in equal shares to the two 
sons of Malik Fateh Xhan, Ahmad Tar and Sardar Ehan, and the two 
grandsons, Jahan Khan and Fateh Khan. These allowances were first 
sanctioned for their lives only but half of them were subsequently con- 
tinued to male heirs of Maliks Ahmad Tar and Sardar Khan in the first 
generation by the Board of Directors. Ahmad Tar died in 1878 and 
his son, Malik Amir Khan, was accordingly given an annual allowance 
of Es. 154. These allowances were recommended for renewal by the 
Chief Commissioner in 1854 on grounds of local influence which the 
family possessed in this ilaqa, 

Malik Kliudat'ar Khan and Malik Barkhurdar Khan, sons of Malik 
iateh Khan, rendered good service during the Multan Campaign and 
the Mutiny. Malik Fateh Khan’s grandson, Malik Amir Khan, 
son of Malik Ahmad Yar, is the present head of the family and was 
born in 1863. He has been highly useful to the administration and his 
services during the Great War were of considerable importance. He 
and his son, (then) Eisaldar Muzaffar Khan, have been described as the 
two amongst the most ‘ successful recruiters ’ of the district in the Re- 
cord of the War Services of the Mianwali District He raised subscrip- 
tions and himself contributed Rs. 1,000 towards the War Loan, besides 
contributing to other charitable causes. The title of Khan Sahib was 
conferred on him in 1917. He Tras helpful during the disturbances of 
1919 and was granted a sanad. Khan Sahib Malik Amir Khan is a Divi- 
sional Darbari and has now retired from active life. 

His son, Khan Bahadur Captain Malik Muzaffar Khan, has now 
virtually assumed the chiefship of the Bhachar tribe. He has a dis- 
tinguished record of service. He joined the 35th Scinde Horse in 1908 
as a Daffadar and retired as a Risaldar in 1920. He was gazetted a 
Captain in the Army in India Reserve of Officers in 1930. He enlisted 
572 recruits during the Great War and subscribed to various charitable 
causes for which he received a war badge, a sanad and a gold watch. 
He was selected to accompanj" the Peace Celebrations Contingent in 1919, 
was given a grant of land in the Pir Mahal Colony, a first class jagir of 
Es. 750 per annum and the title of Khan Sahib. He is a prominent 
member of the Punjab Legislative Assembly, an Honorary Magistrate^ 
and Zaildar in his ilaqa, Vice-Chairman, District Board, and Sub-Regis- 
trar in Mianwali. He also worked as President of the Mianwali Munici- 
palily for three years and was made a Khan Bahadur in 1932. He^ 
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possesses ntimerous sanads granted by the Governments of India and the 
Punjab for continued useful service to the administration and received 
the Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935. His son, Malik Ghulam Abbas, is a 
graduate of the AKgarh University and has been appointed a Tahsildar. 

ir>>»Ti Sahib Malik Amir Khan and his family own about 35,463 
acres of land and pay Bs. 14,000 annually in land revenue. 
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3CHAN SAHIB KHAN MUHAMMAD SAADAT AU KHAN KHARAL 

OFKAMALIA* 


KAMALKHAN. 
Seven generations. 


Muhammad Murad 
(died 1827). 


J ahan Khan. 

Ahmad Khan 
(died 1897). 


Muhammad Shahzad 
Khan 
(born 1881). 

Two generations. 


KHAN SAHIB KHAN 
MUHAMMAD SAADAT ALT 
KHAN (born 1872). 

1 


Muhammad Murad 
Khan, 

Two generations. 

f- 


Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad Sarfraz 
Khan 

(died 1863). 

Muhammad Amir 
Ali Khan 
(died 1894)* 


Qalab Ali Khan 
(bom 1875). 

Two generations- 


•Ghulam Muhammad Khan 
(born 1890). 


Ghulam All Khan 
(born 1905). 


Anwar Hussain 
Khan. 

(born 1926), 


Munawar Hussain Khan 
(bom 1929), 


Mayar Hussain 
Khan 

(born 1936). 


Nawazish Ali Khan Wajid Ali Khan Barkat Ali Khan 

(born 1915). (died 1932). (born 1921). 

The Kharal tribe, of which Sarfraz Khan, gTandfather of Saaclat 
Ali Khan, was* the acknowledged head, claims to be of Eajput descent, 
and traces its genealogy up to Raja Karani of the Lunar dynasty, a 
famous king of Hastanapur. The Kharals have their chief settlements 
in the swampy jungles of the Lyallpur district. There are many of 
them in -Jhang, and they hold some forty villages in Lahore, chiefiv 
about Sheikhupura. Through all historic times the Kharals have been 
a turbulent, savage and thievish tribe, ever impatient of control, and 
-delighting in strife and plunder. More fanatic than other Muslim 
tribes, they submitted with the greatest reluctance to Hindu rule, and 


♦The last edition includes this family in the Montgomery district. 
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all tliat Diwan Sawan Mai and tlie Sikhs could do was to restrain them- 
for whenever an organized force was sent against them they retired into 
the marshes and thick jungles, where it was almost impossible to follow 
them. Once they rebelled under British rule, during the disturbances of 
1857, and the lesson taught them at that time will be sufficient for some^ 
generations. 

Kamal Ehan is the first of the tribe whose identity is very clear. 
He founded Kot Kamalia in the sixteenth century, some forty miles to- 
the south of Jhang, where lived the Sials, whom the Kharals claimed 
as kinsmen, but with whom they were always fighting. This claim of 
kinship was not liked by the Sials ; and some of the most bitter quarrels- 
between the tribes arose out of it. Once upon a time, a Delhi , prince, 
wdiose^ name is now'' forgotten, came to Kamalia, where Saadat Yar 
Khan, fourth in descent from Kamal Khan, was ruling, and was sO’ 
much pleased with his handsome faee and gallant bearing that he 
thought to patch up the disputes between the Kharals and the Sials by 
an alliance; and proposed that Ghazi Khan, the eighth chief of Jhang, 
should betroth his daughter to Saadat Khan. The Jhang chief was 
irritated beyond measure, and killed the unfortunate bearer of the pro- 
posal; wdiile he was himself murdered some time later by the prince’s- 
foil owners in retaliation. 

There was yet another betrothal which brought great troubles upon 
the Kharals. One Mirza, belonging to the Sahi branch of the tribe, foil 
desperately in love with his first cousin, Sahiba, w’ho was as fond of him,, 
though for long betrothed to a young man named Khanzad ; and on the- 
very night of the marriage when all the friends w^ere assembled, her 
lover put her on his thoroughbred mare and galloped off to Dhanabad.. 
The elan mounted and pursued in hot haste; and they caught the gallant 
before he reached home, and killed him, though he fought hard for his- 
life. Sahiba they carried home with them; and though her* 
betrothed wished to spare her life, her parents strangled 
]ier. These murders were the cause of such bloody feuds between the- 
clans that it at length was thought inauspicious, to have daughters ; and. 
as soon as they w'ere born they were strangled, as Sahiba had beeji. This- 
custom of female infanticide was common among the Kharals tilL 
Colonel Hamilton., Commissioner of Multan, persuaded them to dis- 
continue it. 

Lai Khan, the son and successor of Ghazi Khan of Jhang, was uo^ 
fonder of Saadat Yar Khan than his father had- been. The Kamalia- 
chief had called him the son of a dancing girl, and ’he gathered his- 
Sials and marched against- Eamaliaywvh'eTeTKe* shuir^aaffialr Khan up^ im 
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the fort. Come out said Lai Ehan, come out and see what en»- 
tertainment the son of the dancing girl can give you ”, But Saadat 
Khan was not to be tempted ; and Lai Khan returned to Jhang, having 
plundered the whol^ of the Kharal country. 

Walidad Khan, the thirteenth chief of Jhang, was in favour at 
Court. He took possession of Kamalia, assigned the chief a service 
jagir, and held his conquest during his whole rule. His successors- 
Inayat Khan, was either more generous or more foolish, for he restor- 
ed Kamalia to Muhammad Yar Khan and Ahmad Yar Khan, the sons 
of Saadat Khan. But in the next generation it was again lost. Sar- 
dar Kaniar Singh jSTakai conquered it; and on his death it fell into the* 
hands of Sardar Earn Singh, head of the rival Nakai house, whose* 
father, Xar Singh, had been killed in a fight with the Kharals. 

(jrhulam Muhammad Khan, grandfather of Sarfraz Khan, can - 
scarcely be said to have had anj’ power whatever; and his son, Saadat 
Yar Khan II, was not much more fortunate. For a short time he re-- 
covered his patrimony; for when in 1798 Shah Zaman invaded the 
Punjab and the Sikhs took to fight in all directions, Muhammad - 
Muzaffar Khan, Governor of Multan, thinking the opportunity not to 
be lost, marched to Kamalia and drove out the Sikhs after a severe - 
fight. Saadat Yar Khan w’as reinstated, but he did not hold his own- 
very long; for in 1803 he was compelled after a fruitless struggle, to 
submit to Eanjit Singh, who annexed Kamalia to Lahore. Saadat Yar 
Khan fled to the protection of Kawab Muzaffar Khan of Multan. Ean- 
jit Singh, however, recalled him, and gave him proprietary rights c^ver 
forty villages, in which he was succeeded by his son, Muzaffar Khan- 
In 1810 the Maharaja gave him the village of Muhammad Shah, which 
he held through Sawnn MaPs administration. 

Muzaffar Khan was succeeded by his brother, Muhammad Sarfraz^ 
Khan, who was an able man and a brave soldier. He held the family 
jagit throughout the reign of Eanjit Singh, but Eaja Hira Singh re- 
duced it to Es. 300. This chief rendered excellent service at various 
times to the British Government. In 1831 he gave ready assistance to 
Lieutenant Burnes’ embassy when proceeding up the Eavi to Lahore.. 
In the second Sikh War of 1848-49 he remained faithful to Govern- 
ment. Acting on the orders of the Eesident, he raised his clan and 
attacked the Sikhs, whom, it must be confessed, he had good private 
reasons for hating. He captured from the rebels the fort of Talamba, 
and garrisoned it with his own men ; and at the close of the war he was 
rewarded with a life pension of Es. 500 a year. An assignment of. 
Es. 275 a year from the town dues of Kamalia was also al- 
lowed him. In September, 1857, when a large portion of liis tribe^ 
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Tinder Ahmad £hau, rebelled, Sarfraz Ehan remained loyal. It was 
he who first gave to Captain Elphinstone information of the intended 
insurrection, coming to his house at night, half an hour after the Kharal 
chiefs had fied, and thus enabling that ofiicer to obtain assistance from 
Lahore. He was afterwards most useful in procuring informaiion of 
'the movements of the rebels and, after their dispersion, in recovering 
the plunder. For these services he received the title of Khan Bahadur, 
•a hhillut of Rs. 500, and a jagir of Rs. 525 for life. 

Sarfraz Khan died in October, 1863, and his jagirs and pensions, 
^amoTmting to Rs. 1,775, lapsed to Government, with the exceiition of 
eleven wells released .in perpetuity. He left one .son, Muhammad AimV 
Ali Khan, who died in 1894. He held a perpetual jagir in mmiza 
Sayad Musa, yielding Rs. 300 per annum, under Government orders 
passed in 1860; also the land attached to eleven wells in Kamalia and 
adjacent villages. 

Amir Ali Khan was always forward in offers of assistance to the 
local authorities; and his services were recognised on more than one 
occasion by the grant of mnads and cash rewards. He collected and 
-equipped several hundred camels for service in the Afghan War of 
1878, and he made offer of his ])ersonal services, which, however, were 
not required. Owing to varioxis (;auses, some of which were beyond his 
control, Amir Ali found' his affairs so involved that he was obliged in 
1884 to ask assistance from Government. An arrangement was subse- 
•quently made with his creditors, under which they received the income 
of his estates after a certain sum had been set apart for the mainten- 
ance of the debtor and his family. Amir Ali Khan was the only Pro- 
vincial Darbari in his district. On his death, in 1894 he was succeeded 
by his son, Saadat Ali Khan, who inherited his father’s jagir as well as 
his seat in the Provincial Darbar. 

Kamal Khan, the founder of Kamalia, had two grandsons. Ibra- 
him Khan’s line later shifted to Sindh and two of his descendants have 
been Honorary Magistrates there besides Khan Bahadur Haji Amir Ali 
an who was a Member of the Bombay Legislative Council for some 
-fame. Ala-iid-Din’s branch have ever lived at Kamalia. Amir Ali 
Khan and his son had mortgaged practically all their property and in 
d^anuary 1907 the Government advanced a lakh of rupees to the family 
and placed the estate under the Court of Wards. It was released in 191*6 
and was partitioned first into two holdings and later into four, which are 
being held at present by Khan Sahib Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan, 
yalab Ah Khan, Muhammad Shahzad Khan and Muhammad Murad 
Olban II. The Kamalia tract having been recently transferred from the 
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district of Montgomery to that of Lyallpnr, most of the family property- 
is now situated in the latter district. 

Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan has superior proprietary rights iu 
sixteen villages, proprietarj* rights in five and in about sixteen squares 
in the Chenab Colony. He also has the Lamhardari of three villages 
and the jagir of Sayad Musa in perpetuity, in addition to another 
jagir of Es. 600 which was awarded to him in 1924. He is a Provin- 
cial Darbari and was for several years an Honorary Magistrate and a 
joint Sub-Eegistrar at Hamalia. He was made a Khan Sahib in 1926. 
He is also a Zaildar of Kamalia and of Muhammad Shah ilaqas, with., 
Ghulam Muhammad, his eldest son, acting as Sarbrah. 

Qalab Ali Khan has superior proprietary rights in 16 villages, pro-, 
prietary lands in five, two squares in the Chenab Colony and one Lam-, 
bardari. He is a District Darbari. Muhammad Shahzad Khan has 
superior proprietary rights in six villages, proprietary rights in eleven, 
one Lambardari, and a considerable amount of property in the towns of 
Kamalia, Toba Tek Singh and Lyallpur, besides having 18 squares in, 
one village and 14 in another. He is a Divisional Darbari. His eldest 
son, Muhammad Sarfraz Khan, is a Lamhardar and a Sub-Eegistrar at 
Kamalia; and the third son, Shahzad Khan, is a Sub-Inspector of Police. 

Muhammad Murad Khan, too, has superior proprietary rights in 6- 
villages, and proprietary rights in eight, and is a District Darbari. 

At the time of the partition of the superior proprietary rights, 
three-fourths share was allotted to Khan Sahib Malik Saadat Ali Klian 
and his brother, and one-fourth to his cousin. 

Eleven wells were released to the family in perpetuity and are being 
held jointly in the aforesaid shares. 

In 1872 a quarrel occurred between the descendants of Amir Ali 
Khan and of Jahan Khan over the appointment to Zaildari. It went 
on intermittantly. In the end reconciliation happily took place result- 
, ing in intermarriages between the two branches. Their relations are. 
not nearly so strained now. 
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The Sials of Jhang are a Muslim tribe of great antiquity, 
and until the time of Maharaja Jtanjit Singh possessed great power in 
the country bordering on the Chenab. They were originally E-a,(puts, 
and their ancestor, Hai Shankar, was a resident of Bhara Nagar, be- 
tween Allahabad and Faiehpur. He emigrated about the year 1230 to 
Jaunpur, and on his death gTeat dissensions arose between the diEerent 
branches of the family; and his son, Sial, m J243, during* the reign of 
Sultan Ala-ud-Din, left Jaunpur for the Punjab, which had been two 
years before overrun by the Mughals. It seems that, o’sying to the 
imsettled state of the lower provinces, many Ifajput families about 
this time emigrated to the Punjab, where they sooner or later adopted 
the Muslim faith Among them were ancestors of the tribes known 
as the Xharals, Tiwanas, Q-hebas, Chidars and the Panwar Sials * Sial, 
in search of a good place for settlement, visited Pakpatfcan, then called 
Ajudhan, and the residence of the famous Muslim saint, Bawa Farid- 
ud-Bin Shakarganj. He, with all his family, converted by the eloquence 
oi the saint, turned Muslim and, renewing his wandeiings, came to 
Sialkot, a very ancient Pajput settlement, where he built a fort. He 
soon left, however; and at Sahiwal in the Shahpur district married 
Sohag, the daughter of Bhao Khan Maikan, who bore him tliree sons,t 
Bharmi, Kohli and Mahani, each the founder of a Sial clan Kohli led 
his tribe into the unoccupied lands of Kohistan and Kachi, where for 
several generations they lived wholly engaged in pastoral pursuits, 

Mahpal, sixth in descent from Bial, about the year 1380, founded 
the town of Mankera, afterwards so celebrated; and his great-grand- 
son, Mai Khan, founded Jhang Biul, on the Chenab, in 1402. He was 
four years afterwards pumuioned to Lahore, and granted the territory 
of Jhaiig in hereditary possession, paying revenue to the Mughal em- 
perors. Both Mai Khan and his son, Daulat Khan, were liberal and in- 
telligent chiefs, and much unproved the district. Ghazii Khaii, son of 
Daulat Khan, huilt the fort of Chautra; and his cousin, Khewa Khan, 
the fort of Khewa, ten miles to the north of Jhang. 

♦The Tiwana, Gheha and Sial tribes have a common origin Rai Shankar had three sons 
Saino, Tenu and Gheo. From the first have descended the Sials, the Tiwanas from the second 
and the Qhebas from Gheo, the youngest. 

f The story goes that Rharmi, Kohh and Mahani wore playing together, when children, with 
a clay eow for a tov Bharmi personated the husbandman, the owner of the cow; Mahani 
was the thiei who stole it ; while ICohli was the chief, and sat in mock judgment on the 
offender This Ixiyish play was prophetic, and in later years the reigning house of Sial waa 
from the descendants of Kohli, Bhaimi’s sons wore simple peasants; and if nows of a strayed 
buffalo was required, something was generally to be heard about it in the Mahani clan. 
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Jalal Khan, th« fourth chief of Jhang, was murdered by his 
•nephew, Pahar Khan, who had founded Paharpur in Uch. His grand- 
sgon, Firoz Khan, aTenged his death, capturing Paharpur, and putting 
-to death all the descendants of Pahar Khan, whom he took prisoners. 
Kahir Khan, .Jahan Khan, Ghazi Khan, Sultan Muhammad Khan, Lai 
'Khan and Mahram Khan were the next successive chiefs. Walidad 
Khan, the thirteenth chief, was the most famous and most poverluL 
He disarmed the Raises of Mirak, Shorkot, Kot Kamalia and Khewa, 
and assigned them service Jagm- He brought large tracts oi waste 
land under cultivation, and by his strong and wise government cleared 
-the ‘ Bar ’ of robbers The Lahore Government, to which he remaiii- 
•ed faithful, although he might with safety have thrown off its yoke, 
granted him the fort and ilaga of Chinot, and he thus became possess- 
ed of the greater part of the country between the Ravi and the Chenab 
as far north as Pindi Bhattian, also holding the country to the west ©f 
the Chenab and Jhelum as far as Mankera. He died in 1747, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Inayai-ullah, who had for minister his first 
cousin, Shahadat Khan For two years the cousins remained warm 
friends, but at length, quarrelling, Shahadat Khan took uii aims 
against Inayat-ullah, but was totally defeated and forced to fly to 
Kadarpur across the river Not disheartened, he raised a fresh force 
and attacked his cousin, but was again defeated and slain. Inayat- 
ullah was shortly after this carried off prisoner to Sayadpur by for|ty 
picked soioars belonging to his kinsmen of that town, who had espoused 
■the cause of Shahadat Khan; but after six months he was released He 
was a brave and a successful general, and is said to have won tventy- 
“two battles The most important of these were against the chief & of 
Multan, who were encroaching on the Jhang territory, and the one tor 
-the recovery of Chiniot from the Bhangi Sardars. 

Inajmt-ullah died in 1787, and the rule of his son, Sultan Mahmud, 
who was an imbecile, did not last long; for his half brother, Sahib 
Khan, son of Inayat-ullah, by a concubine, who had sworn allegiance 
to him on the qoran, rose in arms and imprisoned him in the fort of 
‘Chautra, where he was put to death Sahib Khan was himself assassi- 
nated soon after in the house of Amir Khan, where he had gone to cele- 
brate his marriage The next Rais of Jhang, Kabir Khan, son of Is- 
mail Khan, brought back the direct line which had gone out with 
Jahan Khan. He was of a mild and peaceful disposition, and was much 
loved by his tribe. After a rule of eleven years, he abdicated in 
favour of his son, Ahmad Khan, who was the last of the Sial chiefs. 
The Sikhs had by this time become very powerful; and Karam Singh 
Bulu, a Bhangi chief, had conquered Chiniot. Ranjit Smgh march- 
•ed against this fort which was held by Jassa Singh, son of Karaui 
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Siiigli, and captured it. He th^n turned towards Jbangj but Abmaflt 
Kl:an agreed to pay Es. 60^,000 yearly; and the Sikli cliief accordingly 
returned to Lahore. This took place in the year 1803. Three years, 
later, however, the Maharaja again invaded Jliang* with a large army, 
anil after some hard fighting took the fort, Ahmad Khan escaping to* 
Multan. The district of Jhang was then farmed to Sardar Eateh Singh_ 
Ealianwala for Es. 60,000 per annum. Not long after, Ahmad Khan 
returned with a Pathan force given him by Mxizaifar Khan, Nawah of 
Multan, and recovered a great part of his old territories; llanjit 
Singh accepting the former tribute of Es. 60,000, as he was too fully' 
engaged with other expeditions to march against Jhang. 

After the Maharaja had unsuccessfully attacked Multan in 1810,. 
he visited his chagrin on Ahmad Khan, whom lie suspected of favour- 
ing Muzaifar Khan, and having’ captured him at Sarai Siddlm took 
him to Lahore, while his son, Inayat Khan, fled to Hyderabad in SincL 
E an jit Singh feared that Inayat Khan would excite the Sind Amirs- 
against him, and promised Ahmad Khan his release from x^rison if he 
would recall his son and leave him at Lahore as security for his good, 
behaviour. This was done, and Ahmad Khan received a jaf/ir of 
Rs. 12,000 at Mirowai in the Amritsar district. After Eanjit Singh . 
had taken Multan in 1818, he granted Inayat Khan a of 
Es. 3,000, and on the death of Ahmad Khan in 1820 the son succeeded 
to the jagir. This was in 1823 exchanged for one of the same value' 
at "Sarai Siddhu in the Multan district, and in 1830 this was- 
again exchanged for a jagi^ at Mastanwali in Jjeiali. In 1838 Inayat 
Khan was killed near Easulpur, fighting on the side of Diwan Sawaii 
Mai against Eaja Gulab Singh. His brother, Muhammad IvSmail Khan, 
went to Lahore to endeavour to obtain the confirmation of the jagir 
in his favour., but the Maharaja was paralytic, and Gulah Singh his. 
enemy in the ascendant, and he only obtained a x)ension of Es, 100 a 
month. He remained at Lahore for four years till liis pension was dis- 
continued, and he then returned to Jhang, where he lived upon an 
allowance of Es. 41 a month granted to the family by Sawan Mai. 
This was raised in 1848 to Es. 60. 

In October, 1848, Major H. Edwardes wrote to Muhammad Ismail 
Khan directing him to raise troops in behalf of Government and to- 
collect the revenue of the district. The poor chief, hoping the time 
was come when loyalty might retrieve his fortunes, raised a force and, 
descending the river, attacked and defeated a rebel chief, Ata Muham- 
mad, at Nikokara. Afterwards, when Sardar Sher Singh Atariwala 
had passed through Jhang, and had left Des Eaj in command of one- 
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.thousand men there, Muhammad Ismail Khan attacked this detach- 
ment several times with varying results. His Jamadar, Pir Kamal, of 
Jsa Shah, captured at the fort of Taruka another rebel chief named 
Kahan Das. Thus Muhammad Ismail Khan, the representative of a long 
^nd illustrious line of chiefs, stood out bravely on the side of the Grov- 
.emment. His influence, which was great in *the district, was all used 
.against the rebels, and his services were especially valuable uc a time 
when it was inexpedient to detach a force against the petty rebel 
leaders. After annexation Muhammad Ismail Khan was made Ilisal- 
•dar of the Jhang Mounted Police; but his services were, through in- 
advertence, overlooked, and it was not till 1856 that he received a pen- 
sion of Es. 600 for life. Three wells were also released to him and his 
male heirs in perpetuity. 

In 1857 the services of the chief were conspicuous. He aided in 
raising a force of cavalry, and served in person against the insurgents- 
iFor his loyalty, he received a khilat of Es. 500 aud the title of 
Khan Bahadur; and his yearly grant of Es. 600 was raised to Es. 900, 
with the addition of a jagir of Es. 960 for life. In 1860 his pension 
was, at his own desire, exchanged for a life jagir. 

In 1879 Muhammad Ismail Khan’s case again came under the con- 
sideration of Government. Having regard to the position and infl^a- 
vence of the Sial family, and to the steadfast loyalty and good conduct 
of its chief. Sir Eobert Egerton recommended that the life jagir be 
raised to Es. 2,000 and continued to a selected beir during the pleasure 
of Government. The jagir allowance was duly increased; but with 
regard to the second proposition, the Supreme Government deemed it 
^advisable merely to lay down that it should receive consideration on the 
•death of the holder, 

Muhammad Ismail Khan was a member of the Jhang District 
Board and of the Municipal Committee. He was a Zailda/r and Lamhar- 
.dar and had a seat in Provincial Darbars, as had also his kinsmen, 
Kahir Khan and Amir Ali. He was owner of four thousand acres in 
seventeen villages of the Jhang and Shorkot Tahsils, and enjoyed an 
income of about ten thousand rupees per annum. He was held iu the 
highest esteem hy the many district officers who knew him. His son, 
Kahir Khan, was also a Provincial Darbari and a Zaildar. He was not 
-on good terms with his father, against whom he brought a suit to con- 
test an alienation made by the old man in favour of his second wife and 
her daughters. 

Muhammad Ismail Khan died in 1890 and Kahir Khan in 1898. 
The latter was succeeded hy his son, Mauladad Khan, who was recognised 
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as the head of the Sial family. He was a member of the Bench of 
Honorary Magistrates and of the District Boards and a Zaildar, besides 
being the Lambardar of eight villages. He was assigned the Viceregal 
seat which the family had hitherto held. During the War, he render- 
ed good services, and received in reward the title of Khan Bahadur, and 
a medal from Government. He died in 1935. The famil^^ estates had 
become' heavily involved in the time of his grandfather. In 1904 the* 
Government had placed them under the Court of Wards. In 1909, the 
family still owned land in twenty villages and held the jagir of 
Es. 2,000 granted to Muhammad Ismail Khan, but it did not occnpy 
the same pre-eminent position it once enjoyed. 

Mauladad Khan was succeeded by his son, Ghulam Akbar^ to the 
positions of a Zaildar, Lambardar, member of the District Board, and 
a Provincial Darbari. He is now the head of the Sial families of Jhang. 

Hakim Khan, brother of Mauladad Khan, was likewise a Zaildar, 
Lambardar, a Municipal Commissioner, and a member of the District 
Board. He was also an honorary Subedar-Major. For the meritorious 
services rendered by him during the Great War, he was granted seven 
squares of land in Montgomery district, a gold and a silver medal, a 
revolver, several certificates and the title of Khan Sahib. He was also^ 
a huTsi nashin. He died in 1931. Hakim Khan’s son, Inayat-ullah 
Khan, succeeded his father as a Lamhardar of five villages. He is a 
Muncipal Commissioner and his estate is under the Court of Wards. 
Amir Ali khan, son of Inayat Khan was the representative of the senior 
branch, his father having been killed when he was an infant. He was a 
Provincial Darbari and an Honorary Magistrate. He died in 1911. His 
son, Ahmad Khan, was an Honorary Magistrate and a Kursi Nashin 
and died in 1913. Ahmad Khan’s son, Dalmir Khan, is a Lambardar 
and his estate is under the Court of Wards. 

Jalal Khan, who died in 1885, had a son, Walidad Khan, who suc- 
ceeded him as Zaildar, Municipal Commissioner and Kursi Nashin,- 
He was awarded five squares of land in Montgomery for services render- 
ed during the Great W^ar. He died in 1930, his estate continuing to re- 
main under the Court of Wards. Walidad Khan’s son, Zabad Khan, is 
now a Zaildar and a Larnbardar, He and his brother, Zakat Khan,, 
enjoy a jagir of Es. 600, equally among themselves. Similarly the four 
sons of Sardar Khan, who was a Lawhardar and a jagwdar but died in 
1929, share among themselves Es. 600 as the proceeds of a jagir. An- 
other son of Jalal Khan, Mauladad Khan, is an Honorary Magis- 
.trate, Vice-President of the , Municipality, and a member of the District 
Board. He won letters of appreciation from district officers for hi& 
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assistance in combating the Civil Disobedience movement. He possesses 
a jagir worth Es. 600 and received the Silver Jubilee Medal in ]935. 

There is an important family of Sials of the Hiraj clan in the 
Kabirwala Tahsil of the Multan district. The family lives at Chauti 
Muhan and came into prominence under Mehr Sultan Hiraj, a Zail- 
dar, and a large cattle owner of the last generation. His son, Mehr 
Allahyar, who was a Divisional Darbari, was made an Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1905, and obtained the title of Khan 
Bahadur in 1908. He was awarded the Coronation Medal in 1911. 
During the Great War he provided some 120 recruits, collected Es. 50,000 
as War Loan and contributed Es. 2,000 towards it from his own pocket. 
In several other ways he helped in the furtherance of the campaign. 
His services were recognised by the grant of a hhilat, a Provincial War 
Loan sanad, an Our Day certificate and a recruiting badge. In 
1921 the Khan Bahadur was made a Provincial Darbari and honoured 
with the title of O.B.E., but unfortunately he died at the end of the 
same year. He was succeeded by his adojDted son, Wali Muhammad 
Khan, as Sardar of the Hiraj community and to his father^s Provincial 
Darbar seat. He and his brother^ Mehr Muhammad Mnrad Klhan, are 
loyal persons in every way. 
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KHAN BAHADUR NAWAB MAKHDUM SHEIKH MURID 
HUSSAIN QURESHL 


SHEIKH MUHAMMAD SHAK 

Budhan Shah* 

Hassazi Shah. 

1 


Makhdum Shah 
Mahmud* 


Sheikh\^ Shah. 


Makhdum Bahawal 
Bakhsh 
(died 1896). 


Sheikh Mahmud Shah 
(died 1894). 


1 

Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Sheikh 
Hassau Bakhsh 
(died 1921). 


Khan Bahadui^ 
Sheikh Biaz 
Hussain* O.I.E. 
(died 1935). 


KHAN BAHADUR NAWAB 
SHEIK MAKHDUM 
MURID HUSSAIN 
(horn 1878). 

Muhammad Saljad 
Hussain, 

(bom 1923). 


Sheikh Ahmad 
Kabir 

i 

Bhurshed Ahmed 
(born 1903). 

Aftab ^Hussain. 


I 


Shaikh Bhawan 
Shah 

(died 1032). 


Shaikh 
Walayat 
Hussain 
(died 1929). 


t 


Shaikh 
Murtaza 
Hussain 
(died 1919). 


Captain 
Ashiq 
Hussain 
(bom 1900). 

I 

! 


Sadiq Hussain 
(born 1927). 


Captain Maqbul 
Hussain 
(died 1936). 


Naseem Hussaux 
(born 1930). 


Manzur Hussain 
(born 1900). 


I 

Eazal Hussaiu 
(born 1004). 


Zil Hussain 
(born 1927). 


Fida Hussam 
(born 1915). 


In the Multan district, Makhdum Shah Mahmud, descendant of 
the celebrated Muslim saint, Baha-ud-Din, was the foremost man 
of his time both in rank and influence. He was the hereditary guardian 
of the shrines of Baha-ud-Din and of the latter^s grandson, Hukn-i-Alam. 
His disciples and followers were numerous, both in the south of the Punj- 
ab and in Sindh, and his great influence was always exerted on the side 
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of law and order* Bata-ud-Din was born at Kot Karor in tbe LeiaJi Tab.- 
sil in tbe year 1170. He was descended lineally from Asad^ tbe son of 
Hasbam, grandfather of tbe Prophet. His ancestor, Sultan Hussain, 
came to India witb Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni in one of his many In- 
dian expeditions, and settled at Kot Karor. Baha-ud-Din soon left his 
home and went to Khorasan, where he became a pupil of Shahab-ud- 
Din Suhrwardi, and was soon distinguished for his learning. He then 
set out on his travels, and for many years wandered over Tiirkistan, 
Sjrria and Arabia. He returned to India in 1222, intending to settle 
at Multan. There was some opposition to this at first, but he was even- 
^tually permitted to do so; and the fame of his miracles and his piety 
spread over the country and gained for him numerous disciples. While 
Baha-ud-Din was in the zenith of his fame and power, the saint Shamas 
Tabrez, with one disciple, a boy of some thirteen years of age, arrived 
at Multan from the west, miraculously crossing the Indus upon the 
small praying carper (musalla) used by all Muslims. When Baha-ud- 
Din heard of his arrival, he sent to him a cupful of milk to signify that 
Multan was already as , full of faJcirs as it could hold, and that 
there was no room for any more. Shamas Tabrez returned the milk, 
having placed a flower on its surface, signifying that not only was 
there room for him, but that his fame would be above that of all the 
holy men who had honoured Multan with their presence. On this, 
Baha-ud-Din was much enraged, and ordered that no one should feed 
or assist in any way the contumacious saint. He was independent him- 
self of food; but his young disciple soon became hungry and cried for 
something to eat; and at the call of Shamas Tabrez the does from the 
wilderness came and allowed themselves to be milked. In return for 
their confidence the saint killed one, according to orthdox Muslim 
procedure, and sent the boy into the city to beg fire vith which to 
cook it. But Baha-ud-Din was not to be disobeyed, and all refused; 
while one sweetmeat seller threw a vessel of milk in the face of the 
boy, who returned to his master in tears. Then Shamas Tabrez cried 
aloud ' 0 sun from whom I take my name (Persian Shamas, the sun), 
come near, and grant me the heat to cook my food which these unbe- 
lievers deny me/^ The sun descended and cooked the venison, but did 
not return; and to this day is one spear's length nearer Multan than 
any other part of the world. But, in spite of the irritation caused by 
interlopers like Shamas Tabrez, Baha-ud-Din lived to be one hundred 
years of age, and, dying in 1270, was buried with great pomp ; and his 
shrine is still visited by Muslim pilgrims from all parts of India 
and Afghanistan, 

Rukn-i-Alam was little inferior in learning or sanctity to his grand- 
father, Baha-ud-Din. Brom what remains of his doctrines, scattered 
through the works of his disciples, it appears that he taught a modified 
form of metemphychosis. He asserted that on the day of judgment the 
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•wicked would rise in bestial forms suitable to tbe cbaracters they liad 
borne wben on eartb ; tbe cruel man would rise a leopard ; tbe licentious 
man, a goat; tbe glutton, a pig; and so on, tbrougb tbe animal king- 
dom. Eukn-i-Alam was visited by tbe Emperors of Delhi more, tbaii 
‘Once, and bis name was known tbrougbout Northern India. He died 
in 1372, and bis tomb was built by tbe Emperor Firoz Tugblak in tbe 
fort of Multan. 

After tbe death of Eukn-i-Alam, Multan passed tbrougb many revo- 
lutions, but tbe family of tbe saint was always respected. It was not 
till 1443, in tbe reign of Sayad Muhammad, that Multan ceased to be a 
tributary of Delhi. Tbe country, under tbe weak rule of tbe princes 
who bad succeeded tbe able Firoz Tugblak, bad fallen into tbe greatest 
disorder, and Multan was specially exposed to attack from Gbor and 
Kabul. Under these circumstances, tbe inhabitants determined to select 
a ruler from among themselves. Tbe choice fell upon Shaikh Tusnf, 
who was famed for bis learning and piety. His reign was a prosperous 
one. He restored peace to tbe cotintry, and increased tbe revenue by 
bis wise administration. He was deposed by an Afghan chief of tbe 
Laugab tribe, whose daughter be bad married. This man brought bis 
whole tribe to Multan under pretence of paying homage to tbe governor, 
but before going himself into tbe city be drunk a cup of duck’s blood. 
He dined at tbe governor’s table, and in tbe course of tbe evening feign- 
'od violent pains in bis stomach and called for an emetic ; after drinking 
which be threw up tbe blood which be bad drunk earlier in tbe evening. 
The Shaikh was much alarmed, and sent to tbe chief’s camp 
for bis friends, who arrived armed to tbe teeth, and seized and 
imprisoned Shaikh Tusuf, and placed tbe traitor on tbe throne under 
tbe name of Kutb-ud-Din Mahmud. Tbe usurper sent bis prisoner to 
Delhi, where be was received with consideration by Beblol Lodi, who 
‘even gave bis daughter in marriage to tbe Shaikh’s son. In tbe 
AJcbari, tbe reign of Shaikh Tusuf is stated to have lasted seventeen 
years; in Farisbta’s history, only two. Tbe former is more probably 
•correct, as Tusuf commenced bis rule in 1443 ; and on bis deposition lie 
is said to have been received at Delhi by Beblol Lodi, who did not 
■ascend tbe throne till 1453. 

No other member of tbe family ever ruled in Multan; but many- 

were distinguished for their learning. Baba-iid-Din, grandson of 
Shaikh Tusnf, a follower of tbe celebrated Haji Abdul Wabab, was 
ra famous scholar. He 'was sent in 1523 as ambassador to Hussain 
Argan, Governor of Tbata, tbe Lieutenant of Babar, who was marching, 
against Multan. Tbe embassy, however, failed; tbe town was besieged. 
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taken and sacked; and four years later Multan became again a province* 
of the Delhi Empire. 

During the vSikh rule the shrines at Multan lost most of the valu- 
able jagirs that had been assigned for their support. After Maharaja 
Eanjit Singh had taken Multan in 1818, he assigned cash allowances of* 
Bs. 3,500 to the shrines. Diwan Sawan Mai reduced this to Es. 1,600. 
Under the Darbar the revenue in land and cash amounted to Bs. 2,030',, 
after deducting the nazrana. During the mutiny of 1848-49 Mnkbdum 
Shah Mahmud remained faithful to the Government. He had, it is- 
true, no reason to love the Sikhs, yet his influence and the information 
he furnished were very valuable; and on the annexation of the Punjab- 
the allowances of the shrines were confirmed; Bs. 700 in land in per- 
petuity, subject to good behaviour, and Es. 1,300 cash for the life of the' 
then incumbent. One-fourth of the village of Sahinath, which the- 
Mukhdum had planted in 1834, was released to him in perpetuity as a 
personal grant. 

The shrines of Baha-ud-Din and Eukn-i-Alam had seen many a- 
siege, but that of 1848 was almost too much for them. Situated, asi 
both were, within the fort, they were exposed to the full fire of the be- 
siegers, and were almost reduced to ruins. In 1850 the Local Govern- 
ment proposed a grant of Es. 10,000 to restore them. This, however, the 
Supreme Government did not sanction. Makhdum Shah Mahmud was,, 
however, an energetic man, and with the help and money of his disciples- 
he restored them at a great expense to their former glory.* 

In 1857 Mukhdum Shah Mahmud rendered excellent service to* 
Government. He afforded the Commissioner information of every im- 
portant occurrence that came to his knowledge; provided twenty men 
and horse for Ghulam Mustafa Khan^s Risala, and several for the new 
police force. He also supplied men for the police and infantry levies. 
With twenty-five horsemen he accompanied Colonel Hamilton against 
the insurgents, took upon himself a portion of the camp duties, and 
protected the baggage on the line of march. His presence on that occa- 
sion had a great effect on the rebels, who saw that the most influential 
man of their own faith was against them. On the mutiny of the dis- 
armed regiments at Multan, he joined the Commissioner with his fol- 
lowers for the defence of the bridge leading to the cantonments. IN'one 
of his disci ples joined the rebels; and his conduct presents a strong 

♦Just opposite the shrine of Baha-ud-Din is the tomb of the gallant Nawab Muzaifar Khan. 
At the distance of some fifty paces is the ancient Hindu temple known as INarsinghpura or. 
Pailadpura^ the scene of that incarnation of Vishnu when, taking a form half man^ half tiger* 
he came forth from the red-hot pillar and tore in pieces the tyrant Hamakas who was about 
to Mil his own son, Prahlad, for refusing to acknowledge his dixifnity. 
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contrast to that of Makhdum of Pakpattan, whose followers were pro- 
minent in the Gn^era insurrection. For his services Shah Mahmud re- 
ceived a present of Ps. 3,000. The cash allowance to the shrine was- 
exchanged for a jagir worth Ps. 1,780, in addition to the eight wells 
granted in perpetuity, worth Ps. 550. In 1860 the Makh'dnni, on the 
occasion of the Ticeroy’s visit to Xiahore, received a personal grant of a 
garden, worth Rs. 150 per annum, known as the Bhangiwala Bagh. 

Makhdum Mahmud Shah was the son of Shaikh Hassan Shah and' 
the adopted son of Bihi Paji Sahiha, daughter of Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus, nineteenth in descent from Baha-ud-Din. He died in 1869’, and 
was succeeded by his son, Bahawal Bakhsh, as Sajjada Nashin of the- 
shrines of Baha-ud-Din and Pukn-i-Alam. The deceased Makhdum 
was buried with great pomp within the shrine of Baha-ud-Din. His* 
funeral was attended by tens of thousands of Muslims, and the local 
courts were closed for the day as a mark of respect to his memory. The 
ceremony of dastar-bandi, or recognition of the heir, was performed by 
the Deputy Commissioner, who conferred a dress of honour upon Bahawal 
Bakhsh, and proclaimed him guardian of the shrines. Makhdum- 
Bahawal Bakhsh married a daughter of Shaikh Bahawal Din of eastern 
Ahmadpur in Bahawalpur. 

The jagir in nine villages and the garden-grant enjoyed by his* 
father were continued to Bahawal Bakhsh, and he also received a small 
percentage on the canal grazing-dues collected in the Mailsi TahsiL 
One-fourth of the revenues of mauza Sairath in Mailsi were confirmed 
to his family in perpetuity. A dress of honour was conferred upon the'' 
Makhdum at Lahore in 1880 in public Darbar in recognition of his ser- 
vices during the Afghan War. He assisted in collecting camels for 
transport purposes, and he made the offer of personal services., which, 
however, were not required. Bahawal Bakhsh was appointed an Honor- 
ary Magistrate in 1877, and was for some years a member of the Munici- 
pal Committee, being also entitled to a seat in Provincial Darbari. He 
died in 1896, his son Shaikh Muhammad Shah having predeceased him. 

He was succeeded by his brother, Shaikh Hassan Bakhsh, as Sajjada- 
Nasliin of the shrines and head of the family. The Makhdum was ap-* 
pointed an ponorary Magistrate in 1896, and was created a Khan Baha- 
dur in 19(0, He was a Provincial Darbari. Having got himself deeply 
into debt, his estate was put, for some time, under the Court of Wards. 
Botjs^as a magistrate and a member of the Multan Municipality he serv- 
^^d^well. He died in 1921 and the succession as Makhdum devolved 
upon his son. Murid Hussain, who is now the head of the family. He 
was many years ago a Pisaldar in a Camel cadre. He is a Provincial 
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Darbarij an Honorary Magistrate with, first class powers^ an Honorary 
Estra Assistant Commissioner, and is exempted from attending the civil 
courts. He is also a muajidar. Eecently the title of lYawab as a 
personal distinction has been conferred upon him; and he has been 
elected a member of the Legislative Assembly in the vacancy caused by 
the death of Khan Bahadur Makhdum Sayed Eajan Bakhsh Shah 
Gilani. His son, Muhammad Sajjad Hussain, was born in 1923, and 
is at present receiving education. Hawab Murid Hussain’s yoxinger 
brother, Shaikh. Ahmad Kabir, is also the spiritual head of thousands 
of people in the districts of Multan, Jhang, Lyallpur, Gujrat, ftiijran- 
wala and Shahpur. , This is by virtue of a family arrangement amved 
at recently between the two brothers according to which their respective 
spheres of influence have been divided. Shaikh Ahmad Kabir is a 
nominated member of the District Board, and was once an elected Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Committee of Multan. Besides sharing the 
family jagir^ he owns extensive landed property. He has used all his 
influence in recent years against the Hon-Co-operation and Civil Dis- 
obedience movements. His son, Khurshed Ahmad, has been educated 
at the Aitchison College, and was for some time a member of the Dis- 
trict Board and the Municipality. 

Shaikh Pir Shah, younger brother of the late Makhdum Shah Mah- 
mur, was a Pi^ovincial Darbari, and for some years honorary secretary 
of the Municipal Committee, Multan. He held a jagir in three villages 
of the Mailsi Tahsil. He rendered assistance in the transport depart- 
ment during the late Kabul War, and his services were acknowledged 
by the bestowal of a sanad by the Viceroy. He died in 1897, and his 
son. Shaikh Eiaz Hussain, succeeded to his seat in Provincial Darbars. 
He was appointed hnorary Assistant Political OfBcer with the Tochi 
Field Force in 1897, and in addition to a medal, his services were re- 
cognized by the gift of a sword. In 1892, he was made an Honorary 
Magistrate and in 1896 an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
being posted to the Bannu district on political duty. The title of Khan 
Bahadur was conferred on him in 1907. During the Great War, he made 
•several donations and gave a large number of recruits. In 1915 he was 
made a Companion of the Indian Empire, and in 1926 a Hawab. For 
several years he was a senior Vice-Chairman of the District Board. Hawab 
Hiaz Hussain died together with his son, Captain Maqbul Hussain, in 
Miay, 1935, in the Quetta earthquake. He had five sons; the eldest, 
Shaikh Bahawan Shah, who was a Jamadar in the 36th Jacob’s Horse, 
received a sanad, a sword and a badge for his services in the War, and 
his name was mentioned in the Gazette of India* The Punjab Govern- 
ment appreciated his recruiting work by granting him two rectangles. 
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•of land and a sanad. The Commander-in-Chief also granted him a 
certificate. During the Civil Disobedience movement of 1930, he threw 
all his weight on the side of Government. He died in 1933. His eldest 
son. Sheikh Manznr Hussain, is a Tahsildar. The second son, Wilayat 
Hussain, was an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and died in 1929; and 
the third died while at school. The fourth, Captain Ashiq Hussain, 
after being educated at the Aitchison College, joined Hodson’s Horse. 
In 1923 he was sent -with his squadron to Amritsar to assist in quelling 
the disturbances; and in the Hoshiarpur district he fought the Babar 
Akalis. In 1926 he was posted at Eerozepore as an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. In 1930 he resigned this post on account of the old age 
of his father and was appointed as an Honorary Magistrate (first class) 
at Multan. He is the President of the Multan Municipality and a 
member of the District Board. He is married to the daughter of Hawab 
Sir Liaqat Hyat Khan. The youngest son of Hawab Eiaz Hussain, 
Captain Maqbul Hussain, was also educated at the Aitchison College, 
and later at Sandhurst, and was commissioned in 1934 and attached to 
the 7th Light Cavalry. He was married to the sister of the Nawab of 
Pataudi. As mentioned above., he died with his father at Quetta, 
leaving no male issue. 

There is another branch of the family living at Ghauspur, which 
is descended from Eateh Muhammad, a younger brother of Makhdum 
Shaikh Kasim Muhammad, the great grandson of Shaikh Yusuf, and is, 
therefore, really senior in the male line. Rukn-ud-Din, eldest son of 
Muhammad Hayat, was the leading member in 1911, and an individual 
better known was his uncle, Murad Shah. Both Muhammad Hayat and 
Murad Shah rendered assistance in 1857 and received suitable rewards. 
At the present time the most noteworthy persons in this branch are 
Barkhurdar Shah, grandson of Rukn-ud-Din, who is a jagirdar, a Divi- 
sional Darbari and Sajjada Nashin, and Shaikh Irshad Ali, son of 
.Shaikh Eoshan CMragh, who is a very successful Zaildar, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Municipality of Mian Channu and a member of the Multan 
District Board. He is a District Darbari, and in token of his help to 
'Government in various ways he was awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal in 
1935. The shrine at Ghauspur is visited by a large number of pilgrims. 
The jagir attached to it 3 rields almost nothing but the offerings of the 
•visitors enable its guardians to live in tolerable comforts. 
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KHAN GHULAM MUHAMMAD KHAN. KHAKWANI- 


EHUDA DAD KHAN. 

I 

Three generattons. 


Khan Bahadur 
Ghnlam Mustafa 

(died 1869 ). 


Haji Ali Muhammad Khan. 


Ghulam Yasin 
Khan. 


SaduUah 

Khan. 


Muhammad 
Amin Khan.. 


Ahmad Khan- 


Khan Bahadur 
Ghulam Qadir 
Khan 

(died 1888). 


'I 


Abdul Qadir Khan. 


1 


Muhammad 
Yar Khan 
(dead). 


Haji Paiz 
Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1883). 
Six sons. 


Khan Bahadur 
Haji Ahmad 
Yar Khan 
(born 1863). 


J 

Hafiz Khuda 
Bakhsh Khan 
(dead). 

Two generations. 


I 

Haji Dost 
Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1884). 
Five sons. 


Haji Ata 
Muhammad 
Khan 
(born 1888), 

Three sons. 


Hafiz Hamid 
Yar Khan 
(died 1927). 

Two genera- 
tions. 


1 


Dur Muhammad 
Khan 

(born I 89 I). 
Two sons. 


f. 


I 


I 


Ata Mushtaq Dur 

Muhammad Muhammad Muhammad 
KHAN Khan Khan Khan 

(born 1892). (born 1898). (born I 896 ). (born 1905). 

Muhammad 
Sadiq Khan. 


Mumtaz Nur 

Muhammad Muhammadl 
Khan, Khan. 


i 

Two sons. 


Khurshid 
Ahmad Khan* 


Zaf ar Ali 
Khan. 


Muhammad 
Asad Khan. 


■1 


Khurshed Ali Muhammad 
Akbar Khan* Khan* Yusaf Khan, 

Khakwanis are one of the hest-known of the Pathan families of' 

Multan They derive their name from Khakan, a village in the T.eigh- 

ourhood of Herat. The real name of the family is “Khugani Durrani’'’ 
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<or “ Kliakwani Otliers derive it from tlie iucideat connected witli 
ihe linnting of tlie boar (Klinkli)j kut tkis interpretation is indignantly 
repudiated by tbe present representative of tbe family. Elphinstone 
in bis History of Kabul speaks of tbe Kbakwanis as a small clan living 
partly at Kandbar and partly mixed witb Nurzais. 

Tbe first branch of tbe family to appear in Multan was that of 
Malik Sbab Pal, wbo witb his brothers accompanied Humayiin some 
four hundred years ago. His descendant, Ali Muhammad Khan, serv- 
^ed under Ahmad Shah Abdali, and was made Governor of jMuI- 
tan, a post which be held till a.d. 1767. It was be who construct- 
ed the Wali Muhammad canal. He was dismissed for oppression, but be 
refused to obey the order deposing him, and seized and imprisoned 
T!?’awab Sbuja Khan, wbo had been appointed to succeed him. For this 
be was put to death by Ahmad vSbab. There are no descendants of this 
branch now in Multan. 

Tbe ancestor of tbe present Kbakwanis was Khuda Dad Khan, wbo 
•came from Ghazni some three hundred years ago. The fourth in descent 
from him, Haji Ali Muhammad KKan,, was Governor of Sikandarabad 
under Nawab Muzaffar Khan. Mustafa Khan, son of Ali Mulxammad 
Khan, commenced his career in Babawalpur State, but he soon became 
‘one of Diwan Sawan Mai’s Kardars, and on Mul Raj’s rebellion, he took 
tbe side of tbe English and supported them to the best of bis power. He 
was successful in bringing over many Multan Patbans to tbe British 
side, and Major Edwardes sent him in command of a thousand horse and 
foot to the relief of Jhang. Mustafa Khan also did good service in the 
Mutiny. He raised a regiment of Multani horse, with which he served 
under General Van Cortlandt in the Bhatti territory, and later assisted 
in suppressing the insurgents of the Gugera district. Eor these ser- 
vices he received considerable grants of land, a jagir of the vfilue of 
Rs. 1,000 per annum, a khilat of Rs. 1,000 and the title of Khan Baba- 
‘dur. 

He died in 1869, and was succeeded by his son, Ghulam Qadir 
Khan, who followed in the father’s footsteps as a loyal adherent of Gov- 
-ernment. He had served under his father in the siege of Multan and 
in the Mutiny. He completed the Hajiwah Canal, which had been 
begun by his father, and in 1880 he was granted an area of sixty thou- 
sand acres in the Mailsi Tahsil in proprietary rights, subject to certain 
■conditions which were embodied in a formal deed of grant executed in 
1886. He was given the title of Khan Bahadur in 1887 in recognition 
•of his services to the administration of the district, and an inam of 
Rs. 5,000 per annum out of the revenue of his property was granted 
to him for two generations. 
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Khan Bahadur Ghulam ^adir Khan died in 1888, leaving four sonSy. 
who immediately began to quarrel regarding the division of the estate. 
In consequence of this the canal was taken over by Government. 

Muhammad Yar Khan, the head of the family in 1909 was a Pro- 
vincial Darbari, an Honorary Magistrate and a Zaildar. He was a man. 
of somewhat retired habits with little taste for business. His brother, 
Ahmad Yar Khan, on the other hand, is a man of considerable busi- 
ness capacity and fully alive to hig own interests. He spent a con- 
siderable sum in suing Government for reparation in connection witk 
the assumption of control over the Hajiwah Canal. Ah -mar l Yar Khan 
is a Zaildar. In the War he and his family offered subscriptions and 
recruits, the latter being above a hundred. Ahmad Yar Khan helped 
in the settlement of a large number of cases between the Maggasi and 
Chandia tribes in J irga at Ghulam Muhammad Goth, at the instance of 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan and received his 
appreciation and also that of the Bombay Government. Likewise, in 
1923 his services were requisitioned for the disposal of the Jaffar murder 
case at Taunsa and at the end of it he was thanked by the Politiisal 
Agent at Lora Iiai on behalf of the Agent to the Governor-General. In 
1935 he subscribed Es. 500 towards the Silver Jubilee Fund and spent an. 
equal sum on feeding the poor. His nephews also gave some 1,500- 
rupees on this occasion. Ahmad Yar Khan’s eldest son, Paiz Muham- 
mad Khan, is an Honorary Magistrate of fifteen years’ standing. The- 
present head of the family, however, is Ghulam Muhammad Khan, the- 
,son of Muhammad Yar Khan, above mentioned. 


. Ghulam Qadir Khan bestowed considerable areas on the Hajiwah. 
Canal as gifts upon his relations. Of these, Mixhammad Afzal Khan, 
son of Hafiz Hakumat Khan who married a daughter of Haji Ali 
Muhammad Khan, held 2,294 acres. He was a Divisional Darbari. k. 
daughter of Ghulam Qadir Khan married Khawji Allah Bakhsh TTho-n 
of Taunsa, and, her son,, Mian Mahmud Khan, was proprietor of 3 860 
acres. The area owned by Muhammad Yar Khan and his three brothers 
was about 66,000 acres and they paid about Es. 70,000 annually in land 
revenue. These are the statistics of 1909. At that time Eab Nawaz. 
Khan, son of that daughter of Mustafa Khan who married Abdur 
ehman Khan, owned considerable landed property in Jhok Gamun 
near Kasbam the Multan Tahsil. The third cousin of Muhammad 
■ Muhammad owned lands in Durpur near Tibba 

™ Tahsd. His son. Dost Muhammad Khan, was a Zaildar 

on this tract, and a man of considerable energy and intelligence. This 
branch of the Khakwanis are Shias, the Hajiwah branch being Sunnis- 
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ABUL FAZAL JAMAl^-aD-BIISr SAYAD mxthammab yusaf shah 

(died 1137). 

16 generations. 


Muhammad Yusuf IV, 

L 


Makhdum Sliaikh 
Muhammad Kaju. 


Hamid Shah- 


Sayad 3* afar Shafa. 

I 

Three generations. 

Abdullah Shah. Sayad Haidar Shah 
I (died 1905). 


Makhdum Shaikh Three generations. 
Muhammad Yusuf, { 

I Hamid Shah. 


Qurban Ali Shah- 

Zain-ul-Abidin 

Shah- 


Muhammad 
Hussain Shah 
(dead). 

Three generations. 


Beg Shah. 

Allah 

Diwaya 

Shah. 


Ghulam 

Mustafa 

Shah 

(dead). 


G ulab 
Shah. 

Four 

generations 


Phulu Shah 
(died 1897). 

Murad Shah 
(died 1876). 

Hhan 
Banadur 
Hassan 
Bafcbsh 
(died 1938). 


Zamurrud Hassan 
Shah 

(died 1913). 

Muhammad Abdul 
JaJil Shah 
(born I 9 OS). 

Muhammad 
Iftik h ar-ud- Din 
Haidar Shah. 


Muhammad 

Nawaz 

Shah. 

I 

Seven sons. 


Altaf Hussain 
Shah. 


Four sons. 


Makhdum Shaikh 
Muhammad Ttaju. 


Abdul Hadi 
Shah. 

\ 

Three 

generations. 


Bagh Shah. 

I 

Six 

generations. 


Shaikh 

Muhammad 

Yusuf. 


Dost Ali 
Shah. 


Obulam 
Haider Shah. 


Five Four 

generations, generations- 


generations. generations. 


Niamat 

Shah. 

1 

Ifive 

genera- 


Askar Ali Shah. 
Muhammad Yusuf. 


Makhdum 

Muhammad 

Baju. 


Nazar Ali Shah- 


Makhdum 

Shaikh 

Muhammad 

Baiu 

(died 1928). 

Askar Ali 
Shah ulias 
Makhdum 
Shaikh 
Muhammad 
Yusuf 
(horn 1893), 

Three sonst 


Arr.ip Haidar 
Shah. 


Two 

generations. 


Muhamrrad 
Ali Shah. 


I Wilayat Shah. 

MuKaffar Ali. 

M uhammad 
S awad . 

Has war jbcussain 
(born 1922). 
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The Grardezx Say ads were once the most wealthy and influential of 
the Sayad families of the district, and owned nearly the whole of that 
part of the Kahirwala Tahsil through w'hich the Lahore Road now 
passes. The comparativ^e ruin of that part of the country, owing to the 
(!hange in the course of the Ravi, has led to their decline, but they still 
possess very considerable influence and position. They are also knowii 
as Hussainis, from their descent from Imam- Hussain and their attach- 
ment to the Shia faith. The family formerly lived at Baghdad, and 
their direct ancestor was Sayad Muhammad Dabil, great-great-grandson 
of Imam Hussain. It was his son, Sayad Muhammad Ali, who migrated 
from their original home at Medina to Baghdad. His great-grandson, 
Abdullah, removed from Baghdad to Grardez near Grhazni, and his great- 
grandson, Abul Fazal Jamad-ud-Din Muhammad Tusaf, again, made a 
iurtlicr move to Miilian in A.D. 1088. He immediately acquired 
a great reputation for sanctitj^ and miracles, and received large grants 
of land. He died in A.D. 1137, and his tomb in Multan is still 
held ill great veneration as a shrine. He was reputed to be able to ride 
tigers and handle snakes, and for forty years after his death bis hand 
vrould occasionally appear out of his tomb. 

Muhammad Yusuf the Second, eighth in desctmt from liis name- 
sake, died without male issue, and his daughter married Sayad Abdul 
Fateh, a descendant of Zaid Shahid, another grandson of the Imnni 
Hussain. Hence the family are sometimes called Zaidis. The offspring 
of this union, Muhammad Yusuf the Third, succeeded to llie position 
of Sajjada-Nashm or custodian of the Gardem shrine. 

The family possesses several farvian*^ from the various emperors of 
Delhi, showing the respect and position they enjoyed in Mughal times; 
and there is a tradition that Aiirangzeb, who visited Multan in the 
time of Muhammad YYisuf the Fourth, presented him with a valuable 
hhilat and an elephant. 

ITp till 1928 the custodian of the shrine was Muldidum Shaikh 
Muhammad Eajii, the representative of the senior branch of the famii./. 
He resided in Multan where he was much respected for uprightiijBss and 
generosity. He ■was a Divisional Darbari and an Honorary Magis- 
trate, and for about thirty years was a member of the Municipal Com- 
mittee of Multan and of the District Board. In 1910 he retired from 
his municipal seat. He possessed a jagir of the annual value of Rs. 100 
and had been given seven squares of land on the Ohenah Canal. He 
died in 1928. His son, Shaikh Muhammad Yusuf, is at present the 
Makhdum, t.e., custodian of the shrine, having succeeded his father on 
his death. He is an Hon'orary Magistrate and a Divisional Darbari. 
He is a rich man and owns a good deal of landed property. His eldest son. 
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Sayad Afzal Sliali, died in tlie prime of life and two otliers are yet 
minors. He was awarded a medal for assistance during tlie Great "War. 
Maklidiim ShaikL. Moliammad Haju’s krotker, Amir Haider Shak, liTed 
at Amirpnr in tke Kabirwala Taksil^ wkere he was keld in great esteem . 
and regarded as a carefnl and an intelligent agriculturist. 

At Korai Balock in Ike Kakirwmla Tahsil there is anotker brancli 
of tke family, of wkcm tke most important member was Murad Skak, 
wko rose to be tke Ckief Judge of tke Bakawalpur State. Tkis gentle- 
man gave considerable assistance to tke British force during tke siege 
of Multan in 1848, and after annexation was appointed pesJikar of 
Skorkot and Jkang. In 1850 ke was made Taksildar, and after four- 
teen years^ service in tkis capacity was promoted to tke grade of an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. He received a sanad and a Jchilat of 
tke value of Es. 200 for good service during tke Mutiny. In 1865 
Murad Skak was appointed Native Agent of tke Bakawalpur State, and 
subsequently Assistant to tke Political Agent and Superintendent. He- 
did excellent work in connection witk tke excavation of tke Minckinwak 
and Eordwak canals, and in recognition of tkis ke received, on tke 
recommendation of tke Political Agent, cask presents of Es. 7,000 and 
an increase of pay. In 1870, on tke formation of a Ckief Court for tke* 
State, Murad Skak was appointed Ckief Judge of tke Court, holding 
this post as well as that of Assistant Superintendent of tke State., In 
1872 tke Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, keld a Darbar at Multan and pre- 
sented Murad Skak witk a Jchilat of tke value of Es. SOO. In 1874- 
in recognition of kis excellent work as Chief Judge kis salary was raised 
to Es. 1,000 per mensem. He died in harness in January 1876, and 
tke State granted a donation of Es. 6,000 to kis widow and son. 

His only son, Khan Bahadur Sayad Hassan Bakksk, was a boy 
of fifteen at tke time of kis father’s death, and during kis minority kis* 
estates were managed by tke Court of Wards. He resided in Multan, 
and was tke Vice-President of tke Municipal Committee for many years. 
He was an Honorary Magistrate and a Provincial Darbari, and was- 
granted tke title of Khan Bahadur in 1899. Hassan Bakksk had Kterary 
tastes, and travelled extensivly in Persia and elsewhere. He also wrote 
an account of kis travels in two volumes. He was invited to the Delhi 
Darbar of 1911 and was awarded tke Coronation Medal. He made a con- 
tribution of Es. 4,000 from kis own pocket towards the expenses of the 
War, contributed anotker Es. 8,000 to other War funds and supplied 
twenty-five recruits. He founded tke educational institute known as 
BahuLUlum which is situated on tke Skiskmakal Eoad in Multan, and 
dedicated a building and endowed it witk five squares of land. Tkis 
institution imparts instruction in oriental languages. Tke Kkan^ 
Bahadur took upon himself tke duties of tke President of tke Loyalists’ 
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.Association whicli was founded in 1930 to eonnteract the Civil Dis- 
obedience movemenit. He established about twenty-five branches of 
this association in the various parts of the district and his labours were 
: appreciated by the Commissioner of the Division. He snbscribel 
Es, 500 to the Silver Jubilee Fund and was awarded the Silver Jubilee 
Medal and a sanad. His eldest son, Sayad Zamurrud Hussain Shah, died 
comparatively young, leaving behind one son, Muhammad Abdul Jalil 
Shah, who, on the death of his grandfather, Khan Bahadur Hassan 
Bakhsh in 1938, succeeded to the Provincial and Divisional Darbar 
eeats. This young man was educated at the Aitchison College for seven 
and a half years and in England for five years. The Khan Bahadur’s 
second son, Muhammad Nawaz Shah, is a retired Extra Assistant Com- 
.missioner who did good recruiting work in the War. His third son, Sayad 
Altaf Hussain Shah, is a Tahsildar, while his son, Abbas Hussain Shah, 
is a graduate and President of the Punjab Shia Conference. The 
father received a sanad and an insignia of Iran with the title of 
JiTiadim-i-Astana-i-Qudus in Mashad, while the son has recently been 
.accepted as a Tahsildar. 

Another branch of the family, now represented by Fateh Shah, 
-second son of Ghulam Mustafa Shah^ resides at Multan. Hamid Shah, 
elder brother of Fateh Shah, was a Divisional Darbari, who died in 
1900. He was a portentous spendthrift, and in the course of his life 
absolutely ruined a magnificent series of estates, most of which fell 
into the hands of the late Eai Bahadur Mela Earn, the Lahore con- 
►tractor. 

At Salarwahan Kohna in the Kabirwaila Tahsil there is anothei; 
.branch of the Gardezis, the head of which was Haider Shah, a much 
respected Zaildar and Provincial Darbari, who died in 1905. He left 
a fine property which passed to his grandsons, Jafar Shah and Mahdi 
.Shah, but owing to their mismanagement the estate was placed under 
the Court of Wards. Muhammad Baqir Shah, son of the late Jafar 
Shah, is a respected Zaildar. He and his cousin, Muhammad Niwaz 
Shah, received their education at the Aitchison College and cheir 
property has now been released from the management of the Court. 

Gulab Shah, uncle of Murad Shah, was a Divisional Darbari, and 
was succeeded by his son, Zail-ul-Abidin Shah. The latter and 
his brother. Sahib Ali Shah, were both in the service of the 
Bahawalpur State. Zain-ul- Abidin died without issue, but Sahib Ali 
Shah left two sons, the eldest of whom, Sadr-ud-din Shah, was a Deputy 
Inspector of Police in the State. Ahmad Ali Shah, a nephew of the 
date Zain-ul-Abidin Shah, is a graduate and is posted as an Assistant 
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Traffic Officer in tlie I^ortli-Western E,ailway. Anotlier cousin of Ms, 
Mumtaz Hussain Sliah^ is a Sub-Inspector of Police. 

Some otber members of tlie Gardezi clan might also be mentioned. 
Zulfiqar Shall, son of Hamzan Shah, was a Divisional Darbari and an 
owner of a considerable amount of land. His son, Muhammad Nasir 
ud-Din Shah, is a Divisional Darbari. He owns a very large collec- 
tion of historical books and is keenly interested in the subject. Ghulam 
Mustafa Shah, the head of a small branch, resident at Muradpur in the 
Mailsi Tahsil was once a Zaildar of Ms circle. Ahmad Shah, son of 
Imam Shah, was a Zaildar in Adam Wahan in the Lodhran Tahsil and 
died in 1919; and Qasim Ali Shah, son of Turab Ali Shah, a connec- 
tion by marriage of Khan Bahadur Hassan Bakhsh, was a Haib-Tahsildar 
in the Multan Division. Qasim Ali Shah did excellent work as a re- 
cruiting officer and is now a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner. Mehr 
Hussain Shah, son of Ali Baza Shah, is a Haib-Tahsildar. Of Ms two 
nephews, Hamid Shah is a Zaildar and a Municipal Commissioner, and 
Muhammad Shah, who is a Barrister-at-Law, is Municipal Secretary, 
Multan. 

Most of the Gardezi families are Shias. 
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KHAN ABDUL QADIR KHAN BADOZAI 


KALU. 

Eight generations. 


Shah Muhammad 
Khan. 

L 


Haji Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan. 


f ^1^ ^1 

Muhammad Abdus Samad Hafiz 
Sarfraz Khan. Muhammad 

Khan. I Sarbuland Khan. 


Ghulam 

Qadir 

Khan 

(died 

1876). 


Ghulam 

Mohi- 

ud-din 

(died 

1850). 


Khan 

Jahan 

Khan. 

L_ 


Khan Bahadur 
Khan. 


'1 


Ghulam Hussain Khan. 


Ata 

Muhammad 

Khan 

(born 1866). 

Abdullah 

Khan, 


Faiz Muhammad' 
(died 1922). 

Two generations*. 


Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1883). 

I 


Muhammad Sher 
Dil Khan, 


Khuda 

Bakhsh 

Khan 

(died 

1933). 


Abdur 

Behman 

Khan 

(died 

1934). 


Dost Muhammad 
Khan. 

Sher Muhammad 
Kha ^ 

(died 1931). 


Haji Ashiq 
Muhammad Khan 
(died 1908). 

i 


Ghulam Muhammad Khan 
(born 1898). 


Gul Muhammad Khan 
(died 1921). 


Shah Muhammad Khan 
(born 1923). 


Dar Muhammad Khan 
(born 1929). 


Muhammad 

Hayat 

Khan 

(died 

1881). 


KHAiSr ABDUL 
QADIR KHAN 
(born 1880). 

Muhammad Khan 
(born 1921), 


Hussain Khan 
(died 1903). 


The Badozai tribe, like other Afghans, call themselves Bani IsraiU 
or ‘ Children of Israil,’ and claim to have emigrated from the Holy 
Land (Bait-ul-muqaddas) to Afghanistan, where they settled in the 
mountains of Ghor and Firoza. The question of the Jewish origin of 
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the Afghans is one that has been much discussed, and is too lengthy to- 
be more than noticed here. In physiognomy, in manners, and in their 
religions rites, the Afghans much resemble the Jews. Among them is 
found the custom of driving the ^ scape-goat,’ laden with the sins of the 
people, into the wilderness; the rite of the passover, ofEerings for sin 
and thank-offerings for deliverance from danger. The Matla-ul- Anwar ^ 
written about 1510, considers the Afghans originally Egyptians, who, 
after the overthrow of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, left their native country,, 
refusing to accept the Jewish faith which others of the Egyptians, 
adopted. In the TaicariMi-i-Sher SJiahi, it is stated that many years 
after the death of Solomon, and during* the reign of Asaf, Syria was 
invaded by Bakht Hasar (Ifebuchadnezzar), who destroyed Jerusalem 
and expelled the Afghans who settled in Grhor and Ghazni. This is the 
belief of all the Afghans at the present day, who consider themselves 
descendants of the captive ten Jewish tribes. The first converted to 
Islam was Kais, son of Ais, an Afghan chief, who fought under thfr 
Prophet himself and received from him the title of Malik Ahd-iiT-Rashid. 
Whether this story be true or false, it is certain that the tribes inhabiting 
the Ghor mountains were converted to Islam very early, probably between 
the years 60 and 80 A.BT. 

The Bani Afghans overran Siestan, Karaman and part of Khorasan,. 
and attained to great power under Sultan Mahmud, Shahab-ud-Diri 
and Timur Shah, all of whom they accompanied on their Indian expedi- 
tions. The family of Sadiq Muhammad Ehan is called Hajizai Bado- 
zai, from Haji Zila or Zala, who made the pilgrimage to Mecca about 
the year 1600. When Shah Jahan in 1637 obtained possession of 
Kandhar, Muhammad Khan, son of Haji Zila, retired to Herat, and 
did not return home till Kandhar was recovered by Shah Abbas II of 
Persia in 1648. 

At the time of Shah Jahan’s invasion, two Sadozai chiefs, Hussain 
Ehan and Allahdad Khan, who had joined the Emperor, retired with 
him to Hindustan, and obtained permission to settle near Multan, then 
a province of Delhi, whither many of their tribe followed them. About 
1670 Muhammad E!haji resolved to emigrate to India. Hussain Khan 
Sadozai hearing of this intention, and fearing that his influence miglit 
suffer by the arrival of the new chief at Multan, wrote to Sherak, chief 
of the Turin tribe, to assassinate him while passing through the Tarin 
country to Eohat. Sherak accordingly invited Muhammad Khan to 
an entertainment and poisoned him, Hussain Khan, his son, was too 
young to evenge his father’s death; but his cousin, Mian Khan, 
assembled the Badozais and, attacking Sherak and his tribe, defeated 
him and put his family to death ; but that chief himself escaped and fled 
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to Delliij where lie entered the service of the Emperor. Here he was 
followed by Mian Khan, who stabbed him in the very presence of 
Anrangizeb. On the story of Sherak’s treachery being told the Em- 
peror, Mian Khan was pardoned for the murder ; but for his insolence 
in killing his enemy in open Darbar, he was imprisoned at Delhi for 
twelve years. Both the son and grandson of Muhammad Khan remain- 
ed at Kandhar; and it was not till 1738, when Hadir Shah had captured 
the city, that Bai Khan, his great-grandson, emigrated to Multan. He 
returned a few years afterwards to Kandhar, but his son, Mahabat Khan, 
remained at Multan. 

The family, till the time of Shah Muhammad Khan, were entirely 
engaged in agriculture. He was a man of energy and took service in 
the army of Ahmad Shah Durrani in his several invasions of India. 
In 1772 he assisted Shuja Khan, Governor of Multan, to defend the 
city against Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, the Bhangi chiefs, who 
took it after a brave defence. Shuja Khan soon after died; and Muzaffar 
Khan applied for help to Timur Shah, son of Ahmad Shah Durrani, who 
marched against Multan and recovered it, after a siege of forty days, 
from the Sikhs in 1779. Muzaffar Khan was appointed governor; and 
for his services Shah Muhammad received a jagir at Dera Dinpanah and 
one at Dera Ghazi Khan, worth Bs. 10,000. It was not long before 
Hawab Muzaffar Khan became jealous of the power and influence of 
Shah Muhammad, and the latter thought it prudent to retire imm 
Multan. He joined the army of Timur Shah, then advancing against 
Bahawalpur; and so much distinguished himself at the siege of Dera- 
war that he was made by the Prince, Governor of Dera Ghazi Khan 
with its dependencies, and custodian of the Derawar fort. Very soon 
.after the departure of Timur Shah, the Khan of Bahawalpur recovered 
the fort, and a year later Shah Muhammad died. Sarfraz Khan suc- 
ceeded to his father’s jagirs, but made no effort to keep the governor- 
ship of Mankera and Dera Ghazi Khan, to which Abdul Habi, the ex- 
ruler of Sindh, was appointed. He, however, became obnoxious for his 
tyranny; and as he failed to pay the Government dues he was super- 
seded in favour of Muhammad Khan Sadozai and the Governor of 
Multan and Sarfraz Khan Badozai were directed to aid the new ruler. 
Abdul Habi made a vigorous resistance; but near Leiah an action was 
fought, in which he was defeated and his son, Mian Araf, slain. The 
fort and town of Leiah surrendered to the victors, but Sarfraz Khan 
was shot as he was riding through the city. Muhammad Khan then 
Obtained possession of the country. He was a wise and beneficient 
ruler. 

On the death of Sarfraz Khan, his brothers, Abd-us-Samad Khan 
.and Hafiz Sarbaland Khan, straightway began to quarrel, and the 
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former contrived to seize tlie whole estate. vSarbaland Khan on this 
went to Kabul to obtain redress from the Emperor, and received an al- 
lowance of Es. 6j500, of which Es. 4,500 was to be paid from the 
revenues of Midtan. An order was also passed that the estate should 
be equally divided between the brothers; but Abd-ns-Samad Khan would 
not hear of division, and it was only the jagir in Multan which the 
Nawab was able to obtain for Sarbaland Khan. 

The elder brother, Abd-iis-Samad Khan, was engaged in constant 
hostilities with Muzaffar Khan, l^awab of Multan ; and in 1801, after 
the fall of Zaniau Shah, the influence of Fateh Khan Barakzai, the new 
minister at the Kabul Court, obtained the nomination of the Badozai 
chief as governor. Muzaffar Khan had no intention of submitting* 
He called in to his aid the Bahawalpur chief, who sent five thousand 
troops under Jiwan Earn and Din Muhammad Khan. These, with the 
Multan troojDs under Ghulam Murtaza, besieged Abd-us-Samad in his 
fort at Dinpanah. Here he was joined by one thousand horsemen of 
Amir Alam, the Governor of Dera Ghazi Khan, but this reinforcement 
only enabled him to prolong his resistance. The fort was eventually 
stormed and taken, while Abd-us-Samad fled to Lahore to induce Eanjit 
Singh, then rising to power, to espouse his cause. Influenced some- 
what by his representations and more hj his own ambition, the Lahore 
chief attacked Multan several times, and at length, in 1818, captured 
it; Muzaflar Khan and five of his sons dying in the defence. 

Hafiz Sarbaland Khan had always stood high in the favour of the 
Multan Kawabs; and when they fell, he received, notwithstanding his 
brave conduct at Multan against the Sikhs, a command of two hundred 
horse from Eanjit Singh, and was sent to watch the frontiers of Baha- 
walinir. After the capture of Mankera in 1821 he received a jagir of 
Es. 2,000 in Leiah Tahsil, which he retained till 1829, when it was ex- 
changed for one of the same value in Multan. He served faithfully 
throughout the whole Multan campaign of 1848-49, and died in 1853, 
half of the jagir descending to his son, Sadiq Muhammad Khan. 

The quarrelsome Abd-us-Samad Khan was not so fortunate. Asad- 
ullah Khan Baluch of Sakhar, who farmed the customs of Leiah, was 
his great enemy, and they fought so continually that the country be- 
came impoverished, and Asad-ullah Khan had to throw up the contract, 
as he could not collect the revenue. The Maharaja then told Abd-us- 
Samad that he must either accept a jagir in another part of the country 
or take the contract himself. He accepted the latter alternative as the 
lesser evil of the two, thoiigh it proved to be the greater; for two years 
afterwards, from his own carelessness and the dishonesty of his agents. 
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lie fell two laklis of rupees into arrears, and not being able to pay, bis 
whole property was sei^ied and bis jagir sequestered. An allowance of 
Us. 3,200 was, however, paid him, and this he held till his death in 
1850. The British Government gave his sons a pension of E;S, 1,400; 
but the younger, Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, was thrown from his carriage 
^nd killed in 1860, and Es. 700 of the pension was resumed. The al- 
lowance was again increased to Es. 1,000 in November, 1860. 

Sadiq Muhammad Xhan was born in 1814. When sixteen years 
of age he was placed in command of ten soioars on Es, 1,200 per annum 
by Diwan Sawan Mai, Governor of Multan. He accompanied the 
Biwan on his expedition in 1833 against the Gurchani, Lishari, Laghari 
and Khosa tribes when they made their incursion into Dajal and Kliaii- 
pur, and fought in the skirmish ^t the Kala Pahar. After this he was 
thought worthy of an independent command, and was sent with forty 
horsemen to Harappa, and later received charge of the ilaqas of Kamalia 
and Sayadwala. In 1838 he again had to march against his 
enemies, the Gurchanis and Lisharis, who had descended upon the 
plains and were ravaging the country, and drove them back to the hills 
with considerable loss. In November 1843, he attacked and defeated 
the Khosa tribe which had taken advantage of the anarchy succeeding 
the murder of Maharaja Sher Singh to plunder the Sayadwala, Satghara 
and Haveii districts. In September 1844 Biwan Sawan Mai was 
assassinated, and his son and successor, Mul Eaj, sent Sadiq Muham- 
mad back to Kamalia with full civil and militaiy powers. In 1845 lie 
was sent against Fateh Khan Tiwana, who had murdered Pain da Kliati 
Khajakzai with his son, Sikandar Khan, and Ashiq Muhammad Khan 
Alizai, father of Ghulam Hussain Khan, ambassador at the Court of 
Kabul, and had forcibly siezed the Government of the province of Bera 
Ismail Khan. He was soon, however, compelled to return to his own 
district, where at the time of the Sutlej campaign the Muslim tribes, 
Kharals and Fatianas, had risen in revolt. Karam Narayan, brother of 
Biwan Mul Eaj, was with the force of Sadiq Muhammad; and the 
tribes were dispersed with the loss of many of their number, including 
Walidad, elder brother of Bahawal Fatiana, who was imprisoned for 
life for rebellion in 1867. 

When the rebellion broke out at Multan in April 1848, and Mul 
Eaj had summoned all his officers to swear fidelity to him on their 
respective scriptures, Sadiq Muhammad Khan, with his father, refused 
to^ take the oath, and at the first opportunity went over to Edwardes, 
with whom he served faithfully throughout the war. His local know- 
ledge was invaluable to the Engineer and Quartermaster-GeneraPs 
departments, and Majors Napier and Becher and Major-General Whish 
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■bore the warmest testimoiiy to his valuable and zealous services. But 
tbe loyalty of Sadig^ Muhammad did not spring so much from love to 
the Lahore Government, or to the British, as from dislike to Diwan 
Mul Baj. This governor was of a very different character from his 
father ; and though not without ability, was avaricious and suspicious. 
His confidence he only gave to Hindus, and consequently the Pathans 
in his employ all forsook him when a convenient opportunity offered, 
badiq Muhammad Hhan at the close of the TVar received a pension of 
Ks. 2,000 besides khillats and valuable presents and a garden at Multan, 
■and retired with his well-won honours from active service. 

On the first outbreak of the Mutin 5 ' of 1857 he was at Lahore, and 
offered his services to Government. An order had been already sent to 
Multan for him to raise one hrmdred sowars for active service; but, owing 
to his absence, these men were raised by Haji Ghulam Mustafa Khan. 
■On his return south he accompanied Colonel Hamilton in the expedi- 
tion against the Gugera insurgents. He was present in the action that 
■^ensued, and was useful in preparing rafts, by which the force crossed 
the Ravi at Thali. In 1860 he was made assessor of income-tax at 
Multan, and performed his duties with intelligence and honesty. In 
exchange for his pension he obtained the Muhammad Khauwala garden 
in perpetuity, and a life jagir at Lutfabad and Kot Malik, and a well 
in Bahawalpur worth together Rs. 2,937. 'VYheu the income-tax assess- 
ment was completed he was appointed Tahsildar of Shujabad, and coa- 
■tinued to serve until 1868, when he resigned his appointment. He and 
his son, Ashiq Muhammad, and his cousin, Ghulam Qadir, set out on 
■a lengthened journey to Arabia and Turkey in 1865. They were re- 
ceived everywhere as distinguished guests, and returned after an , ab- 
sence of sixteen months, delighted with all they had seen. Sadiq 
Muhammad left the service heavily in debt, and died in 1883. He had 
made a distribution of his property to his sons, giving a double share to 
Ashiq Muhammad, the favourite, and the recognized head of the family. 
■On him also devolved the honour of liquidating his father’s debts. TJie 
family jagir was valued at Rs. 3,320; and of this, Rs. 1,555 were re- 
leased, to Ashiq Muhammad, while allowances aggregating Rs. 444, 
were awarded to the ladies of the family. Ashiq Muhammad was 
for a short time Haib-Tahsildar in Multan, but resigned in order 
to look after his family affairs. He was appointed a member 
of the Municipal Committee in 1878 and of the District Board in 1883. 
He was also a Provincial Darbari. His cousin, Ghulam Hussain Khan, 
was for some years a Tahsildar in Dera Ghazi Khan, and also served on 
the frontier. Ashiq Muhammad Khan died on 29th September, 1908. 
His only surviving son, Abdul Qadir Khan, who read up to the B.A. 
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standard, succeeded to Ms seat in the ProYinoial Darbar and was. 
later appointed a member of the Multan Municipal Committee. He 
thrice held the latter position and has always been a member of the. 
District Board.’ In 1914 he was created an Honorary Magistrate wMch 
post he still continues to hold. Mr. J. M. Duonnett, he Deputy Com- 
missioner of Multan, wrote about his in 1919 as follows : — 

“ Khan Abdul Qadir Khan is a well-educated gentleman of a promi- 
nent Mnltan Pathan family and a well-wisher of Goyernment. He did 
well in recruiting and gave his full quota of recruits promptly and with- 
out assistance. Por several years he did good wort as Chairman of 
the Education Sub-Committee of the District Board, and has again 
assumed that office. He is also a Magistrate on the City Bench. The 
Khan SaMb is a very useful mis, and he and his family are held in 
much respect In 1923 Mr. (now Sir) H. W. Emerson, the then 
Deputy Commissioner, wrote of him : “ He is an enlightened gentleman 
whose views have been broadened by travel and he keeps apart from the 
various intrigues of Multan. He is loyal and a well-wisher of Govern- 
ment. As an Honorary Magistrate he has done good work on the City 
Bench and rendered valuable services during the trying weeks following 
Muharram Riots.” In the Multan Gazetteer (1923-24) he wrote: 

, “ Sadiq Muhammad Khan died in Eebruary 1883 and one of his jagirs 
was continued for life to Ms second son, Ashiq Muhammad Khan, being 
the most noteworthy representative of the family. On Ms death in 1908 
the jagir terminated and his property descended to his only surviving son, 
Abdul Qadir Khan, who is in popular parlance usually receives the 
courtesy title of Hawab. He is a gentleman of good education and literary 
tastes who has travelled in Egypt, Turkey and Arabia. He is a Provin- 
cial Darbari, and an Honorary Magistrate, and so far as acreage goes he 
is one of the largest owners of land in tlie district.” In 1930 he went to 
England and Prance. In 1931-32 while combating the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement, he wrote pamphlets both in English and Urdu 
which he distributed in the schools and colleges of the Punjab. 
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The Grilani family is of antiquity and derives its name from Gil an, 
a. province in Persia, from whicli their ancestor, Shaikli Sayad Ahdnl 
Qadir, Hssani-al-Hussaini, otherwise known as Pirnn-i-Pir, sprung. 
Shaikh Sayad Muhammad Ghaus, ninth in descent from Shaikh Sayad 
Abdul Qadir, migrated from Turkey to TJch in the Bahawalpur territory 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, and there his great-great- 
.grandson, Pir Musa Pak Shahid, the common ancestor of the family, 
was born in 1534. The latter was killed in a skirmish with some raiders 
mear TJch in 1592. His body was brought into Multan by his successors 
-and buried inside Pak gate. His tomb is now a well-known shrine 
largely frequented by Muslims of all classes. Two descendants of Pir 
Musa Pak Shahid, namely, Hawah Sayad Yahya and Uawab Sayad 
-Musa Pak Din, were governors of the Multan Province in the time of 
the Emperors Jahangir and Shah Jahan, respectively. 

The Sajjada-nasliin of the shrine enjoyed a grant of Rs. 12,500 
from the Mughal emperors, which was increased by the Eraperor 
Muhammad Shah in favour of Mukliduni Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus 
II. Major Herbert Edwardes granted a sanacl of protection to this 
•shrine alone at the conquest of Multan in 1848 for loyal and valuable 
services rendered. Sir John Labrance also granted a kliilai of Rs. 300 
^nd a sanad in 1859 to Mukhdtim Sayad Nur Shah in recognition of 
his good services during the Mutiny of 1857. 

Pir Sayad Wilayat Shah, the father of the present head of the 
family, was acknowledged by the Government as ^‘Oliief of the Gilanis"*' 
in 1876, and was appointed an Honorary Magistrate in Mxiltan in 1877. 

The present Scvjjada-nashm of the shrine and representative of the 
■family is Khan Bahadur Makhdum Sayad Sadr-iid-Din Shah. He siic- 
-ceeded his father in 1878 at the age of ten years. He is a Provincial 
Darbari, and one of the most influential men in t]ie city of Multan. He 
is widely known and much respected. He has a large number of dis- 
•ciples in the Punjab, Sindh and Afghanistan. He was invited to the 
Delhi Coronation Darbar of 1911 and was granted an interview by their 
Imperial Majesties. The Pir Sahib received the title of Ivlian Baba* 
■dur and a jagir in 1916. Later he was awarded a gold watch ; and his 
■services in connection with the local riots of 1922 and 1927 were appre- 
ciated. He contributed Es. 511 towards the Silver Jubilee Eund, and 
was awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935. The Pir Sahib has been 
■aill along rendering help to the Government both during the War a^'ul 
afterwards. In 1924 he travelled to the holy places of Mesopotamia, 
Damascus, Palestine, Mecca and Medina, The King Abdulla received 
liim with great respect. 
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Of Hs two brothers, Sayad Sker Skakj is a retired Extra Assistant 
'■Commissioner and is at present employed as District and Sessions Judge 
in tke Tonk State. He also Iielped in recruitment during tke War and 
-received tke recruiting badge, a gold watcb and a sword together with 
the title of Khan Sahib, and later he became a Khan Bahadur. The 
second brother, Khan Bahadur Sayad Eajan Bakhsh Shah became a 
member of the Indian Legislative Assembly in 1921 and continued to 
remain so until his death in 1936. Earlier he was a member of the 
Punjab Council and was an Honorary Sub-Eegistrar and Joint-Eegistrar 
until his death. He was the first elected non-official President of the 
Multan Municipality. His eldest son, Sayad Ghulam Muhi-iid-Din 
Shah, B.A., is an Extra Assistant Commissioner at Muzacargarh, and 
his second son, Sayad Ghulam Habi Shah, is a Municipal Commissioner. 

The Pir Sahib has four sons : the first, Sayad Ghulam Tasin Shah, 
is a Municipal Commissioner, an ex-Honorarj Eisaldar and an ex- 
Honorary Magistrate; the second, Sayad Ghula]u Mustafa Shah, receiv- 
ed his education at the Aitchison College and is now an Extra Assist- 
.^ant Commissioner; the third, Sayad Muhammad Mukhtar Hussain Shah, 
died childless at the age of 21 years; and the fourth, Sayad Muhammad 
Eaza Shah, after being educated at the Aitchison College and receiv- 
ing the Eiwaz Bahawalpur Gold Medal, remained a member of the 
Punjab Legislative Council for many years. He is an Honorary Magis- 
trate and a Municipal Commissioner, besides having been the first non- 
official Chairman of the District Board. The eldest son of Sayad Mustafa 
• Shah is Sayad Wilayat Hussain Shah who is a member ol the 
-District Board, a Director of the Central Co-operative Bank and Presi- 
'dent of the Anjuman-i-Islamia and of the Islamia High School, Multan. 
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KHAN BAHADUR FARID KHAN DAHA OF KHANEWAL 




Bakhti Yar Khan. 

I 

Three generations. 
I 

Lai Khan. 


NUB KHAN 

. Kaiire Khan. 

I 

Sahib Khan. 

I 

Haibafc Khan. 


Fateh 


k;han. 


Tnayat Khan.. 


Khan Ziadat 
Khan. 

I 

Shah Muhammad 
Khan. 




Azim Khan, 


Bakhshe Khan. 


Karam Khan. 

i 

L 


Khan Ziadafc KHAN BAHADUR Khan Haibat 
Khan. FARID KHAN. TThan. 


Khan Haq 
Nawaz 
Khan. 


1 


Khan Muham- 
mad Niwaz 
Khan. 

Two sons. 


Khan 

Nishat 

Ahmad 

Khan. 


Imtiaz 

Ahmad 

Khan. 


Zuifiqar 

Khan. 


Aftab 

Ahmad 

Khan. 


Kidzar Hayat 
Khan- 


Shaukat 

Hayat 

Khan. 


Khan Gul 
Muhammad^ 
Khan. 


Bifaab 

Hayat 

Khan. 


Captain Dost Zafarullah Muhammad 

Ata Muhammad Khan. Afzal 

Muhammad Khan. Khan. 

Khan. 


Muhammad 

Ajmal 

Khan. 


Naseem Ishfaq 
Ahmad Khan. 


The Dahas form an important branch of the Rajput got of Panwar 
and claim to descend from Raja Chandar Bansi through Maharaja Sri 
Khand. In the twentieth generation from Maharaja Sri Khand was- 
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Daha, son of Eaja Doliejj and it is after liim tliat tlie Dallas are supposed 
to be known. The Dallas remained Hindus for tbirty-two generations. 
One of tbem, Taqi Kban^ embraced Islam. Singar Hban, a later 
descendant^ migrated from Derawar in tbe Baliawalpiir State to 
Kbanewal where be took up bis residence. Tbe old and dilapidated mud 
fort wbicb was later built by tbe tribe still stands on its old site. 

Hasan Kban, in tbe tbirteentb generation from Singar Eban, was 
an influential personality dmdng tbe Sikb regime and it appears from 
tbe sanads in possession of tbe family tbat be was exempt from tbe road 
taxes of Makbdumpur and Sbeikb Malka and tbe river taxes at tbe 
Beas. His grandson, Ziadat Kban, was tbe chief of bis tribe and exer- 
cised powers of superintendence over tbe Kardars of Kot Kamalia, 
Tulambba, Luddan and Tibbi in tbe days of Diwans Sawan Mai, Mill- 
Taj and Karam Narain, Bor apprehending tbe robber gangs of the 
southern ilaqa be received a share amounting to one-fourtb of tbe stolen 
goods. Ziadat Eban also enjoyed assignments in land revenue in 
Sbeikb Malka, Ebanewal and Ebairpur. 

Eban Ziadat Eban’s son, Eban Sbab Muhammad Khan, assisted 
tbe 6tb Indian Cavalry in arresting'^ the fugitive sepoys of the 62nd and 
69tb platoons during tbe Mutiny and received a $anad. He was made 
a Divisional Darbari and a Zaildwr and received another sanad with a 
cash award of Es. 50 from Sir Robert Montgomery. His son, Ehaii 
Earam Eban, succeeded him as Zaildar and Divisional Darbari. He 
Tendered good services to Government duiing tbe Malakand and E.-W. 
frontier campaigns of 1897-98. He supplied camels to tbe 57tli Camel 
Cadre, when tbe mrban community was most unwilling to take up service 
and received a sanad at tbe Delhi Darbar of 1903. Bor good work 
done as Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge be was granted another 
sanad at tbe Coronation Darbar held in 1911. 

Eban Earam Eban left four sons, Ziadat Eban, Farid Eban, 
Haibat Eban and Gul Muhammad Eban. Tbe eldest, Ziadat Eban, 
was a Zaildar^ an Honorary Magistrate and a Divisional Darbari. He 
did good recruiting work during tbe Great War, supplied some camels 
free of cost and contributed towards tbe War Loan. Eban Ziadat Eban 
worked as a District Assistant Recruiting OflS.cer in Muzaffargarb, but 
died in service in 1918 at tbe age of tbirty-two. In consideration of 
tbe services rendered by him, bis family were awarded a posthumous 
sanad and a Ichilat at a Darbar held at Multan. His son, Ha^q Eiwaz 
Eban, who was a Zaildar, a Divisional Darbari and a Municipal Com- 
missioner, also died at tbe age of 29 years and has been succeeded by 
bis minor son, Msbat Ahmed Eban, who was educated at tbe Aitcbison 
College, Lahore, and is tbe Zaildar of old Ebanewal. 
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Tlie second, Elian Farid Ehan, may be considered to be the present 
head of the family as Zhan Eishat Ahmad Ehan, eldest grandson of 
Khan Ziadat Khan, who is the recipient of all hereditary rights, is still 
a minor. He was an Honorary Risaldar in the Transport Reserve Supply 
Corps and was deputed on camel purchasing duty in India during the- 
Great "War. He accepted no remuneration for his services and had his- 
.'^alary credited to St. Dunston’s Fund, Calcutta, for the help of the 
blind soldiers. He supplied many recruits for the army and was awarded 
a rectangle of land and a jangi warn for two generations and some miiafi 
in laud revenue. For various loyal services he was awarded the title of 
Khan Sahib and has recently been made a Khan Bahadur. He rendered 
useful service in the disturbances of 1915 and 1919 when he posted several 
men for the proteciion of ihe Railway line and the Telegraph posts, 
within an area of about 20 miles. Khan Bahadur Farid Ehan gave- 
much help in checking the disturbances at Multan in 1927 and in arrang- 
ing for the protection of political approvers in 1930. He was awarded 
the Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935 and the Coronation Medal in 1937. 
His son, Khan Ata Muhammad Khan, is a Captain in the 1st Battalion 
of the 14tli Punjab Regiment. 

The third, Ehan Haibat Khan, carried on the work of the two- 
Zails in place of the brothers when they were away on recruiting work. 
Khan Haibat Khan himself was the first to complete the prescribed 
quota of recniits in his district. His services in connection with the- 
political agitation of 1931 were much appreciated. He was twice elected 
to the Punjab Legislative Council and is now a member of the Punjab- 
Legislative Assembly. He is a member of the District Board and a 
Municipal Commissioner. He received the Coronation Medal in 1937. 

The fourth and youngest, Khan Gul Muhammad Khan, has ren- 
dered assistance to the police and remount departments, has introduced 
modern methods of agriculture in Hs estate and is a Ewsi Nashm. 

The Daha tribe is also found in the Ferozepur, Muzaffargarh and 
Kangra districts and in the Bahawaipur State. 
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Rehman Rahim Ghafur Karim Shakur Ba^ Muhammad Yar 
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Nawabzada Kban Mubammad Abdullab Kbaa is of tbe Babar 
braacb of Multaai Patbans wbo settled in Mnzalajrgarb towards tbe 
end of tbe 18tb century. They were established in this country by tbeir 
relative, Muzaffar Kban, wbo held tbe Multan Nawabsbip until tbe 
coming of tbe Sikbs in 1818. Allabdad Kban, grandfather of Mubani' 
mad Abdullah Eban, attached himself to Edwardes, and did good ser- 
vice during tbe Sikh rebellion. Again, in 1857, be behaved loyally, 
•and helped in destroying tbe mutineers of tbe 68tb Bengal Regi- 
ment when they endeavoured to get away to Hindustan. On two 
occasions be was rewarded with hhhts in public Darbars in recognition 
of bis services. He was an Honorary Magistrate in bis own ilaqa 
•of Kbangarb. He died in 1885. His son, Mubammad Saif Hllab 
Kban, was an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner with 1st Class 
magisterial and 2nd Class Munsiff’s powers and a Provincial Darbari. 
In 1894 be was granted tbe title of Kban Bahadur, in recognition of bis 
work as Honorary Magistrate and for bis services to tbe administration. 
In 1910 tbe title of Nawab was conferred on him. He indulged in trade 
in corn, cotton and indigo on a large scale. In 1909 be owned land yield- 
ing about Es. 6,000 annually in eleven villages around Kbangarb. 
Kawab Mubammad Saif-TJllab Kban died in 1924, leaving behind six 
sons. 

Tbe family is now represented by tbe eldest son, Hawabzada Kban 
Mubammad Abdullah Kban, wbo is an Honorary Magistrate and a 
Lambardar of four wmzas. He is also President of tbe Zamindara Bank. 
He rendered valuable help during tbe Great War and on other occasions, 
and was awarded mmds and a gun. He assists tbe administration in 
collecting tbe land revenue and enjoys an annual grant of Rs. 175 for 
life. He has six sons, tbe first two being graduates. 

Tbe fourth son of tbe late Nawab, Hawabzada Faiz Mubammad 
Kban, is a Kaib-Tabsildar at Cbiniot. One of bis six sons is a gradu- 
ate. Tbe remaining sons of tbe late Nawab are under the care of 
the Court of Wards. 
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MUN MUHAMMAD GHULAM JILANI. 


MIAN HABIB SAHlB 
(died 1793}. 

Mian Mahbub 
(died 1818). 

Mian Shaikh Ahmad 
(died 1848). 

Khan Bahadur Mian Mahbub 
(died 1895). 


Khan Bahadur Mian Shaikh Ahmad Mian Muhammad Zaman 
(died 1922). (died 1920). 


"Sultan Ahmad Mian Mahbub Ali Khan Bahadur Mian Mian isiaz 
(died 1917j. (born 1902). Mushtaq Ahmad Ahmad 

I I (born 1906). (born 1918). 

:MlAi< MUHAMMAD Mian Shaikh 
GHULAM JILANI Ahmad. 

(born 1915). 

Wlieii Balilol Elian Lodi, Governor of Multan, became King of 
Dellii, in 1450, lie made over to Ms cousin, Islam KLan, tbe government 
^of the countr 3 ’’ betTreen the Indus and tbe Sulimans, comprising soutb.- 
*ern MuzafEargark and Dera Gbazi Kban and Western Sind. Islam 
Kban’s grandson divided tbe lands; and to Tabir Kban fell tbe Sitpur 
ilaqa^ now known as tbe Alipur Tabsil. His brothers were speedily 
'Ousted by Balucb Kban, founder of Dera Gbazi Kban; but Tabir 
Kban’s cbildren beld on to tbeir possessions for many generations, 
tbougb tbey were robbed of portions from time to time by tbe dishonesty 
^ of tbeir own servants or tbe encroachment of more powerful neighbours. 
Of these latter, tbe Balucbes were tbe most rapacious ; gradually spread- 
ing themselves out and acquiring rights which are recognized to this day. 
Tbeir present representatives, however, no longer resemble tbe manly 
race that issued from tbe mountains with Balucb Kban, such as are still 
found on tbe right bank of tbe Indus. Tbe Balucbes of Muzaffargarb now 
‘differ but slightly from the Jats with whom tbey have freely intermixed ; 
and they have long since lost all trace of tbe tribal organization which 
binds tbeir Trans-Indus brethren so firmly together. Tbey are Balucbes 
merely in name, and have forgotten even tbeir original tongue, Tbeir 
leading man was tbe late Mian Mahbub Gurmani, a landowner of Tbata 
Gurmani in tbe Sinawan Tabsil. He was a Provincial Darbari, a 
magistrate in bis own villages and possessed of considerable local in- 
fluence. In 1884 tbe title of Kban Bahadur was conferred on him and 
•on two occasions be received JcMlats for bis services in pubic Darbar. 
‘He enjoyed an inam of Es. 200, and bis lands yielded about Es. 5,000 per 


: annum. 
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Mian MaLbub was in temporal charge of the shrines of Mian Habih. 
and Mian Mahbnb, where rest the remains of his grandfather and\ 
great-grandfather. These are visited by pilgrims in large numbers at 
certain seasons; and his disciples were numerous in all the southern, 
districts of the Punjab. Khan Bahadur Mian Mahbub died in 1895 
and his son, Mian Shaikh Ahmad, was recognized as the head of the^ 
family and also succeeded to his father’s seat in the Provincial Dur- 
bars. The family property, however, was inherited in equal shares- 
by Shaikh Ahmad and his brother, Muhammad Zaman, both of whom 
possessed considerable local influence. Mian Shaikh Ahmad was a 1st 
Class Honorary Magistrate, an Honorary Ci Al Judge and a Sub-Regis- 
trar. In 1913 the title of Khan Bahadur was conferred upon him. 
Both the brothers were awarded sanads at the Coronation Darbar in. 
1911. Mian Muhammad Zaman was later made a Divisional Darban. 
The family provided a large number of recruits during the Great War 
and contributed liberally towards the various War loans. Khan Baha- 
dur Mian Shaikh Ahmad’s eldest son, Sultan Ahmad, died of cholera ini 
1917 in Multan where he had taken recruits for the army, and the Punjab* 
Government praised his sense of duty in going into an epidemic stricken 
area. The father was awarded ten squares of land as a landed gentry^ 
grant and a jagir worth Rs. 600 for the family services in the War. 
Mian Muhammad Zaman Khan was also rewarded with sanads, a hhilat 
and a gun by the then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. He died 
in 1920 and was succeeded by his sons, Mian Mushtaq Ahmed and Mi air 
Niaz Ahmed. Khan Bahadur Mian Shaikh Ahmad died in 1932 and was; 
succeeded by his son, Mian Mahbub Ali, The latter became a Zaildar' 
and an Honorary Magistrate and a member of the District Board. 

At present the head of the family is Mian Muhammad Ghulam, 
the grandson of Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ahmad. He is a young man of‘ 
22 years and styles himself Jilani and not Gurmani. The leadings 
member of the family is Mian Mushtaq Ahmad who was educated at the- 
Muslim Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, and is a Divisional Darbari. 
He was elected unopposed to the Punjab Legislative Council from a. 
Punjab Muslim Landholders’ constituency in 1930, when he was awarded' 
five squares of land as a landed gentry grant. In 1932 he was nominated 
to represent general interests in the Punjab Legislative Council. A year- 
later the title of Khan Bahadur was conferred upon him. Besides being- 
an elected member of the District Board and of the Advisory Committee* 
of the North-Western Railway, he is on the Executive Board of the Alb 
Parties Muslim Conference and also in the Working Committee of the 
All-India Muslim Conference. 

The family owns a large estate and exercises considerable influence** 
in the district, particularly because they have a large number o£‘ 
disciples in south-west Punjab and in Sind. 
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The following note was written by Mr. M. L. Dames, at one tiine 
Deputy Commissioner of Dera Gbazi Khan. 

The history of the Dera Ghazi Elan district may be said to com- 
mence with the irruption of the Kind Balnches into the southern Punj- 
ab, about the middle of the fifteenth century. Previous to that time 
there is nothing but vague tradition as a guide. The country nominally 
formed part of the hingdom of the Sultans of Delhi, and was included 
in the government of Multan. When the Langha dynasty established 
their independence at Multan, this district no doubt continued undei^ 
their rule; but practically the tribes inhabiting it must have enjoyed a 
rude independence. The most important seem to have been the Nahars 
of the south and the Satha Somra in the central and northern parts of 
the district. The latter were a Rajput confederation whose members 
had probably already adopted the Muslim creed. They were sufficiently 
powerful to retain a good deal of their influence, but they only did so 
by entering into terms with the Baluches and by joining their 
brotherhood. The tribe which sprang from this union was named 
Dodai, said to be derived from Doda, the son of a Satha Somra father 
and a Rind mother. One of the first Baluches, whose name is known, 
was Malik Sohrab Dodai, who, according to Farishta, entered into the 
service of Sultan Hussain Langha of Multan, from whom he obtained a 
large tract of country lying along the Indus, including Sitpur. Two 
important offshoots from the Dodai tribe will be found alluded to in the 
family histories which follow, namely, the Miranis of Dera Ghazi Khan 
and the Gurchanis. 

The Nahars ruled in the south of the district, and their territory 
may be roughly described as consisting of what is now the Rajanpur 
Tahsil and the Harand Dajal tract of Jampur. They also spread into 
the northern part of Sindh. The origin of the Hahars is unknown, but 
they were probably Rajputs or Jats. Their rule in Harand Dajal was 
destroyed in the fifteenth century by the rising power of the Miranis,, 
supported probably by the Baluches, who were pouring into the country. 

To the south they maintained their position for a longer period, but they 
were finally supplanted by the Mazaris, as is related in the history of 
that tribe. They now exist only as a few zamindar families in Herand 
and Bhagsar. In the latter place they have retained some slight local 
importance. 

The Baluches continued to migrate into the country during the^ 
latter part of the fifteenth and commencement of the sixteenth 
centuries. According to their traditions the Rinds had been engaged^ 
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for thirty years in war with, the Lasharis, and they also came into col- 
lision with the Mughals or Turks, as they are more correctly called. 
This was coincident with the invasion of northern Sindh and the estab- 
lishment of a dynasty there by Shah Beg Arghan. The leader of the 
Binds was Mir Chakar, who is represented in the legends as having 
.allied himself with the Emperor Humayan and accompanied him to 
De^lhi. Certain it is that at this time the Baluehes spread all over the 
.south and west of the Punjab, so that even to the present day they form 
a large element in the population, not only of Dera Ghazi TTban but 
of Dera Ismail Khan, Muzaffargarh, Multan, Jhang, Montgomery and 
Shahpur, as well as of the Bahawalpur territory. Mir Chakar’s tomb 
stands at Satghara in Montgomery. All the tribes now occupying the 
Dera Ghazi Khan frontier trace their settlement to this period. Some, 
such as the Mazaria, Gurchanis and Lunds of Tibi, first confined 
themselves to the hills, but they gradually spread down into the plains 
and occupied the nearest lands, extending themselves in some places 
as far as the Indus. The original owners, Jats or Eajputs, were in 
some instances ousted ; in others they held their own. They still retain 
nearly five million acres of land, whereas the Baluehes own only about 
two millions, of which a large part is barren waste. But the Jats became 
entirely dependent on the Baluehes even where they retained their 
lands; and their subordinate position is shown by the fact that none 
of the leading families of the district belongs to this race. Most of 
the tribes acknowledged the suzerainty of the Miranis of Dera Ghazi 
Khan, who themselves were in subordination to the Mughal -Emperors 
of Delhi; and when the Empire began to show signs of decay at the 
close of Aurangzeb’s reign, the Miranis tried to establish their inde- 
pendence, but without success. Prince Muiz-ud-din, afterwards Jahanf- 
dar Shah, suppressed this attempt, as also a similar rising headed by 
,ae Kalhoras of Sindh. . It marked the beginning of a long period of 
invasions and rebellions, culminating in the expeditions of Kadir Shah 
and Ahmad Shah. The final establishment of the Lurani Kingdom 
found the Miranis very much weakened by the persistent attacks of the 
Kalhoras, who were themselves shortly afterwards obliterated by the 
rebellion of their Ta,lpur Wazirs. Mahmud Khan Gujar,' Wazir of the 
last Ghazi Khan Mirani, rose to power during these disturbed times, 
and held sway for many years, in nominal subjection to Timur Shah 
and Zaman Shah. These events are related in detail in the history of 
-fclie Sarai and Mirani families. 

The Durnani rule brought another factor into play in the central 
and southern parts of the districts. Nasir Khan, the Brahoi Khan of 
Kelat, ancestor of the present Khan, was rewarded by Ahmad Shah 
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for liis services by a grant of tbe Harand Dajal country, wMch remain'- 
ed under tbe Ehans until conquered by Mabaraja Eanjit Singb in 1827. 
This tract included tbe whole Grurcbani and Tibi Lund holdings. Tbe 
northern tribes of tbe district, which had been first under H^mud 
Khan Gujar, and afterwards under governors appointed from Kabul, 
were constantly at war with their neighbours, and the coxmtry of the 
Mazaris and Dreshaks fell into absolute anarchy. Canals were deserted 
and villages ruined, and in some places the devastation of this period 
has left traces still visible. 

The Sadozai and Popalzai families of Lera Ghazi Khan and the 
Bozdars of Ifaharwala settled in the district during the Durrani rule. 

The Sikhs first made themselves felt in Dera Ghazi Khan in 1819. ^ 
Between that year and 1830 JSTawab Sadiq Muham mad of B ahawalpur 
farmed the revenue from Maharaja Eanjit Singh. - General Ventura. , 
was the first Governor after 1830, and he was followed in 1832 by Diwan 
Sawan Mai who held charge for twelve years. The wild independence 
which had reigned among the Baluch tribes was not put down without 
difficulty. Kawab Sadiq Muhammad had a long struggle with the 
Khosas, as related in the history of that family, and they were never 
on good terms with the Sikhs. The Gurchanis were at perpetual war 
with the Lahore Government, and Diwan Sawan Mai had bi-ms pilf tO' 
march against the Mazaris. The Lagharis and Kutkanis found their 
profit in professing loyalty to the Sikhs, although the chiefs of the latter 
tribe fell into arrears with their mzram pajunents, and got into as much 
trouble as if they had been all the while in active opposition. V^hen 
Mul Eaj rebelled, the tribes which had been most opposed to the Sikbs; 
naturally took the lead in joining Edwardes, and of these the Khosas- 
were foremost. The Lagharis and Kutkanis, as might have been ' 
expected, held back and waited for the result; but all submitted cheer- 
fully in the end, and welcomed the establishment of a government 
which proclaimed peace and order. There is probably no race in the 
Punjab more thoroughly loyal than the Baluches of Dera Ghazi Khan in. 
the present day. 
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^DAR MIR BIAI.AKH SHER KHAN. lyMANDAR. MAZARI. 


HAMAL KHAN. 

Kve generations. 

Mir Hahram Khan 
(diMi 1837). ■ 


Mir Dost Ali Khan 
(%d 1862}. 


Mir Sher Mahammad Khan 
(died 1883). 


Nawab Sir Imam Bakhah 
K)ian, K.O.I.B. 

(died 1900). 


Bahim Khan 
(di^d 1876). 

l: 




Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Doi^^ ;i{uha]F¥iin^d Hhau 
(diedt lp3g). 


I 


Murad Bakhsh 
Khan 

(diesd 1933). 


I 


SABDAB Mli BALAKH Sher'jan Khan 
SHKB KHAN (born 1929). 

(born 1928). 

r~ 


Sher ]baz Kb an 
(born 1930). 


Nawab ^r Bahrain 
Khan, K.O.I.E., 
K.B.E. 

(died 1923). 


Sobhdar Khan 
(died 1883). 

I 

Ghaus Bakhsh 
Khan 

^ I 

Two sons. 


Ghulam Haidar Aia Khair 

Khan Muhammad Muhammad 
(died 1916). Khan Khan 

^ I (born 1874). (died 

Two generations. | 1893). 

Wali MTiha)Qmad 
Khan 

(died 1935). 


Tillu^Khan 
(died lp32). 


Taj Muhammad Khan. 

L 


Kahim Yar 
Khan ' 
(bo|!n 


8alah;nd-I)m 

Khan 

(born 1924). 


Muhamniad Aziz 
Hussain Muham- 
^h^n. mad 
Khai. 


Jallab Khan 
(died 1902). 

Ghulam Qadir Bakhsh J alal-ud- Najam- 
Sarwar Khan Din Khan ud-Din 

Khan (dead), (born 1902). Khan 

(bqm 1897). I (born 


Bs>shir Ahmad 
Khan 

(bojrn 1926). 


Kaiz Ahmad Khan 
(born 1931). 


Muhammad Khan 
(born 1928). 


1907). 


The Mazari tribe is one of the largest, and was for many years one 
of tlie most turbulent of the Rind Balucbes in tbe district. It is divided 
into four sections— tbe Rustamanis, tbe Balucbanis, tbe Masidanis and 
tbe Sarganis. ^ They occupy tbe whole of tbe southern part of tbe Dera 
Obazi Eban district from TJmarbot downwards; and their territory in- 
oludes large billy tracts and dands on both banks of tbe Indus up to 
tbe Sindb and Bahawalpnr borders. A large section of the tribe also 
lives in Sindh in the frontier district Trans-Indus, and tbe TJbaro taluga 
o the SbikarpM district. Tbe office of Tumandar of this important 
tribe IS vested in tbe Gulsberani branch of tbe Baluebani section, tba 
present bead of which is Sardar Mir Balakb Sher TTbar. 
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The Balnchanis are said to have heen originally separate from the 
iMazaris. They trace their origin to Hot^ the eponymic founder of the 
BotSj one of the five great branches of the Baluch race. A son of Hot 
mamed Ali^ had two sons, Sahak and Pannu; and on the general de- 
scent of the Baluches into the plains of the Punjab at the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, Sahak settled at 
Kashmor, a town now included in the Sindh frontier district. The Maz- 
taris were at that time living in the hills near Mount Bambor, and had not 
made any settlement in the plains. Kashmor was their only market, 
*and here they xised to resort to barter their cattle for corn and cloth. 
Sahak, who was already settled there, made himself useful to them in 
“the disposal of their produce and the making* of purchases. His good 
;name spread through the hills, and all returning Mazaris carried his 
'praises to Bizan, who was then at their head. On one occasion, when 
four Mazaris had been imprisoned by the people of Kashmor, Bizan 
sent four women to Sahak to ask him to assist in procuring their release. 

• Sahak used his influence with the governor, and the men were duly 
■sent back to their tribe. On this, Bizan sent Sahak an invitation to 
pay him a visit, and when he came the Mazaris hailed him as their 
^-chief. Bizan himself bound the turban of office round Sahak’s head, 
.-and gave him his daughter in marriage. Sahak had two sons, of whom 
‘the elder was named Baluch (whence the name Baluchani), and the 
younger, Shahden. Baluch succeeded his father, but on his death there 
"Seems to have been a difficulty about the succession, which may be 
..attributed to a want of discipline in the tribe. The chieftainship was 
-evidently elective. It was offered, in the first instance, to Eadho, son 
-of Baluch, who was willing to accept it ; but just then a high wind arose, 
.and Eadho’s Iceri or hut collapsed and fell down. This was regarded 
as a bad omen, and the Mazaris determined to give up Eadho, and choose 
chief from among the descendants of Shadhen. There -were three 
'brothers, sons of Bhando and grandsons of Shadhen. The eldest of 
these was named BadheL To him the Mazaris went in a body and 
'Offered the turban. He hesitated to accept it, saying he must first con- 
'Sult his mother. 

This lady counselled him as follows: — There are three things the 
Mazaris should agree to if they wish you to be chief. The first is, that 
if one Mazari kills another, or disgraces a family (i.e., by eloping with 
ra woman), he and his whole section are to go forth from their homes 
and be wanderers on the earth for a year ; and they are only to return 
if they have made peace with the injured family. The second is, that 
uf a guest or stranger comes for hospitality and the chief takes a sheep 
ffrom the Mazaris and slays it to entertain his guests, the people shall 
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make no claim for it, nor ask any price. And the third thing is, that 
the tribe shall willingly pay any tax which the chief demands. It 
the Mazaris agree to these terms, take the chieftainship; if not, refuse* 
it.’^ Thereupon Badhel laid these conditions before the tribe. They 
at once accepted them, and he became chief. The story is interesting, 
as showing the growth of the feeling that a settled government with the- 
power of raising taxes and suppressing feuds was a necessity for the 
tribe, and it also brings out the idea still strong among Baluches that, 
hospitality is a duty, and that the chief represents the tribe. 

It was in BadhePs time that the irruption of the Baluches into the- 
central Punjab took place under Mir Chakar. One faction, headed by 
Haivtan, refused to follow him and stayed in the hills, while Chakar 
marched towards Delhi wuth the Emperor Humayun. When he reach- 
ed Talamba in the Multan district, he asked whether any one would' 
volunteer to return and attack Haivtan. As no one else offered, BadheL 
Khan said that he would take the Mazaris back ; and with him went Mir 
Chakar ’s son, Sahak, and Bijar Khan, one of the old Hind leaders in 
the war with the Lasharis, noted for his long beard. Haivtan surprised’ 
this force, and both Bijar Khan and Sahak were killed. Haivtan there- 
upon stuck Sahak's ribs on spits and roasted them; and Bijar’s long 
beard he made into a chcmri or fly-whisk. After this he lived in dread’ 
of revenge, and shaved off his own beard lest he should be treated as- 
he had treated Bijar. He had not long to wait, for when Mir Chakar* 
heard the news he marched down from Satghara and defeated Haivtan,, 
who fled over the hills, until he came to a certain chasm called Gogar 
into which he fell and was killed. A Sargani Mazari, who was pursu- 
ing him, went down and cut off his head and brought it to Mir Chakar,,. 
who made a cup out of the skull. 

In BadhePs' time there was a war between the Mazaris and the- 
Chandias, caused by the protection given by the Mazaris to Mndav and 
Mot an, two Maghasi chiefs, who had beeen driven out of their countries^ 
by the Chandias. Badhel Khan made a raid on Each and carried off" 
great booty; but the Chandias pursued and overtook the Mazaris at the* 
Mazardan torrent. The result was disastrous for the Mazaris, for 
Badhel Khan was killed by an arrow discharged by Hamal Khan, the 
Chandia chief. The Chandias also suffered heavily, and Hamal Khan* 
himself was killed. Badhel Khan’s eldest son assumed the chief ship. 
He made war against the Maris, and in battle with them was killed,, with 
his second brother, Baluch. A series of petty wars followed which it* 
would be profitless to describe. 

It was in the time of Hamal II, that the Mazaris ’ first began to- 
settle in the plains. The country along the Indus was held by the Nahr- 
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tribe^ whose chief was Muhammad Qasim Khaiij with headquarters at . 
Kirij while another section of the ISTahrs made Bhagsar their capitaL 
The Mazaris, who brought their cattle down every winter to graze near ■ 
the Indus, entered into an alliance with the Kin Kahrs. 

When war broke out between the two sections of the Kahrs, the’ 
Kin section called on the Mazaris for assistance. Mir Eamal Elan 
brought the tribe down, and with his help Bhagsar was taken. In re- 
turn the Kin Nahrs presented the Mazaris with the tract of land lying 
between Kojhan and the Indus, which is still known as Hamal Wah, 
from a canal which Hamal Khan dug through it. The Mazaris also 
gained possession of the Pachadh country lying immediately under the- 
hills and began to encroach on the Sindh or riverain lands occupied by 
the earlier Baluch colonists. Perpetual war was the result; and the 
Chandias were eventually pushed across the Indus, their lands being 
seized by the Mazaris. War next broke out between the Bughtis and. 
the Mazaris, and there were several fights and reprisals. On one oc- 
casion the Mazaris had carried off a quantity of cattle and were retreat- 
ing by wa3" of the Teghaf stream under the Zen Koh. It so happened: 
that five of the party who w'ere separated from the main body sat down 
to gamble, and became so engrossed in the game that they did not notice 
a Biighti force which was on their track. They were consequently sur- 
prised and killed. When this was reported to Mir Hamal Khan, he- 
made a vow that he would slay any Mazari whom he found gambling 
in future. Shortly afterwards he came upon his son, Mitha Khan, en- 
gaged in the favouiute game. Mitha Khan, seeing his father, leapt 
over a wall ; but Mir Hamal Khan let fly an arrow with such force that 
it passed through his son’s thigh. The Mazaris thus perceived that 
their chief was in earnest, and gave up gambling, which even in the- 
present day hardly exists among them, although -verj prevalent in many 
Baluch tribes. 

There was war also in Mir Hamal Khan’s time between the Mazaris - 
and Drishaks; and this may be considered as the commencement of the- 
feud which has lasted to the present day, although the law courts have 
latterly taken the place of the battlefleld. The Mazaris were allied with 
the Kaizais or Shambanis, and they grazed their flocks together on the- 
slopes of Mount Gandari as they still do. The Drishaks attacked them 
and carried off a herd of cattle, at the same time killing a Kaizai and' 
a Mazari. Hamal Khan pursued and overtook them at Hamidpur,. 
killing fifteen Drishaks in the fight. Mir Hamal Khan then led al* 
force to attack Asni; and Shaihak Khan, the Drishak chief, made 
counter-attack on Eojhan. The two forces passed each other unper- 
ceived, and the assaults were made almost simultaneously, both being- 
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'successful. The Drishaks, however, had the greater triumph and 
plundered Rojhan; though, according to the Mazaris’ account, they 
'disgraced themselves by killing Hamal Khan’s wife and wounding his 
: mother. The Drishaks admit this, but say it was done accidentally in 
the confusion of the fight. Soon afterwards another skirmish took place, 
in which the Drishaks were defeated and Shaihak Khan himself was 
.killed. 

On Mir Hamal Khan’s death, he was succeeded by his son, Mir 
Mitha Khan, in whose time there was almost perpetual w^ar between 
“the Mazaris and their neighbours the Kaizais, Drishaks and Gurchanis. 
The whole country was devastated, and large tracts were thrown out of 
‘Cultivation. Peace was eventually made by the betrothal of a girl of 
the Gurchani chief’s family to Jamal Khan, grandson of Mustafa Khan. 
-Soon after this, about 1764, Mir Mitha Khan died and was succeeded 
hy his son, Mir Gulsher Khan, 

TTp to this time the Mazaris enjoyed a wild independence, and paid 
^allegiance to no sovereign. The Delhi empire had fallen to pieces and 
■that of Ahmad Shah Durrani had taken its place. He bestowed the 
jHarand Dajil country on Kasar Khan, the great Brahui chief ; and the 
latter, wishing to extend his authority over all the Baluch tribes, 
claimed allegiance from the Mazaris. The Brahuis took possession of 
the plain country, and established a fortified post at Kashmor. The 
Mazaris retired into the mountains, but were pursued; and a battle 
took place, in which they were defeated and Mir Gulsher Khan was 
hilled. He was succeeded by his son, Mir Shah Ali Khan. The Mazaris 
■were, in those days, confined to the hills, and reduced to the greatest 
-extremities. At last, however, Shah Ali gathered strength to attack 
Kashmor, and drove out the Brahuis for the time. 

The Ohandias were still the most powerful tribe on the river Indus, 
-^and the Mazaris entered into an alliance with them, probably in order 
to make head against the Brahuis. The rivalry for the possession of 
the fertile lands along the river was, however, too strong for the peace 
to last, and hostilities soon again broke out. The Mazaris prepared to 
surprise the Chandias, but Shah Ali’s wife, a relative of the Chandia 
•chief, sent information to her kinsmen, who occupied the further banks 
‘of the Indus. They had secured themselves by seizing all the ferry 
'boats and collecting them on the left bank, so that the Mazaris 
^had no means of crossing. But they determined to throw the Ohandias 

their guard by making a feint of attacking the Bughtis; and ac- 
'cordingly marched into the hills from Jatroh, but secretly turned back, 
;^nd came by way of the Sori torrent to await their chance of crossing 
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“the river. Meanv’liile Jaurak Lalai and Gyandar Kird had discovered 
boat at the Xin ferry on the left bank, in charge of Sohna, a Chandia 
Mtiqaddam, Gyandar came to the river^s edge, pretending to be a 
peacefnl traveller, and called out to be ferried across. Sohna told a 
boatman to bring him over. Gyandar, ^vhen he got close to the left 
bank, suddenly discharged his gun and shot Sohna. He then took back 
the boat to the right bank. A messenger was sent to the Mazaris, who 
arrived in hot haste. The boat made seven trips during the night, taking 
over a hundred men each time; and before morning a large body of 
Mazaris was collected on the left bank. They attacked and stormed Marak 
Khan’s town, killing him and sixty Chandias, and obtaining great 
plunder, including three pairs of large kettledrums, which are still in 
i:he possession of the Mazari chief. The whole of the land belonging 
to the Chandias was annexed by the Mazaris, and is known by the name 
■of Chandko, 

Mir Shah Ali Khan was succeeded by his brother, Dost Ali Khan, 
and on his death his son, Mir Hamal Khan III, followed. In his time 
INasar Khan of Kelat renewed his attempts to annex the Mazari 
-country. He was joined hy a body of Bughtis under their chief, 
Bivaragh Khan. They stormed Rojhan, killing forty-four Mazaris in 
ihe attack, and carrying off a large number of camels and cattle. The 
Brahuis established a military fort at Amarkot in order to hold the 
country. But the Mazaris took heart and collected to the number of 
five hundred, and successfully attacked the Brahui army, which was 
■completely routed and the leaders, Mihan Khan and Sanjar Khan, were 
killed. Ho further attempt was made by the Khans of Kelat to inter- 
fere with the independence of the Mazaris. But Mir Hamal Khan per- 
ceived the wisdom of acknowledging the supremacy of some powerful 
ruler, and tendered allegiance accordingly to Rustam Khan, the Talpur 
Amir of Sindh. He attended the Amir’s Darbar at Khairpur, and 
„promised to pay revenue for all the lands held by the Miazaris. They 
were then formally bestowed on him, and half the revenue remitted in 
Kasur, an arrangement which has been upheld ever since as regards the 
lands situated within the limits of the Punjab. This was in 1791. 
-After the departure of the Brahuis, the Mazaris invaded the Bughti 
country, and won a battle near a stream known as Jahl-Syahaf between 
Syahaf and Lanjsila. They collected great booty in cattle, and were 
-driving it down to the plains when they were overtaken by the Bughtis, 
-who attacked them from behind, and killed many of them in the dark' 

It IS said that a Takarani Mazari named Chachar vowed to present a 
black ox at the shrine of Rindani Pir, a local saint, if he would only 
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turn night into day; and that thereupon it suddenly became day. The- 
Mazaris rallied^ and ultimately inflicted a severe defeat on the Bughtis.. 
Hamal Khan died in 1801, and was succeeded by Mir Bahram Elan, 
an ancestor of the present chief. Wars with the Brahuis and Drisliaks- 
followed, in which the balance of success was in favour of the Mazaris. 

But the Mazaris had now to deal with a more formidable enemy,, 
as the power of Maharaja Eanjit Singh was beginning to make itself 
felt. Dera Ghazi Khan had been annexed in 1819, and the administra- 
tion '‘made over to Nawab Sadiq Khan of Bahawalpur. His province 
nominally included Eojhan ; but it was not until after the Harand DajiL 
province was conquered from the Khan of Kelat in 1827, that the Sikh 
supremacy became a reality. Diwan Sawan Mai then took over the 
administration, and as the Mazaris continued their predatory habits, he 
marched with an army of seven thousand men to Badli near Eojhan, The.- 
Mazaris were driven into the hills, and had to surrender all the stolen- 
cattle in their possession before they could make their peace. This, 
was a great grief to them. But they soon broke out again attacking the: 
Sikhs at Mithankot and looting the town. The Diwan then marched', 
down and occupied the country, forcing the Mazaris to take refuge in the- 
territories of the Mir of Khairpur. Finally, terms were arranged 
through Eahim Khan, Laghari; Diwan Sawan Mai agreeing to restoii^; 
the confiscated kasur allowances and the jagirs held by the Mazaris.. 
Mir Bahram Khan attended the Diwan^s Darbar at Multan, and was 
presented with a khilat. This was in the cold weather of 1843. 

Mir Bahram Khan died in 1837, and was succeeded by his eldest, 
son, Dost Ali Khan. Shortly after his succession the Mazaris again 
broke into revolt against the Sikhs, and were once more driven intn 
Sindh. But fortune again favoured them, for Diwan Sawan Mai was- 
murdered at this period, and his son, Mul Eaj, wishing to gain ad- 
herents, sent for Dost Ali Khan and pardoned him. Then followed the- 
annexation of the Punjab. Dost Ali Khan had fallen into dissipated’ 
habits, and the management of the tribe was practically in the hands- 
of his energetic younger brother, Imam Bakhsh Khan, who devoted him- 
self with great energy and tact to reclaiming his barbarous and lawless- 
tribe. He speedily recognised the advantages of the new regime of 
law and order, and threw himself, heart and soul, into the work of' 
making good subjects of the Mazaris. He never allowed seilf -interest 
or partizanship stand in the way of justice; and the general recognition' 
of his integrity gave him enormous influence, not only with ■Baluchesn 
generally, but among all classes of the population, Muslim and Hindu.- 
His active and intelligent loyalty was conspicuous on variqus occasions*- 
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.In the Mutiny he was made liisaldar of a corps raised for service dur- 
ing the absence of the regular cavalry regiment from Asni. He was 
.appointed an Honorary Magistrate in 1859, and he disposed of all the 
• criminal work arising in the Mazari country. Crime was severely dealt 
with, and good order enforced; his word being law to his people, who 
Jiad entire faith in his justice. An excellent feeling of loyalty pre- 
vailed in his territories. His services were conspicuous in dealing with 
the Maris and Bughtis, with whom he had considerable influence. He 
was of the greatast assistance to Sir Robert Sandeman when, as Deputy 
'Oommissioner, he had to bring these troublesome tribes under control, 
-and prevent their raids on British territory. In the negotiations with 
■'the Elan of Eelat, extending from 1874 to 1877, his services were of 
vaJlue in bringing matters to a successful issue. He received the title 
‘Of Hawab in the latter year for distinguished services generally. He 
was made a Companion of the Indian Empire in 1884, and four years 
later was raised to the rank of Ehighthood in the same Order. He was 
.also a Provincial Darbari and for a time a member of the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council. The Hawab was unquestionably the best of the many 
-excellent chiefs whose aid has been so va^luable in watching our western 
border and keeping it free from the ravages of the semi-civilized races 
living beyond our jurisdiction. His character was a singularly ad- 
.mirable one. His energy remained tmimpaired to the last, although 
he was quite blind during his latter years. He died in 1903 and his 
•dldest son, Bahram Ehan, who inherited the whole of his jagir, suc- 
-ceeded him as chief of the Mazari tribe. Bahram Khan had won a 
prestige in his Tuman and in the neighbouring districts in no degree 
inferior to that which his father enjoyed. His services were sought 
-outside his Tuman and in other districts in the settlement of tribal and 
inter-tribal disputes; the Jacohabad authorities regularly invited him 
to attend their Jirgas twice a year. He kept himself well in touch with 
the world’s affairs and never spared himself in the work of the Tuman 
which he had completely in hand. He was in fact a very tactful and 
a diplomatic chief. In 1904 he was granted the title of ISTawah and 
three years later was made a Companion of the Indian Empire. In 
1908 he became President of the Punjab Chiefs’ Association and in 1910 
'he became a member of the Punjab Legislative Council. He was 
Knighted in 1913 and was nominated to the Council of State in 1919. 
.'A jeax later He was granted tHe E.B.E. ITawab Sir Baliram Eian 
was President of tie CMefs’ Jirga of tHe District, a Provincial Darbari, 
-a’ Magistrate of the first class and an Assistant Collector. He was 
•married to tie widow of iis brotier, Sobdar Eian. Of bis brothers, 
<Jbulam Haidar Eban was an Extra Assistant Commissioner and Ata 
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Muhammad Elan a Deputy Superintendent of Police. Ot liis other - 
relations, his cousin, Tillu Ehan, who died in 1932, was a Divisional 
Darbari and Sardar Taj Muhammad Khan was a Political Tahsildar 
at Dera Glhazi Khan until he resigned in 1920. Of his nephews, Sardar 
Ghaus Bakhsh Khan, was a Jamadar in the Border Military Police- 
and an Honorary Magistrate and also a Sub- Judge, and Sardar Abdur 
Eehman Khan, who was his son-in-law, was an Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner. Kawab Sir Bahram Khan, O.I.E., K.B.E., died in 1923. 

Dost Muhammad Khan, son of Sher Muhammad Khan, was ap- 
pointed to succeed the Nawab as Tumandar. A gentleman of amiable- 
habits, he was known for his lavish or rather extravagant charities. 
This enabled him to control his Tuman effectively. One result of his- 
prodigality, however, was that his estate became encumbered with 
heavy debt. In 1925 he was granted the title of Ehan Bahadur and 
five years later he was made a Nawab. Besides, he was a Provincial 
Darbari, an Honorary Magistrate and a Sub-Judge. During his 
Tumandari p'nsi hatai was abolished in 1928 and his jagir was con- 
verted into a cash inam of Es. 35,750. In 1931 the property was 
divided among the family and according to the decision of a special 
Jirga, 6/16ih share fell to the lot of Nawab Dost Muhammad Khnn 
and his brother, Murad Bakhsh Khan. In the same year Sardar Ghaus- 
Bakhsh Khan, nephew of the late Nawab Bahram Ehan, brought about 
the murder of a camel driver who was accused of illicit intimacy with, 
his wife. He was challaned and at the recommendation of the Chiefs’' 
jirga awarded punishment in the form of fine and deprived of his post , 
as Jamadar and his magisterial and civil powers. Nawab Mir Dost 
Muhammad Khan died childless in 1932 and was succeeded by his ■ 
brother, Murad Bakhsh Khan, who remained Tumandar for a brief 
period of one year until his death in 1933. 

He left behind three minor sons, the eldest of whom, Mir Balakh 
Sher Khan, alias Mir Sher Muhammad Khan, is now ten years old. The- 
property of the minors went under the Court of Wards and Sardar 
B^akh Sher Khan was declared Tumandar, the dastarhandd ceremony 
being performed by the Governor of the Punjab. Mir Balakh Sher 
Khan is being educated at the Queen Mary’s College, Lahore. Of a 
tota;l debt of about 1,85,000 rupees, the Court of Wards has paid more- 
than two-thirds already. The income of his estate is Es. 1,25,00(1' 
annually. At present Sardar Eahim Tar Khan, son of Sardar Tillu 
Khan, is acting as Sarhamh Tumandar, and is receiving from the- 
estate of the boy Chief a cash allowance of Es. 1,000 per mensem,, 
besides having been made a Provincial Darbari and a Magistrate. 

The Mazaris are still a wild nomadic tribe, who subsist princi- 
pally by keeping flocks and herds. But of late some of them aJfe- 
increasingly devoting their attention to agriculture. 
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KHAN BAHADUR NAWAB SIR MUHAMMAD JAMAL KHAN, 

ALIANI^LAGHARL 


BALUOH KHAN. 
I 


Muhammad 

Khan 

(dead). 


Jamal Khan 
(dead). 

t 


Khan 

(dead). 


Khan 

(dead). 


(dead). 


Six generations. 


). (dead). 

(dead). 

Khan 

1 

i 

(dead) 

Muhammad 

I 

All Muham- 

Balueh i 

Hasan Khan 

mad Khan 

Khan 

(died 1828). 

(dead).j 

(dead). 


Murad Khan 
(died 1884). 


Mahmud Khan 
(died 1808). 


Muhammad Khan 
(died 1838). 


Lashkar Khan 
(died 1808), 


Jalal Khan 
(died 1866). 


Nawab Jamai Khan 

(died 1881 ). 

I 

Nawab Muhammad 
Khan (died 1806). 

KHAN BAHADUB 
NAWAB SIB MUHAM- 
MAD JAMAL KHAN 
(born 1894). 


Nur Ahmad Khan 
(died 1889). 


Sardar Tagia Khan 
(died 1906). 

I 

Three generations. 


.^ardar Din Muhammad 
Khan (born 1866). 

Three sons. 


Muhammad Khan 
(born 19 10). 


Ata Muhammad Khan 
(born I 9 I 2 ). 


Mahmud Khan 
(bom 1914). 


Muhammad Umar Khan 
(born 1934). 


Jamil Ahmad Khan 
(born 1935 ). 


Tlie Tumandars of tlie Lagliari tribe belong to tlie Aliani section;:--, 
and tbe cbieftainslLip lias been bold in an unbroken line for fifteen 
or sixteen generations. They settled in their present location during 
the first half of the sixteenth century. Like most of the Baluchis of the 
Deraj at, they accompanied Mir Chakar when he joined the Emperor 
Humayan on his expedition to Hindustan against the Afghan successors 
of Sher Shah. Mir Chakar ultimately settled down near Satghara in 
tlie Kontgomery district, wliere Ms tomb still exists. Tbe Lagbaris ■ 
Tinder tbeir chief, Mir Eindo Eban, returned to tbe Trans-Indus country, 
"wbere tbe first Gbazi Eban Dodai was in power, and took possession 
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of tlie territories now lield by tbem, driving out tbe Abmdani BalucHs- 
who still exist, scattered tkrougliout the district, though no longer 
organised as a olan. Eindo Khan^s'tomb, a ruined domed building in 
the style of the early Mughal period, is still to be found near Ohoti. 

In the Tumandarship of Baluch Khan, before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the Talpur section of the Laghar^'s split ofi: from 
the main body and went to northern Sindh. Their leader Shahdad 
Khan took refuge with Grhulam Shah, the Kalhora chief of northern 
.Sindh. The Talpurs ended by supplanting the Kalhoras in 1772, when 
-Abdul Nabi, the last ruler, fled to the Derajat. This was the founda- 
tion of the Talpur family. 

From the time of Baluch Khan the Aliani family have been in 
possession of considerable estates at Barkhan, adjoining the territories 
of the Khetrans. This tract is known as Laghari Barkhan to distin- 
guish it from Khetran Barkhan. It was for long independent, but is now 
included in the province of British Baluchistan, district Thai Chotiali, 
During the troublous times ensuing on the break-up of the Durrani 
monarchy, when the Sikhs took possession of Dera Ghazi Khan, Sardar 
Muhammad Khan fled to Laghari Barkhan, and his son, Nawab Jamal 
Khan, was born there. The Lagharis afterwards became allies of the 
Sikhs, and reaped their reward in obtaining the assistance of Diwan 
Sawan Mai against their old enemies, the Gurchanis and the Khosas. 

‘ Ohata Khan Gurchani had usurped the Tumandarship from Bijar Khan, 
his nephew; but the latter surprised and killed him, and recqvered his 
rights. The Lagharis, who supported Ohata Khan, took up the quar- 
rel and obtained the assistance of Diwan Sawan Mai, who had an old 
. grudge against Bijar Khan. He was seized and sent to Multan, and 
there made over to the Lagharis by whom he was slain. The enmity 
that arose out of these events after slumbering for some little time again 
became active and the murder of Allahdad Khan, son of Eahim Khan 
Laghari, in Bahawalpur territory, is said to have been instigated by 
the Gurchanis in revival of the old feud. 

Rahim Khan, cousin of the late chief, usurped the Tumandarship 
after the death of Muhammad Khan, but was finally driven out with the 
. assistance of the Mazaris, and went to Bahawalpur, obtaining a jagir 
from the Kawab at Eahimabad in the Sadikabad Tahsil. His sons, 

' Ghulam Haidar Khan and Mir AHam Khan, lived there and retained 
the grant. 

When Edwardes marched down the Frontier in 1848 to attack Dera 
Ghazi Khan, the Lagharis naturally sided with the Sikhs, while the 
TKhosas and Gurchanis went over to Edwardes, Jalal Khan Laghari 
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joined Mnl E.aj in tlie Sindh. Sagar Doah, and five hundred of his tribes- 
men assembled under Longa Mai, the Kardar at Dera Ghazi Khan. 
They were defeated by the Khosas under Ghulam Haidar Khan and 
Kaura Khan, and suffered heavy losses. After the occupation of Dera 
•Ghazi Khan by Edwardes, Jalal Khan came over to him with eighty 
men. But he proved rather an embarrassing ally owing to the enmity 
between the Lagharis and the Khosas. At this time Jamal Khan was 
Trunandar; but Jalal Khan was the more influential man in the tribe; 
.and his reputation was widespread among the Baluchis. His enterprise 
in peaceful matters was shown by the various irrigation projects origi- 
nated by him, such as the Dhundi, the Manta and TTur Canal exttosion 
.schemes, and the Karez at Choti Bala. This latter work he executed 
.at a considerable cost with the help of Pathan labourers, on the 
model of the subteranneous channels existing in the Quetta district. 
Ko doubt he at times allowed his eagerness for jirofit to carry him too 
far, as in the matter of certain frauds relating to canal management, 
in connection with which he was for a time deprived of his magisterial 
powers. Subsequently, however, he rendered useful service on the 
frontier by exercising his influence ivith the trans-broder tribes, especi- 
ally the Khetrans, in the interests of government. He accompanied 
Bir Kobert Sandeman to Kelat in 1875-76; and in recognition of his 
loyal behaviour was invested with the title of Kawab, and restored to 
his magisterial powers. In 1881 he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
-and on his return died at Dera Ghazi Khan, being unable to reach his 
home at Choti. 

His successor, Nawab Muhammad Khan, was able and popular and 
managed his tribe most successfully. The title of Kawab was conferred 
’On him in 1887, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. He was well 
^educated, and exercised magisterial functions within the limits of his 
Tuman. During the greater part of his life he pressed his claims to 
the proprietary right in a tract of land in Baluchistan, known as Lag- 
hari Barkhan. This tract, though separated from the Hadyani country 
by land inhabited by the Khetran tribe, has always been an ancestral 
possession of the chief’s family, and though not of much value when 
the hill tribes were in a state of constant warfare, it yields a consider- 
.able income now that the tribes are under the British flag. The gov- 
^ernment at first resisted the claim, on the ground that his status was 
not that of an owner, but finally gave way though not until after his 
'death in 1896. 

The Nawab was succeeded by his only son, Jamal Khan, during 
whose minority his cousin, Tagia Khan, was at first appointed acting 
Tumandar. Tagia Khan died in 1905 and left the estate encumbered 
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witli a debt of about two lakbs, wbicb he contracted in order to bring- 
the Barkhaii lands under cultivation. After his death there was a 
struggle for the succession to the acting* Tumandari between his brother^ 
Din Muhammad Khan, and his son, Mir Muhammad EZhan. The matter 
was referred to a conference of chiefs, consisting of Nawab Bahrairu 
Khan, O.I.E., Sardar Jalab Klian, and Khan Bahadur Jind- 

wadda Khan, the then Prime Minister of the Bahawalpiir State. They 
proposed that Din Muliammad Khan should be the sole manager of the* 
Laghari estate, under the Deputy Commissioner; that he should pay 
Ks. 60,000 within three months towards the debt from the family re- 
serve without the sale of any immovable property ; that he should be* 
responsible for paying all revenue and Grovernment charges; and that 
he should pay Es. 20,000 per annum towards the debt until It be cleared 
ofi, and after that Es. 10,000 yearly to the estate. The balance of in- 
come was to be utilised in keeping up the Tuman and for the private 
expenses of the family. Should the harvest be very bad in any year 
the debt instalment of Es. 20,000 might be reduced by the Deputy 
Commissioner, but should the harvest be very good, Sardar Din Muham- 
mad would be expected to pay more. 

This scheme was sanctioned by the Punjab Government and Sar- 
dar Din Muhammad Khan was recognised as acting Tumandar of the 
tribe. He paid off Es. 90,000 of the left by 1909 and managed the 
affairs of the Tuman well. At that time he exercised the powers of an 
Honorary Magistrate and was a Provincial Darbari. 

Sardar Jamal Khan was invested with magisterial powers after he 
had received education and had been trained in the political work and 
the management of his Tuman. During the Great War he contributed 
Es. 10,000 as subscription and gave 80 recruits from the Tuman. In 
1916 during the disturbances in the Bozdar and Kaisrani Tumans he 
helped the Government in restoring order and was awarded a sanad 
and a hhilat. He took charge of the Tumandari of the Laghari tribe 
in 1916, relieving Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan, O.I.E. 
During the Marri and Khetran disturbances he worked as a political 
officer of the Multan Brigade and was awarded the frontier War Medal 
of 1919, In the same year he was granted the title of Khan Bahadur 
and six years later was made a Nawab. Since the death of Nawab 
Sir Bahram Khan Mazari, he has been a President of the Chief Jirga in 
the Dera Ghazi Khan district and of the Inter-Provincial Chiefs^ Jirga 
of the Punjab and Balochistan. He has also been a member of the 
Punjab Legislative Council since 1921, representing the Baluch Tuman- 
dars.^ constituency. In 1936 Nawab Jamal Khan was made an Honorary 
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Extra Assistant Commissioner in Ms district. He is a ProMncial Dai- 
bari, an Honorary Magistrate and a Civil Judge and exercises 
revenue powers witMn the Tuman. A knigbtliood las recently been 
conferred upon tbe Hawab. He is the first Tumandar in the district 
to have introduced compulsory primary education in Ms area and has 
fixed thirty scholarsMps for the poor and deserving students of his 
tribe. The keen interest and care which he takes in the welfare of his 
people has resulted in improving the general conditions of his tribes 
which are numerically the largest in the district, inhabiting, according 
to the last census, an area of 1,200 miles and amounting to a population 
of 56,000 souls. Half of this area lies in the district and the other half 
in the independent tribal area. 

Of the Hawab’s sons, the eldest, Muhammad Khan, is a graduate 
of the Punjab University and has been given magisterial powers on 
his estate; the second, Ata M^ihammad Khan graduated from Oxford 
and is now in the Indian Civil Service; and the youngest, Mahmud 
Khan, is studying in the Government College, Lahore. 

The private estate of the Laghari Kawab comprises 115,000 acres. 
The inams wMch the Laghari Tumandar was previously permitted to 
collect in kind, have been converted into a cash inam of R’s. 25,009 per 
annum. The additional imms of Rs. 23,000 we^e granted to him after 
the abolition of the hatai system. Both of these imms are to be paid 
out of the land revenue of some 44 villages. In addition to the above 
cash inams the Laghari Tumandar receives Hill Pass allowances amount- 
ing to Rs. 1,000 per annum, and sillaKdari allowance amounting to 
Rs. 860 per annum. The total annual income of tMs chief from all 
sources aggregates at present to Rs. 1,10,000. 
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MIAN FAIZ HUSSAIN KHAN alias GHULAM SHAH NAWAZ 
KHAN, SERAI, OF HAJIPUR. 


YAB MUHAMMAD (KHUDA TAB 
KHAN ABBASI) (dead). 

Nur Mnhammad (dead). 


Ghulam Shah 
(dead) 


Abdul Nabi 
(dead) 


Fa*l*AU 


Muhammad Sariraz f I 

Khan (dead). Muhammad Taj 

Arif Muhammad } 

(dead). (died 1816). I 

Dost Muhammad 


Khan (died 1891). 


Ahmad Yar Muhammad 
(died 1872) 


Nur Muhammad 
mUas Shah Nawaz 


Jan Muhammad 
(died 1897) 

Three generations. 


Izad Yar 
(died (1874) 

Kour generations. 


ilhulam Haider 
Khan (dead) 

I 

Two generations. 


Mian Sahib Ata Muhammad Khan 
alias Shah Nawaz Khan 
(died 1896). 


liutf Muhammad B3ian 
(died 1896) 


Mian Sahib liutf Hussain Shaft Muhammad. Khan 
Khan alias Mian Shah (died issueless). 

Nawaz Khan (died 1930). 


'A 


Kasam All Khan 
(bom 1887). 


J 


MIAN FAIZ HUSSAIN KHAN 
aliM GHULAM SHAH 
NIWAZ KHAN 




Ghulam Mehdi. 


Behmat Hasan. 

Tliis family is usTially ImoTm by tbe name of Serai, whiob apparently 
means a native of northern Sindh, now known as Sira, to diBt.4T.gin‘nTi it 
from Lar or southern Sindh. 
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The Serais are the direct representatives of the Salhora chiefs, and 
claim descent from Abbas, uncle of the Prophet, calling themselves 
Abbasi. Captain Goldsmid, in his Memoir on Shikarpur, states that they 
are descended from one Jam Janjar, who had two sons, Daud and 
Muhammad; of whom the former was ancestor of Daudputras of 
Bahawalpur, and the latter of the Kalhoras. Muhammad^ s son, Ibrahim, 
is said to have been known as Ealhora Khan, The members of the 
family, however, do not trace their descent from Jam Janjar, but claim 
that their ancestors were the Abbasi Khalifas of Baghdad, who ruled 
for seven generations over Arabia, Iraq-i-Arabi and Iraq-i-Ajami. It 
is said that after leaving Baghdad the family lived for some time at 
Aleppo; but nothing further is known till A. H. 1068, when Adam Shah 
entered Sindh with three thousand men. 

Adam Shah was the disciple of a famous Say ad of Jampur, who 
flourished about 1657. He is said to have been a religious leader; and 
he was put to death at Multan, His body was taken to Sukkur by Agha 
Muhammad, Kotwal of Multan. The family say nothing about his 
having been killed at Multan, but all agree that his tomb is at Sukkar, 
Ilyas Muhammad, his grandson, was the first to assume temporal as well 
as spiritual power. But it was in the time of Nisar Muhammad that the 
family first became historically important. Towards the end of 
Aurangzeb^s reign, Nisar^s son. Tar Muhammad, with the assistance of 
the Khan of Kelat, defeated the governor of Sevi, and established 
himself in northern Sindh. Meanwhile Jahandar Shah had ascended 
the throne of Delhi. Tar Muhammad made his formal submission to 
him, and in return was invested with the title of Hawab and the governor- 
ship of Sevi. This was in 1712. The title of Khuda Tar Khan Abbasi 
was bestowed upon him, and he ruled for fifteen years, being succeeded 
by his son, Hur Muhammad, who was an able and enterprising chief. 
He extended his power over the greater part of Sindh, partly by conquest 
and partly by purchase. He commenced by aittacking Shikarp.ur, and 
obtained possession of a portion, and afterwards attacked the Khan of 
Kelat, who purchased peace by giving his daughter in marriage to 
Muhammad Murid, son of Hur Muhammad. 

During Nur Muhammad’s chief ship, India was invaded by Nadir 
Shah, and the authority of Muhammad Shah of Delhi was effaced. Nur 
Muhammad took advantage of this anarchy to secure possession of 
Thata by giving a bribe of three lakhs to the governor. He built him- 
self a fort at Amarkot, thinking probably that Nadir Shah would not 
allow him into the surrounding wilds. Nadir Shah, however, on his 
return from Delhi, marched southwards from Dera Ghazi Khan with the 
object of attacking him. Nur Muhammad submitted at once, and was 
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allowed to retain Tliata on pa 3 ring a fine of a crore of rupees and promis- 
ing an annual tribute of twelve lakiis ; and bis sons, Mubammad Murid 
and Qbulam Sbab, were carried away as hostages. On Nadir Sbab’s 
assassination, Abmad Sbab Durrani obtained possession of tbe eastern 
part of bis dominions. He received Nur Mubammad’s submission and 
gave bim tbe title of Sbab Nawaz Kban, wbicb bas ever since been 
borne by tbe bead of tbe family. During one of Abmad Sbab’s expedi- 
tions to Delhi, Nur Mubammad rebelled, but be was shortly afterwards 
attacked by Abmad Sbab, and obliged to flee to Jaisalmer, where be 
died. This event may be placed in tbe winter of 1748-49, when 
Abmad Sbab, after receiving tbe submission of Mir Manu at Lahore, 
marched back probably by tbe Bolan Pass to Kandbar, settling on tbe 
way tbe governments of Dera Ismail Hban, Dera Gbazi Kban, Multan 
and Sbikarpur. 

Nur Mubammad was succeeded by bis son, Gbulam Sbab. In bis 
time Sbabdad Kban, Talpur Lagbari, came to Hyderabad with 
bis followers who bad separated from tbe Cboti branch. Tbe whole 
Lagbari tribe were at that time disciples of tbe Kalbora ruler, whom 
they regarded as their spiritual chief. Sbabdad Kban was well 
received by tbe Kalboras, and was granted a jagir. On bis death Mir 
Babram, bis son, became chief of tbe Talpurs, and was made Wazir by 
Mian Gbulam Sbab. It was probably through tbe support of this 
powerful body of Baluchis that M!ian Gbulam Sbab was enabled to 
extend bis territories, in tbe language of bis representatives, “ from 
Kacb in tbe south to Kala Bagb in tbe north.” There is no doubt that 
bis power was widely felt. Mir Babram bad already come into collision 
with tbe Hot Baluchis of Dera Ismail Kban, and bis authority over tbe 
Jistkanis of Leiab seems to have been to some extent admitted. Mian 
Gbulam Sbab governed at Dera Gbazi Kban, and tbe last Gbazi 'K'T.an 
Mirani and bis powerful Wazir, Mubammad Kban Gujar, acknowledged 
bim as their chief. Abmad Sbab, however, interfered. Tbe Kalboras 
were defeated by bis troops under Kaura Mai, governor of Multan, in 
1756; and their final fall was brought about by tbe energetic Talpurs, 
on whose support they had relied. Abdul Nabi, brother of Gbulam 
Shah, demanded in marriage the daughter of Mir Bahram Khan Talpur, 
who refused, as being contrary to Baluch usage. This was in effect 
equivalent to saying that the Kalboras were of inferior rank to tbe 
Talpurs. Mian Abdul Nabi could not brook this insult. He caused 
Mir Bahram Khan to be murdered, and made his son, Mir Bijar Khan, 
Wazzr in bis place. Soon afterwards Mir Bijar Khan, who had obtained 
^eat power and influence, revolted against tbe Kalboras. For a time 
he was successful, and Mian Abdul ITabi was forced to take refuge in 
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Marwar. Thence he sent an agent to treat with Mir Bijar Khan, who 
unsuspiciously visited him with only a few followers, and was treacher- 
•ously murdered. But Ahdul Kabi’s success was short-lived. Mir 
Sobhdar Khan, son of Bijar, raised the Talpurs and other Baluchis, and 
drove him from the country in 1772. Abdul N*abi, later known as Abdul 
ISTabi Khan, Serai, asked the aid of Ahmad Shah, who granted him a 
jagiT, said to have been worth Rs. 40,000, in the Rajanpur country, and 
promised to assist him with troops. But Ahmad Shah was in the last 
year of his reign, and Timur Shah, his successor, had sufficient to do 
in consolidating his own power; so the promised help was never given. 
Abdul Kabi settled at Hajipur and obtained a grant of one-third of the 
revenues from Nasir Khan of Kelat, the actual ruler, under the nominal 
siizerainty of the Durrani king. Abdul Nabi was not, however, prepared 
to sink into obscurity. The province of Leiah offered a field for his 
energies, and he made an offer to Timur Shah to administer it for him, 
sending him at the same time a large nazrana, Timur Shah accepted 
the proposal and the present, and bestowed upon him a sariad of governor- 
ship; whez’eupon he invaded the country, and defeated and drove out 
Muhammad Khan Jistkani, and held the province for a period of three 
3 ^ears. But as complaints were made against Abdul JSTabi’s tyrannical 
rule, the Shah appointed Muhammad Khan Sadozai governor in his 
place. Abdul Kabi, however, refused to surrender his office, and en- 
countered Muhammad Khan near Leiah. At first the Serais had the 
advantage, and Muhammad Khan was on the point of retreating; but he 
was stopped by his jainadar^ who urged: “ Better die than fiy.’’ Abdul 
NsihVs son, Muhammad Arif, was just then killed by some Labanas, 
who crept up from behind through a hemp field ; and as he was the real 
leader of the Serais, they were obliged to give way. Abdul Nabi took 
refuge for a time with Maharaja Bhim Singh of Jodhpur, but retained 
his jagirs in Rajanpur and Hajipur. He took up his residence later on 
.at Hajipur, where the family now live. He \Tas succeeded by his son, 
'Taj Muhammad Khan, who died in 1815. The late head of the family, 
Ohulam Shah Khan, better known as Mian Sahib Shah Nawaz Khan, 
was married to a daughter of Razl Muhammad Kalhora of Biu'ai in the 
Khairpur taaluqa of the Shikarj)ur district. He died in 1896 without 
issue and was succeeded by his nephew, Lutf Hussain Khan, who w^as 
.a jagirdar in the Rajanpur district and a Provincial Darbari. He had 
married a daughter of Khudadad Khan Kalhora, a jagirdar in the 
.Jodhpur State. Mian Lutf Hussain Khan, alias Mian Shah Naw^az 
Khan Serai of Hajipur died childless in 1930. He was succeeded to 
the headship of the family b 3 ^ his nephew^ Mian Faiz Hussain Khan 
alias Grhulam Shah Nawaz Khan, He is the son of Mian Karam Ali 
Khan. He is a man of influence and has a large mimber of murids in 
his district and in the Sind ilaqa. 
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The Rajanpur jagir, witli certain fluctuations^ has been held since' 
1772. It is said to have been then worth Rs. 40,000 per annum; and in 
addition the family received one-third of the revenues of Hajipur in 
Jiasiir. One-third of the jagir was confiscated by the Ifawab of Bahawal- 
pur in 1830, Maharaja Ranjit Singh fixed the nazrana at Rs. 4,500;. 
but Diwan Sawan Mai raised it to Rs. 9,000. The British Qrovernment 
continued the jagir for life, fixing the nazrana at Rs. 3,000; and it has. 
since been further continued. It consists of thirty-three villages, which 
at the last settlement were assessed at Rs. 13,715. The nazrana of 
Rs. 3,000 has been commuted in lieu of the revenue of six villages, 
situated in the jagir which have been assigned to the Drishak Tumandar* 
in inam. The clear value of the jagir after deducting all charges may 
he estimated at Rs. 10,300. By orders passed in 1874 the option of pay- 
ing in cash or kind was left to the villages, and most of the villages 
pay in kind, giving one-fifth, and in some cases one-sixth and one- 
seventh of the gross produce. At the last settlement the cash assessment 
for the jagir villages was fixed at Rs. 8,600, of which one-third has to 
be devoted by the Mian Sahib to the maintenance of the other members* 
of the Kalhora family who have settled at Hajipur. In addition to his- 
jagir revenue, the Mian Sahib receives the hasur^ consisting of one-third 
of the jamas of Hajipur and the adjoining mahals, aggregating Rs. 1,695. 
He also enjoys two small muafi plots in Sirkiwala and Hajipur, valued 
at Rs. 72; and his personal holdings in Hajipur yield Rs. 300 per annum. 
Allowing that the collections in kind from the jagir produce something 
more than the nominal assessment, his total income from every source- 
may be taken to be about Rs. 12,500. A small sum is also derived from 
ofieriiigs made by the nmmds or religious followers of the family. 

No title has been given to the family by the government; but since 
the days of Ahmad Shah Durrani, the chief has alw’^a^^s borne the name- 
of Shah Nawaz Khan Serai and is popularly known as Mian Sahib. He- 
also claims the titles of Muazam-ul-Mulk, Nusrat Jang and Azd-ud- 
daula. 

The Sarais are Shia Muslims, hut have certain peculiar customs- 
which are not unlike those of the Sikhs. They neither shorten their- 
moustaches nor cut their hair, which is tied in a knot on the crown of 
the head; and their turbans are fastened in a peculiar style, so as to* 
form two angles at the sides, but lie flat at the top. The head of the*- 
family keeps up certain regal forms. He sits on a gaddi or cushion,, 
and never rises when any one enters the room. He is spoken of as the- 
gaddi-nashin. Until the death of Taj Muhammad a pair of kettle- 
drums was always played whilst he w^as seated on the gaddi. 
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SARDARDOST MUHAMMAD KHAN, TUMANDAR, KHOSA. 


SAID KHAN (dead) 
Yusaf Khan, (dead) 


Hhulam Haidar Khan (dead) 


Barkhnrdar Khan (dead) 


Ghulam Haidar Khan 
(dead). 


Kaura Khan 
(died 1871) 


Jahan Khan 
(dead) 


Five generations. 


Ahmad &han 
(dead) 


Barkhnrdar 
Khan (dead). 

Two generations. 


Ghulam Haider 
Khan (died 1870) 

Bahadur Khan 
_ (died 1906). 


Khair Muhammad;! 
Khan (died 1899), 


Sardar Sikandar Khan 
(died 1891) 

Mubarlk Khan 
(died 1916). 


Dost Muhammad. Khan 
(died 1897) 


Nasir Muhammad. Khan 
(died 1898). 

Lai Khan 
(died 1914:), 


Khan Bahadur Sardar 
Ghulam Haidar Khan 
(born 1887). 


Bahadar Khan SARDAR DOST Ata Muhammad Nasir Muham- Kh^ Mu- 
(died l9 18). MUHAMMAD Khan (born mad Khan hammad 

KHAN 1921). (bom 1926). Khan, 

(born 1910). 


Ziildkar Ali Khan. 


The settlement of the Khosas in the Dera Ghazi Khan districtj like* 
that of most of the other Balnch tribes, dates from the commencement of 
the fourteenth century. They are a branch of the Hots, one of the main 
divisions of the Baluch people. One section received lands in Sindh at 
Son Miani, and are now settled between Sukkur and the Sindh canal 
and in the Jacobabad district to the west of Rojhan. Another branch* 
of the tribe under Balel Khan settled in the hills beyond the Dera Ghazi 
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Ktan frontier at EoIl Balel, which appears to correspond with the Rakhni 
valley, now in the possession of the Ehetrans. Thence the^^ moved down 
into the plains under their chief, Batil Khan, and were accompanied by 
a body of Isani Khetrans under Yarn Khan. These chiefs founded the 
towns of Batil and Yarn, which are three miles apart, and jointly form 
the headquarters of the Khosa tribe. The Isanis have ever since been 
included in the Khosa tribe as one of its main sections. 

The first Grhazi Khan Mirani gave Batil Khan a grant of country 
revenue-free. His grandson, Yusaf Khan, fought on behalf of the Ghazi 
Khan of his day; and the fame of his exploits spread far and wide. It is 
said that a certain Kaja Sodh of Kanchi heard of him and gave him 
service. The chief and his son, Qhulam Haidar Khan, in reward for 
their bravery, were loaded with presents by the Raja, who gave Grhulam 
Haidar his daughter in marriage. It seems likely that the Khosa tribe 
fell into anarchy during Yusaf^s absence, for the Isanis showed bitter 
enmity towards him on his return, and eventually poisoned him. His 
son, Ghulam Haidar, succeeded him; but he was also treacherously 
murdered. Ghulam Haidar^s son, Barkhurdar, was at the time a minor, 
and in order to provide for his safety he was sent away by his mother to 
be brought up among the Khosas settled at Tibbi Lund. On coming 
oi age he returned, and determined to attack the Isanis, and obtain 
revenge for the murder of his father and grandfather. The majority 
of the Khosas rallied round him, and the Isanis were subdued and their 
leader taken prisoner. Peace was purchased by three of the leaders in 
the revolt by giving their daughters in marriage to the Tumandar. These 
were Khan Muhammad Khan of Yarn, Jawanak Khan of Dalana, and 
Hot Khan of Hot. Barkhurdar Khan then entered into an alliance with 
Massu Khan, the Nutkani chief, and in return for his services the 
ISTutkanis presented him with the villages of Mati and Mahoi and their 
adjoining lands, watered by the Mahoi stream. These estates still 
belong* to the Khosas, although divided from the rest of the tribal 
territory by the lands of the Sori Lunds. Barkhurdar Khan also went to 
the resistance of Mian Abdul ISTabi Khan Serai in his unsuccessful war 
with the Talpurs, already described, and was woiinded in one of the 
engagements. 

He was ultimately slain in battle while supporting the claim of 
Asad Khan, relative of Massu Khan, to the Nutkani chief ship. He was 
■succeeded by his eldest son, Ghulam Haidar Khan, wlio prosecuted the 
war against Lai Khan Kutkani with success. Lai Khan was defeated 
^t Pehar, and Asad Khan was recognised as Tumandar. Lai Khan took 
refuge in Afghanistan and allied himself with the Barakzai family, 
which had now become powerful, by marrying his daughter to Jabar 
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Xhan, talf brotlier of the Amir Dost Muhammad. Jabar Khan was 
made governor of Dera Grhazi Khan in Zaman Shah's time^ and he gave 
Lai Khan a sanad appointing him chief of the Nuttanis. Thus 
supported, he returned to Sangarh and slew Nur Muhammad and Tar 
Muhammad, the chiefs of the Mati and Mahoi Khosas. This raised the 
tribe against him again, and he had to flee a second time. On this occa- 
.sion he went to Maharaja Kanjit Singh and afterwards io the Tawab of 
Bahawalpur. 

Dera G-hazi Khan was conquered by Maharaja Ran jit Singh in 
1819, and was farmed to the Nawab of Bahawalpur, Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan. Lai Khan, the expelled chief of the ISTutkanis, now sought his 
patron's aid in attacking his old enemies, the Khosas. The Tfawab gave 
him an army of two thousand men, and there was a fight at Dalana near 
the Vador Pass. But the Khosas were victorious, and Lai Khan himself 
was killed. His death was regarded as ample satisfaction for all the 
injury he had inflicted on the tribe. This defeat led the Bahawalpur 
Hawab to resolve on the humiliation of the Khosas, and he accordingly 
demanded that Ghulam Haidar Khan should give him his daughter in 
marriage, knowing he was almost certain to meet with a refusal. Ghulam 
Haidar, supported by the Laghari, Gurchani and Hutkani chiefs, 
refused with scorn. The Hawab was, however, determined to enforce 
submission and laid siege to the fort of Gujri. After two years Ghulam 
Haidar Khan and a few followers were surprised on the open plain and 
killed by the Nawab's troops. He was succeeded by his brother, Kaura 
Khan, who found it necessary to submit ; and he had to give his daughter 
in marriage to Bahawal Khan, the Hawab's son. He, however, induced 
i;he Hawab to demand a similar concession from the Tumandars, who had 
backed up Ghulam Haidar Khan in his refusal, and the chiefs of the 
Lagharis, Gurchanis and Nutkanis were obliged each to give a daughter. 

In 1830 Ranjit Singh took over the direct administration of Dera 
'Ghazi Khan. Kaura Khan then went to Lahore to make his submission 
and was awarded a pension of Rs. 1,000 per annum. In 1832 Diwan 
Sawan Mai became governor. Kaura Khan gave him active support 
against the Bozdars and Khetrans, whom the Diwan was anxious to 
subdue. The wars with the Khetrans were not attended with much 
glory to the Khosas, for Mir Haji Khetran, who was the most powerful 
hill chief of his day, invaded their country and took Yarn b 3 ^ storm, in- 
flicting great loss. Kaura Khan was not latterly on good terms with 
Diwan Sawan Mai, who supported his old enemies, the Lagharis. In 
1848, after the murder of Anderson and Vans Agnew at Multan, when 
Kdwardes was marching down the frontier with his Pathan levies, Sardar 
Kaura Khan joined him and sent his son, Ghulam Haidar Khan, to meet 
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liim at Dera FateL. Ehan. Edwardes gave him a letter to General Van 
Cortlandt, who sent him on with N"asi Khan Popaljzai to attack Dera 
Ghazi Khan. The city was held by Longa Bam Kardar under Diwan 
Sawan Mai, assisted by the Lagharis. The Khosas, led by Ghulam 
Haidar, at once attacked the Lagharis at the Ambwala well, east of the 
city, and obtained a decisive victory, killing eighty of the enemy. 
Longa Bam was taken prisoner, and the city was handed over to Edwardes 
on his arrival. Kaura Khan accompanied Edwardes to Multan with three 
hundred Khosas and joined in the siege. After the war his pension was 
increased to Bs. 2,200; and the Bakhwala garden at Dera Ghazi Khan 
was given to him rent-free. Ghulam Haidar Khan was made Bisaldar 
of police. Though brave and generous to a degree and quite the hero* 
of his tribe, Ghulam Haidar's restless and uneasy disposition caused him 
to do badly as a police officer. He was unable to behave with due sub- 
ordination, and it became necessary in the end to dismiss him from his 
appointment. Throughout life he was fond of roving and adventure,, 
and he had wandered over the greater portion of northern India. He 
was present at Lahore in 1843, when Maharaja Sher Singh was assassi- 
nated by the Sindhanwalias, and took part in the fighting that ensued. 
On one occasion when some one repeated in his presence the proverb 
jo jaega N admin phir aega hmin, he announced that he would both 
go to Nadaun and return at once. He started off, making no provision 
for the journey, and was forced to sell his own and Ms follower's horses 
for maintenance. His unstable and passionate disposition made him in- 
capable of managing the tribe; and as his father became old and infirm, 
a disorganization set in which lasted for long afterwards. 

Sardar Kaura Khan lived until 1871. He is said to have attained 
the age of one hundred years ; but he had long been incapable of manag- 
ing his tribe. His eldest son, Ahmad Khan, had destroyed his brains 
through indulgence in intoxicating drugs, and Barkhurdar Khan, who* 
was also unfit for the Tumandarship, lived mostly in Bahawalpur. 
Sikandar Khan, son of Ahmad Khan, representing the elder branch, 
claimed the Tuman, as Ghulam Haidar died while his father was still 
alive. But the chiefship ultimately passed to Ghulam Haidar's son, 
Sardar Bahadur Khan, then a boy about ten years of age. The grand- 
father, Kaura Khan, himself performed the ceremony of dastarbondi or 
investment with the turban of the clan, and died in the following year. 
Sikandar Khan, who stood first in the order of succession, was passed! 
over as his abilities were not considered equal to the post, and he had, 
moreover, forfeited the confidence of the tribe by his conduct during 
the Mutiny of 1857, when he displayed a want of courage while in 
command of a body of his tribesmen. Sikandar Khan was of suspicious? 
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and impracticable disposition; and bis want of tact and common sense 
bad left him very few friends in tbe family. He was, however, ap- 
pointed guardian and manager during Sardar Babadur Kban^s minority. 
This office be bad to surrender when Babadur Kban came of age in 
1879; and be was never able to reconcile bimself to tbe lower position 
be bad to descend to. Regarding bimself as rightfully entitled to 
succeed, and having actually held tbe cbiefsbip for eight years, be 
maintained an attitude of opposition which did much barm in tbe tribe. 
Sardar Babadur Khan was placed under tbe charge of tbe Court of 
Wards and was educated at tbe Wards’ School at Ambala. His youth 
und inexperience, and tbe opposition of tbe party beaded by Sikandar 
Khan and bis brother, Dost Muhammad Khan, caused him some difficulty 
in tbe management of tbe tribe ; but tbe Kbosas generally after some time 
•cordially admitted bis authority, and be enjoyed a fair amount of 
popularity. He built a new fort and a bouse two miles from Batil, 
■called Babadurgarb. 

In 1862-63 tbe Dbori canal was made by Sikandar Khan at bis 
own expense. It was part of tbe same system as tbe Razlwab, dug by 
tbe Lund chief, Fazl Ali Khan, and was dependent on tbe Eazlwab for 
its supply of water. In 1881 both canals were acquired by Grovern- 
ment. Tbe price paid by Government was as follows : — 

To Sikandar Khan, Hs. 5,000 in cash, five hundred acres of land 
from Rakb Obabri; and to Sardar Babadur Khan, three hundred acres 
from Rakb Obabri. Tbe land-grants were free of revenue and water 
advantage rates for tbe term of settlement. 

Sardar Babadur Khan was an Honorary Magistrate and a Provincial 
Darbari. He died in 1906 without issue and tbe Tumandari reverted to 
tbe senior branch of tbe family, to bis cousin, Mubarik Khan, son of 
Sikandar Khan. 

Sardar Mubarik Khan remained Tumandar from 1906 to 1916. He 
was also a Provincial Darbari, and, as be died childless, bis cousin, 
Sardar Gbulam Haidar Khan, succeeded him as chief of bis tribe. 
During tbe tenure of bis Tumandari, Gbulam Haidar Khan was granted 
tbe title of Khan Babadur and tbe powers of an Honorary Magistrate 
and a Sub-Judge. Owing to bis failing health and other political 
reasons he bad to resign tbe Tumandari towards tbe end of 1936 in favour 
■of bis eldest son, Sardar Dost Muhammad Khan. This Sardar is a young 
man of 26 years, and has been a Daffadar in tbe Border Military Police. 
In spite of bis lack of experience be has won tbe confidence of bis tribe 
and government officers, and has been invested with tbe powers of a 
magistrate. 

As almost all tbe Sardars of this family bad died without male 
issues, their estates were inherited by Khan Babadur Sardar Gbulam 
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Haider Khan, the ex-Tumandar, Owing to economic depression and 
tie indiscreet loans incnrred by this Sardar, however, his indebtedness, 
led to the estate being placed under the Court of Wards, and is still being 
tlius managed. 

The income of the estate from all sources including inams is 
Rfi. 26,000. The following are the details of the annual emoluments. 


paid to the Khosa Chief by the Government : — 

Bfli. 

Jagir ... ... ... 5,500 

Pass allowances ... ... 500 

Sillahdari ... ... ... 144 

Inams payable to other members of the family as stated in the 
previous edition of this work are as follows : — 

Bs. 

Ghulam Hussain Khan of Matti ... 200 

Bahim Khan of Dalana ... ... 200 

Kaura Khan of Tam ... ... 100 


The jagir and inams are derived from the revenues of some 23 
villages. 



KHAN BAHADUR NAWAB DREHAN KHAN DRISHAK. 
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The Drishaks claim to be descended from Hot, the founder of one 
of the main divisions of the Balnch people. They are said to have ac- 
.eompanied Mir Ohakar in his wanderings, and to have been among his 
most trusted soldiers. On one occasion Mir Chakar had obtained the 
release of a number of Lashari women from the Mughals, and put them 
for the night into a tent under the guard of a Drishak. A violent storm 
came on, and the supports of the tent gave way; but the Drishak held 
it up on his shoulders until the morning. On hearing of this chivalrous 
act, Chakar gave them the name of Golden Drishaks — an appellation 
still sometimes used. The Tumandars have always belonged to the 
JCarmani section. 

The Drishaks did not settle in the plains until after the Mazaris; 
but, like the latter, they came down at the invitation of the Nahar ruler 
Islam Hhan, who was governor under the Mugal emperors. He gave 
Eodhen Khan Drishak the lands around Asni and the country near the 
hills lying north of the tract, occupied by the Mazaris. Hour generations 
. later, in the time of Daud Khan, a war broke out between the Drishaks 
and Jistkanis, who then occupied part of the country under the hills. 
A hot encounter took place in the Sori Pass, when the Jastkani chief 
and more than one hundred men were killed. The Jistkanis ceased 
shortly afterwards to exist as a Tuman in this country; but fractions of 
them joined the Ghirchanis, Drishaks and other tribes. They maintained 
.a separate existence in the Leiah district only. Hawab Mahmud Khan 
Gujar, the powerful ruler of Dera Ghazi Khan, sent an expedition against 
the Drishaks in the time of Sardar Azmat Khan. His troops invested 
the fort at Asni, but were attacked and routed with the loss of one 
hundred and forty men. Some of the Zamburas and matchlocks then 
taken are still in possession of the Drishak Tumandar. When peace 
was made, Sardar Azmat Khan obtained a hasw grant of one-twentieth 
‘of the revenue of the villages of Hajanpur, Muhammadpur, Jalalpur, 
Easulpur, Ghauspur, Shahpur and Duniapur. 

Azmat Khan was succeeded by his son, Hay at Khan, who was allied 
with the Brahuis, and held part of the frontier of the Harand Dajil ilaqa 
on behalf of ISTasir Khan, Khan of Kelat, whose death in 1811 was 
followed by a war of succession between his sons. Mahmud Khan, who 
was at Kelat, was generally recognised as Khan; but Eahim Khan, in 
the Harand Dajil country, declared his independence and killed his 
brother, Mustafa Khan. He obtained the assistance of the Drishaks, and 
with them made an attack on Dajil, The town was taken, and the 
Kardar^ Haidar Khan, with a hundred men, was killed. Ultimately, 
Mahmud Khan^s forces regained possession of Harand Dajil, and Rahim 
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Khan was killed. This was a period of anarchy. The Durrani kingdom 
was falling to pieces^ and the Ehans of Kelat were not strong enough to 
enforce their rights. Every tribe fonght for its own land, towns and 
villages were mined, and the canals ceased to work. The Drishaks 
fonght in turn with the Grurchanis, Bughtis and Jakranis. 

When Edwardes marched to Dera Grhazi Khan in 1848, Sardar Bijar 
Khan, grandfather of the present chief, sent his cousin, Bakhshan Khan, 
with one hundred men, to join him. They were present throughout the 
seige of Multan, and at the conclusion of the war their leader was pre- 
sented with a pair of golden bracelets and a Ixhilat valued at Rs. i,000. 
Asni, the headquarters of the Drishak tribe, was selected after annexa- 
tion as the site of a cantonment for a regiment of cavalry. When the 
Mutiny broke out this regiment was sent down to Hindustan, and the 
Asni cantonments were made over to the charge of Bijar Khan, who was 
made Risaldar of a levy of Drishaks raised for the purpose. In August, 
1857, the Maris, taking advantage of the unprotected state of the frontier, 
made a raid in force on the plains. They collected an immense number 
of cattle, killing* the herdsmen, and drove them towards the hills. 
Hearing of what was happening, Sardar Bijar Khan, who was patrolling 
the country at the head of some mounted Drishaks, went in pursuit and 
came up with the Maris, over two hundred in number, at the Bhagiari 
Pass. Khatu Khan Bughti here joined him with fifty sowars, and some 
levies, under Musa Khan Laghari from the Drigri post, also came up. 
But the latter were not prepared to close with the Maris, who alighted 
from their horses and evidently meant fighting. The Drishaks also 
alighted and had to bear the brunt of the fight. Sardar Bijar Khan 
and his eldest son, Drehan Khan, were killed with thirty-eight other 
Drishaks; and the Maris, who lost comparatively few men, made their 
way into the hills with the booty. In recognition of the services of his 
father, a pension of Rs. 1,000 per annum was bestowed upon Sardar 
Miran Khan, then a minor ; and pensions were also given to the families 
of those killed, and rewards to the survivors. 

In later life Miran Khan quarrelled with all his relations and 
devoted his energies to a long and expensive law suit with the Mazari 
chief over a waste and worthless tract of land to the south of the Drishak 
country. The suit was settled by compromise while under appeal to the 
Chief Court. Miran Khan died in 1894 and was succeeded by his son, 
Drehan Khan, who had served for two years previously in the 16th 
Bengal Lancers. He dropped his father's senseless feud with the Mazari 
chief and devoted himself to the interests of his tribe, showing great 
skill in the management both of it and of his own estates. Up to the 
iime of the regular settlement the revenue was paid in kind. A cash 
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assessment xvas then pnt on the hiit, owing' to the deterioration of 

the canals in this part of the district, it proved too heavy and in 18S4 the 
Drishaks reverted to pajonent of their revenue in kind. Owing to these' 
causes they remained deeply in debt and much of the land had to be- 
sold and their chief had to some extent share in the misfortunes of his 
tribe. At the revised settlement the chief’s inam was fixed at Es. 2,932. 
of which Es. 1,963 were payable in kind from the following villages : — 
Asni, Bhag, Thai Earam, Ohak Mushtarik, Drishak and Mazari, Dhago, 
Shahr Eandu Ehan and Eotla Gaman; the balance of Es. 969 was to- 
be received in cash from the revenues of the village of Darkhast Miran 
Khan and, in the event of the revenue of that village being insufficient, 
from the revenue of Eotla Sayad Khan. The power to collect in kind 
is enjoyed only during the pleasure of the government and the assignment 
is made for the term of settlement only. The inam is conditional on- 
good and loyal service from the chief who is also bound to furnish 
soioars, when called on, without payment, at the rate of 4 annas per di<>Tn 
per sowar provided that the amount does not exceed Es. 800 per annum; 
anything over this amoirnt to be repaid by government at the same rate. 
Sardar Drehan Khan is a Provincial Darbari. He was granted the title- 
of Ehan Bahadur in 1910. During the Great War he contributed 
Es. 4,000 as loan to government and provided some 20 recruits. During 
the Mari expedition also he rendered help and maintained peace through- 
out his Tuman. One of his brothers Sardar Bahadur Khan was pro- 
moted to the ranlc of Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1919 and was 
granted the title of M.B.E, in 1923-24. He retired from government 
service in 1930-31 and was nominated as a member of the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council two years later. He is also a member of the District 
Board of Dera Ghazi Khan. Another brother, Sardar Murid Hussain 
Khan, was created a Khan Bahadur in 1916 in recognition of his services 
in the police. He is a sowar in the Border Military Police post at Kot 
Sabzal. Sardar Muhammad Afzal Khan alias Sardar Jara Khan 
resigned his post as Sub-Inspector of Police in 1922, and has been a 
member of the District Board for the last six years. Sardar Bacha 
Khan is a Jamadar in the Border Military Police post at Kot Sabzal. 

Hawab Drehan Khan succeeded to his father’s jagir and to the- 
other Tumandari dues but the pension ceased with his father’s death. 
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KHAN BAHADUR GHULAM HAIDER KHAN, GURCHANL 


SHADI KHAN 
(dead). 

(dead). 


Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan 
(dead). 


Lai Khan 
(dead). 


Jallab Khan, II 
(dead). 


Fateh Muhammad 
Khan 
(dead). 

Khan Muhammad 
Khan 
(dead). 


Chhuta Khan 
(dead). 


1 

Ghulam Muhammad Khan 

Jamal Khan 

(dead). 

Nasir than 

(died 1876). 

(horn 1878), 

1 

m 1 

Two generations. 

Three 

generations. 


Khakhal Khan 
(dead). 


Muhammad Khan 
(died 1890). 

Three 

generations* 


Bijar Khan 
(died 1887). 


Massu Khan 
(died 1834). 




Ghulam Haidar Khan 
(diedil884). 


r 


Nawab Jallab Khan 
(dead). 

1 


Lashkar Khan 
(dead). 


Mir Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1897). 


1 

Khan Bahadur 
Haasan Khan 
(horn 1882). 

Ata Hussain 
Khan 

(bom 1929). 


KHAN BAHADUR 
OHULAM HAIDAR KHAN 
(bom 1894). 

I 

Lashkar Khan II 
(born 1919). 


Mewa Khan 
(born 1862)* 


Bakhtyar Khan 
(born 1896), 


Bijar Khan 
(born 1882)* 

Three sons. 


Lai B^hsh 
(died 189 ^)* 
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Tlie Q-uroliaiLis trace tlieir origin to the Satlia Somra, wlio appear 
to Lave been a confederation of Rajput tribes, occupying tbe Derajat 
before tbe Balucb eruption, and are possibly identical witb tbe still 
existing Somras of Multan and Leiab. An important section of tbis 
tribe was tbe Dodai, from wbicb bave sprung part of tbe Gurcbani tribe 
and tbe Miranis of Dera Grbazi Kban, both now classed as Bahickes, 
tbougb not admitted to be pure Rinds. Tbe legend of tbe adoiotion of 
Doda, tbe founder of tbe Dodais, into tbe Balucb fraternity, is variously 
related. Tbe Grurcbanis say tbat be was ruler of Hyderabad in Sindb, 
but was driven out witb bis tribe by an invasion from Kburasan in 892, 
and took refuge in Makran witb Mir Sabak, tbe Rind leader, who gave 
bim bis daughter in marriage. Sbe bore bim a son named Gorisli, tbe 
ancestor of tbe Gurcbanis or Gorisbanis as tbe name is often pronounced. 

Gorisb joined bimself to Mir Cbakar, son of Sabak, in bis expedi- 
tion into India in Humayun’s time; and on tbe way down tbe Gurcbanis 
took possession of tbe plains called Sbam and Pbailawagb above tbe 
Cbacbar pass and of Mount Mari between tbe Gbacbar and tbe Kaba 
river, driving out tbe Afghan tribes who held these tracts before. In 
tbis settlement they were joined by several families of pure Rind origin 
who acknowledged tbe chieftainship of Gorisb. Tbe Gurcbanis proper, 
who are supposed to be descended from tbe sons of Gorisb, are tbe 
Sbikanis, Kbalilanis, Hotwanis and Alkanis, while tbe pure Rind sections 
are tbe Lasbaris, Durkanis, Pitafis, Change, Jistkanis, Subranis, Bazgirs 
and Hulwanis. Tbe Tumandar’s family belongs to tbe Shikani branch. 

Tbe Gurcbanis did not long confine themselves to tbe Sbam and 
Pbailawagb and Mount Mari, but were soon tempted to a-n-nftTr the fertile 
plain of Harrand outside tbe mountains, irrigated by tbe perennial Kaba 
stream. In tbe time of Lai Khan, four generations later, when tbe 
conquest of tbe Punjab by Ahmad Shah Durrani took place, Lai Khan 
made bis submission, and in return received charge of tbe Harrand 
Dajil ilaga^ and was made responsible for tbe safety of tbe Imfila route 
through tbe Cbacbar pass towards Kandbar. In recogaiition of services 
performed, be was granted tbe Jcasur or half share of the revenues in tbe 
villages of Miranpur, Bimbli, Gablotpur, Alipur, Bakbarpur, Lalgarb 
and Garkana TP^aziri; also certain customs dues, and a fee of eight annas 
on each camel in every kafila as escort-fee or hadraka. Lai Khan there- 
upon moved down into tbe plains, and built bimself a fort at Lalgarb, 
where tbe Gurcbani chiefs now live. 

After tbe war witb tbe Mabrattas in 1763, Ahmad Shah bestowed 
tbe Harrand Dajil country upon Nasir Kban, tbe Brahui, Khan of 
Kelat, who bad given h im assistance; and tbis tract, which included 
ike territory occupied by the Gurcbanis, remained under tbe Kban of 
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Kelat until Ranjit Singii annexed it in 1827. The Gurchani chief ac- 
companied Nasir Khan to the field of Panipat, and was confirmed in his 
possessions in reward for services rendered. 

On Lai Khan's death his brother, Jallab Khan, became chief, and 
entered into an alliance with the Lagharis, receiving in marriage the 
daughter of the Tnmandar. The Gurchani chiefship afterwards devolved 
upon Jallab Khan's son, Ghulam Muhammad Khan. He met with hia 
death at the hands of the Maris, who invaded the Gurchani country 
unexpectedly and stormed the fort of Lalgarh, which was held by 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan and only forty men. The chief with two of 
liis sons, Lai and Khakhal, and all the men with him, were killed and 
the place plundered, though women and children were spared. 

General Yentura was invested with the government of Dera Ghazi 
Khan in 1830 hy Maharaja Kanjit Singh, w^ho had just annexed the 
Harraiid Dajil country. Chhuta Khan, son of Ghulam Muhamma^d 
Khan, went and paid his respects to him. His jagir and all the privileges 
he had held under the Khans of Kelat were continued to him. Shortly 
afterwards, under Diwan Sawan MaFs administration, the Gurchania 
broke out against the Sikhs. The Kiladai% Harsa Singh, had killed a 
Gurchani who resisted his arrest for theft. In the scuffle the Gurchani’s 
mother -was also accidentally slain. The Gurchanis rose on hearing of 
the woman’s death, and were joined by the Tibbi Lunds. The great 
fort built by the Sikhs at Harrand had just been finished, but the gates 
not jnit up. The Gurchanis, therefore, were able to storm the fort,, 
and killed Harsa Singh and about forty Sikhs who formed the garrison. 
The Diwan immediately marched on the Gurchanis and Lunds, who had 
to take to the hills. After some time they were pardoned. Chhuta Khan 
went to Multan and paid a fine of Es. 5,000 and his jagirs were restored 
to him. Meanwhile Bijar Khan, son of Jallab Khan II, had grown up 
send claimed his right to be chief ; but Chhuta Khan refused to surrender 
the Tuman. Bijar Khan and his followers came down from the hills 
and surprised Chhuta Khan at the village of Lundi Sayadan, near LaL 
garh, and killed him. Bijar Khan then became Tumandar. The 
Lagliaiis were against him, as Chhuta Khan had married a daughter of 
their chief ; and the Sikhs refused to acknowledge him, as they had always 
supported his rival. Between the Sikhs and Lagharis, therefore, the 
Gurchanis were hard pressed. Bijar Khan and his brother had to take 
t.heir usual refuge in the hills, where they led a wild life, perpetually 
raiding on the plains at the head of the hill Lasharis and Durkanis. 
His excursions spread even beyond the Indus, and he became the terror 
of the country up to Multan. Diwan Sawan Mai did his best to capture 
him, and on one occasion decoyed him into the Harrand fort on pretence 
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of making terms, and sent liim under a guard to Multan ; but the 
Ourchanis attacked tbe escort on the road and rescued their beloved 
chief. Bijar Khan again harried the plains as far as the village of Jam- 
Diwan, near Dera Ghazi Khan; but he was pursued by Pir Ali Khan, 
the commandant at Dera Ghazi Khan, and driven off, not, however, with- 
out inflicting a heavy punishment on his enemy. At last treachery 
was resorted to, and he was informed by the Eiladar of Harrand that 
he could return to his home. He fell into the trap and returned to 
Lalgarh, where he remained unmolested for about three months. But 
he was eventually seized while visiting Harrand, and sent in chains to 
Multan. Here he was kept by the Diwan for two months, and then 
made over to the Lagharis, who paid a heavy sum to get possession of 
his person. They slew him outside the walls of Multan. The feud 
between the Lagharis and Gurchanis was intensified by this murder, and 
has never been really healed over. 

Bijar Khan, who had no son, was succeeded by his brollier, Ghulaiu 
Haidar Khan. He was the son of a slave-girl, and on this account had 
always great dif&culty in establishing his influence with the tribe, as 
the Baluches are very particular about purity of blood in their chiels. 
Por some time his authority was confined to the hills, and he led a 
wandering life of great privation. Often he was without a blanket to 
cover him wLile lying out at night on the mountain side. But when tlie 
Gurchanis made their submission to Diwan Mul Eaj, he was restored 
to his jagir on condition of paying a nazrana of Rs. 400 a year. Shortly 
afterwards the outbreak at Multan took place, and Edwardes marched 
down the frontier from Dera Ismail Khan, calling on the Baluch tribes 
to join him. The Gurchanis seized the opportunity of revenge on the 
Sikhs and Lagharis; and Ghulam Haidar Khan with two men ac- 
companied him to Dera Ghazi Khan. The Harrand fort was held for 
Mul Raj by Mohkam Chand, who sent a defiant message to Edwardes. 
The latter remarks that it was fortunate that the Gurchanis, “ whose 
equals for all kind of violence and lawlessness are not to be found in this 
border, were with him, and not on the side of the Sikhs. He says 
they were burning to distinguish themselves as Kaui’a Khan and the 
Khosas had done. Later on, as Harrand still held out, a force was sent 
against it under Lieutenant Ralph Xoung, who was joined Ghulam 

Haidar Khan. The fort was then taken, and this last relic of Sikh 
power disappeared from the district. Ghulam Haidar Khan was also 
present for some time at the siege of Multan. At the conclusion of the 
war he was appointed Jamadar of Horse and received a l<hilat of 
Rs. 1,000. 

The Gurchanis had the very worst reputation at this time ; and for 
many years after annexation they were considered one of the most 
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turbulent tribes on tbe border. The wild clans living in Mount Mari 
and the Chachar pass, chiefly Lasharis and Pitafis, were inveterate 
raiders and cattle-lifters; and Ghulam Haidar Ehan^s authority, as 
already noticed, was weakened by the defect in his pedigree, and he was 
not able to rex)ress these disorders with a firm hand. The Lasharis aided 
and abetted the depredations of the Maris, and in the Mutinj?" of 1857 
guided them in their attack on the deserted cantonment of Asni. But 
thej’' were ultimately brought under subjection chiefly by the grant of 
lands in the plains to members of hill sections, and partly by an improve- 
ment in the position of the chief, which enabled him to exercise to some 
•extent the traditional duties of hospitality, without which a Tumandar 
•can xDossess little influence. The Lcisiti- grant originally made by Ahmad 
Shah Durrani was converted soon after annexation into a cash payment 
of Rs. 532 i)er annum, and the chief was at the same time left liable for 
the nazrana payment of Ss, 400 per annum x>ut on him by Diwan Sawaii 
MaL Soon afterwards the whole jagh’ was confiscated by Greneral Van 
Cortlandt. 

In 1867 an attack, known as the Harrand raid, wus made upon 
-British territory by the Bugliti outlaw, Gliulam Hussain Khan, at the 
head of twelve hundred men. Ghulam Haidar Khan mustered his tribe 
to the number of aboxit three hundred, and was joined by the Tibbi 
Lunds; and with the assistance of a British detachment of twenty-seven 
sabres at Harrand, they attacked and routed the raiders, kilLug the leader, 
•Gliulam Hussain Khan, and twenty-five men. The excellent conduct 
of the Tumandar and his tribe on this occasion caused the Deputy Com- 
missioner to apply to g'overnment for the restoration of his confiscated 
privileges. Accordingly the jagir of the villages mentioned above, 
known as the Hurwali estate, was restored to him. This was continued 
at settlement, and his inain was at the same time raised to Es. 3,000. 
The behaviour of the tribe as a whole has since been uniformly good. 
The Tumandar was appointed an Honorary Magistrate, and was thus 
enabled to make his power and influence felt, 

Sardar Ghulam Haidar Khan died in 1884, and was succeeded by 
his son, Jallab Khan, who had been previouslly acting as Deputy 
Inspecor of Police at Harrand. Jallab Khan vas an Honorary Magis- 
trate and a Provincial Darbari; and in February 1905 was made a Com- 
panion of the Indian Fmpire. His eldest son, Lashkar Khan, was a 
Jamadar in the Border Military Police, an Honorary Magistrate and a 
Munsif. His j’oungest son, Hassan Khan, was a Sub-Inspector of 
Police. His brother, Mewa Khan, succeeded him as Tumandar of 
Harrand and became an Inspector of Police and a Divisional Darbari. 
JEe died suddenly in 1910. His son, Bijar Khan, was for some time 
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a Jamadar in the Border Military Police. Sarclar Jallab Khan was a 
well educated man of great ability, and made his authority felt through- 
out the tribe. He was unfortunately suspected by the Lagharis of 
having been privy to the murder, in 1886, of Allahdad Khan, son of 
Eahim Khan Laghari, and this suspicion did much to revive the 
slumbering enmity between the tribes. A feud broke out between the 
Durkanis and Hadianis in the spring of 1889, and in order to enforce 
the authority of government, it was found necessary to blockade the 
Durkanis. The feud was, however, ultimately healed through the 
intervention of the chiefs of the district. The Lasharis are now nearly 
so troublesome as in those days, but special arrangements are made to 
watch their movements when they migrate from the hills and enter 
the Sindh tracts of Eajanpur in the summer months. 

Jallab Khan was created a C.I.E. and a Kawab. He died in 1915- 
His eldest son, Sardar Lashkar Khan, succeeded to the Tumandari. He 
died in 1917. The present Tumandar, Khan Bahadur Sardar Grhulam- 
Haidar Khan, is the son of Sardar Lashkar Khan, and his estate, during 
his minority, was administered by his uncle, Khan Bahadur Muham- 
mad Hassan Khan, C.I.E. , who was appointed as satharah Tumandar. 
During the Great War the Gurchani tribe contributed men and money 
generously under the influence of Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hassan 
Khan. Sardar Ghulam Haidar Khan took charge of the Tumandari in 
1932. He is an Honorary Magistrate and a Sub-Eegistrar. In 1933- 
the title of Khan Bahadur was granted to him. Both he and the ex- 
sarhatah Tumandar are Provincial Darbaris. 

The following are the details of the government innvis to the- 
chief : — 

Es. 

lagi'T ... ... ... 12,000 per annum.. 

Pass allowances ... ... 1,200 per annum. 

Sillakdari ... ... ... 360 per annum. 

The jagir includes Es. 7,500 which were granted in compensation 
for the original jagir which was commuted into cash. The jagir is. 
derived from the revenues of some 15 villages. 

The total income from all sources accruing to the Tumandar annually 
is estimated at Es. 20,000. 
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KHAN BAHADUR SARDAR GHULAM HUSSAIN KHAN, 
TUMANDAR, SORI LUND- 


DILAWAB KHAN 
(dead). 

Manak Khan 
(dead). 

I 

Muhammad Khan 
(dead). 


Sardar Fazal Ali Khan 
(died 1860). 


Karam Khan 
(dead). 

I 


Barkhurdar Sadiq Khan. 
Khan (dead). j 

Three generations. IJsman Khan 
(dead). 


Usman Khan 
(dead). 

Two genera- 
tions. 


Sardar Ghulam Haidar Imam Bakhsh Khan 
Khan (died 1877). (dead). , 

I 

Two generations 
(all dead.) 


r 

KHAN BAHADUR Sardar Ghulam Imam* Bakhsh 
SARDAR ghulam Haider Khan. Khan. 
HUSSAIN KHAN I 

(horn 1885). ^ 

> r 

Naurang Khan. Usman Khan 

j (dead). 

Muhammad 
Ashraf Khan 
(born 1936). 


Dur Muhammad Dost Muhammad 
(born 1924). (born 1926). 


Ghulam Hussain 
Khan (died 1886)., 

Sardar Nauarang 
Khan (died 
1908). 


J 


Sardar Hassan 
Khan. 

Ata MuhammadJ 
Khan. 


Mushtaq Khau 
(born 1928), 


f I I • “1 

Muhammad Fazal Ali Nazir Hussain Saifullah Mehrullah 
Khan (born Khan (born Khan (bom Khan (born Khan (born 

1907). 1916). 192^). 1932). 1934). 

Tlie Lund tribe o£ Baluclies under tlieir chief, Sori, are stated to- 
have settled in ihe plains at the end of tlie fifteenth century, disposses- 
sing the former Pathan inhabitants. They occupy the tract of country 
known as Sori, from which they take the name of Sori Lunds, which 
distinguishes them from the southern branch of the tribe, the Tibbi. 
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Lunds, wlia form a separate Tuman. Tlie country is believed b3' tlie 
Lunds to be called after the chief, Sori, but the name is more probably 
derived from the Sori torrent which irrigated it. The Tiimandars be- 
long' to the Haidarani section, and the present head of the fainilj^ is a 
lineal descendant of Sori. Sorias son, Haidar, is said to have been a 
conteniporaiy of the Emioeror Babar. The annals of the Sori Lund tribe 
are not eventful; and they do not appear to have been so much disturbed 
by wars as the tribes to the south and north. The^?^ were not so powerful 
as the Khosas, who were their neighbours on one side and the I^utkanis 
on the other. After the power of the Durrani kings was established, 
the Lunds began to give trouble by resisting the exaction of the Afghan 
governors. Sardar Muhammad Khan, in order to secure himself from 
punishment, built three forts, one in the Sori Pass and two at Khandi- 
wala, near Shadan Lund, of which one is still the residence of the Lund 
Tumandars. He is said to have defeated three different Afghan armies 
sent against him. The Lunds, however, were ultimately’ forced to take 
refuge in the hills, and the Sori Pass fort became the chief's residence. 
At last, in the time of Mir Alam Khan Durrani, terms were arranged, 
and the Lunds re-occupied their lands in the plains on a promise to pay- 
half the usual revenue to the Durrani government. In his old age 
Muhammad Khan resigned in favour of his son, Paisl Ali Khan, who 
ultimately became one of the most influential chiefs in the country. He 
began by repelling two Bossdar raids, inflicting great loss on the enemy. 
Shortly afterwards Maharaja Ranjit Singh conquered Dera Ghazi Khan, 
and the Kawab of Bahawalpur received the district in farm. The Lund 
■chief made his submission and was taken into favour. He assisted Diwan 
-Sawan Mai in an expedition aguinst the Bozdars, who were soon forced 
to submit. In reward for this service the Diwan freed the Lunds from 
the payment of tvimi or grazing dues, and restored the arrangements 
made in the time of the Diirranis, by which they’ paid only^ half the 
revenue due on their villages. 

Pazl Ali Khan joined Edwardes with two hundred sowars, and was 
with him through the siege of Multan. He was rewarded with a valu- 
able Ithilat, and a rent-free grant of twenty wells in and Paki. 

In 1857, when General Ohamherlain's force attacked the Bozdars, Eaz] 
Ali Khan sent his son, Ghulam Haidar Khan, with a hody^ of four hun- 
dred Lunds to assist the British troops, and again in 1868, when Lieu- 
tenant Grey was carried into the Hills by Kaura Khan Kasraiii, a body 
of four hundred Lunds assisted in blockading the rebel chief. Eazl Ali 
also distinguished himself by developing the agricultural resources of 
his country. He made the Eazlwah canal, a most successful undertak- 
ing, which Government afterwards acquired at a cost of Es. 5,000 and 
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grant of &ve liundred acres of irrigable land. Tlie Sardar was an 
Honorary Magistrate, and was quite one of tbe remarkable men of bis 
time in tbis part of tbe Punjab. 

His son, Gbiilam Haidar Kban, wbo succeeded biin, was also an 
excellent cbief, and enjoyed a bigb reputation among tbe Balucbes, 
Under bis wise management tbe importance and wealth of tbe family 
increased, and be was believed to be one of tbe richest men in tbe district. 
He accompanied Major Sandeman to Helat in 1875-76 witb a body of 
Lund horsemen, and made good use of influence be possessed. An inam, 
•of Es. 4,000, including tbe right of collecting tbe revenue of mauza 
-Sbadan Lund in kind, was bestowed upon him at settlement. He died 
in 1877, from tbe effects of a fall from a staircase leading to tbe roof 
^of bis fort at Kandiwala. He was succeeded bj bis eldest son, Muham- 
mad Khan, wbo, though not so popular as bis father, managed tbe 
tribe witb success. He was an Honorary Magistrate. He was murdered 
in 1886 by bis younger brother, Hassan Khan, wbo was on bad terms 
wutb him, and considered himself insulted by some harsh w’ords used 
by tbe chief. He attacked Muhammad Eban, wbo was lying on bis bed 
•on tbe roof, and at one blow witb a Uihcar almost severed bis bead from 
bis body. Hassan Eban was convicted of tbis murder and banged. 
►Sardar Ahmad Eban succeeded to tbe inavi and estates attached to the 
•cbiefsbip in place of bis elder brother. He Avas made an Honorary 
-Magistrate and a Provincial Daibari. Sardars Naurang Eban and 
TJsman Eban for a time beaded a party hostile to tbe chief, but they 
were afterwards reconciled. 

Sardar Ahmad Eban was married to a daughter of bis uncle, Imam 
Bakbsb Eban. He died in 1898 without male issue and w'^as succeeded 
by bis cousin, Sardar Eaiirang Eban. In 190b tbe latter bad a stroke 
•of paralysis and became dumb and incapable of making any commuiii- 
^cation except hj sounds signifying assent or dissent. Tbis necessitated 
tbe canning on of tbe work of the Tuman by Lis eldest son, Sardar 
'Gbulam Hussain Eban. In 1907 after some attempts to induce tbe 
father to resigm of bis owm accord^ Sardar Gbulaiii Hiissaiu Elian was 
formally installed as Tumandar and tbe jagir witb hatai rights was 
-assured to him, together witb tbe income arising from tbe waste lands 
■held on lease from Government. Sardar Eanrang Eban eventually con- 
sented to tbe installation on condition that be himself should again be- 
'Conie Tumandar in tbe event of bis regaining bis health. There bad been 
at first considerable friction between father and son over tbe jirivate 
property and tbe yo.ng Sardar was much hampered by bis father’s 
miserliness, which prevented tbe due exercise of hospitality, so import- 
.^int a factor in Tuman administration. But a compromise was effected 
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by wliicli Gbiilam Hussain Hban was allowed one-fifbi of the whob 
produce of tbe lands, after deducting expenses incurred at Kandiwaia, 
tlie chief’s residence, as well as land revenue and pay of servants en^ 
gaged on agricultural wort, provided that he on his part agreed to live 
with his father. Sardar Ghiilam Hussain Khan is an Honorary Magis- 
trate and a Munsif in his Tuman and is also a Provincial Darbari. 

When Sardar Haurang Khan died in 1908, many of the difficulties 
of Sardar Ghulam Hussain Khan were removed. For some years, how- 
ever, his people made trouble over the payment of jinsi hatai. This 
trouble was eliminated in 1928 when the hatai system was abolished. In 
lieu of this, the Tumandar has since been granted an additional jagir- 
of Es. 5,000 per annum. During the Great War and the Mari expedi- 
tion the Tumandar provided recruits and loans to Government. He also- 
helped in suppressing dacoities in the Dera Ghazi Khan district. He 
holds the title of Khan Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Ghulam Hussain Khan is made the following grants, 
subject to his remaining generally faithfully to Government:— 


Es, 


hgif 

... 10,000 

Pass allowance 

... 300 

SUhlulaTi allowance 

... 288 


The jagiv is derived from the revenues of about 13 villages. The- 
income from all sources accruing to this chief is estimated at Es. 20,000*' 
per annum. 
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SARDAR MANZUR AHMED KHAN, TUMANDAR, QAISRANL 

MAHMUD KHAN. 


Sardar^ Khan 
(died 1815), 

1 

Sardai’MithaKhan 
(died 


MshadlKhan 

(dead). 


Satdar FazaJ 
AliKhan 
(died 1917). 


Khair Muhammad 
Khan (died 
1892). 


Muhammad 
Yaqub Khan 
(died 1888). 

Sardar Khan 
(died 189«). 


Barkhlrdat Khan 
(dead), 


Nur K^an 


Atar Khan 
(nead). 

Three gene- 
rations. 




Ahmad Khan Sher Allahyar 


(died 


921). 


Three gene- 
rations. 


Khan (died 
1921). 

Two gene- 
rations, 


Khan (died 
1927). 


Sardar Allah 
Bakhsh Khan 
(died 1900). 

Mahmud Khan 
(died 1931). 


n 


Imam Bakhsh 
Khan (diel 
1924). 


Sher Bahadur 
Khan (born 
18/3). 


Dilshad Khan 
(died 1921). 


Mithu Kban 
(born 1880). 


Ghulam Haidar 
Ehan (died 


f. 


Kan (died 1919). 

SARDAR MANZUR AHMAD 
khan (bom 1916), 


r 


Baghir Muhammad Khan 
(bom 1931). 


Mazahar Jan Janan 
(bom 1933). 


Wasim Ahmad 

(born 1936). 


Jindwada Khan, alias 
Amir Muhammad 
Khan 

(bom 1903), 

Four sonj. 


J 


Muhammad 
Taqub Khan 


Ahmad Yar 
Khan (born 
1903). 


rr~ 

Mubatik Khan 
(bom 1924). 


^Khe! t ^ aulam Ahmad Muhaimad Azam Rashid Ahmad Sharif Ahmad 
Khan bom -Khan (bom Ehan (bom (bom 1931). " ^ 

W). 1909). 1911). 

~1 


Saeed Ahmad 
(bom 1931). 


Khan (bom 1933). 
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The Qaisranis have aot preserved the history of their chiefs s family 
in any detail. Under the administration of Diwan Sawan Mai, Sardar 
llitha Khan received half the produce of the Qaisrani villages, the 
■whole of rnaiiza Litri, sis wells in Bet Lad ha, and an inam of Bs. 40;^^ ; 
also the right of levying a duty of eight annas on every camel and one 
anna on every donkey using the Peliar and Kawaii Passes. 

When Edwardes marched down the frontier in May, 1848, on the 
outbreak of the rebellion, the fort at Mangroiha, dominating the whole 
Qaisrani country, was held for Mul Kaj by Chatan Mai, governor of 
Sangarh. Edwardes tried to win him over, but without success. He 
then sent a party of horsemen to Mitha Khan, and called on him to 
assist in expelling Chatan Mai. Mitha Khan,"’ Edwardes says, “ was 
reckoned a wise man in his generation, and justified his good report. 
Galled upon to do what no Asiatic leader likes to do, to declare openly 
for one side or other before the war had taken a turn, he calculated the 
odds correctly in the face of Mul llaj’s great prestige, and declared 
against him. He sent his drum round the village, raised the country, 
and despatched a short message to Chatan Mai, that if he did not wish 
to be besieged, the sooner lie evacuated Maiigrotha the better.'' The 
governor took the hint and fled in haste with his garrison, leaving the 
fort to Edwardes' men, who marched in triumphantly at the head of 
their Qaisrani allies. Mitha Khan continued to hold Mangrotha for 
some time, and was the medium through whom Asad Khan Nutkani 
endeavoured to negotiate Viih Edwardes. He ultimately joined 
Edwardes, and when peace was declared he was confirmed in all his hold- 
ings. The country inhabited by the Qaisranis was divided between the 
districts of Dera Ghaai Khan and Dera Ismail Khan, and there was be- 
sides a considerable section of the tribe living in the hills. This made 
its administration difncult, and the tribe became to a great extent dis- 
organised in the early days of British rule. Many raids and serious 
offences were committed, and the people were in bad odour witli our 
district officers. Yusaf Khan, leader of one of the factions, raised the 
Qaisranis, and made an attack on Dera E ateh Khan iii ISoS, carry^ing* 
oif a large inmiber of calt^e. They were u^iposed unsuccessf ally by a 
small force of 2)olice, vho lost five men kiiie<l ajid tliree \v()unde<i. B.ll 
the Thanadar iollowed them up, and sent iiiioi tiialioii to tlie oul.jjost oi 
\ ehoa. He was presently joined by the cavalry and border levies, who 
attacked the enemy bravely bxil unsueeessfulij , losing an <ilfieer and 
three sowars killed and six men wounded. Some further raids made by 
the Qaisranis were without result. 

Mitha Khan had not taken part in the attack on Dera Fateh Khan ; 
but his conduct iwas not considered satisfactory by Major Nicholson, 
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Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan, as he had neither g'iTen 
warning of the raid nor attempted to secure the offenders. It was ulti- 
-mately resolved to punish the Qaisranis for their misconduct, and a 
force of nine hundred men, under Brigadier-G-eneral J. S. Hodgson, was 
sent into the Bati pass in April, 1853. The town of Bati was taken and 
destroyed; and amongst the loot were two zamhuras originally taken by 
the Qaisranis from Diwan Sawan Mai. After this Mitha Khan was made 
responsible for the passes, and his allowances were raised by Hs. 500. 
During the expedition against the Bozdars in 1857, the Qaisranis behaved 
well; and Mitha Khan with a party of Qaisranis assisted in the opera- 
tions. He died in 1802, and was succeeded by liis son, Fazl Ali Khan, 
the late Tumandar. 

Kaura Khan, of Tibbi Qaisrani, became very powerful after Mitha 
Khan’s death, and usurped much of the chief’s authority. He was 
assisted by Ahmad Tar Khan Lashkarani Muhadami father-in-law of 
the youthful Fazl Ali, who had offended him by marrying a second wife 
contrary to his wishes. Tibbi Qaisrani, and the villages attached to it 
at that time, formed part of the Dera Ismail Khan district. In 1868 
Kaura Khan’s son, Jahangir Khan, was accused of murder, and Lieu- 
tenant Grey, the Deputy Commissioner, came to Basti Azim to investi- 
gate the charge. Kaura Khan, resenting such a proceeding, seized 
Lieutenant Grey and carried him off to the hiMs. After detaining him 
a day he released him and took refuge with the hill Qaisranis and Musa 
Khels. The tribal levies of the two Dera districts were called out to 
blockade these tribes, and after a short interval Kaura Khan was dul^' 
surrendered. He was tried and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, 
but was afterwards pardoned. Fazl Ali Khan, then about sixteen years 
of age, took an active share in the pursuit of his enemy, Kaura Khan. 
After this the tribe settled down, and the Tumandar’s authority became 
more generally respected. The bulk of the Qaisranis have since been 
. placed under the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, and are a 
quiet and orderly people. 

At the revised settlement of the district the Tumandar’s inam was 
xaised to Ks. 2,175 payable in cash from the revenue of the following 
villages : — ^Birat Mandwani, Berind, Jhok Bod, Chatta with Gatta, 
Hamalwali, Borhali, Kot Kasrani and Khetranwala. The assignment 
is made for the term of the settlement only, and is subject to reconsidera- 
tion at its expiration. In addition to any service the chief may be called 
on to render, he is bound to furnish sowars without payment, when called 
on, provided that the value of the service at the rate of 4 annas per diem 
per sowar does not exceed Bs. 500 in a year, anything over this amount 
being repayable by Government at the same rate. 
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Sardar Fazl Ali Khan -was popular in his tribe. He was an. 
Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge, and a Provincial Darbari. His. 
eldest son, Allah Bakhsh Khan, died in 1900. The question of the 
succession to the Tumandari was then considered, and was eventually 
decided in favour of his son, Mahmud Khan, who was awarded the 
powers of a magistrate. Sardar Mahmud Khan was quite a successful 
Tumandar. In 1914 he had occasion to display personal braveiy in 
capturing after a severe fight several robbers who had committed dacoity 
in his ilaqa. During the Great War the Sardar showed great vigilance 
and alertness. In 191G he became insane and had to be sent to the 
lunatic asylum. The management of his Tuman was carried on by 
Sardar Imam Bakhsh Khan, second son of Sardar Pa^l Ali Khan. This 
Sardar was also given the powers of a magistrate. He provided 50 re- 
cruits to Government. In 1917 Sardar Fazl Ali Khan died at the 
age of 80 j'ears and Sardar Imam Bakhsh Khan was confirmed in his 
Tumandari. In the Mari and Afghan wars which followed, this. 
Sardar rendered valuable services in many ways and his loyalty was 
acknowledged by the then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Sardar 
Shamsher Khan, son of Sardar Imam Bakhsh Khan, rendered conspicu- 
ous service in the Afghan War of 1919. Shamsher Khan died in 1919, 
leaving a minor son, Sardar Manzur Ahmad Khan. The Qaisrani 
Tumandar was awarded Es. 500 and six rifles for his help in the x\.fgan. 
War. 

Sardar Imam Bakhsh Khan died in 1924 at Taunsa. The Tuman- 
dari then went to his grandson, Sardar Manzur Ahmad Khan. He 
being a minor, Sardar Amir Muhammad Khan was appointed as his 
sarharaJi^ and was, later, made a magistrate also. He improved the 
state of the Tuman socially and educationally’^, and the Thrift Society 
of the Border Military Police was the oxitcome of his proposals. He* 
has been successful in tackling several dacoities and his work in this 
connection has earned him many certificates of appreciation. The* 
minor Sardar Manzur Ahmad Khan was educated at Queen Mary’s 
College and the Aitchison College, Lahore. He obtained the diploma 
the latter institution and distinguished himself there in the field of 
sport. He is at present under training. 

In 1901 a large tract, inhabited mostly by Qaisranis and Khitanis, 
was transferred, on the formation of the Horth-West Frontier Province, 
from the district of Dera Ismail Khan to that of Dera Ghazi Khan. In 
the north of the Tuman district lies Dera Ismail Khan and in the west 
is situated Lora Leo. Hence this Tuman is always in danger of visite 
hy dacoits either from among the Waziris or the Masudis. The Qaisrani 
Tumandar, therefore, must always remain alert. 

Several other members of the family are employed in Baluch Leviea 
or in the Border Military Police. 
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MXJHAM]V1AD KHAN, 
(dead) 


Lastikar Ktiaii I 
(dead) 


Sardar Fateh Khan 
(dead). 


Karam Khan, 
(dead) 


Mubarik Khan 
(dead). 


Lashkar Khan II. 
(dead) 


Sardar Alam Khan 
(dead) 


Sardar Mazar Khan I 
(dead). 


Sardar Karam 
Khan II. 

(dead) 

Sardar Mitha Khan, 
(dead) 


Muhammad Khan 
(dead). 


Alam Khan II 
(dead). 


Sardar 


Bakhshan 
Khan 

(died 1860). 


Sardar Massu Khan 
(dead). 


Sardar Nasir Khan 
(dead). 

Lashkar Khan III 
(died 1926), 


Sardar Muhammad Khan 
III (died childless). _ f 


Sardar Mazar 
Khan II 
(died 1900). 


Sardar Khan 
(dead) . 

I 

Three generations. 


Sardar Muhammad 
Massu Khan 
(died 1927). 


K h an Bahadur Sardar 
G-ulzar Khan 
(died 1928). 


Sardar Bahadur 
Khan. 


Sardar Pir Bakhsh 
Khan (born 1875), 


SARDAB HAJI 
MUHAMMAD KHAN 
(born 1882). 


L- 


Two generations. 


Two generations. 


(born 

1905 ). 


\ 

Muhamm ad 

Allah 

Muhammad 

1 

Nur 

Muhammad 

Faiz 

Ai-am Khan 

Bakbsh 

Akbar Khan 

Mu ham- 

Akram 

Muham- 

(born 

Khan 

(born 

mad Khan Khan 

mad 

1916) 

(born 

1920). 

1923;. 

(born 

1927). 

(born 

1932). 

Khan. 


Tlie Lunds of Titbi, so called to distinguish them from the northern 
or Sori Lunds^ are Rind Baluches, and settled in the hills adjoining their 
present location under their chief. Jam Khan, in the time of the great 
Mir Chakar, already mentioned. The tribe consists of three sections — 
Lunds, Rinds and Khosas, who have coalesced into one small Tuman, 
which has managed to keep itself independent of the Lagharis on the 
north and the Ghirohanis on the south. The Tumandar’s family belongs 
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to th.e Maliarajii section of tlie Lunds proper. The lands they first 
ooonpied -were adjacent to the Sigri, G-ati and Ohani torrents, whence 
they gradually spread into the plains they now occupy as far as the 
town of Tibhi and began to plimder the people of Harrand. They were 
on this account frequently attacked by the governors of Harrand, and 
would take refuge in the hills, issuing forth and re-occupying their lands 
when able to do so. At last, in the time of Sardar Mewa Khan, peace 
was made through the instrumentality of Sultan Taib of Panah AH, 
and the Lunds obtained a rent-free grant of their lands and of the 
perennial stream from the Kaha river which waters them. In return, 
Mewa Ehan exerted himself in repressing raids and robberies, and 
handed over offenders to the Government for punishment. It is said 
that a section of the tribe, finding their former means of livelihood thus 
stopped, emigrated to Hyderabad in Sindh, where their descendants are 
living. In Mewa Khan’s time a raid in force was made into the plains 
by a Pathan tribe. They collected a large booty and made their way 
back to the hiUs. Mewa Khan with three hundred men pursued and 
defeated them, killing one hundred and sixty, and recovering the stolen 
property and an immense number of arms. In reward for this service 
the governor bestowed on Mewa Khan the jagir of Muhammadpur and 
half the perennial waters of Harrand. Mewa Khan then founded the 
- present town of Tibbi Lund near Harrand. In Lashkar Khan’s time 
the prosperity of the Tibbi Ltmds stirred up the envy of their more 
powerful neighbours, and a combination of the Mari, Bughti and 
Gurohani tribes was formed to attack Tibbi Lund with four thousand 
men. The Lunds could only muster fifteen hundred all told; but 
Lashkar Khan scorned to remain behind walls, and attacked them in 
the open, inflicting a severe defeat on them, and killing three hundred 
men. Islam Khan, the Bughti chief, asked for terms on the field of 
battle, and was spared with three hundred men. They were hospitably 
entertained in Tibbi Lund, and their wounds dressed, after which they 
were escorted back to the hill s. The Bughtis still cherish the memory 
of this kind treatment. 

This victory made Lashkar Khan famous, and he became the theme 
of warlike ballads which are still sung by the Baluohes. On his death 
his son, Karam Khan, became Tumandar, and entered into a matri- 
monial alliance with a daughter of Muhammad Khan, Hakhani Gur- 
chani, who had quarreled with the Gurchani chief. Karam Khan was 
succeeded by his son, Lashkar Khan II, in whose time the Gurchani 
chief joined the Lagharis in a combined attack on Tibbi Limd. Lashkar 
Khan, rivalling the action of his grandfather and namesake, sallied out 
-and attacked them in the open; but without the same success, for he and 
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sa hundred men who were killed on the sj^ot, and his brother, Mazaru 
Khan, an ancestor of the present chief, was sevei^ely wounded. Lashkar 
Khan^s son, Karani Khan II, was then a minor, and Mazarii Khan ad- 
ministered the tribe, making' peace with the Gurchanis. 

The smouldering animosity of the Gurchanis soon broke out again. 
'Ghulam Muhammad Khan, the Gurchani chief, who had given his 
-daughter in marriage to Sadiq Muhammad, Hawnb of Bahaw'alpur, 
instigated the latter to attack the I/unds. He accordingly sent an army 
"of seven thousand men with six guns under Shaikh Muhammad; but 
Karam Khan made his submission and purchased peace with a lakh of 
rupees, which he raised with great difficulty. Hostilities soon broke out 
ngain between the Lunds and Gurchanis; and Karam Khfl.r> applied to 
Mir Bahram Khan, the Mazari chief, who came to his assistance with 
an army of two thousand men. The Gurchanis retreated into the hills, 
;and were followed by the Mazaris and Lunds. Bahram Khan, who was 
connected by marriage with the Gurchanis, wished to arrange terms of 
peace; but he was frustrated by the impetuosity of his tribesmen, who 
attacked the Gurchanis, and killed Musa Khan, cousin of the chief, with 
seventy men. The Mazaris and Lunds plundered the Gurchani country 
and then separated. Shortly afterwards the Gurchanis in revenge 
attacked the Mazaris and Lunds, killing Massu Khan, uncle of Sardar 
Mazar Khan. 

On Karam Khan^s death his cousin, Muhammad Khan, was made 
chief. In his time Maharaja Hanjit Singh seized the Harrand Dajil 
country from the Khan of Kelat. The Lunds joined the Gurchanis in 
attacking* the fort of Harrand, killing the governor, Harsa Singh, under 
circumstances already narrated. The Lunds after this were driven to 
the hills, and Muhammad Khan was forced to take refuge in Bahawalpur, 
where he received a jagir from the Hawab. Mitha Khan, son of Karam 
Khan, then became Tumandar; and after some negotiations the tribe 
made peace with the Sikhs, and received back their jagir from Diwan 
Sawan Mai. Mitha Khan and his cousin, Alam Khan, were killed on 
the slopes of Mount Mari while pursuing a band of Mari and Lashari 
thieves. On their death Bakhshan Khan, son of Mazaru Khan, became 
chief. He was present at the siege of Multan. He died in 1860, and 
was succeeded by his son, Sardar Mazar Khan. 

In 1867 the Harrand raid, described in another chapter, took place. 
Sardar Mazar Khan and his tribe, to the number of three hundred men, 
.assisted in repelling the attack, and Sardar Khan, brother of the chief, 
xeceived severe wounds, from the effects of which he died shortly after- 
wards. In reward for their services Government bestowed on Sardar 
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Mazar aad tte son of Sardar Ktan the jagir of Mauza Mnhaimnad- 
par amounting to Rs. 800 per annum, with a right of realising in kind. 
This sum, Es. 100, was confirmed at settlement, and the mode of realisa- 
tion recorded. 

Sardar Mazar Khan was a fine specimen of a frontier chief, a mam 
of keen intelligence, strong will, and in appearance a typical Baluch. 
He was fairly educated and exercised the powers of an Honorary Magis- 
trate. He was a ProTincial Darbari. He died in 1900 and was. 
succeeded by his ddest son, Sardar Massu Khan, to the Tumandari. He 
inherited his father’s jagir and property and was granted his seat in. 
Provincial Darbars. He was also an Honorary Magistrate and a 
Munsif. He died in 1927. Sardar Mazar Khan’s a second son, Gulzar 
Khan, was an Extra Assistant Commissioner in Baluchistan and retired 
on pension in 1917. He earned the titles of Khan Sahib and Kba.-n 
Bahadur and several medals, and died in 1929. The third son of Sardar- 
Mazar Khan is Sardar Bahadur Khan who was a Sub-Inspector of 
Police for some time. 

Sardar Haji Muhammad Khan, the present chief, is an Honorary 
Magistrate and a Sub-Judge. like his father, Sardar Massu Khan, he- 
is also a Provincial Darbari. He receives the same inams from Govern- 
ment as were enjoyed by his father. These are as follows;— 

Bs. 

... 2,400 per annum. 

... 300 per annum. 

... 216 per annum. 

The annual income from other sources is estimated at Rs. 3,800, and 
the total income of the Tumandar is about Bs. 7,000 a year. 


Jagir 

Ps® allowances 
SiUahdari 
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RAHIM DAD KHAN SAOOZAI. 


HAJI SHARIF KHAN 
(dead). 


Abdur Raliim Khan 
(dead). 

Ahmad Khan 
(dead). 


Haji Muhammad 
(dead}« 


Abdul Ghafur 
(dead). 


p Said Uilah Khan 
<dead)- 

Three generataons. 


Abd-us-Shakur 
Khan (dead). 


Abdtil Kas^im Abdullah 
Kha4i (dead). Khan (dead}» 


Two geneta;fcions. Four g^aera- 
tions. 


ffhulam Qadir 
Khan (dead). 


Khan Bahadur 
Khan (dead). 

Five sons. 


GhuXam Mustafa 
Khan (dead). 


Ghulam Murtaza 
Khan (died 1883) • 

Khan Sahib Allah 
Bakhish Khan 
(died 1926). 

Two generations.. 


Ghulam Muhammad Khan 
(dead). 


Ghulam Sarwar Khan 
(dead). 


Abdullah Khan 
(bom 1893). 


LutfullJk Khan 
(dead). 


Rab^awaz Mir Baz Khan Karim Dad Khan Abdul Khalig Ghulam 
Khan (dead). (dead). (died 1923). Khan Qasim Khan 

I (died 1909). (dead). 


Sher Muhammad Khan 
(dead). 


Maula Dad Khan 
(died 1922). 

Two sons. 


RAHIM DAD 
KHAN 
(born 1888). 


Muhammad 
Khan (dead). 

Allah Dad Khan Khuda Dad Khan 
(bom 1891). (bom 1904). 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan 
(born 1936). 


Faiz Dad Khan 
(born 1925). 


Karim Dad Khan 
(born 1929). 
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The Dera Ghazi brauoh of the Sadozais are descended from 

Haji Sharif Khan, who was appointed Nawab of Multan, and after- 
wards of Dera Ghazi Khan, by Ahmad Shah Durrani. He held a jagir 
valued at Es. 25,000 per annum. He left two sons, Abd-ur-Eahim 
Tninn and Qazi Haji Muhammad, of whom the former succeeded him as 
Hawab, while Haji Muhammad became Qazi of Dera Ghazi Khan. 
They took the proceeds of the jagir in equal shares. Ahmad Khan 
succeeded his father as Hawab at Dera Ghazi Khan, but died childless 
while m airing a pilgrimage to Mecca. Abdul Ghafur succeeded his 
father as Qazi of the city, and enjoyed his jagir as long as the Diirrani 
rule lasted, but on the coming of the Sikhs most of his revenues were 
attached. He continued to hold a jagir worth Es. 4,030 per annum, and 
his sons, Ghulam Mustafa Khan and Ghrdam Murtaza Khan, received 
the same amount. Under British rule the allowance of Es. 750 from 
the dharamarth of Mankera was commuted into a cash-grant of Es. 500 
and a jagir of Es. 1,000 in Multan. Two wells at Multan and two at 
Dera Ghazi Khan were also released to them. The cash allowance was 
stopped on the death of his brothers; but the Multan jagir was continued 
to the heirs on the understanding that the lands were to come under a 
light assessment on Allah Bakbsh Khan’s death. The Dera Ghazi well- 
lands had already been lightly assessed. In 1874 a lease of one thousand 
acres, from the rakhs of Mandoswala, Jhok Tar Shah and Chabri, was 
granted to Ghulam Mustafa Khan in consideration of his services as 
Eisaldar under Sir Herbert Edwardes. He died before taking posses- 
sion; bub in 1878 it was renewed to his son, Ghulam Muhammad Khan, 
free for ten years. The land was next held by the sons of Ghulam 
Muhammad. Ghulam Muhammad Khan served in the police and held 
the post of Inspector for some years. One of his sons, Karimdad Khan, 
was Ocrtoi Darogha in Dera Ghazi Khan in 1923. 

Allah BakLeh Khan was at the head of the family in 1909. He 
held a good position in Dera Ghazi Khan. He was a member of the 
District Board and the Municipal Committee and was an Honorary 
Magistrate of the Town Bench of Dera Ghazi Khan. He was a Divi- 
sional Darbari, was granted the title of Khan Sahib in 1884 and was 
also a Departmental Sub-Eegistrar in the Tahsil. Khan Sahib Allah 
Bakhsh Khan died in 1925. 

The present head of the family is Eahim Dad Khan, who is also a 
Sub-Eegistrar, Honorary Magistrate and a Municipal Commissioner of 
Dera Ghazi Khan. Allah Dad Khan and Khuda Dad Khan are Zamin- 
■dars. Abdullah Khan, a retired head-constable, is a jagirdar of the 
Multan district. 
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MUHAMMAD MASSU KHAK, I- 
(dead) 


Ali Akbar Khan, 
(dead) 

I 

Muhammad Asad Khan 
(dead) 


Ijal Khan, 
(dead) 


Haji Muhammad Massu 
!Khan» II 
(died 1882). 


Muhammad Khan# I 
(dead). 


Kba 


Azim JS^han. 
(dead) 


L- 


Zulfiqar Kh^n. 
(dead) 

> 

Three generations. 


AU Gauhar 
Khan (dead). 


Muhammad 
Haza Khan, 
(dead) 

Three generations. 


Ali Akbar 
Khan, 
(dead) 

Three genera- 
tions. 


Muhammad Massu Fateh Muhammad TThaTi Muhammad Zaman Khan 
Khan, III (died 1919). (died 1924). 

(died 1897). J | 

Ghulam Muhammad Khan Two generations. 

(dead). 

Haq Nawas Khan. 

Manzur Hussain. 


Muhammad Khan 
(died 1930). 


MUHAMMAD AZIM 
KHAl^ (bom 1900). 


I 

Imam Bakhsh 
(born 1879). 

Muhammad Massu BIhan 
(born 1900). 


Faiz UUah Khan 
(born 1896). 

Majid UUah. Karim ^llah* 


Imamdad Hussain 
(born I 9 I 9 ). 


Aman UUah. 


AUah Nawaz Khan Mushtaq Hussain Altaf Hussain. 

(born IgSO). (born igSS). 

Tte Nutkani Rind Baluclies trace tteir descent from a common 
ancestor, Notak, from wliom tbey take their name of Nutkani. The 
Tumandarship has always followed the Karatni branch. Like the other 
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Baluctes of tlie district, tte ITiLtkaiiis accompanied tte Emperor 
Htimayun to DelH, and afterwards settled down in tte Sangart country 
and in tlxe adjoining hills now held hy the Bozdars. They still occupy 
the lands between the hills and the Indus irrigated by the Sangarh 
torrent. There is nothing recorded regarding the history of the family 
until the time of Massu Ehan I, who built the forts of Mangrota and 
Mahoi, and subdued the whole of Sangarh between Vehoa and Ahmadani. 
He married daughters of the chiefs of the Lunis and of the ITstaranas, 
thus entering into alliance with the two most powerful of the neighbour- 
ing Pathan tribes. 

In Massu Khan^s time there were frequent wars with the Kulachis 
of the Makalwad, and the Jistkanis of Leiah. He was succeeded by his 
son, AH Akbar Khan, who was at constant war with the Khosas, Lag- 
haris and Bozdars. On Ali Akbar Khan^s death there ensued a fierce 
rivalry between his son, Asad Khan, and his brother, Lai Khan, in 
which most of the surrounding tribes were involved. Lai Khan was 
supported by the majority of his own tribe and by the TJstaranas, while 
Asad Khan received hdlp from the Khosas, Qaisranis and Lunis. Lai 
Khan was at first successful, and defeated the Khosas in the Sangarh 
pass, killing their chief, Barkhudar Khan. Ultimately, however, the 
Khosas won a victory and drove Lai Khan out of the country, setting 
up Asad Khan as Tumandar. 

Lai Khan fled in the direction of Kandhar, and having given his 
daughter in marriage to Tabar Khan, younger brother of Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, obtained a sanad recognising him as Tumandar. Armed 
with this he returned to Sangarh and for a time re-established himself 
there. A second time he had to flee the country, and Asad Khan again 
became chief; and as he was allied by marriage with the Khosa and 
Laghari chiefs, his position became a strong one. W^hen Maharaja 
Ran jit Singh took possession of Dera Q-hazi Khan, and Nawab Sadiq 
Muhammad of Bahawalpur held the farm of the district, Lai Khan made 
friends with the Ifawab, whom he persuaded to attack his old enemies, 
the Khosas. But Lai Khan himself was killed in the war, and Asad 
Khan was left for a time without a rival. He bought off the Kawab by 
giving him two of his daughters in marriage. He himself had married 
wives belonging to the chief famil i es of the Laghari, Qaisrani, Kulachi 
and Luni tribes, and his sister was married to Kaura Khan. These 
numerous alliances made him one of the most powerful chiefs in the 
neighbourhood. 

When the farm of the district was taken away from the Kawab of 
Bahawalpur and General Ventura was put in charge, Asad Khan re- 
fused to come in, or as the Kutkanis say, delayed in paying the nazrana 
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^ue by bim. In any case, a Sikh, army under Kharak Singh marched 
against them, and Haji Muhammad Khan, son of Lai Khan, was en- 
couraged to claim the Tnmandarship. Asad Khan fled to the Bozdar 
hills, and remained there for some time, while Haji Muhammad Khan 
joined Kharak Singh’s army. The arrangement, however, broke down, 
for the Haji would not undertake to pay the heavy annual nazrana 
demanded. Thus, no one was recognised as Tumandar of the IsTutkani 
tribe, which has ever since remained without an acknowledged chief. 

Asad Khan was afraid to venture into the plains, but he deputed 
his son, Zulfiqar Khan, after some time, with a nazrana of Es. 25,000, 
to sue for terms. He was sent as a prisoner to Lahore, but was ultimately 
released by the Maharaja. Asad Khan himself shortly afterwards paid 
-a visit to the Sadozai Wawab Sher Muhammad Khan at Dera Ismail 
Khan, and while there, was arrested and sent to Lahore. When Diwan 
-Sawan Mai became governor he called him to Multan, and granted him 
-an annual allowance of Es. 4,000. 

When the Multan war broke out Asad Khan entered into negotiations 
with Edwardes, but declared he could not join him, as this would imperil 
the safety of his family who were at Multan. At that time Haji 
M!uhammad Massu Khan had joined Edwardes, and his brother, 
Muhammad Khan, was in consequence treacherously killed by the vSikhs 
.at Harrand. Later on Asad Khan joined the army of the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur, then advancing against Mul Eaj. After the war he did 
not return to Dera Grhazi Khan, but remained with the Hawab, to whom 
he was related by marriage, receiving a pension of Es. 3,600 from the 
revenues of Bahawalpur, His eldest son, Azim Khan, went to Khairpur 
and obtained a jagir from Mir Ali Murid ; but after the Multan war he 
returned to Sangarh. Haji Muhammad Massu Khan died childless in 
1882, and thus left Muhammad Massu Khan III, son of Azim Khan, 
-as the undoubted head of the family. The other sons of Asad Khan re- 
mained in the Bahawalpur State, where they held various posts. Ali 
Gauhar Khan was Mashir-i-Mal or finance minister. Ali Akbar Khan 
held c rmiaji there till his death when his son, Ahmad EJian, returned to 
Dera Ghazi Khan. Muhammad Massu Khan was appointed a Deputy 
Inspector of Police in the district in 1870, and was promoted to the rank 
of Inspector. He was a man of excellent character and was highly 
respected throughout the district. He held a seat in Darbar and enjoyed 
-a pension of Es. 360. 

He died in 1897 and left two sons, Muhammad Khan and Imam 
Bakhsh. The former was looked upon as his father’s successor and was 
made a Divisional Darbari. Unfortunately he turned a lunatic and his 
y'ounger brother, Sardar Imam Bakhsh, a Subedar of the Baluch Levy^^ 
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was regarded as tlie tead of tlie family and occupied tlie seat in Darbars, 
His income from all sources was about Hs. 4,000 per annum. But when 
Miibammad Kban’s son, Mnbammad Azim Khan, became major be- 
came to be regarded as the bead of tbe family. He was granted five 
squares of land in tbe Lower Bari Doab colony. He is a man of literary 
tastes and is connected by marriage witb other chiefs of this district, 

Haji Muhammad Massn Khan, who died in 1882, was a man of 
great shrewdness of character, and possessed considerable influence in 
his district. He showed his enterprise by digging a canal, now known 
as the Massnwah, in the north of his ilaqa, which was ultimately 
purchased by Grovernment for Hs. 25,000 in addition to the proprietary 
rights in the State ralchs of Mari and Mor Jhangi, which was trans- 
ferred to him free of revenue during the currency of the Settlement. 
In 1870 he made a pilgrimage to Mecca. He left his property by will 
to Ali Akbar Khan, to whose sons and descendants it now belongs. 
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MUHAMMAD UMAR, 
(dead) 


Muhammad Ibrahim, 
(dead) 

Abdur Rahman, 
(dead). 

Four generations. 


Abdul ^ahab. 
(dead) 

Muhammad Zakaria 
(died 1850). 


Muhammad Suleman 
(died 1814). 


Muhammad Tusuf 
(dead). 


Darwesh Muhammad 
(died 1814). 


Gul Muhammad 
(died 1843). 


Mian Allah Bakhsh 
(died 1901). 


n 


Khair Muhammd 
(died 1894). 

Two generations. 


Mian Ghulam 
Muhammad 
(died 1849). 


Mian Ghulam 
Ahmad 
(died 1849). 


Mian Muhammad 
Musa 

(died 1905). 


Mian Ahmad 
(died 1878). 


'1 


Mian Mahmud? 
(died 1929). 


Two generations.- 


Mian M uhammad 
Hamid 
(died 1931). 


Gul Muhammad. Ghulam 
Zakaria 
(born 1895). 

I 

1 Two sons. 


Muhammad 
Abdullah 
(born 1899). 


T 

Muhammad 

Yusuf. 


Darwesh 

Muhammad. 


GHULAM 
SAID-UD-DIN 
(born 1909). 


1 1 
Muhammad Musa 
Abdul Wahab. 


I 


n 


Rhawaja Rhan Rhawaja 
Muhammad Muhammad, 
(born 1912). Yusuf 

(bom 192 


Tlie family of tlie Mian Satib of Taunsa are said to be of Barakzai 
origin j but tbey bave generally been known as Jafars, from tbe small 
Afghan tribe of that name resident in Drug, whence they came into 
tte plains. Muhammad Suleman came to Taunsa in 1796, and hecame 
the disciple of Shah Khwaja Wur Muhammad. He secured a great 
reputation for holiness, and had a large foUoTsdng. He was protected: 
by the Nutkani chiefs, and afterwards by the Hawah of Bahawalpur. 
His shrine at Taunsa was built by the Hawah at a cost of Es. 85,000,. 
and it forms the centre of a large group of buildings, covering several 
acres, which have teen erected by various wealthy murids. Ghulam 
Mustafa Hhan Sadozai of Multan built two dwelling-houses and a 
serai where visitors are lodged without charge. Mian Allah Bakhsh,. 
great-grandfather of the present Mian, commonly known as the Pir or~ 
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Mian SaMl of Tannsa SHarif, was a man of energy and intelligence. 
He tad a great taste for architecture, clock-work, and mechanics, and 
spent most of the large income he derived from his murids in enlarging 
and embellishing the shrine and the buildings around it. He replaced 
the old dome of yellow Multan tiles by one of white marble, and built 
a beautiful little mosque close to the tomb. He lived a retired life, 
seldom leaving the enclosure round the shrine, but was always pleased 
to receive visitors and show them over the buildings. He was allowed 
to nominate a member of his family to represent him in Darbar. 

This seat was held for many years by Mian Qadir Baklish, who died 
in 1887 being succeeded by his brother, Mian Khair Bakhsh, who died 
in 1890. After this the seat remained vacant for some time. Mian 
Al ilab Bakhsh died in 1901 and was succeeded by his son, Muhammad 
Musa, who died in 1905 and was in turn succeeded by his son, Muham- 
mad Hamid. On the death of Mian Allah Bakhsh a quarrel arose be- 
tween Mian Muhammad Musa and his younger brother, Mian Mahmud, 

' son-in-law of Hawab Abdullah Khan Alizai of Dera Ismail Khan, about 
the property left by their father and the income of the shrine. This 
quarrel took a serious turn and was ultimately decided in 1913 in favour 
of Hazrat Mian Hamid Sahib, who was declared Sajjada Nashin of 
the shrine at Taunsa. 

Hazrat Mian Hamid Sahib died in 1931, leaving three sons, namely, 
Hafiz Ghulam Said-ud-din, Khawaja Khan Muhammad and Khawaja 
Muhammad Yusaf. Of these the first named is now the Sajjada Nashin 
of the shrine, and the representative of the family. He is a man of con- 
siderable literary tastes and has an intimate knowledge of the holy 
Quran, and of Muslim theology and is a Hafiz. He enjoys great 
reputation for holiness. Though a man of retiring habits he has a wide 
following and a large income from his disciples, which is mostly spent 
■either on the entertainment of his murids or in charity to the poor. 
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GHAZI KHAN. MIRANI. 


HAJr KHA^r (dead. 

GHAz5[ ichan 

(dead) 

Nine generations. 

Chakar Elian, 
(dead). 


Eamai Khan 
(dead). 

Mubarik Khan 
(dead). 

Mir'Alam Khan 
(dead). 


Sulfcan Khan 
(dead). 


Adn Khan 
(dead). 


Ghazi Khan II 
(died 1772). 


Ali Ganhar 
dead). 


r 


Muhammad Hussain (dead). 


“IShah Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1836). 


Muhammad Amir 
(died 1832). 


Umaid AH Khan 
(dead) 

Six generations. 


.Ahmad Khan 
(died 1876). 


Mahmud Khan 
(died 1900). 


Ghulam 
Kassan Khan 
(died 1855). 

Two generations 


.Allah Bakhsh Khan Mir Alam Khan, 
(died 1892). 


I 

Ghulam Haidar 
Khan 

(died 1919). 


Ghulam Sarwar Khan 
(born 1877), 


GK\Zl KflAN 
(bom 1892). 


Shah Muhammad Khan 
(bora 1897). 


Three sons. 


The Mirani family was one of the most important in the past annals 
of Dera Ghazi Khan. For nearly three hundred years they ruled the 
greater part of what is now the Dera Ghazi Khan district; and the city 
of Dera Ghazi Khan was founded by one of them in the reign of Emperor 
.Akbar. They are a branch of the Dodai tribe, whose legendary origin 
has been touched upon in the history of the Gurchani Tumandars. 
Doda is said to have been the son of Mir Bhanga, ruler of Siestan, who 
is possibly identical with the Bhorangsen of Ghirchani genealogy. 
Doda’s son, Mundo, was Mir or governor at the Court of Eani Raja of 
Thata in Sindh; and hence a fanciful derivation is made for the name 
Mirani, which is interpreted as the equivalent of Mir-i-Rani. 
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^he actual history of the family begins with the arrival of Sohral> 
Xhan, the Dodai chief, at the court of Sultan Hussain Langah of Multan, 
about 1480. The country along the Indus from Din Hot in Karor is 
said to have been given to his people, and no doubt their possessiona* 
really extended much further south than Earor. Among his followers, 
was Haji Ehan, who obtained the lower Deraj at as his portion, and 
founded the city of Dera Ghazi, which was extended and enlarged by 
his son, Ghazi Ehan, who gave it its present name. Mr. Eryer states 
that Ghazi Ehan I died in 1494. There are still some inscriptions in 
enamelled tiles on his tomb at Ohuratta, from which we know that it 
was built in the reign of Akbar; and this is confirmed by the style of the* 
architecture. It is octangular with towers at the corners, and is de- 
corated with courses of glazed tiles of fine quality. The tomb was 
probably erected by the Ghazi Ehan in power at the commencement of 
Akbar’s reign, who, in company with Ismail Ehan and Eateh Ehan, 
made his submission to Sultan Sher Shah at Bhera in 1540. 

In addition to giving his name to the city, Ghazi Ehan is said to- 
have built the Ehanwali mosque, and to have dug the Easturi Canal, 
which waters the lands around. The fort, of which traces still remain,, 
was commenced by him, and he laid out the Eaulakha Bagh, the site of 
which is now occupied by the district courts. He is also reputed to* 
have founded the town of Einjhar in MuzafEargarh. He was succeeded, 
by his son, Haji Ehan, founder of the town of Hajipur, now the resi- 
dence of the Serai family. Jahan Ehan, his son, gave his name to a 
village in Muzafiargarh. Sanjar Ehan, his successor, founded the vil- 
lage of Sanghar in the Sanghar. Similarly, Alam Ehan founded mauza^ 
Alam Ehan ; Daud Ehan founded Eot Daud, and Gadai Ehan, the large’ 
village of Gadai. All these villages are in the Dera Ghazi Khan Tahsil. 
Ghazi Ehan II built the still existing tomb of the saint at Eir Adil;. 
and his own tomb exists also close to the shrine. On the death of' 
Chakar E h an the power of the Miranis decreased. Eamal Ehan 
succeeded him; but all his sons appear to have enjoyed possession rather “ 
on the left than the right bank of the Indus. Eamal Ehan is the 
reputed founder of Leiah, Sultan Ehan of Eot Sultan, and Adu Ehan 
of Eot Adu in MuzafEargarh. The majority of the Miranis are now 
settled in Dera Ismail Ehan. They are also to be met with in the- 
neighbourhood of Garh Maharaja in Jhang. Their settlement in the 
Sindh Sagar Doab is probably synchronous with the foundation of’ 
lieiahj Eot Sultan and Eot Adu. 

The rule of the Miranis was, on the whole, peaceful and prosperous. 
The country was developed, and canals were extended by them. Up to-* 
the time of Hadir Shah’s invasion they were undisturbed, except to war da- 
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-tlie close of AurangzeTD’s reign, when they rebelled and were punished 
T)y Prince Manz-nd-din, afterwards Emperor Jahandar Shah. At that 
time the Kalhoras, who were destined to supplant the Miranis, were 
-establishing their power in northern Sindh. ISTadir Shah in 1737 annexed 
the Deraj at to his dominions, but maintained the Miranis as governors; 

• and the same course was followed b^^ Ahmad Shah Durrani, until the 
capture of Dera Grhazi by the Kalhoras in 1769. Mahmud Khan Ghijar, 
who had been Wazii* of the last Ghazi Khan, was continued as governor, 
-and had power for upwards of thirty years, both over Dera Ghazi Khan 
.and Muzaffargarh. He bore the title of Janesar Khan. Ghazi Khan 
II died in 1772. He was an incompetent man and given to drink, and 
the real power was wielded by Wazir Mahmud Khan. 

The family have long since sunk into insignificance as far as their 
property and position goes, although they are still respected by the 
people for the sake of antiquity. Haji Khan Mirani fought under 
.Edwardes during the seige of Multan. Mahmud Khan, the grand- 
father of the present head of the family, practised as a hahim or physician 
in the city of Dera Ghazi Khan, and enjoyed a small lease of Government 
land. His son, Ghulam Haidar, father of the present representative of 
the family, was also a physician as his father was, but in poor 
circumstances, though he had inherited the land leased by Government 
to his father. Another son of Mahmud Khan, Mir Alam Khan, adopted 
Christianity. His son, Mr. Joseph Edwin^ is employed in the Hailway 
Department. The present head of the family, Ghazi Khan, succeeded 
his father, Sardar Ghulam Haidar Khan, who died in 1919. Ghazi 
Khan after serving the police department and the Baluch Levy for a 
few years resigned on account of ill-health. He then adopted the 
medical profession. Shah Muhammad Khan, the younger brother of 
the present head, was a signal-man in the Baluch Levy. He served in 
the Afghan War in 1919 and secured a badge as a reward for his 
services. He later resigned his post and settled down at Jhang. 

Another branch of the family, descended from Ali Gauhar Khan, 
younger brother of Ghazi Khan, settled at Jhang. Of these Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan was a Jamadar in the army of Maharaja Ran jit 
Singh and was given the title of Bwflmr, His two sons, Allah Dad 
Khan and Maula Dad Khan, were employed in the Katar Paltan after 
the conquest of Multan. The former was killed at Machhiwala. 
Allah Dad and Mir Dad, sons of the latter, served in the Police. Allah 
Dad rose to be a Sub-Inspector and attended the Coronation Darbar of 
1911. He died in 1918. Mir Dad died of a railway accident in 1917. 
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HIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA YADEVINDRA SINGH MOHINDER 

BAHADUR OF PATULA. 


PHXJL 
(died 1662). 


Ti/oka 

l 

Kama. 

Kve other 

(died 1687) 

1 

sons. 

(ancestor of the 



families of 

I 


Nabha and 

1 


Jind). 

r 

j 



r 

1 

, 

1 

Dunna 

Suba. 

Baja Ala 

Three other 

(ancestor of 

joih. 

Singh 

sons. 

the Bbadaur 
family). 

(died 1766). 

Sardul Singh 
(died 1763). 

Two other- 
sons. 


Himmat Singh 
(died 1774). 


J 


Baja Aroar 
Singh 

(died 178 l)e 


S 


Bndh Singh. 


Maharaja Sahib* 
Singh 

(died^l8l3). 


Maharaja Karam 
Singh 

(died 1846). 

i 

Jit* Singh, 

Maharaja Narendra 


Bip^ingh 

Singh, K.O.S.L 
(died 1862). 

Maharaja Mohendra 
Singh, G.C.S.I. 

(died 1876). 

■“I 

(died 1862). 

Maharaja Rajindra 


'] 

iCanwaF RanbiF' 

Singh, Gr. 0. S. I. 


Singh, E;.0.S.I. 

(died 1900). 


(bom 1873).^ 


Maharaja Bhupendra 
Singh (died 1938). 


Mahabaja Y^abbvihdra 
Singh (born 1913). 
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Area • • • • • • 5,942 square miles. 

Populatioa . . . * • . 1>625,620. 

Beyenue .. .. .. Rs. 1,60,18^000. 


Troops. 

I. Indian States Forces ; — 

(1) 1st Patiala (Bajindra) Lancers ... ... 475 

(2) 2nd Patiala Lancers ... ... ... 212 

(3) 1st Patiala Infantry (Bajindra Sikhs) ... 772 

(4) 2nd Patiala Infantry ... ... 772 

(5) 3rd Patiala Infantry ... ... 199 

(6) 4tli Patiala Infantry ... ... ... 199 

(7) Patiala Transport Train ... ... 91 

II. Other Military Forces \ — 

Artillery '* ... ... ... ... 90 


The family has heen established as a ruling power south of the 
Sutlej since 1762, when the present capital was founded by Sardar Ala 
Singh, afterwards Baja. He was a Sidhu Jat Sikh, descended from 
Eama, second son of Phul, the common ancestor of the chiefs of Patiala, 
lind and Nabha, and the Sardars of Laudgharia, Malaudh, Jiundan 
and Bhadaur. Phul was a descendant of Baryam, who was granted 
the chaudrayat or oflice of rewenue collector of the country to the north- 
west of Delhi by the Emperor Babar in a.d. 1526. Phul was continued 
in this office by the Emperor Shah Jahan. Going back beyond Phul, 
in the same line, we find the houses of Earidkot, Atari, Kaithal, 
Jhumba, Sidhowal and Arnaiili, all springing from Sidhu, a scion of 
the royal Bajputs of Jaisalmer. Sidhu’ s children are thus spread all 
over the Eastern Punjab ; and their blood is the oldest and the bluest in 
the province south and east of the Sutlej, save and excepting the chiefs 
of the Simla hills. 

Sardar Ala Singh, grandson of Phul, was a contemporary of Ahmed 
bhah, the Durrani monarch of Afghanistan. He joined the Sikh com- 
bination against the new Muslim power, but suffered defeat at the King’s 
hands in common with the chief of ISTabha, the Singhpurias, the 
Ahluwalias and others of the Khalsa. .The decisive battle was fought 
at Barnala, then the chief town in Patiala, in 1762, and the Sikhs are 
said to have left twenty thousand of their number on the field. Barnala 
was plundered, and Ala Singh was led captive before Ahmad Shah, who 
granted him his liberty on payment of a ransom of four lakhs of rupees. 
But the Barnala disaster proved the making of Ala Singh, for Ahmad 
Shah had no^ desire to push matters to extremities, and in order to con- 
ciHate the Sikhs, presented Ala Singh vtdth a dress of honour, conferred 
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upon him tLe title of Baja, aaid installed him as chief in the group of 
villages around his home. After the King had returned to Kabul the 
Sikhs again gathered and, attacking Sirhind, slew the governor and 
captured the place after a bloody battle with the royal troops. Ala Singh 
was foremost in the fight, and received as his reward the town of Sirhind 
and the villages in the neighbourhood. He made no attempt to rebuild 
the place, which was regarded as accursed by the Sikhs after the murder 
there of the sons of Guru Gobind Singh, but removed most of the 
inho.bitaiits to the new town of Patiala, where he soon afterwards built 
a masonry fort. 

Ahmad Shah subsequently" conferred the title of Paj-i-Rajga^ 
Bahadur on Ala Singh’s grandson, Amar Singh, who succeeded his- 
grandfather on the gaddi. Baja Amar Singh made Patiala the mpst 
powerful state between the Jumna and the Sutlej., but after his death 
the adniirdstration fell into disorder, and in 1812, it was necessary for 
the British ^Government to interfere authoritatively in the Patiala 
affairs. Baja Sahib Singh, who succeeded Amar vSingh, was almost ,an 
imbecile, but the State was wisely administered during part of his 
life-time and dui*ing the minority of his son by his wife, Eani Aus Kaui^, 
a woman of great ability. The title of Maharaja was conferred on 
the Patiala chief in 1810 by the Emperor Akbar II on the recommenda- 
tion of General Ochterlony. Afterwards, for services rendered to the 
British in tho Gurkha war of 1814, Maharaja Karam Singh was 
awarded portion of the hill states of Keonthal and. Bhagat, with a 
revenue of Bs. 3fi,00Q, \;nder a nazmna payment of Bs. 2^80,000. A 
re-arrangement of territory was effected on a small scaJle in 1830, when 
the present station of Simla was being formed; the Maharaja receiving 
three villages of the British 'pargcma of Barauli, near Sabathu, in lieu 
of some lands lying under the Jakko hiU. Again, after the first Sikh 
War, the Maharaja Narendra Singh’s assistance was acknowledged by 
the gift of a portion of the confiscated ]N^ahha territory. After 1857 
Harendra Singh’s splendid services were rewarded with the gift of 
sovereign rigkts in the Harnaul division of the forfeited state of the 
Jhajjar Hawab, assessed at a revenue of two lakhs on condition of 
political and military support in times of general danger or disturb- 
ance. He was also permitted to purchase the Kanaud 'pargana of 
Jhajjar and the taaluqa of Khamaon in rperpetual sovereignty in 
liquidation of loans advanced to the British Government during the 
Mutiny. In addition, the Maharaja was granted administrative 
jurisdiction over Bhadaur, and the right of escheats and reversion to- 
lapsed estates therein, receiving the annual sum of Bs. 5,265, previous- 
ly paid into the Imperial treasury by the Bhadaur Sardars. 
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Narendra Singh was made a K.C.S.I. in 1861, and died in 1862 
after a reign of 17 years at the early age of 39. He was succeeded by 
Maharaja Mohendra Singh, G.O.S.I., who ruled for fourteen years, 
during the first eight of which, while he was a minor, the administra- 
tion was carried on in his name by a Council of Regency. The most 
important state measure adopted in Maharaja Mohendra Singh\s time 
was the sanctioning of the Sirhind canal project for carrying off the 
Sutlej waters at Rnpar, in the north of the Ambala district, and dis- 
tributing them oyer an immense area of the southern Punjab, includ- 
ing considerable portions of Patiala, Jind and JSTabha States, and the 
British districts of Ludhiana and Eerozepore. The canal wms formailly 
opened by His Excellency the Viceroy in 1882, and now commands 
a total area of over 8,000 square miles. A sum of one crore and 15 lakhs 
of rupees had been contributed by the Patiala State up to the end of 
1901 towards the cost of construction, based upon the approximate bene- 
fit accruing to the State. The British Government undertook to pro- 
vide funds for two-thirds of the work, and the charges for the remain- 
ing third share were borne by the States of Patiala, Jind and ISTabha 
in certain fixed proportions. Maharaja Mohendra Singh will long be 
remembered for his liberality in measures connected with the improve- 
ment and general well-being of the country. He made a handsome 
donation of Rs. 70,000 to the University College, Lahore; and in 1873 
he placed ten lakhs of rupees at the disposal of Government for the 
relief of the famine-stricken people of Bengal. In 1875 he was honour- 
ed by a visit from His Excellency Earl Northbrook, Viceroy and 
Governor-General; and the opportunity was taken of founding the 
present admirable institution known as the Mohendra College for the 
promotion of higher education in the State. Mohendra Singh died 
suddenly in 1876, and was succeeded bj’" Maharaja Rajendra Singh, 
who was born in 1872. During his minority, which ceased in 1890, 
the administration was carried on by a Council composed of three 
•ofiacials, under the presidentship of the late Sardar Sir Deva Singh, 
E.C.S.I. The finances were carefully watched, and considerable 
savings effected, from which have been met the charges in connection 
with the Sirhind canal and the broad gauge line of railway between 
Rajpura and Patiala. An extension of this line joining the Rajputana- 
Eerozepore system at Bhatinda was completed in 1889. 

.The Patiala State contributed a contingent of eleven hundred men 
of all arms for service bejrond the frontier during the Kabul War of 
1879. They were employed in keeping open the lines of communica- 
tion between Thai and Paiwar in the Kurma Valley, and proved them- 
selves excellent soldiers, maintaining an exemplary discipline during 
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tlie whole period of absence from their homes. Their services were 
recognised by the bestowal upon Sardar Deva Singh of the Knight- 
hood of the Order of the Star of India. Bakhshi Ganda Singhj com- 
manding the troops^ was honoured with the Companionship of the same 
Order. Eiu^thor, the Maharaja was exempted for life from the presenta- 
tion of nazara in Darbar in recognition of services rendered on this 
occasion by his State. 

Towards the end of 1887 the Council of Regency^ on behalf of the 
minor Maharaja^ most loyally offered to place the whole resources of 
the State at the disposal of the Imperial Government in the event of 
the outbreak of a war on the Korth-West frontier. This generous 
offer took a practical form later on in an engagement to maintain for 
service, side by side with British troops, a specially trained corps num- 
bering six hundred cavalry and one thousand infantry, fully equipped 
and ready to take the field at a moment's notice. Similar proposals 
were received about the same time from the other leading States of 
the Punjab and were accepted by the Supreme Government, and ac- 
knowledged by His Excellency the Viceroy at a Darbar held at Patiala 
in November, 1888. 

The Maharaja's marriage with a daughter of Sardar Kishan Singh 
of Patiala was celebrated with great pomp in November 1888. The 
festivities were honoured with the presence of Their Exce^llencies the 
Marquess and Marchioness of Dufferin, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, and a large number of officials and friends of the Maharaja 
and his family. 

Maharaja Sir Bhupendra Singh, the late ruler, was born on the 

12th October 1891 and succeeded to the gaddi on the death of his 

father, Maharaja Sir Rajendra Singh, G.C.S.I., in November 1900. 
Maharaja Sir Eajendra Singh was only 28 years of age when he died. 
He was a loyal chief, gifted with many amiable qualities, but during 
his reign the finances and administration of the State fell into con- 
fusion. The administration during the minority of Maharaja Sir 

Bhupendra Singh, who was educated at the Aitchison College, was 
conducted by a Council of Regency, composed of three members under 
the presidentship of the late Sardar Bahadur Gurmukh Singh, C.S.I. 
The Maharaja married in 1908 the daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar ® 
Gurman Singh of Sangrur, Gommander-in-Chief of the Jind State 
.Forces. 

Kanwar Ranbir Singh, brother of Maharaja Rajendra Singh and 
xmcle of the late chief, married, in 1889, a daughter of Sardar Lehna 
Singh of Karamgarh in Patiala. On 1st January 1903, the Kanwar 
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Saliib Tras made a Knight Commander of the Star of India for his ser- 
yices to the Patiala State, and in November of the same year he was. 
appointed a member of the Provincial Legislative Council and in Janii- 
ary 1910 he was appointed to the ImiDerial Legislative Council. 

Maharaja Sir Bhiipendra Singh was invited to meet His lloyal 
Highness the Piince of Wales at Lahore in 1905. With effect from 1st 
October 1909, the resignation of the Council was accepted and the 
Maharoja began to rule the State. On 3rd November 1910 he was. 
formally invested with full powers by His Excellency Lord Miiito. He 
X)ai.l a visit to Europe during the year 1911 and was subseq^uently present 
at the Imperial CJoronation Darbar held at Delhi in the same year, when 
he was appointed a Knight Grand Commander of the Order of the 
Indian Empire- He attended the ceremonies connected with the State- 
entry of His Excellency the Viceroy into Delhi on 23rd December 1912. 

Oq fche outbreak of the War in 1914, Maharaja Sir Bhupendra Singh 
placed his individual services and all the resources of his State unre- 
servedljr at the disposal of His Majesty the King-Einperor of India. 
He was permitted to proceed to the front, and was apj^ointed honorary- 
Lieutenant-Colonel, but owing to illness had to return from Aden, 
Later on, however, he visited the allied fronts. For services in con- 
nection with the War he received on 1st January 1918, the G.B.E.,, 
and his personal salute was raised to 19 guns. The Maharaja went to^ 
England in 1918, was appointed a Major-General and attended the- 
InixDe'rial War Conference as a representative of the Indian States. 
He was also appointed an honorary 'Colonel of the 15th (Ludhiana)- 
Sikhs and of the newly raised l-140th Patiala Infantry. While in 
Europe he was invested by the King of the Belgians with the Grand. 
Crosa of the Oi^dcr of Leopold. The President of the French Bepiihlio 
conferred on him the dignity of Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour,, 
the King* of Italy the Order of the 'Crown of Italy and the Sultan of 
Egypt iJie Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile. 

’The active assistance rendered hy the Maharaja and the Darhar 
in connection with the War was in every way worthy of the high tradi- 
tions of ’the State. The services of the Hajindra Lancers were utilised 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia and of the Imperial Service Infantry in 
Gallipoli and Palestine. The State also sujDplied over 1,000 
men for the transport service. Over 37,000 Patiala men served in the 
war, a total four times as great as that of any other State in the Punjab,. 

In addition to contributing generously to the various War funds, the 
Maharaja refused to accept from the Government of India reimburse- 
ment of the extra expenditure amounting to nearly 22 lakhs incurred 
hy him on maintaining his Imperial Service Troops on active service. 
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The State troops rendered valuable services during the Punja,h 
.distui'bances of 1919 and the 3rd Afghan War, in which the Mahara-ja 
himself proceeded on service as Special Service Officer on the staff of Sir 
Arthur Barrott, and remained on dutj- till an armistice was asked for 
hy the Amir. He was created a G.C.S.I. and a permanent local salute 
of 19 g'uus was given to the State on 1st January 1921. He vas ap 
pointed a Knight Grand Cross of the Eoyal Yiclorian Order on the ITth 
March 1922, and was later appointed as Aide-de-Camp to His Imperia 
Majesty the King-Emperor. In 1925 this Chief represented India at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. In 1917 the Ruler of Patiala 
was exempted in pei'petnity from tlie presentation of nazars at Yiceregal 
Darbars. 

Tbe State was in political relations with tbe Punjab Government 
"tbrongb tbe Political Agent, Pbtilldan States, from 1901 until tlie 
■establishment of the Punjab States Agency in 1921 when it was placed 
in direct relations with the Government of India through the Agent 
to the Governor-General, Punjab States. 

The' construction of the Sirhiiid-Rupar Railway, which is ovned b,»’ 
the Patiala Darbar, was sanctioned by the Railway Board in 192G, and 
the line was opened for traffic with effect from the beginning of 192o. 

In 1928 Maharaja Sir Bhupeudra Singh went to Europe in con- 
nection with the presentation of the Princes’ case before the Indian 
States Committee. He was also selected as one of the representatives 
•of the Princes at the Round Table Conference. He attended the con- 
ference in person in 1930, but at its resumed sittings held in 19ol-32 
deputed his Prime Minister, Khan Bahadur Hawab (now Sir) Liaqat 
Hyat Khan, O.B.E., to represent him. He was promoted to the rank 
of honorary Lieutenant-General in the Indian arms'- in 1931. In 
April 1932, one of his daughters was married to the Maharaja of Patna. 
In March 19-53, the Tuvi-aj Yadavinder Singh (then Heir-Apparent) 
was married into the family of Serai Kaila. Maharaja Sir Bnupenora 
Singh was the recipient of the honorary degree of LL.I). of the Punjab 
Univer.sity oii the occasion of its special Jubilee Convocation held in 
December 1933. In 1934 he celebrated the Silver Jubilee of his In- 
vestiture with ruling powers. In March 1935 he proceeded to Eng- 
land to attend the Silver Jubilee celebrations of His late Majesty the 
King-Emperor and remained in Europe for medical treatment until 
•October of that year. Maharaja Sir Bhupendra Singh died in 1938 and 
Kas been succeeded by his son, the present Chief, His Highness Maharaja 
Yadavinder Singh, who promises to be a good ruler. 
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Tke Maharaja of Patiala ranks first in the precedence list of the- 
Indian States in the Punjab and is entitled to be received and visited by~ 
His Excellency the Viceroy. He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes. The late Maharaja had been its Chancellor on different oc~~ 
casions for several years. 
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MAJOR HIS HIGHNESS NAWAB BAHADUR NAWAB AL-HAJ SIR 
SADIQ MUHAMMAD KHAN V. ABBASI, G CI E., K CS L. 

K C V.O., LL D., OF BAHAWALPUR. 


SADIQ MUHAMMAD KHAN I 
(died 1746). 

1 


Bahawal Khan I 
(died 1749)- 


Mubaxak Khan. 


Fateh Khan 

.1 


Bahawal^Khan II 
(died 1S09). 


I 


Sardax l^han, 

1 

7 hree generations* 


r 


■I 


Wahid Bakhsh 
Khan, alias 
Mnharik Khan 
(died 1S09). 


Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan II 
(died 1826). 


Khnda Yar Khan 
(died 1811). 


Four other sons. 


Bahawal Khan III 
(died 1852). 


L 


Azim Yar Khan. 
Two Sons. 
1 


JTafar ihan. 
Two generations. 


Haji Khan, Muhammad 

alias Khan. 

Fateh Khan | 

( died 1858). Two generations. 


Sadiq Muhammad Two other 
Khan HI sons, 

(died 1861). 


Bahawal Khan iV 
(died 1866). 

L 


n 


AhduUah Khan 
(died 1863). 

Two 

generations. 


Mahabbat Khan. 

1 

Six sons. 


Sadiq Muhammad Khan IV 
(died 1899). 


Fatei?Khan 

(dead). 


Muhammad Bahawal Khan V 
(died 1907). 

Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad 
Khak V 
(born 1904). 


Haji Khan 
(born 1893). 


n 


Muhammad Abbas 
Ali Khan 
(born 1924). 


Muhammad Haran 
Rashid 
(horn 1924). 


Muhammad Ma’uum Muhammad 
Rashid Abdullah Khan 

(bom 1924). (died 1927). 


Area 

Population 

Bevenue 


16,434 square miles. 
984,612. 

Bs. 35,63,000. 
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TnoQ3?s. 

Indian State Forces : — 

(1) His Higlmess the Hawab of Bahawalp^ur’s 

Own Body Guard Lancers ... 96 

(2) 1st Bahawalpnr Infantry (Sadiq Battalion) ... 382 

^3) 2nd Bahawalpnr Infantry (Haroon Battalion) ... 361 


The Bahawalpnr State lies to the sonth-west of the Punjab and 
to the north-east of Sindh. It is bounded on the north by the Sntlej, 
on the west by tbe Indus and on the south by the States of Bikaner and 
Jaisalnier and die province of vSindh. Its extreme length is about 30() 
miles and mean breadth about 50 miles. 

The dominant race are the Daiidputras, to which tribe the ruling 
family belongs. They claim as their ancestor Abbas, the uncle of the 
Prophet, troin whon the present TsTawab is said to be the sixtieth in 
direci. descent. Tradition asserts that the childiren of Abbas emigrated, 
on the death of tbe last Khalifa, -via Ehorasan and Hakran to Eori- 
Bliakar in Sindh. The earliest records show them settled there and 
prosperous, having dug themselves canals from the Indus. Amir 
Channi Khan, thirty-sixth in descent from Abbas, had two sons, Baud 
Khan and Mehdi Khan. Prom the former sprung the line of Abbasi 
Daiidputras who founded the Bahawalpnr State, v^hile Kalhora, son of 
Mehdi Khan ivas the founder of the Kalhora clynasty of Sindhian 
kings. T]}e tj.tl 3 of FTawab was conferred on Sadiq Muhammad Khan I 
by the Emperor Kadir Shah in 1739, who also granted to him a large 
part of the territory now included in the Bahawaljiur State. But the 
State remained for many years a confederation of several petty princi- 
palities, each of whose rulers enjoyed administrative as well as pro- 
prietary rights, under the nominal suzerainty of the Nawab. Bahawal 
Khan II, grandson of Sadiq Muhammad Khan, was the first chief who 
succeeded in bringing the whole tribe under one hand. 

Notwithstanding a severe check received in 1788 from Timur Shah, 
the DiuTiiui King of Kabul, whose army occupied Bahawalpnr for a 
time, Bahawal Khan gradually consolidated his power and exercised 
sovereign rights for many years over portions of Multan and the neigh- 
houring districts. In 1802, with the permission of Shah Muhammad 
of Kabul, he started a mint at Bahawalpnr and struck coins bearing 
e name of the State. In the time of his successor, however, the 
power of the State gradually declined before the rising iniluence of 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh, and its territory was considerably diminished. 
Bahawal Khan III, who succeeded to the chiefship in 1826, took the 
only course that was possible to secure his dominions from the Sikhs, 
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/and obtained recognition of liis independence in a treaty made witli 
the British Government in 1833, thxis saving his country from the fate 
of Mnltan and other Muslim estates in the western Punjab. In 183S 
this same Bahawal J\.han loyally repaid our jirotection by services len- 
•dered to the army of occupation in Afghanistan; and he was rewarded 
with the grant of the districts of Sabzalkot and Bhang Bara. A fresh 
treaty wns made xvith him in this year, when he again came under the 
protection of the British Government, which recognised his position as 
an absolute iTiler. In 184S, he once more rendered valuable assistance 
in connection witij the Multan Bebellion, which led to the Second Sikh 
W ar. His army, co-operating with the irregular levies under Edw’ardes-, 
defeated the troops of Mul Etij and hemmed the rebels inside the w^alis 
of Multan until the arrival of the British under General Whish. These 
services secured him in reward a life-pension of Rs. 1,00,000 in addition 
to a Iximp sum of Es. 8,00,000 for the services of his troops. 

In 1850, JTaw^ab Bahaw^al Khan in-oi^osed to supersede his eldest son 
in favour of his ^on, vSaadat Xar Elian. To this Government made 
'no objection, holding that the matter was one entirely within the 
jSTawab’s own option. The heir-elect duly succeeded in 1862, hut was 
shortly afterwards ousted by the eldest son, Kawab Pateb Ivlian, who 
had a powerful backing amongst the minor Daudputra chiefs. Saadat 
Tar Khan appealed in vain to the Governor-General, who informed liim 
that the British Government was only bound to protect the actual chief 
against external enemies. Fateh Khan was thus duly recogmized as 
Kawab. His deposed brother was granted an asylum in British terri- 
tory, and an allowance of Es. 19,200 per annum was assigned for his 
maintenance ; he agreeing to relinquish for ever on his own part and 
that of his heirs all claims to the princijiality of Bahawalpur. But 
the promise was violated within the same year by the ex-Kawab, who 
w^as encouraged in his misconduct by ilie intriguing* Daudputra vSar- 
dars. They well remembered the ease with which they had carried out 
the late revolution, and hoped hy constant interference to lessen the 
authority of the ruling family, and thus increase their own power. 
On this occasion, however, thex" miscalculated the energies of the 
Supreme Government, Saadat Tar Khan was promptly confined in the 
Lahore fort, and half his allowances were stopped until such time as 
he should show himself worthy of enjo 3 ung them. He died in 1861, 
leaving no issue. 

In 1863, the Daiidputras organised an insurrection against the 
authority of the Kawab Bahawal Klian lY. The rebellion vras speedily 
-crushed; but it broke out again in the autumn of 1865, and also in 
-March of the following year, on each occasion without success. Just 
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after he liad crushed this last rising, the Nawab suddenly died, not 
T^dthout suspicion of foul pla5^ Further disorders followed, and H 
was finally decided to place the administration in British hands during 
the minority of Sadiq Muhammad Khan IV, then a minor, under the 
mother^s care. There appeared to be no other means of keeping the 
insubordinate Sardars in check, as they had come to believe their per- 
sonal interests would be better served by a practical dissolution of the- 
dynasty.. 

Accordingly, in July 1866, the management of the State was. 
assumed by the Commissioner of Multan, and shortly afterwards by a 
regular Political Agent, invested, under the general supervision of the- 
Punjab Government, with full powers for the reorganization and ad- 
ministration of the State. The principles laid down for this ofllcer^s 
guidance 'were to govern, as far as possible, through the local agency, 
and to organise affairs on such a basis that when the JSTawab reached 
the age of eighteen years the administration might be handed back to- 
him in a form likely to continue ejSScient in the hands of his own 
people. The State was in the last stage of exhaustion when Colonel 
Minchin took over the duties of Political Agent in 1867 ; and it is said. 
there were but two men of position and influence left in the country. 
The others had been either killed off or had died in exile, and their- 
families were in poverty owing’ to the confiscation of their estates. 
There was no executive staff worthy of the name, and no officials who- 
could be entrusted with positions of responsibility. The treasury was- 
empty; the salaries of the servants of all. grades were hopelessly in 
arrears ; the army was starving and mutinous ; the canals neglected and 
faJlling into decay; and a considerable portion of the proprietary body 
had abandoned their holdings, and were cultivating in the adjoining 
districts as yearly tenants. 

Affairs rapidly improved under British management, Ever^^ de- 
partment was thoroughly reorganized, and within a few years the State 
was once more in a flourishing condition. The I^awab attained his 
majority in November 1879, and he was duly invested with full powers- 
in the same year by the Eieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. His 
Honour took the ^ opportunity of noticing the improvement which good 
government had effected. The revenue, none of which could be col- 
lected in 1865, rose in the first year of settled administration to Es. 14 
lakhs, and at the time of the Nawab’s installation had reached Es. 20 
lakhs. Eoads, bridges, and public buildings had been constructed, 
the ancient canals had been enlarged and repaired, and new ones pro- 
jected and carried out, adding a quarter of a million of acres to the 
irrigated area. The Indus Valley railway, now a portion of the- 
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E orth-'VVestern system, tad also been ttrougli the State for a length 
of one hundred and fifty miles, constructed entirely at the cost of the 
Supreme Government. 

The Nawab Sadiq Muhammad Khan after his investiture carried 
on the administration, assisted by a council of experienced officials of 
his own State. Bahawalpur took an active share in the preparations 
for the Second ‘Afghan War, and especially in assisting the Quetta 
Column under Lieutenant-General Sir Donald Stewart. More than twenty 
thousand camels were made over to the transport department, in 
addition to large numbers of bullocks and ponies. Eive hundred men 
of the State infantry and one hundred sowars were stationed at Dera. 
Ghazi Khan, and did useful service in strengthening the frontier posts 
which were vacated by our regular regiments. The Nawab again made 
loyal offers of assistance in connection with the operations in Egypt 
and the Sudan ; and he joined with the other ruling chiefs of the Punj- 
ab in organising and equipping a special force, consisting at first of 
150 cavalry and 400 infantry, for employment beyond the limits of his 
State, whenever they may be required for Imperial Service. 

In recognition of these services the Ifawab received the Grand 
Cross of the Star of India on the occasion of Lord Bipon^s visit to the* 
State in 1880. He died in 1899 after a reign of twenty years, the^ 
latter years of which cannot be regarded as satisfactory. His extrava- 
gance starved the administration and he left a large amount of personal, 
debts. These were paid off during the administration of the State by 
Colonel L. J, H. Grey, O.S.I., who was appointed Superintendent 
during the minority of jSTawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan V. 

The latter was only sixteen years old when his father died. Hc' 
was invested with full powers by Lord Curzon in 1903, and in the same- 
year the State was added to the Pulkhian States Agency. He was in- 
vited by His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales at Lahore in 1906. 
During the short period of his reign the late Hawab proved himself an 
energetic and capable administrator, and his early death at Aden in 
February 1907, while returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca, was a great 
loss to the State. He was succeeded by his infant son, Sadiq Muhammad. 
Khan Y, who was born in 1904. A Council of Regency consisting of- 
five members was appointed on 26th July 1907, but in 1909 this num-^ 
her was reduced to four. 

The Khani^ur Chachran line of railway, the construction of which, 
at the expense of the Bahawalpur State had been sanctioned in 1909^ 
was completed in another two years and tlie line was opened in 1911^ 
The Bahawalnagar Bort Abbas Knt-Al-Imara railway has also been. 
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eonstrncted at tlae expense of the State. The JN'a'wab was present at 
the Imperial Coronation Dai-har held in Delhi in 1911. Major H. M. 
Mackenzie, I.M.S., acted as guardian to His Highness for some time 
frona that yeaa? onwards. In 1913, the Nawah went to. England for the 
benefit of his health, and retnrned to his State in the beginning of 1914 
to celebrate his birthday. He again left for England to spend there the 
summer of that year and returned in December 1914. His Highness 
-received his education at the Aitchison College, Lahore. 

On the outbreak of the War in 1914 the ruler was a minor bitt the 
State offered all their troops for service. Half of the escort of the 
Imperial Service Camel Corps was accepted and sent to Egypt, and 
later the other half was sent to Basra. The State contributed generous- 
ly to War funds and refused to accept reimbursement of the addi- 
tional expenditure amounting to Es. lakhs incurred on the main- 
tenance of its troojis on active service. 

In 1913 the State was removed from the Pliulkian States Agency 
and included in a newly established Babawalpiir Agency. But this 
Agency was abolished in 1921 on the establishment of the Pmijab States 
Agency, by which the State was placed in direct relations with the Gov- 
ernment of India through the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. His Highness was granted a commission as an honorary Lieu- 
tenant in the Indian arnij^ in 1921 and attached to the 21st King 
George’s Own Central India Horse. In 1922 he attended the meeting 
at Dellii on the oc('a.?ion of the visit of His Eoyal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, to whom he gave an ‘ At Home ’ later at Lahore., The Hawab 
had the honour of being attached as an honorary Aide-de-Camp to the 
suite of His Eoy.il Highness and was confeiTed upon the dignity of a 
Knight Commander of the Eoyal Victorian Order in this connection. 
Erom 1919 to 1923 His Highness received training in administration 
under Mr. E. C. Bolster*, I.C.S., and in the later 3 ’’ear he was 
appointed as the head of the Council of Eegency. He "vras in vested 
powers in Marcli 1924 1^3^ Plis Excellency^ the Viceroy. At 
the same time, he w'as ga;jetted as an honor aiw Captain and attached to 
the 2lst King George’s Own Central India Horse. His Highness’s son 
and heir •(Sahibzada Muhammad Ahbas Ali Klmn) was horn on the 22iid 
March 192*:i. The dignities of Knight Commander of the Star of India 
and Knight Grand Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire, were 
conferred on His Highness in 1929 and 1931, respectively. In the 
following year he was promoted to the rank of a Major. He paid several 
visits to England from 1924 to 1935. At its special Jubilee Convocation 
the Piinjah University conferred upon him the honorary degree of ETj.D. 
in 1933 and in the same year His Highness celebrated the 100th 
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anniversaiy of file signing* of the first treaty between the Hon'ble the 
East India Company and the Euler of Bahawalpur. In 1935 he went 
on :i pilgrimage to Hedjaz. 

The vState has joined as a partner with the Punjab and Bikaner* 
in the Sutlej Valley Project whereby the waters of the Sutlej river are 
being utilized to provide perennial and non-jjerennial irrigation to large 
areas. It is now estimated that an area of about 900,000 acres of 
waste land belonging to the State may eventuallj’ be brought under 
cultivation by this project. 

The Nawab ranks second among the ruling chiefs of the Punjab^ 
and is entitled to a salute of 17 guns and enjoys the status of being 
received and visited by His Excellency the Viceroy. He is a member- 
of the Chamber of the Princes. 
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maharaja sir 

RANBIR SINGH. RAJINDRA BAHADUR, G-CIE-, 
K.C.S.L, OF JIND. 


PHUL (died 1652). 


r 


Tiloka. 


1 


Hama, 
ancestor of 
the 

Patiala and 
Badhaur 
families. 


Raghu, 
ancestor 
of the 
Jiundan 
family. 


Chanu 


Jhandu. 


Takhlit 

Mai. 


L 


.J 


Ancestors of the Laudgarhia 
fami y. 


Gur^itta, ancestor 
of the Nabha 
family 
(died 1754). 


Sakhchain 
(died 1761). 


r 


Alam Singh 
(died 1764). 


Raja Gajpat 
Singh 
(died 1789), 

_ J 


Bulaki Singh 
from whom have 
descended the 
Bayalpiiria 
Sardars. 


Mahar Singh 
(died 1771). 


Raja Bhag Bhnp j^ngh 
Singh (died 1816). 
(died 1819). 


Hari Singh 
(died 1781). 


J 


L. 


r 


3 


Raja^ateh 
Singh 
(died 1822). 

Raja Sangat 
Singh 

.(died 1834). 


Partab 

Singh 

(died 1816). 


Mab^ab 

Singh 

(died 1816) . 


K^am Singh Basawa Singh 
(died ,1818). (died 1830)7 

(Ancestor of the 
present ruling 
family of Nabha.) 


Raja Sir 
Sarup Singh, 
G.C.S.I. 
(died 1864). 


Randhir Singh 
(died 1848). 


Raja Sir Raghbir Singh, 
G.O.S.I. 

(died 1889). 

. I 

Balbir Singh 
(died 1883). 

Mahabaja Sib 
Ranbib Singh; 
g.o.le., k:.o.s.i. 

(born 1879). 


Tikka Rajbir Singh 
(born 1918). 


Kanwar Jagatbir Singh 
(born 1926). ® 
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Area . - . - • . 1,293 square mil^ 

Population .. .. .. 324,676. 

lievenut: .. .. .. Ks. 24,00,000. 

Tjioops. 

Indian State Forces : — 

(i) Jind Body Guard ... ' 25 

(ii) Jind Infantry ... ... 656 

(in) Jind (2nd line) Iufantr 3 '- ... ... 177 

Tlie ruling family’’ of Jind lias a comuioii ancestor wrtli cliat of 
Patiala, in tlie celebrated Sidliii Jat, Pbnl, from whom so many of the' 
best house, s iii the Punjab have sprung. Eaja Gajpat Singh, founder 
of the Jind dynastj^, was a great-grandson of PhuL His daughter, Bibi 
Eaj Kaur, married Sardar Mahan Singh, Suilcarchakia, and became 
the mother of Maharaja Hanjit Singh of Hahore. Gajpat Singh took 
part ill the Sikh coalition of 1763, against Zain Ehan, Afghan Gov- 
ernor of Sirhind, and received a large tract of country as his share of 
the spoil, including the districts of Jind and Safaidon. His rebellion 
was condoned bj* the coui’t of Delhi, and he was aiipointed revenue farmer 
of the villages iu his iiossession. In 1767, his accounts were a lakli 
and a half in arrears, -and the local governor put pressure upon him' 
for settlement bj*^ sending him a prisoner to Delhi. He ultimately 
discharged the demand and was taken into favour, receiving 'the title 
of du a Boyal -fa-rman under the seal of the Emperor Shah Alam 
in 17.72. Prom this time Gajpat Singh assumed the style of an inde- 
pen^emt ipieinoe, and coined money in his own name. His position on 
the north-western corner of the Eolttak country made it easy for him 
to invade Gohaua and Hissar whenever the Mahrattas happened to have 
their hands full elsewhere ; and he and his son^ Bhag Singh, uJitimately 
farmed these territories as lessees of the Mahrattas, and held them until 
the beginning of the last centurv. Raja Bhag Singh, who succeeded 
on his father s death in 1786, shrewdljr held aloof from the combina- 
tion against the English, and when Scindia’s power was xiltimately 
broken and that chief was obliged, under tlie treaty of 30th December 
1803, to surrender his possessions west of the Jximna, Lord Lake re- 
warded Bhag Singh by confirming his title in the Gohana estates. He 
afterwards accompanied Tnrd Lake as far as the Beas in his pursuit of 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, and he was sent as an envoy to his nephew, the 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh, to dissuade him from assisting the fugitive 
Prince. The mission was successful. Holkar was compelled to leave 
the Punjab, and Bhag Singh received as Ids reward the -pargana of 
Bawana to the south-west of Panipat. 
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In 1806 Bhag Singh invited liis nephew, Maharaja Eanjit Singh, 
to assist him in settling certain disputes as to land that had arisen 
between the chiefs of Patiala, Nabha and Jind, Eanjit Singh advanced 
with a large force as far south as Thanesar, but did little to effect a 
settlement between the Phulkian chiefs. He, however, conferred on 
his uncle, Eajd Bhag Singh, a number of villages near Ludhiana, 
Jhandiala and J agraon taken from the Muslim Bajputs of Eaikot with 
a revenue of about Es. 23,000 a year. In 1807 Banjit Singh conferred 
more territory chiefly near Morinda in Sirhind of an annual value of 
Bs. 19,000 on his uncle. Baja Bhag Singh died in 1819 after ruling 
30 years, and was succeeded by his son, Fateh Singh, who died in 1822* 
His son, Sangat Singh, was a boy of only eleven years and during his 
minority the affairs of the State fell into the utmost confusion, lawless- 
ness and disorder prevailed and the chief was obliged for a period to 
desert his capital and make over the administration to foreign hands. 
Matters, however, mended after his death, in 1834. Sangat Singh had 
no son and the question of escheat arose in the absence of direct heirs, 
though the collateral claimants were many. Orders were finally passed, 
in 1837, in favour of Sarup Singh of Bazidpur, a third cousin of the 
deceased Baja, as the nearest male heir. But he was held to have no 
right to succeed to more territory than was possessed by his great-grand- 
father, Gajpat Singh, through whom he derived his title. This con- 
sisted of Jind proper and nine other parganas containing 322 villages, 
having a revenue of Bs. 2,36,000. Estates >delding Bs. 1,82,000 were 
resumed by the British Government as escheats including the acquisitions 
of Baja Bhag Singh in and near Ludhiana, Panipat, Hansi and Hissar. 
When Eaithal was resumed in 1843 the Mahalan Ghabdau pargana, 
wns giveii to Jind hi exchange for a part of Safaidon. 

Baja Sarup Singh’s behaviour during the Eirst Sikh War was 
satisfactory. His contingent served with the British troops, and every 
assistance was rendered in the matter of carriage and supplies. Later 
on a detachment of Jind troops accompanied an expedition to Kashmir 
where the Governor, Imam-ud-din Khan, was in revolt against Maha- 
raja Gulab Singb. Jind received in reward a grant of land of the' 
annual value of Bs. 3,000. To this another grant, yielding Bs. 1,000 
was shortly afterwards added in consideration of the abolition of hie 
State transit dues. In 1847, the Baja received a sanad, the British 
Government engaging never to demand from him or his successors- 
tribute or revenue, or commutation in lieu of troops; the Baja on his 
part promised to assist the Government with all his resources in case 
of war, to maintain the military roads, and to suppress Sati, slave deal- 
ing, and infauticide in his territories.* When the Second Sikh War 
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broke out in 1849, Raja Sarup Singli offered to lead his troops in person 
to join the British army at Lahore. He was warmly thanked for the 
offer and the loyalty which had prompted it, hut his services were 
declined as they were not needed. 

Eaja Sarup Singh’s loyalty was again conspicuous during the 
Mutiny. He occupied the cantonment of Karnal with 800 men, and 
held the ferry over the Jumna at Bhagpat, twenty miles north of Delhi, 
thus enabling the Meerut force to join Sir H. Barnard’s column. The 
Raja was personally engaged in the battle of Alipur on the Sth of June, 
and received the congratulations of the Commander-in-Chief, who pre- 
sented him with one of the captured guns. His contingent ultimately 
took a prominent part in the assault on Delhi, scaling the walls with 
the British troops, and losing many of their number in killed and 
wounded. Raja Sarup Singh was the only chief who was present in 
peison with the army at Delhi, and he was further active throughout 
in sending supplies to the besieging force and in keeping open the 
lines of communication and preserving order in the districts adjoining 
his State. After the fall of Delhi the Raja senb 200 men with Gene- 
ral Van Cortlandt to Hansi, 110 more with Colonel R. Lawrence to 
Jhajjar, while 250 remained to garrison Rohtak. The Governor-Gene- 
ral Van Cortlandt to Hansi, 110 more with Colonel R. Lawrence io 
port of the Eaja of Jind called for the marked thanks of the Govern- 
ment. These splendid services received a fitting rew’^ard in the bestowal 
upon him of the Dadri territory covering nearly 600 square miles, 
forfeited for disloyalty by the Hawab of Bahadurgarh. He was also 
given thirteen villages, assessed at Rs. 1,38,000, in the Ea;laran pargana 
close to Sangrur, where the Raja now has his capital, and a 
house at Delhi valued at Rs. 6,000, together with additional honorary 
titles, was conferred on him. His salute was raised to eleven guns,* and, 
like the other Phulkian chiefs, he received a sanctd granting* to him 
the power of adoption in case of failure of natural heirs, and legalizing 
the appointment of a successor by the two other Phulkian chiefs in the 
event of the Raja dying without nominating an heir. 

Raja Sarup Singh died in 1864. He is described as in person 
and presence eminently princely. The stalwart Sikh race could hardly 
show a taller or a stronger man. Clad in armour, as he loved to be, 
at the head of his troops, there was perhaps no other Prince in India 
who^ bore himself so gallantly and looked so true a soldier. The 
British Government has never had an ally more true in heart than 
Sarup Singh, who served it from affection and not froip. fear,”^ 


of tjie Punjab, page a74. 
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The Baja luul been nominated a Enight Grand Commander of the 
Star of India a iew months before his death. He was succeeded by his 
son^ Raghbir Singh, who was in every way worthy of his father. Im- 
mediately after his installation he was called upon to put down a serious 
insurrection in the newly-acquired territory of Dadri. The people ob- 
„jected to the new revenue assessment which, though based upon the 
English system, was much heavier than that prevailing in the neigh- 
bouring British districts. Eifty villages broke into open revolt, the 
j)olice station of Badrah was seized, and rude entrenchments were 
thrown up outside some of the villages, while the semi-civilized tribes 
of Bikaner and Sheikhawnti were invited to help, on promise of plunder 
^and pay. Baja Raghbir Singh lost no time in hurrying to the scene of 
the disturbance with about two thousand men of all arms. The vil- 
lage of Charki, ■where the ringleaders of the rebellion had entrenched 
themselves, was carried by assault, two other -villages were treated in 
like manner and within six weeks of the outbreak the country was again 
perfectly quiet. 

Raja Raghbir Singh rendered xDrompt assistance to the British 
Government on the occasion of the Eui a rising in 18Y2. In 1876 Raja 
Ragh.bir Singb was made a Eniglit Grand Commander of tbe Star of 
India and in the following year he received the honourable title of 
“ Councillor of the Empress ” and two gpans were added to his salute as 
•a personal distinction. He gave further proof of his loyailty when the 
Second IA.fghan War broke out in 1878 by furnishing a contingent of 
700 troops for service in the field. These troops were employed in the 
Kurram Valley and aided the British army in holding the posts beyond 
our border. The honorary title of Eaja-i-Eajgan was conferred on the 
Raja of Jind in perpetuity, and the. officers of the contingent were 
suitably rewarded. 

Raghbir Singh was a most able and enlightened ruler, and inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to promote the prosperity of his people. He was 
especially interested in the development of local arts and industries 
which he did much to encourage. He died in 1887 while still in the prime 
-of life. His only son, Balhir Singh, had predeceased him, and he was 
succeeded by his grandson, Ranhir Singh, the present ritler, who was 
horn in 1879. A Council of Regency was appointed to carry on the 
administration of the State during the minority of the young Raja, 
-who was given full powers in November 1899. The Jind Imperial Ser- 
vice Infantry served in the Tirah Expedition in 1897-98. 

The Ludhiana Hhuri- Jakhal line of railway constructed at the 
■expense of the Jind and Malerkotla States was opened for traffic in. 
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1901. Earlier tlie Jind-Panipat Eailway, tie construction of wHch; 
was commenced in 1913 was financed by tie Jind State. His Higi- 
ness W!)s invited to meet His Eoyal Higiness tie Prince of Wales at 
Laiore in 1905. He was appointed a Knigit Commander of tie Order 
of tie Star of India in 1909, and a Knigit Grand Commander of tie- 
Order of tie Indian Empire in 1916. Tie title of Maiaraja was con- 
ferred upon iim as an iereditary distinction at tie Imperial Coronation. 
Darbar at Delia in 1911. 

On tie outbreak of tie War in 1914 tie Maiaraja placed all tie-- 
resources of iis State at tie disposal of tie Government. Over 8,000- 
men belonging to the State togetier witi tie Jind Imperial Service 
Infantry served during tiat campaign. Tiey rendered excellent ser- 
vice in East Africa wiere it remained for 3| years. Besides His Higi- 
ness contributed generously to War funds and to various movements, 
wiich aimed at alleviating distress caused by tie War. He also sacri- 
ficed his claim to tie extra expenditure amounting to Es. 4,89,630 in- 
curred by tie Darbar on tieir troops wiile on active service. Eor all 
these services tie permanent salute of tie Maiaraja was raised from. 
11 to 13 guns and tie title of RdjendTQ, BAhoduT was conferred upon him 
as an iereditary distinction in J anuary 1918, -wien ie was also gazetted 
an honorary Lieutenant-Colonel and gi’anted a personal salute of 15 
guns. A permanent local salute of 15 guns was granted to iim in. 

January 1921, while ie was promoted to tie rank of a Colonel in Januarv 
1926. 

The State was in political relations witi the Punjab Government, 
through tie Political Agency, Pulkiian States, until tie establish- 
ment of tie Punjab States Agency in 1921. In tie latter year it was- 
placed in direct relations witi tie Government of India through tie- 
Agent to tie Governor-General, Punjab States. Tie Maiaraja of Jind. 
ranks third in tie or-der of precedence in tie Punjab; and ie is a mem- 
ber of the^ Chamber of Princes and is entitled to be received and visited 

by tie Viceroy. He has a son and heir who was bom on tie 25ti. 
September 1918. 
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3US HIGHNESS RAJA-I-RAJGAN MAHARAJA PARTAP SINGH 

BAHADUR OF NABHA- 


PHUL 
(died 1662). 


TiJol 


iloka 

(died^ieST), 


Gurdi^ta 


Five other sorus. 


(died 1764). 

Suratya 
(died n52). 


SukhcLain 
(died 1751). 

1 

Baja Gajpat 
Singh of Jind 
(died 1789), 


Kapur ^Singh 
(died 1766). 


Hamir Singh 
(died 1783). 

Baja Jaswant Singh 
(aied 1840). 

J 


“Banjit Singh 
(died 1832). 


Baja Davendra 
Singh 
(died 1866). 


Baja Bharpup Singh 
(died 1863). 


Baja Bhagwan Singh 
(died 1871). 


IRaja Bhag Singh 
of Jind 
(died 1819). 

Baja Fateh Singh 
of Jind 
(died 1822). 

3aja Sangat Singh 
of Jind 
(died 1834). 


Bhup Singh 
(died 1815). 


Karam Singh 
(died 1818) 
(from whom is des- 
cended the present 
Baja of Jind). 


Basawa Singh 
(died 1830). 


‘Sukha^ingh 
.(died 1852). 


r 


Bhagwan Singh 
(died 1852). 

Three generations. 


Samam Singh 
(died 1856). 


Baja Sir Bara Singhj G.C.S.I.^ 
G.C.I.E. (died 1911). 

Maharaja Bipndaman Singh 
(severed connection with 
the State from 9th July, 
1923) (born 1883). 

Maharaji. Pabtap Sikgh 
BABA m;B(bom 1919). 
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Area . • ^ . . 947 square miles* 

Population .. .. .. 2,87,674. 

Bevenue .. .. .. fis. 28,26,000. 

Tboops. 

I. Indian State Forces : — 

Nabha Atal Infantry ... ... ... 482 

II. Other Military Forces : — 

Artillery ... ... ... ... 4 

The rilling family is of the same stock as those of Patiala and 
Jind, being Sidhn Jat Sikhs, descendants of the illustrious Phul. The- 
foundations of the house were laid by Hamir Singh who added con- 
siderably to the estates of Kapurgarh and Sangrur, which he had in- 
herited from his ancestor, Tiloka. Hamir Singh founded the town of 
Nabha in 1755, and in 1763 haying joined Eaja Ala Singh of Patialla 
and other Sikh chiefs in the great battle of Sirhind, when Zain Khan, 
the Muslim Governor, was slain, he obtained the yargcma of Amloh 
as his share of the spoil. Thereafter Hamir Singh struck coin in his- 
own name and exercised all the powers of an independent ruler, In- 
1774 Eaja Gajpat Singh of Jind invaded Nabha territory, took Hamir 
Singh prisoner by treachery and captured the town of Sangrur, now the 
capital of Jind. 

Ou Hatmr Singh’s death in 1788, his son, Jaswant Singh, succeeded 
him under the guardianship of his step-mother, Eani Desii. This lady- 
held her own bravely against Jind with the assistance of her son-in-law, 
Sardar Sahio Singh Ehangi of Gujrat, and succeeded in recovering- 
most of the territory that had been seized by Gajpat Singh, After her- 
death in 1790 the relations between the Jind and Nabha States improved,, 
and both united against a common enemy in the person of George' 
Thomas, the English adventurer who ruled the country about BtansL 
and Hissar. On the expulsion of Thomas by the Mahratta army under' 
Genei.il Perron, the Sikh states consented to pay tribute to the Mali— 
rattas, the share due from Nabha being fixed at Es. 9,510 per annum, 

Eaja Jaswant Singh sided with the British in the Mahratta wars,, 
and when Holkar was advancing on Lahore and halted at Nabha, re- 
fused to assist him^ In return he was assured by Lord Lake that so- 
long as his disposition towards the British remained unchanged his- 
possessions would not be curtailed, nor any demand made on him for- 
tribute. He was formally taken under the protection of the British, 
in May 1809 with the other Cis-Sutlej chiefs. The revenues of Nabha 
in those days barely reached one and a hallf lakhs. The Eaja always- 
proved a faithful ally of the British, and aided the British without 
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stint wlien Ms assistance Tvas required. He furnished supplies for 
Ochterlony’s Gurgha campaign in the Simla hills and also helped in 
the Bikaner affair of 1818. At the time of the Kabul campaign of 
1838 he offered the services of his troops to the Governor-General and 
advanced six lakhs of rupees towards the expenses of the expedition. 

Baja Jaswant Singh was succeeded in 1840 by his sou, Davendra 
Singh, who unfortunately for the State was ruler during the First Sikh 
War, In consequence of his conduct at that titiie, nearly one-fourth 
of his possessions were confiscated, and he was removed from his State 
at the end of the campaign; the succession passing to his eldest son, 
Bharpur Singh, then a boy of seven years. The ex-Eaja died at Lahore 
in 1865. 

Eaja Bharpur Singh attained his majority a few months after the 
outbreak of the Mutiny. He acted throughout with exemplary loyalty,, 
performing services not less distinguished than those of the other chiefs- 
of the Punjab. He held charge of the station of Ludhiana- and of the- 
neighbouring Sutlej ferries at the commencement of the outbreak, and 
a Habha detachment of 300 men took the place of the Nasiri battalion 
which had been detailed to escort a siege train from Phillaur to Delhi, 
but had refused to march. Another detachment of 150 Nabha troops 
assisted the British Deputy Commissioner in opposing the Jullundur 
mutineers at Phillaur and prevented their crossing the river. The- 
Eaja also despatched a small contingent to Delhi, which did good 
service at the siege. He further recruited many soldiers from amongst 
his own subjects, furnished supplies and carriage, arrested mutineers, 
and performed every service required of him with the utmost loyalty 
and good-will. His services were rewarded with the grant of the 
divisions of Bawal and Kanti, assessed at over a lakh of rupees, in 
the confiscated territory of Jhajjar, on condition of military and poli- 
tica;l service in times of general danger and disturbance. Like the 
other Phulkian chiefs he was also formally granted the power of life 
and death over his subjects, the right of adoption, and the promise of 
non-interference by the British in the internal affairs of his State. 
The Eaja was subsequently allowed to purchase a portion of the Kanaud 
snb-division of Jhajjar, in liquidation of a loan made by him to the 
Government. He was an enlightened prince who devoted all his 
energies to the well-being of his people and a career of the highest 
promise was cut short by his early death in 1863. The chief ship then 
devolved upou his brother, Bhagwan Singh, who, Under the rules in 
force, was requited to pay a succession n<izrana^ he being neither a 
'direct heir nor an adopted son of the' late' Eaja. He died in 1871 leaving 
no "Ons, and there was no near relative who could claim the chief ship. 
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Ity therefore, became necessary to elect a successor under the terms of 
the sanad of 1860, granted to the Phulkian States, which provided that 
in the event of failure of male issue an heir should be selected from 
amongst the members of the Phulkian family by the two remaining 
chiefs and by a representative of the British Government acting jointly. 
The choice fell upon Sardar Hira Singh, head of the Badrukhan house, 
and second cousin of Baja Raghbir Singh of Jind; and the appoint- 
ment was confirmed and recognised by the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State for India. Raja Hira Singh was installed on the 10th August 
1871, by the Commissioner of Delhi representing the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. 

He governed his State with great energy and ability, while he gave 
repeated proofs of his unswerving loj^alty and friendship to the 
sovereign. In 1872, when trouble was raised by the Kukas, he at once 
despatched a force to q^uell the disturbance at the request of the Deputy 
Commissioner, and the Governor-General expressed his entire satisfac- 
tion at the conduct of the Habha troops. Raja Hira Singh also sent 
a force of two guns, 200 cavalry and 500 infantry for service on the 
frontier during the Afghan War of 1879-80, and these troops did excel- 
lent service in the Kurram Valley throughout the first phase of the 
campaign. In recognition of this the Grand Cross of the Star of India 
was conferred on the Raja in 1879, and in 1893 he was given the title 
of Maja'-i-Eajgan. His salute was raised to 13 guns as a personal dis- 
tinction in 1887 and to 16 guns in 1898. At the Delhi Coronation 
Darbar in January 1903, he was invested with the Grand Cross of the 
Indian Empire and was also appointed honorary Colonel of the 14th 
Sikhs. 

His Highness was invited to meet His Royal Highness the Prince 
of "Wales at Xfahore in .November 1905, and he was present at the 
Chapter of Indian Orders held at Agra on the occasion of the Amir's 
visit in January 1907. He was invited to the Coi'onation Darbar held 
at Delhi in 1911, but owing to illness, which ended in his death, was 
unable to do more than attend the private reception of His Imperial 
Majesty. The title of Maharaja was conferred upon him as a hereditary 
distinction on the day of the Darbar. 

Th(} Ra.ia a only son and heir, Tikka Sahib Ripudaman Singh, was 
for two years an additional member of the Governor-GeneraPs Legisla- 
tive Council. He went to England in 1910, and was in Erance at the 
time of the death of his father and returned to India soon afterwards 
and he was formally installed on the gaddi by the Political Agent in 
December 1912. He was present at the State entry of the Viceroy into 
Delhi at just about the same time. 
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On the outbreak of the War in 1914, Maharaja Eipudaman Singh 
offered his Imperial Service Troops, but as they were reported not fit 
for active service, the offer had to be declined by Government. In 
1917-18 His Highness made contributions to various War funds and also 
gave special donation of 3 lakhs of rupees towards the expenses of the 
•expeditionary forces and lakhs for the construction of additional 
-aeroplanes for the defence of London, In 1921 the permanent salute of 
the State was raised to 13 guns and a local salute of 15 gnus was also 
granted to His Highness. The State remained in political relaiiuiis 
with the Punjab Government until 1921 when it was placed in direct 
relations with the Government of India through the Agent to the 
•Governor-General, Punjab States. 

In 1923 the Government of India appointed a special Commissioner 
to enquire into certain disputes between the Patiala and Nabha States. 
-As a result of the Commissioner’s findings Maharaja Eipudaman Singh 
-agreed to sever his connection with the administration of the State 
upon certain conditions. This offer the Government of India accepted, 
and the Maharaja accordingly left Habha on 9th July 1923. The 
administration of the State was entrusted to an administrator appointed 
by the Government of India. In 1928, owing to the proved disloyalty 
■of Maharaja Eipudaman Singh, the Government of India decided to 
Jeprive him of his titles and privileges, to reduce liis allowance, and 
to detain him in Kodaikanal in the Madras Presidency. The present 
ruler, Mahara.ia Partap Singh, who was bom in 1919, succeeded him. 
A CoTmcil of Eegency consisting of a President and three members 
was appointed to ac’j during his minority. 

Maharaja Partap Singh paid a visit to England in 1932 and towards 
the end of that year finally left the Woodstock College, Mussoorie and 
-received further tuition from Mr, A. G. Hix, I.E.S. He proceeded 
again to England in 1934, being admitted into Badingham College near 
Leatherhead, where he still is. Mr. J. Kelly, the late Principal of the 
-Aitchison CoMege, Lahore, is acting as his tutor there. 

Hahha ranks 4th among the States in the Pimjab. The ruler of 
-Jind enjoys precedence over Habha on public occasions, but a return 
wisit by the Viceroy to Habha precedes such a visit to Jind. 
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COLONEL HIS HIGHNESS EAJA-I-RAJGAN MAHAR-MA SIK 
JAGATJIT SINGH, BAHADUR, C.C S.I., G.C IE-. G.B E., OF 
^ KAPURTHALA. 


SABHU SINGH. 
Gopal Singh. 
Dew a Singh. 


Onrbakhsh Singh. 

Kirpal Singh. 

Dadha Singh. 

Sardar lihag Singh 
(died 1801 ). 

Sardar Fateh Singh 
(died 1836). 


r 

Dal Singh. 
Mahar kingh. 


Sardar Singh. 


p^ii 


Mana Singh. 


2ir 


Badar Singh, 
(died 1723), 

Sardar Jassa Singh . 
(died 1783). 


Raja Nilfal Singh 
(died 1^62). 


Lar 


n^hir 


“*1 


Sardar Am, 
Singh 
(died 1841). 


Raja Ran 

G.O.S.I. 

(died 1870). 


Singh, 


Sardar Bahadur 
Kanwar Bikrama 
Singh, C.S.I. 
(died 1887). 


1 X. 

Kanwar Suche 
Singh 

(died 1901). 


.r 


Sardar Part ap Singh, 
C.S.I. 

(died iQll). 


The Hon’hle Raja 

1 Charanjit Singh 

Baja Sir Daljit (born 1883), 
Singh 1 

(horn 1879). Two generations. 


Jasjit Singh 
(bom 1893). 

L 


Madanjit singh 
(born 1898). 


Frith vijit Singh 
(born 1912 ). 


I 

Manjit Singh 
(horn I 9 I 8 ). 


Ran jit Singh 
(born 1922 ). 


Raja Kharak Singh (died 1877). 

I 

maharaja Jag at jit Singh, 
G.O.S.I., G.O.I.E. G.B.E., 
(born 1872). 


Raja Sir Harnam 
Singh, K.C.I.B, 
ed 1930). 


r I 

Tikka Baj Maharaj 

Paramjit Kumar 

Singh Mahajit Singh 
(born 1892). (died 1932). 


KanWar 
Raghhir 
Singh, 
O.B E. 


Maharaj 

Kumar 

Amarjit Singh 
(born 189.3). 

r — 


I . 
Maharaj 
Kumar 

Karamjit Singh 
(born 18 9 6). 


'I 

Maharaj 
Kumar 
Ajit Singh 
(born 1907). 


Kanwar Kanwar Sir Kanwar Kanwar TheHon’ble Kaiwat 
Rajendra Maharaj ShamBher Indarjit Kanwar JaBDir 

Singh Singh, Singh Singh Dalip Singh Singh 

(died O.I.JE. (horn 1879). (died 1014). (hora (hornl889i. 


(born 1876) 1883). (born 1878) 


1886). 
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Area 

. . 599 square miles. 

Population . , 

. . 316,767. 

Eevenue 

• . . . Bs. 36,00,000 (including 


Oudh Estates). 


Tboops. 


I. Indian States Forces ; — 

{%) KapurthaJla Jagatjit Infantry ... ... 535 

(ii) Kapnrtliala Body Guard ... ... 17 

(ni) Kapurtliala Paramjit Infantry ... .. 163 

II. Other Military Forces: — 

Cyclists ... ... ... ... 9 

Eapurtliala proper runs in a narrow strip along tlie left bank of tbe 
'..Beas to its junction witb tlie Sutlej ; there is also an outlying portion, 
-Phagwara, on the railway between Jiillundur and Phillaur, besides 
the paryaoia of Bunga, consisting of twenty-four villages situated west 
oi Hoshiarpur. The State is also owner of a few villages in the Am- 
ritsar and Lahore districts. To these must be added the Eaja^s 
property in the United Provinces. This consists of the Bhogpur estate 
in the Bijnaur district, and four estates in Oudh, namely, Biindi and 

- Akauna in the Bharaich district, Bhitauli in Bara Banki, and Dohrera 
in Kheri. The latter was purchased by Raja Kharak Singh in 1871, 
but Bhndi, Bhitauli and Akauna were presented to the State by the 
British Government in the time of Raja Randhir Singh, in recognition 
of his valuable services during the Mutiny. The estates in Oudh extend 

- over an area of more than 700 square miles, throughout which the Raja 
enjoys taalvqdaH rights, with the papulation of about 300,000. 

The town of Eapurthala is said to have been founded by Rana 
Kapur, a Rajput immigrant from Jaisalmer, through whom the 
Ahluwalia family claim a connection with the ruling Rajput house of 
-Jaisalmer. Rana Kapur was a mythical personage, but the relation- 
ship has again been reasserted, and the present chief has contracted 
a marriage with a Rajput lady of Kangra. The original ancestor, 
Sadhu Singh, was an enterprising zamindar who, about three hundred 
years ago, founded four villages in the vicinity of Lahore, which are 
-still held in proprietary right hy Ms representative. One of them, 
AMu, caused the family to be known by the distinguishing name of 
-Ahluwalia. 

Sardar Jassa Singh was the real founder of the famil^?^. He was a 
-of the troubled times in which he lived to annex territory on a large 
-scale and make himself by his intelligence and bravery the leading 
^isontemporary of TSTadir Shah and of Ahmad Shah, and took advantage 
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SitK of Ms day. He was constantly at feud vritli the local Muslim- 
governors of Lahore^ and he was usuallj- victorious, even when en-- 
countaro'l in the open field. In 1748 he attacked and killed Salabat 
Khan, governor of Amritsar, seizing a large portion of the district;- 
and five years later he extended his conquest to the edge of the Beas, 
defeating Adina Beg, governor of the Julluiidiir Doah, and taking - 
possession of the Fatehabad 'pargana which is still held in the family. 
He next captured Sirhind and Dayalpin*, south of the Sutlei, giving a 
half-share in the latter to the Sodbis of Kartarpur; and marched thence-' 
to Ferozepore, and seized the pmgana^ of Dogaran and Makhu, which 
w^ere held by the Ahluwalia chiefs until after the Sutlej campaign. 
Hoshiarpiir, Bhairog and JSTarayangarh fell to his sword in the same' 
year; and Eai Ibrahim, then the Muslim chief of Kapurthala, only 
saved himself from destruction by becoming a feudatory of the success- 
hil Sikh. He then marched south of Lahore to Jhang, and tried issues - 
with the Sial Sardar, Inayatullah; hut here success deserted him, and 
he had to return without having done much harm. He failed also in 
an expedition to Gujranwala against Charat Singh Sukarchakia, grand- - 
father of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, who beat him back upon Lahore with- 
the loss of his guns and his baggage. 

Sardar Jassa Singh was undoubtedly the foremost amongst the- 
Sikhs north of the Sutlej in the middle of ihe eighteenth century, and 
the equal of any chief south of that river. This position he maintained 
throughout his life, though his fortunes were constantly changing^ 
and he was more than once on the verge of losing all he had acquired. 
Thus he was engaged on one occasion foraging south of the Jumna,, 
when he was recalled to the Punjab by the retuim of Ahmad Shah from 
Kabul, for the special purpose of administering punishment to the - 
lawless Sikhs. The fight took place near Barnala on the Sutlej, and. 
the King gained a brilliant victory. The Sikhs were again badly beaten 
a few' months later near Sirhind ; and Jassa Singh and his brother cMefs 
found themselves obliged to seek refuge in the Kangra hills. They^ 
however, had their revenge shortly after in the capture and plunder of 
the strongly fortified town of Kasur. Thence, under the leadership, as - 
usual, of the brave Jassa Singh, they proceeded once more to the old 
battle-groimd of Sirhind, a well-gnawed bone of contention between 
the Sikhs and the Muslims. Zain Khan^ the governor, and almost all 
his men were slain, and the place thoroughly plundered by the victor- 
ious soldiers of the Khalsa. Jassa Singh returned to Amritsar when 
the work was over, and, as a thank-offering, made a large contribution 
towards the rebuilding of the Sikh Temple which Ahmad Shah had:' 
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blown np and constructed tbe Aliluwalia Bazar, wliicL. is to this day an 
architectural ornament in the sacred city. 

Jassa Singh w^as respected as much for his saintly and orthodox 
‘ qualities as for his military abilities, which were no doubt most marked. 

. Eaja Amar Singh of Patiala and other chiefs of renown were proud 
to accept the paMd or Sikh baptism from his hand; and no matters oi 
-religious importance came up for discussion concerning which his ad- 
vice was not asked and generally followed. In short, he did more than 
- any contemporary Sikh to consolidate the power of the Khalsa ; and his 
death was a calamity which might have seriously affected the future 
of the new faith had not the gap been speedily filled by a leader stilJ 
more able, though not more brave and beloved, the redoubtable Maha- 
raja Eaiijit Singh. Of the two men, it may be said that Jassa Singh 
was a Sikh by honest conviction, while Eanjit Singh supported the 
movement, because it was politically advantageous to do so. 

Th(3 Ahluwalia chiefship passed to Jassa Singh^s second cousin, 
Bhag Singh, a man of very slight calibre. He did little to improve 
the fortunes of the family, and died at Kapurthala in 1801, after ruling 
for eighteen years. His son, Pateh Singh, was in the beginning a fast 
friend of his ally and equal the Maharaja Banjit Singh; but he was 
rapidly outstripped in the race for power, and in the end found him- 
-self in the position of a feudatory of the Lahore Government. Fateh 
Singh was at Amritsar with Banjit Singh when the Mahratta chieE, 
Jaswant Eao Holkar, was driven north of the Sutlej by Lord Lake’s 
pursuing army; and it was on his advice that the Maharaja was dis- 
suaded from giving offence to the British by lending countenance to 
the fugitive prince, Fateh Singh and the Maharaja jointly signed the 
first treaty, dated 1st January 1806, entered into by the British Gov- 
ernment with the rulers of the Trans-Sutlej. Thereunder the English 
ugreed never to enter the territories of the said chieftains,” nor to 
form any plans for the seizure or sequestration of their possessions or 
property as long as they abstained from holding any friendly connec- 
tion with their enemies and from committing any act of hostility against 
the British Government, In this treaty both Eanjit Singh and Fateh 
Singh were styled Sardars. But they were never afterwards regarded 
as equals. Fateh Singh was of a weak, yielding nature, and shrank 
from asserting his own dignity. He thus fell by degrees under the 
powerful spell of the Maharaja, who finally treated him as a mere 
vassal, commanding his services on every military adventure, and in- 
sisting upon his constant attendance at Lahore. Matters at length be- 
came intolerable even to the amiable Fateh Singh, and in 1825 he fled 
across the Sutlej and took refuge at Jagraon, then under British pro- 
tection, abandoning his estates in both the Doabs to the Maharaja. There 
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"was no real cause for tliis rash step on the part of the Sardar, vhose fears 
were apparenldy worked upon hj the sudden advance of some of Eanjit 
Singh^s regiments towards his border; and the Maharaja was probably 
surprised and annoyed when he found his old friend had been driven 
into the arms of the English, whose settlements close to his Sutlej 
boundary had for some years caused him genuine concern. But the 
Sardar had been so harried by Itanjit Singh’s imperious ways that he 
felt he must at all hazards secure a guarantee of his possessions Trans- 
Sutlej, such as had been accorded by the British to the Phulkian chiefs 
lower down. This was, however, impossible, without coming to an 
open rupture with the Maharaja, and all that could be done was to take 
his Cis-Sutlej estates under British protection and bring about friendly 
reconciliation between the chiefs, which resulted in the restoration to 
the fugitive of all he had abandoned. This Cis-Sutlej territory was 
:in any case secured to Fateh Singh under the general agreement of 
1809. 

Sardar Fateh Singh died in 1837, and was succeeded by his son, 
Nihal Singh, in whose time occurred events of vital import to 
Kapurthala. The early part of his rule was disturbed by constant 
quarrels with his brother, Amar Singh, who was encouraged by the 
-Maharaja of Lahore and his unscrupulous minister, Eaja Dhian Singh, 
i;o put himself forward as the rightful heir. Amar Singh was his 
brother’s bitter enemy till his accidental death by drowning in the 
Eavi river in 1841. Then came a season of sore trial to Nihal Singh 
in the outbreak of the war on the Sutlej in 1845. He wavered to the 
last, withholding assistance from the British when it would have been 
of the utmost value. His troops actually fought against the British, 
under their commander, Haider Ali, both at Aliwal and Budhowal; 
but for this hostile act the Sardar was not personally responsible, inas- 
much as the soldiers broke away from his control, and murdered the 
Wazir who attempted to restrain them. His conduct generally was, how- 
ever, condemned as weak and vacillating ; for as a protected Ois-Sutlej 
feudatory he was bound to place all his resources at the dispo- 5 al of 
the British Grovernment, and in this he failed. At the end of the war 
the Sardar was confirmed in possession of his territories in the Jullun- 
dur Doab estimated at Es. 6,77,763 per annum, conditionally on his 
paying to the British Government a commutation in cash of the service 
'engagements by which he had previously been bound to the Govern- 
ment of Lahore; but his estates south of the Sutlej, yielding a revenue 
of Es. 5,65,000 were declared an escheat to the British Government on 
account of his having failed to act up to his obligations under the 
treaty of 1809. 
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TLe commutatioiL for military services in tLe Julliindur Doab was-^ 
fixed at Es. 1,38^000, but subsequently a reduction of Es. 7,000 
made on account of tbe Wiirmahal jagir^ wHcb was included in the^ 
Kapurtiiala territory at tbe time of calculating Tvazarana due by tbe Baja, 
but was afterwards dedlared to be distinct therefrom. Tlie Bari Doab* 
estates, estimated to yield Es. 25,270, but subsequently assessed at 
Bs. 16,742 were released to Sardar Nihal Singh on a life tenure, and" 
subject to British jurisdiction. 

The punishment inflicted after the First Sikh War was not with- 
out its effect on Sardar hTihal Singh. In the Second Sikh War he did 
all in his power to retrieve his name, furnishing carriage and supplies,, 
and proving himself a loyal and active ally; and at the close of tha 
campaign he was honoured with a visit from the Governor-Greneral^ 
Lord Dalhousie, who created him a Eaja in acknowledgment of his. 
valuable services. He died in 1852. Eaja Eandhir Singh, who fol- 
lowed him, had the gentle and generous nature of his father, and in 
addition a vigour and energy of purpose which secured him a high place- 
amongst the many good men who were on the British side in 1857. On 
the first news of the outbreak of the Mutiny the Eaja, with his younger 
brother, Eanwar Bikrama Singh, marched into Jullundur at the head of" 
his men and helped to hold the Doab, almost denuded of troops until 
the fall of Delhi. The political effect of this active loyalty on the part 
of +he leading Sikh chief north of the Sutlej was of the utmost value;, 
and the Eaja^s able assistance was promptly acknowledged by the- 
bestowal upon him of the title of Eaja^i-Rajgan. The Government of. 
India also remitted a yearns tribute and permanently reduced tha 
tribute by Es. 25,000. The Eaja, however, requested that the heredi- 
tary jagi-r in the Baii Doab which had been resumed on the death of- 
Eaja Nihal Singh in 1852, though of less present value, might ba 
restored to him in lieu of the remission of tribute. This request was- 
suhsequetitly complied with in 1860 and the jagir was released to tha 
Eaja in perpetuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining in tha 
hands of the British authorities. The tribute payable by the Eaja ac- 
cordingly stood at its former amount, Es. 1,31,000. 

In 1858, the Punjab continuing quiet Eaja Eandhir Singh was' 
permitted to lead a contingent of Ms soldiers to Oudh and take part ifib 
the pacification of the disturbed districts. He with his brother re- 
mained in the field for ten months, and was engaged with the enemy in* 
six general actions. He is said to have avoided neither fatigue nor^ 
danger, remaining constantly at the head of his men, who fought ak 
all times with conspicuous bravery, and earned for themselves the high-* 
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est characters for discipline and soldierly behaviour. For these great' 
services the Eaja vas rewarded with a grant on istamaran tenure of 
the two confiscated estates of Bimdi and Bhitanli in the Bharaich and 
Bara Banki districts, yielding a rental of Es. 4,35,000. To his brother/ 
Kanwar Bikrama Singh, who had accompanied the Baja to Oudh, and 
behaved throughout the campaign with great gallantry, was given a 
portion of the Akaima estate in Bharaich, yielding Es. 45,000 a year. 
This property w'as subsequently taken over by the Eaja in 1869, under 
an arbitration order of Sir Henry Davies, then Chief Commissioner in 
Oudh, Kanwar Bikrama Singh receiving instead lands in Bareilly and 
Lakhimpur of the value of Es. 5,50,000 paid for by the Kapurthala. 
State. In 1881 the GoTernor-General decided that these estates should 
be held bv Kanwar Bikrama Singh and his descendants in perpetuity.. 
Subsequently an act to this effect was passed by the Legislative Coun-^ 
cil, known as the Bikrama Singh Estate Act (X of 1883). 

Eaja Eandhir Singh was harassed for many years by a painful 
dispute with his younger brothers, Kanwar Bikrama Singh and Suchet 
Singh, regarding the interpretation of a will made in their favour by 
Eaja Nihal Singh. It is only necessary here to state that the matter was 
finally settled in 1869 by the Secretary of State for India, and that 
his orders were executed by giving to each of the younger brothers a 
life allowance of Es. 60,000. It was at the same time laid down that 
a suitable provision should be made for their children on the death of 
the brothers. 

The last and most highly prized privilege conferred upon Eaja 
Eandhir Singh for his Mutiny services was that of adoption, granted 
under a sanod of Lord Canning, dated 31st March 1862. In 1864, the 
Eaja received the Insignia, of the Grand Command ership in the Order 
of the Star of India, in public Darbar, at the hands of Lord Laworence, 
who warmly complimented the gallant chief upon his well deserved 
honour. The Eaja had for years been desirous of visiting Eng'land to 
assui-e Her Majesty of his devotions to Her Crowm and person. He had 
arranged to leave India early in 1870, and he persisted in carrying 
out this intention, although suffering at the time from severe illness. 
But he had only proceeded as far as Aden when death overtook him. 
His remains were brought back to India, and cremated at Kasik, on the 
hanks of the Godaveri, where a handsome monument marks the resting 
place of his ashes. 

His son, Kharak Singh, reigned for seven years. Kothing worthy 
of record happened in his time. A few years before his death the 
Eaja exhibited symptoms of mental weakness, and it was deemed ad- 
visable to place the management of the State in the hands of a Coimcil 
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-composed of ihe leading officials; but the exxDeiimeiit was not success- 
ful, and in 1876 a Britisl. officer was appointed to carry on affairs as 
Superintendent, Eaja Xharak Singli died in 1877, leaving one son, 
Jagatjit Singh, the present chief, who was born in 1872, and who wa.s 
invested with full powers of administration in November 1890. During 
his minority the State was administered by an officer of the Punjab 
Commission, assisted by a council comiDosed of the x)rincix)al officials 
of the State. 

His Highness is a great traveller, and besides having paid many 
visits to England, has visited nearly every country in Euro]:)e, as well 
as America, China, Japan and Java. On the occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1897 he was made a Knight Commander 
of the Star of India, and in 1902 vras invested with powers of life and 
•death over his subjects. His Highness was present at Lahore in Novem- 
ber, 1905, on the occasion of the visit of their Eoya;l Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Kanwar Bikrama Singh, grand-uncle of the present Maharaja, was 
^ man of great distinction. He resided at Jullundur and was instru- 
mental in preserving order in the city and its neighbourhood in the 
nearly days of the Mutiny. He subsequently assisted in the subjuga- 
tion of Oudh, being in the field for many months in command of a 
detachment of Eapurthala State forces, and took part in many engage- 
ments, receiving the Mutiny medal. His services were rewarded with 
the title of Sardar Bahadur and a valuable Tdiilaty in addition to the 
grants of land already mentioned. He was an Honorary Magistrate 
in Jullundur, and in 1879 was appointed an honorary Assistant Com- 
missioner. In the same year he was made a Companion of the Star 
of India, and became President of the newly created Municipal Board. 
Besides being a valiant soldier, the Kanwar was a distinguished Orient- 
al scholar and a master of Indian classical music. He was the origin- 
ator of the social and religious movement now known throiighont the' 
Punjab as the Singh Sahha, and did much to encourage the spread of 
western learning and of female education. He was known as one of 
the leading gentlemen of the province, kindly in his bearing, of un- 
bounded charity and hospitality^ and always forward in loyal offers of 
service to Government. His advice was constantly sought by officials 
uf the highest standing in matters affecting the general administration 
of the country, and the welfare of its people. 

His eldest son, Kanwar Partap Singh, was intended for a military 
•career and had been recommended for a commission in a cavalry 
regiment. But on his father’s death the necessity of managing hie 
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-estates compelled him to abandon tbis design. However^ be greatly 
^iistingnisbed bimself in civil life. Por foiu’teen years be an Hono- 
rary Magistrate and Civil Judge, and in 1906 was nominated as a mem- 
ber of tbe Provincial Legislative Conncil for a term of two jesiTS. On 
tbe expiry of tbis period be was re-nominated for tbe second term. In 
1910 be was api^ointed again to tbe Provincial Legislative Council 
.and was elected by tbe non-of&cial members of tbat Conncil to a vacancy 
on tbe Imperial liegislative Conncil. He was made a Companion of tbe 
‘Order of tbe Star of India in 1909. He was instrumental in founding 
tbe Pnniab Chiefs’ Association, wbicb was flesiomed to -protect tbe 
interests of tbe landed aristocracy of tbe province, and promote tbe 
oanse of loyalty to British rule. Tbe Sardar was an excellent English 
scholar, was fond of all manly sports and was well known for bis 
hospitality and charity. He was a Provincial Darbari of tbe Jnllnndnr 
Division. He was made a K.C.S.I. but died shortly before tbe announce- 
ment of tbat honour in 1911. 

His eldest son, Kan war Jasjit Singh, was educated at tbe Aitcbison 
College, Lahore, and succeeded to bis father’s seat in tbe Provincial 
Darbar. He has been exercising tbe powers of an Honoiury Magistrate 
since 1915. Kanwar Jasjit Singh offered bis personal services during 
tbe Great "War and was given an Honorary King’s Commission with tbe 
6tb D. C, 0. Lancers. For service in tbe Waairistan campaign of 1919 
for a period of three years, be was awarded tbe Frontier medal and was 
later promoted to tbe rank of Major in bis regiment. He has been Vice- 
Obairman of tbe District Board for four years, is Vice-President of tbe 
District Soldiers’ Board, and District Commissioner of tbe Boy Scouts’ 
Association. He too is a good scholar; being a student of comparative 
religion and philosophy. His younger brother, Kanwar Madanjit Singh, 
died issueless in 1930. Of Major Kanwar Jasjit Singh’s three sons, tbe 
eldest, Pritbvijit Singh, is a Lieutenant in tbe 1st Battalion of tbe 7tb 
Hajput Hegiment. The other two, Man jit Singh and Ban jit Singh, are 
being educated at tbe Scindia Sardars’ School at Gwalior. 

Baja Sir Daljifc Singh, tbe younger son of Bikrama Singh, is a 
man of scholarly and retiring disposition. Since completing bis edu- 
cation at tbe Aitcbison College, where be bad a distinguished career, 
be has devoted most of bis time to tbe study of theology and philosophy 
•and is well versed in Hindu classical music. He is tbe author of several 
works on Sikhism and on tbe philosophy of religion. After tbe death 
of Sardar Bikrama Singh, tbe Secretary of State for India bad fixed 
allowance of Bs. 36,000 for bis family. Tbe two brothers, Sardars 
Partap Singh and Daljit Singh, continued to receive tbis allowance in 
full, in addition to tbe revenue of their Oudb estates, till tbe death of 
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the former in 1911, when the share of the deceased was reduced to 
Es. 12,000 and was to be paid in perpetuity to his family plus an extra 
allowance to his sons of Bs. 3,000 a year. 

Eaja Sir Daljit Singh served as an Honorary Magistrate in Jul- 
lundur. He was nominated to the Punjab Legislative Council in 1913 
and elected to the Imperial Legislative Council the same year. He- 
was made a C.S.I. and nominated to the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India in 1914. During the Great War he contributed a lakh 
of rupees towards the War Loan, distributed cards bearing the Hinge's 
picture with the Union Jack among the entire ranks of the Indian 
army in Europe and placed some motor cars at the disposal of the- 
Government for service in the N.-W. Frontier. He was mentioned in 
Despat 3 hes, created a Eaja and appointed Chief Minister of the Kash- 
mir State in 1917 which position he occupied till 1921. He was made* 
a K.B.E. in 1919. His eldest son, Kanwar Atamjit Singh, was edu- 
cated at the Aitchison College and was given a King's Commission in 
the Indian army shortly before his death in 1925. He left one son,, 
Satyojit Singh, who is receiving his education at an English School. 
Eaja Sir Daljit Singh has now only one surviving son, Kanwar 
Padamjit Singh. 

The Hon’ble Eaja Oharanjit Singh, son of the late Kanwar Suchet 
Singh, who died in 1901, is also a Provincial Darbari and receives an 
allowance of Es. 36,000 from the State. He has been a member of the- 
Council of State since 1923 and was given the title of Raja in 1932* Of 
his three sons, the eldest, Kanwar Ajit Singh, was educated at Harrow 
and Oxford and is now a District Officer on the railways. 

Eaja Sir Harnam Singh, K.C.I.E., uncle of the present Maha- 
raja, was for many years manager of the Kapurthala estates in Oudh,. 
a post from which he retired in 1895, on a pension equal to the salary 
he had been receivnig from the State. He was, for many years, a 
member of the Governor-General's and of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils and resided at Jullundur and Simla. He was the first Provin- 
cial Darbari of the Jullundur district, and in addition to his Knight- 
hood in the Order of the Indian Empire, received the title of Raja fis 
a hereditary distinction. He died in 1930. He adopted Christianity 
and all his family are Christians. His sons were educated in England. 
The eldest, Eaja Eaghbir Singh, was an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
and retired as a Deputy Commissioner in the Punjab. The second, 
Eanjindiir Singh, died in 1884-85. The third, Kanwar Sir Maharaf 
Sing'h, C.I.E-, served for many years with distinction under the Govern- 
ment of India and was lately Home Member in the United Provinces ► 
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TDlie fourtlL. Lt.-Col. Xanwar Shainsher Singh, is an ofELcer of the Indian 
Medical Service. The fifth, Captain Xanwar Indarjit Singh, was killed 
in Praace during the Great War in 1914. The sixth, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Xanwar Dalip Singh, is a Judge of the Lahore High Court, and 
•the seventh, Xanwar Jasbir Singh, a Collector in the United Provinces. 

During the Afghan War of 1879-80 the Xapxu'thala State furnished 
;a contingent of seven hundred cavalry, artillery and infantry, for ser- 
vice beyond the British border. The force was employed on the Bannu 
■frontier and did good service under Sardar Habi Bakhsh, C.I.E. In 
1889 Government accepted an offer from the State to maintain a select 
body of troops for Imperial Service, and this force was employed in the 
Tirah campaign of 1897-98, in which it gained great credit. 

Baja Jagatjit Singh attended the Coronation Darbar at Delhi in 
1911, while he was created a G.C.S.I., and granted the title of Maha- 
raja. His Highness has four surviving sons, the heir-apparent, Tikka 
Baja Paramjit Singh, Major Maharajkumar Amarjit Singh, Maharaj- 
kumar Xaramjit Singh, and Maharajkumar Ajit Singh. The second son 
of His Highness, Maharajkumar Mahijit Singh, who was a Minister in 
the United Provinces died in April 1932. All his Highnesses four sons 
received their education in England. Maharajkumar Amarjit Singh is 
an M.A. of the Oxford University and holds the rank of an Honorary 
Major in the Indian army. He was created a C.I.E. in 1925 and has 
been an Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency the Commander in Chief. fcLe 
is now Household Minister to His Highness the Maharaja and Com- 
mandant of the Xapurthala State Eorces. Maharajkumar Xaramjit 
Singh holds the office of Superintendent of Xapurthala estates in Oiidh. 
His Highness has been permitted to call his heir-apparent the “ Tikka 
Baja instead of the Tikka Sahib 

On the outbreak of War in 1914 His Highness immediately offered 
the resources of his State to Government. The Imperial Service Troops 
went on active service to East Africa where they stayed for 3^ years 
and distinguished themselves. The Maharaja contributed one lakh of 
rupees towards their maintenance and set aside Bs. 60,000 for their 
allowances and other expenses while on active service. Besides he con- 
tributed Bs. 25,000 for the purchase of motor ambulance and sacrificed 
his claim to the extra expenditure amounting to Bs. 1,76,284 in- 
ourrad by the State on their troops. In view of the efficiency of the 
State forces and of the expenditure involved in their maintenance the 
annual nazrana of Es. 1,31,000 was in 1924 remitted by the Govern- 
ment of India. Moreover, the salute of 11 guns was raised to 13 guns 
permanently and 15 personal in 1918, and a permanent local salute of 
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15 guns "was granted to liini in 1921 wlien lie was ailso gazetted as aii\ 
Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel and created a G.C.I.E. In 1926 His^ 
Higliness was promoted to tlie honorary rank of a Colonel and appoint- 
ed as Honorary Colonel of the 3rd/ 11th Sikh Eegiment (Rattray^S' 
Sikhs). His Highness represented India on the League of Hations in 
1926, 1927 and 1929. On the occasion of his Jubilee celebrations in 
1927 His Highness was created a G.B.E. 

The State was in political relations with the Punjab Government 
through the Commissioner of the Jullundur Division prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Punjab States Agency in 1921, when it was placed in 
direct relations with the Government of India through the Agent 
the Grvernor-General, Punjab States. In 1931 His Highness was select- 
ed as a member of the second Parliamentary session of the Round Table 
Conference held in London. He was also present at the Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations of His late Majesty King George V in 1935. 

The Maharaja stands fifth in order of precedence among the ruling 
chiefs of the Punjab and is entitled to be received and visited by the 
Viceroy. The State was honoured by a visit from His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales in 1922. The only daughter of His Highness 
Mcharajkumari Anirat Kaur, is married to His Highness the Raja of 
Mandi. The Maharaja of Kapurthala resigned the membership of thes 
Chamber of Princes in 1933. 
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captain his highness raja sir JOGENDRA sen BAHADUR. 

K.C.S.I., CHANDARBANSI, OF MANDL 

AJBAB SEN 
(died 1634). 

Four generations. 

Hari Sen 
(died 1637), 

Three generations. 

Jawaia Sen. 


ShamsLer Sen 
(died 1881). 

Haja Surma Sen 
(died 1788). 


Dhur J atia. 

™ I 

£ive generations.- 


1 


Raja Isri Sen 
(died 1823). 


Raja Balbir Sen 
(died 1851). 


Baja Zaiam Sen 
(died 1839). 

Four generations. 

1 


Ude ^ingh 
(died 1840). 

Three generations,. 


Kanwar 
Rat an Singh 
(died 1858). 

Prem Singh 
(died 1909). 

Three sons. 


Kanwar 
Kapur Singh 
(died 1882). 

Kahan Singh 
(died 1906). 


Maksudan Singh 
(died 1909). 


Shiv Singh 
(died 1892). 

Jaswant Singh 
(born 1890;, 


Kanwar Pardhan 
Singh 
(died 1875). 


Tikka Yashodan Singh 
(born 1923). 


Kanwar 
Bhag Singh 
(died 1878). 

Mohan Singh: 
(boru 1862). 

Kesri ^ingh 
(born 1877). 

Two sons,. 


Tholu 
(born 1864). 

Padam Singln 
(born 1909), 


Kanwar Man Singh 
(died 1881). 

Kishan Singh 
(died 1911)- 

RAJA SIR ioGENDRA SEN, 
BAHADUR. K.O.S.T. 

(born 1904). 


Raja Bijai Sen 
(died 1902). 

Raja Bbawani Bern 
(died 1912). 


IT 

Son 

not named, 
(bom 1931), 
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Area . • . . - . 1,139 square miles. 

Population . . . . . . 207,406. 

Bevenue . . ► . . . 12 28,000. 

Taoops. 

1. Indian States Forces \ — 

(1) His Highness’ Body Guard . - 11. 

(2) Jogendra Sappers and Miners 166. 

(8; Palace guard . . . . 28 flus 

Drill staff . - 3. 

Mandi is tlie leading Hill State of the Hangra range. It is 
hounded on the west, north and east by Eangra and Kulu, and on the 
•south by Sufcet and Bilaspur. The country is very mountainous, being 
intersected by two parallel ranges, from which smaller hills and spurs 
'diverge. It is watered by the Beas river, which flows through from 
•east to west and receives the drainage of the whole of the hill slopes. 
‘The valleys are fertile, and produce all the ordinary grains, including 
rice, which is grown in large quantities. There are important salt 
mines at Guma and Dirang, yielding a considerable profit. 

The Mandi Bajas are of ancient Rajput lineage, being Mandials 
of the Chandar Bansi branch. Sen is the affix of the Chief’s name, and 
his younger brothers take that of Singh. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century the Mandi chiefs separated from the present house 
of Suket, and after wandering for eleven generations settled down finally 
at Bhin, close to Mandi, on the Beas. The existing capital was founded 
in 1527 by Ajbar Sen, who may be regarded as the first Raja of Mandi. 
’The history of the State is of no interest previous to the chief ship of 
3sri Sen, who in 1779 succeeded his father. Raja Sheo Man Sen, when 
only four years of age. During his rule of forty-seven years, Mandi 
became the successive prey of the Katoches, the Gurkhas and the Sikhs, 
•and lost her independence for ever. Raja Sansar Ohand of Kangra 
commenced by splitting up the State directly after Sheo Man Sen’s 
death. He made over the Hatli district to Suket; Chuhari he gave to 
the Kulu Raja, while Tfantpur he reserved for himself; and he carried 
•off Raja Isri Sen to Kangra, and kept him there a prisoner for 
twelve years. But the State continued to stand in Isri Sen’s name, 
being administered by his old officials, who had to pay an annual tribute 
•of a lakh to the Katoch chief. Then came the invasion of the Gurkhas, 
incited by Raja Mahan Singh of Bilaspur. Isri Sen, free once more, 
was glad to tender his submission to Amar Singh Thapa, the ISTepal 
'General, who guaranteed him his territories in return for his neutrality 
in the war between the Gurkhas and the Katoches. Finally, Maharaja 
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Hanjit Singh, appeared on the scene, bidden by the humble chief Sansar 
’Chand, whose restless ambition was the immediate cause of all the harm 
that was befalling his brother princes. For five years after the beating 
back of the Gurkhas in 1810, Mandi was made to pay a tribute of 
its. 30,000 to the Lahore Darbar. In 1815 the demand was raised to a 
lakh, but fell in the following year to Rs. 50,000, at which figure it 
remained until the death of Isri Sen in 1826. The chief ship then de- 
volved upon his brothers, Zalam Sen, with whom Isri Sen had been on 
unfriendly terms for years. Zalam Sen was forced to pay a succession 
-duty of a lakh, and his tribute to Lahore was raised to Rs. 75,000. 

In 1840 a large Sikh force was sent to Mandi under General Ventura, 
with the object of bringing this and other portions of the hill country 
into thorough subjection and preventing the possibility of danger by the 
retention of the State strongholds. Raja Balbir Sen, son of Isri Sen, 
was removed to Amritsar, and his forts were occupied by the Sikh troops. 
He was released in the following year on the accession of Maharaja Sher 
Singh, who had always exhibited a kindly feeling towards the petty 
rulers of the Kangra hills. The Rajahs tribute was fixed at Rs. 1,35,000, 
but by means of heavy bribes to the Darbar ofilcials, he was enabled to 
retain his country on far easier terms, and it is doubtful if he paid even 
half the amount assessed. He had, in common with all the Kangra 
Rajas, been anxious from the first to throw off the yoke of Lahore and 
come under British protection; but there stood in the way the obstacle 
'of our outward friendship with the Sikh Government. The Sutlej War, 
however, gave him the opportunity he had longed for ; and though com- 
pelled under his feudatory obligations to send levies to fight against us 
•on the field of Aliwal, his sympathies were on our side all through, and 
he hastened to tender his formal submission early in 1846. He had 
given proof of his good faith even before Sobraon, the decisive battle of 
the campaign, by driving Sardar Mangal Singh Ramgarhia out of 
Mandi, and rescuing all forts except Kamalagarh from the Sikh garri- 
sons. A formal sanad was granted to Raja Balbir Sen, bearing date the 
■24th October, 1846, recognising his chiefship, and defining his rights and 
obligations. His tribute was fixed at a lakh of rupees per annum. He 
■was required to join the British army with his troops on the breaking 
■out of disturbances, and he was prohibited from levying customs duties 
on goods passing in and out of his State. In all other respects he was 
practically his own master as long as he carried on his Government on 
• civilised lines. Death sentences, however, were made subject to the con- 
firmation of the Commissioner of Jullundur. 

A claim to the chiefship was about this time put forward by near 
.relatives on behalf of the minor Rana Bhup Singh, a collateral of Raja 
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Balbir Sen in tlie fifth, generation. His claims were based upon the* 
allegation of his being of purer blood than his cousin; but they were 
not considered -valid by the British GroTernment; and his chances of 
success were finally ruined by a foolish attempt made by his followers 
to capture the palace by force. The young pretender was taken prisoner* 
and confined for a short period in the jail at Simla. 

The affairs of the State fell into confusion during the minority of 
Eaja Bijai Sen, who was only four years of when his father died. 
There was a struggle for power, in which all the officials took part, in- 
cluding the Wazir Gosaun, an arch-intriguer, whose double dealing 
with the Sikhs and the English in 1846 nearly brought about the ruin 
of the Mandi State, But he was undoubtedly the most able of the* 
Eaja’s advisers, and, perhaps, the most lo 3 ^al to his individual interests. 
He was appointed as head of the Council of Hegency in 1853, and matters' 
quieted down for some years; but in 1861 a change became necessary, 
and this was effected by the banishment of the Prohit Sheo Shankar,, 
one of the members of the Council. The Raja took over the administra- 
tion in 1866; but his early training and unfavourable surroundings 
militated against his rapid success as a ruler; and within four years of 
his investiture it was deemed desirable to lend him the services of an 
English officer to advise in matters connected with the Government of 
his State. This measure gave considerable strength to the administra- 
tion, and the Raja was enabled within a short period to take full charge 
of his affairs. Early in 1889 the Raja again asked for the assistance of 
a British official, and Mr. H. J. Maynard, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
was temporarily deputed to Mandi. Again in 1899 the State finances- 
having fallen into a most unsatisfactory state the Raja requested the' 
Commissioner of Jullundur to have an enquiry made into them. In 1900' 
a Wazir^ Padha Jiwa Hand, was appointed and some improvements were- 
effected. The Raja was of an amiable disposition, beloved by his- 
subjects, and liked by all who knew him. He died in 1903. 

Considerable progress was effected in public works during the reign, 
of Raja Bijai Sen; a good mule-road over the Babu Pass was made- 
connecting Mandi with Sultanpur in Kulu, and the communications- 
with Eangra and Hoshiarpur were also kept in thorough repair; a suspen- 
sion-bridge over the Beas near the town of Mandi, was opened in 1878;; 
and the town of Mandi was placed in postal and telegraphic communica- 
tion with British India. 

Kanwar Bhawani Singh, the illegitimate son of the late Raja, was* 
recognised in 1897 as successor to his father, provided the latter died 
without legitimate male issue. He succeeded to the chiefship of the- 
State on his father^ s death with the title of Raja Bhawani Sen. Owing: 
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to tlie backwardness o£ Ms education and to tbe disorder into wMoK^ 
the finances of the State had fallen, it was decided for the first two years * 
of his rule to appoint a British officer to conduct the administration of 
the State, during which time the young Baja underwent a course of 
instruction in administrative duties. His Highness was invested with 
full powers in 1905. Padha Jiwa Nand continued as Wazir of the' 
State till 1909 when by the Baja’s orders he was supplanted by one 
Inder Singh. Intrigues witMn the State culminated in May 1909 in 
a serious disturbance which necessitated the despatch of troops from 
Simla to Mandi. Order was quickly restored by tMs show of force. 
Subsequently Tikka Bajendra Pal, an Extra Assistant Commissioner of' 
the Punjab was appointed adviser to the Baja and a Tahsildar was de- 
puted to act as Wazir, 

Baja Bhawani Sen was invited to meet His Boyal Highness the' 
Prince of Wales at Lahore in 1905. He attended the Imperial Corona- 
tion Darbar in 1911, and died soon after in February 1912, without 
leaving any heir, natural or adopted. The present ruler, the Baja’s- 
nearest male relative, Mian Jogendra Singh, a minor was selected to' 
succeed to the gaddi, and was installed as Baja Jogendra Sen by the- 
then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab on 28th April, 1913. During 
the minority of His Highness the State was administered by Govern-- 
ment. The post of Superintendent of the State was held successively 
by Mr. A. L. Gordon Walker, I.C.S., and Mr. H. W. (now Sir Herbert} 
Emerson, I.C.S., in conjunction with that of Settlement Officer and by 
the late Mr. J. B. C. Parsons, I.C.S, 

On the outbreak of the Great War, the Buler was still a minor but 
the vState did much to encourage recruiting for the Indian army and also- 
contributed generously to various War funds. 

The young Baja, having completed his education at the AitcMson 
College, Lahore, married the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bapurthala in 1923. The Baja’s son and heir, styled the- 
Tuvaraj, was born in December of that year. In 1924 His Highness- 
accompanied by the Bani paid a visit to England, and on Ms return he’ 
underwent a course of military training with the 3rd Battalion of- 
the 17th Dogra Begiment. In February 1935 he was invested witM 
full ruling powers by Lieutenant Colonel A. B. Minchin, O.I.E,, Agent 
to the Governor-General, Punjab States, and a sanad conferring 
capital powers upon Mm was granted by the Government of India. 
The honorary rank of Lieutenant in the army was conferred on His 
Highness on his investiture. He visited Europe twice again in 1927' 
and in 1932. The dignity of the Knight Commander of the Star of 
India was bestowed on His Highness in 1931, when he was also promoted 
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to tte rank of Captain. In 1930 lie married as Ms second Eani the niece 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Rajpipla, and she also has borne him 
a son. 

The Raja ranks 6th in the precedence list of the Indian States in 
the Punjab and is entitled to be received and visited by the Yiceroy. 
He is a member of the Chamber of Princes. 

The state remained in political relations with the Punjab Grovem- 
ment through the Commissioner, Jiilliindur, until the establishment of 
-fche Punjab States Agency in 1921, when it was placed in direct relations 
with the Grovernment of India through the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Punjab States. 


The note whicli follows has been abstracted from a letter of the late Lord Lawrence, written 
in 1846, wheQ Commissioner of the Jnllundur Doab. It is of interest as giving his views con» 
cerning the Kangra Hill States in the early Punjab days : — 

Shortly after the late war broke out, the Hill chiefs goaded by a sense of the injuries they 
had suffered in a long course of years, raised troops and threw off the Sikh yoke ; they attacked, 
respectively, the forts and territory of which they or their ancestors had been deprived, in many 
instances with complete success. 

These exertions, however, meritorious, do not appear to me to have had any positive effect 
on the results of the campaign. The Sikhs had denuded the hills of troops to strengthen their 
levies before Ludhiana and Perozepore, so that the hillmen met with little opposition. As it 
was, all the places of any strength such as Kamlagarh, Kangra, Kotla and Nurptir, were still 
iield by the Sikhs when the treaty was signed ; and their garrisons even then successfully 
esisted every attempt against them. 

The efforts that the HiU chiefs then made are no doubt deserving of reward, and, as being so 
T trust that Government will deal generously with them ; but I cannot see that it is any 
way called on, by the nature of their service, to cede to them the greater part of these districts. 
Indeed, such an act would, in my judgment, be highly impolitic. 

The Hill chiefs greatly exaggerate the exertions they have made and the service we have 
received at their hands. They think that by their own unassisted efforts they have re-con- 
.quered the inheritance of their fathers, altogether forgetting that it was on the plains of Peroz* 
shahr and in the trenches of Sobraon that the fate of the Hill States and of the Sikh Empire 
'Was decided. I do not believe that in all the actions which occurred between the hillmen and thQ 
‘Bikhs, the former lost one hundred men. At Haripur, where they are said to have suffered most, 
their killed and wounded were thirty men ; at Tera they lost one man ; at KotwaUah I believe 
they lost four or five. The Siba chief fought against us ; the ISTadaun Raja remained quies- 
cent. 

Taking, therefore, their exertions and deserts into full consideration, I am of opinion that 
if Government maintain the chiefs in th.G jagirs which they held under the Sikh rule, and grant 
a money compensation to the Rajas of Tera, Jaswan and Goler, who have plunged themselves 
■into difficulties in raising and paying troops, it will not only do all that is necessary, but wil 
satisfy the chiefs themselves, who do not in their hearts expect more. 

It must be not forgotten that even in maintaining each chiefs in possession of his jagir we 
.^confer no ordinary boon. They held their tenures under the Sikh Government by the most 
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uncertain perhaps of all tenures— the caprice of the favourite who for the day ruled the Darbar, 
To secure their possessions they had but too often to sacrifice the honour of their families and 
their own pride ; and they had to bribe the Darbar with annual presents and feed the attendant^ 
minions. All this they will now be saved. 

The cases of the chiefs of Mandi and Suket are peculiar. Their country was conquered 
but they were allowed by the Hikhs to retain the management, and Government may, therefore,, 
be inclined to deal more favourably vith them. 

The chiefs who do not recover possession of their ancient patrimo ny will, there can be little 
doubt, feel somewhat annoyed if Suket and Mandi are exempted from the general principle 
which affects the others. But the case of those Eajas and the other chiefs is essentially different,, 
and this I have explained to them all. 

It has been stated that we should obtain an excellent irregular contingent from these count- 
tries in the event of our restoring the chiefs ; but experience would lead me to thinV that such is 
a delusion. Contingents are invariably ill-paid, half-armed, unorganised levies for a certain 
effort where, acting in their own country, they may be of service, but it is dangerous to trust 
them against their own countrymen. In short, to give away a large tract of country for the- 
sake of such assistance would be paying for it at a ruinously high price, I would strongly 
ecommend our retaining possession of these hills. Even in the ease of the Raja of Suket and 
Mandi I would only grant them the management of their possessions on trial I thi nk we should 
abolish all customs throughout the country, with the exception of moderate duty at the mines 
on iron and salt, and all transit duties, under severe penalties. In confirming jagirSf the police 
and customs should be especially excepted, We should give the people a low assessment, and 
develop the resources of the country by making good roads and bridges. And while careful 
against doing violence to their innocent prejudices, I would, by the introduction of a strong 
police and careful superintendence, sternly put down all such atrocities as sati, in fanticide and 
slavery, which have hitherto prevailed. 

lam convinced that if we thus act, the people will never regret their ancient rulers and 
hereditary chiefs, and that ten years hence the face of the country will present a new aspect. 
Already, with the experience the people have of our moderate assessment and even-handed 
justice, they have in instances come forward where their lands are injagir, and requested me to 
take them out of the hands of their native masters. It may be asserted that while giving the 
country to its chief we might bind them to do all that we propose j but this appears to me 
to be a fallacy. While promising everything they will do nothing ; their efforts simply will be 
directed to please or to blind the superintendent placed over them, never by legitimate means 
to carry out the wishes of Government ; and as we shall have given them their fiefs, so shall we 
be bonnd to maintain them in possession, and all the mismanagement and oppression which they 
perpetrate will be attributed to us. 
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BIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA RAJINDAR PARKASH BAHADUR 

OF SIRMUR. 


RAJA KIRAT PRAKASH 


Plaja J agat Prakash. 


Raja Dharm 
Prakash. 


Raja Karain 
Prakash. 


Fateh Prakash 
(died 1850)* 


Kanwar Ratart 
Singh. 

Five generations. 


r 


Plaja Raghbir Prakash 
(died 1856). 


Kanwar Surjan Singh. 


Kanwar Bir Singh 
(died i882). 


Raja Shamsher 
Prakash, G.O.S.I., 
(died 1898). 


Kanwar Surat Singh 
(died 1906). 

Randip Singh. 


Jagdish Singh. 


Sarah Bhum 
Indar Singh. 


Nar Brr Singh. 


Raja Sir Surendra Bikram 
Prakash, K.O.S.I. 

(died 1911). 

Lt.-Col, Maharaja Amar 
Prakash, K.O.S.I., K.C.I.E. 
(died 1933). 

MAHARAJA IrAJINDAB 
PRAKASH 
(born 1913). 

Area 

Populatinn 

Revenue 


Lt.-Oolonel Bir Bikram 
Singh, O.S.I.. C.I.B. 
(born 1870). 

Ran Bijm Singh. 


1,016 square miles. 
148,568 . 

Es. 6,09,000. 


Tkoops. 


Indian States Forces -. — 

(I) Headquarters, Sirmur State Forces ... 3 

Baud ... ... 38 

(II) His Higliness of Sirmur’s Body Guard ... 22 

(III) Sirmur Sappers and Miners ... 397 


The district of Simla consists of several detaclied plots situated 
in tlie mountain tracts north of Amhala, enclosed between the Sutlej and 
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Jumna rivers. These isolated patches are scattered at considerable in- 
tervals amongst the Eajpnt States which cover the greater portion of 
the hill area^ having had an existence for more than a thousand years. 

The Simla hill chiefs appear to have enjoyed almost complete in- 
dependence ever since their first establishment in these hills. They 
were apparently too insignificant to arouse the jealousy or attract the 
avarice of the Delhi emperors ; and they had the wisdom, while fighting 
freely amongst themselves, to avoid giving offence to their all powerful 
Muslim neighbours, at whose mercy they would have been, had annexa- 
tion been deemed necessary or desirable. 

At the time when the British power was advancing beyond Delhi* 
and taking under its protecting wing the chiefs of the plains south of 
the Sutlej the Q-urklias were quietly establishing themselves in a northern 
parallel line along the outer Himalayas, stopping only when they came- 
in political contact with the Sikhs. Their sudden invasion of the' 
western Himalayas was instigated and supported by one of the leading 
Simla Hajas, who, to strengthen himself against a brother chief in 
Kangra, had called to his aid the only power he believed could aid him. 
The inevitable result followed. The Grurkhas saw the country, and that 
it was easily retained; so they swept out the mild Eajas en bloc and kept" 
the whole hill tract for themselves. The presence of the Nepalese along- 
the British right flank, in a commanding position for harm, was a matter- 
of concern for our officers charged with the consolidation of our power- 
up to the foot of the hills; and when other causes brought about the*^ 
Nepal War of 1815, it was thought advisable to attack the Simla posts 
before they were yet strong, and drive their garrisons back across the- 
Jumna. This was done by General Ochterlony, who, with the aid of 
the Eajputs, took possession of the whole mountain country between the- 
Gogra and the Sutlej. Kamaun and Dera Dun were retained as British, 
districts, and a few patches in the hills were kept for military purposes, 
or because there were special reasons for excluding the original owners. 
But the greater part was made over to the Hajput chiefs, who had ruled' 
until Haja Maha Chand of Bilaspur brought the plague of Gurkhas 
upon this once peaceful land. The Simla hill chiefs, almost to a man, 
co-operated with General Ochterlony in driving out the common enemy j 
and the 5 r have never since, it is believed, had cause, by unjust treatment 
or by undue interference -with their rights and usages, to regret the step- 
which they then took. 

Maharaja Rajendra Prakash of Sirmur is the senior of the Rajput 
rulers of the Simla hills. His ancestors have occupied this country" 
since the end of the eleventh century.- 
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lu 1803 Sirmur was conquered by tbe GurJdias, and the Haja was 
forced to acknowledge tke supremacy of tbe Nepal Q-ovemment as a 
condition of his remaining in nominal power. Karam Prakash Avas tbe 
ruling chief in 1815, Avhen the Gurkhas were expelled; hut he was re- 
moved on the ground of his notorious profligacy and imbecility, and 
the chiefship passed to his eldest son, Fateh Prakash. Under a sanad, 
dated 21st September, 1815, the British Government conferred on him 
and his heirs in perpetuity his ancient possessions, Avith certain ex- 
ceptions. These were the fort and pargana of Morni, given to the Muslim 
Sardar of that place for good service in the war; the Siarda Dun, which 
AA-as SAibsequently restored on payment of a nazrana of Es. 50,000;- a 
tract of hill country to the north of the river Giri, made over to the Baja 
of Keonthal, and the parganas of J" aunsar and Bawar, in the Dera Dun 
district, annexed to the British dominions. The Baja is required in 
case of war to join the British troops Arith all his forces; also to Tna-V* 
roads throughout his territory. Sentences of death passed by bi-m re- 
quire the confirmation of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. 

The late Baja Shamsher Prakash succeeded his father, Baghbir 
Prakash, in 1856. His policy was to anglicise the administration of the 
State. He toured incognito throughout India, making' himself minutely 
acquainted Avith the administration of public offices. He established 
regular police, judicial and revenue courts, a district board and a public 
works department, and gave Nahan a municipality. Dispensaries, 
schools and post offices were opened and an attempt made to develop the 
iron mine at Chehta, but this proving unremunerative he estabHshed 
the foundry at Nahan where the well-knoAvn sugarcane mills are manu- 
factured. His greatest achievement however was the colonization of the 
Hiarda Dun, hitherto a Avild and densely forested tract. The land 
revenue of the State was also settled and proprietary rights conferred on 
the zo,7nindo,Ts . The forests were preserved and became a source of 
revenue. 

The Baja vras in fact pre-eminently the most enlightened of the 
Simla hill chiefs. He received a IcJiilat for service rendered in 1857, 
together Avith a salute of 7 guns, which was raised to 11 in 1867. 
During Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty he was appointed a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. He was made a Hnight Commander of 
the most exalted Order of the Star of India in 1876, and a jGrand Com- 
mander of the same Order in 1887 in recognition of services rendered 
during' the last Afghan V' ar, when he despatched a contingent of two" 
hundred infantry under command of Colonel Whiting for duty in the 
Eurram Valley. His salute was at the same time raised to thirteen 
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gTijis as a personal distinction, and lie was accorded tlie lionoiir of a 
return visit from His Excellency tlie Viceroy. Tlie Sirmur State pro- 
vides a small l)ody of Sappers and Miners, as an Imperial Service contin- 
gent, which, served with distinction in the Tirah campaign of 1897-98 
under the command of Kanwar Bir Bikrain Singh, a younger brother 
of the late Raja. 

The Raja, Shamsher Prakash, first married the two daughters of the 
Raja of Keonthal and had two sons; Raja Surendra Bikram Prakash and 
Kanwar Bir Bikram Singh. Later on he again married into the house 
of the Thakur of Kunihar, Simla. One of his sisters married the late 
Raja of LambagTaon, Kangra. 

After a reign of forty-two years, Raja Shamsher Prakash died in 
1898, and was succeeded by his eldest son. Raja Surendra Bikram 
Prakash, The Raja was very carefully educated during his father’s life- 
time, and for some years took a prominent part in the administration of 
the State under his direction, and proved himself a worthy successor of 
his father. He received the K.C.S.I, in 1901 and was appointed a 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council in 1902. In 1906 he was 
invested with unrestricted powers to pass sentences of death upon his 
•subjects, as a personal mark of distinction. He married the daughter 
of the late Raja of Suket and had one son, Tikka Amar Singh. 

Raja Sir Surendra Bikram Prakash died in 1911. He was 
•succeeded by his son. Raja Amar Prakash, who was formally installed 
and invested with ruling powers by the Lieutenant-Q-overnor in October 
1911. The Raja was present in the Imperial Coronation Darbar held at 
Delhi. 

On the outbreak of War in 1914, the offer of the State of their 
Imperial Service Sappers was accepted. They did good work in 
Mesopotamia but were unfortunately besieged with General Townsend's 
forces in Kut, and only a small portion of the corps, which was employed 
at the base in Basra, escaped capture. Liberal contributions were made 
by the Darbar towards the various War funds. His Highness also 
'Sacrificed his claim to the extra expenses amounting to Rs. 2,18,244, 
incurred by the Darbar on their troops while on active service. 

The Raja was made a Knight Commander of the Star of India, in 
1915, and for the services in connection with the War the title of 
Maharaja as a hereditary distinction was conferred upon him in 1918 and 
lie was at the same time gazetted an Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel. In 
1919 he was invested with unrestricted powers to pass sentences of death 
upon his State subjects, as a personal mark of distinction for his life 
<only. In 1921 he received the K.C.I.E. His Higness’s son and heir 
<(Tikka Rajendra Singh) was born in 1913. The Maharaja was granted a 
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personal salute of 13 guns in 1931. He and liis Rani weut to Europe in 
1933, and there the Maharaja was taken ill and died at Vienna. He was 
succeeded by his son, who was installed as Maharaja Rajendra Prakash 
by the Hon'ble the Agent to the GroTernor- General, Punjab States in 
1933. 

Sirniur and Mandi are equal in rank and take precedence according 
to the relative seniority for the time being of their respective chiefs 
calculated from the date of installation in each case. The Maharaja is 
entitled to be received and visited b 5 ’ the Viceroy and is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes. He is married to the sister of His Highness 
the Raja of Wagod. Before 1911 the State was in political relations 
with the Punjab Government through the Commissioner of Delhi. It 
was then transferred to that of the Commissioner of Ambala until the 
establishment of the Punjab *States Agency in 1921, when it was placed 
in direct relations with the Government of India through the Agent to 
the Governor-General, Punjab States. The affix Singh ’’ to the names 
of the members of this family becomes Prakash in the case of the 
ruling chief, Prakash signifying in Sanskrit come to light 
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HB HK^ESS fiAJA ANAltDCHABID OF KAfiLUR, 


RAJA AJMER CHAND. 


Raja Devi Chand. 

1 

Sakhat Chand* 

Raja Maka Chand. 

1 

Bishan Chand. 

Baja Khacak Chand 
(died 1836). 

1 

Raja Jagat Chand. 

Rai Narpat Chand 
(died 1860). 

Raja HiraOhand 
(died 1882). 


1 

Baja Amar Chand 
(died 1889). 

J 

r 

Major Raja Sir Bije Chand, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

(died 1931). 

^ 1 

Mian Sohan Singh 
(bom 

RAJA AFAND CHAND 
(born 1913). 

Tikka Rajindra Chand 
(born 1936). 

Mian Shiv Singh 
(bom 1893). 

Area 

.. 453 aquare aniles 

Population 

. . 100,ff9.4. 

Revenue 

. . Es. 2,90,000. 


The fiajas of Bilaspur are descended from Bamg-hokh, ancient ruler 
•of a state in the south-west of Rafputana. Harihar Chand, a descendant 
of A-n gokj came on a pilgrimage many centuries ago to Jwalamukhi^ a 
-aacred place near Rangra, and settled at Jhandbari close by. One of 
his sons took possession of Chamba; another carved out a principality 
for himself in Kanidon: while a third, Bir Chand, founded the State of 
Bilaspur. A jit Chand, twelfth in descent from Bir Chand, conquered 
Ifalagarh, and gave it to his brother, Suchet Chand, from whom the 
present ruling family of Hindur is descended. 

Nine years previous to the Grurkha invasion, the greater portion of 
the Eahlur lands Cis-Sutlej had been conquered and annexed to Hindur 
hj the successful arms of Raja Ram Sarn, while the further districts 
had in the same manner fallen into the hands of Raja Sansar Chand 
Katoch. The Gurkhas expelled these chiefs from their conquests, and 
restored Kahlur to the rightful owner. Raja Maha Chand, as a reward 
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for h-is good offices in taving invited them, to conquer and told tte till 
country. Raja Mata Otand, being ttus an ally of tte Grurktas, re- 
fused to co-operate witt the British troops under Sir David Octterlouy; 
and a force was accordingly moved against Bilaspur, tte capital of tis^ 
State. But at its near approach tte Raja made overtures of submission^ 
which were favourably received by tte British Agent; and as it was 
considered desirable to afford an example of British clemency, to the 
other hill chiefs, he was confirmed in all his hereditary possessions on 
the left bank of the Sutlej, on the stipulation that he would discontinue 
his connection with the Gurkhas and acknowledge the supremacy of the 
new power. He was granted a sanad in 1815, confirming him in his 
territories, under the obligation of supplying troops and carriage in case 
of war, and of making good roads through his State. Raja Maha Chand 
was succeeded by his son, Rharak Chand, a chief of bad character and' 
dissolute habits. He died childless in 1836, and the State might have 
been treated as a lapse to the Government had it been deemed desirable 
to incorporate it with the remainder of our hill territory. But as a 
portion of the lands were situated Trans-Sutlej, and their appropriation 
would have brought us into immediate contact with the Lahore Darbar,. 
a proceeding at that time, much deprecated, it was settled that a 
successor should be found among the collateral relatives of the deceased.. 
Raja Jagat Chand was thus chosen and declared to be the heir as nearest 
of kin to the late chief in the collateral line, both having a common 
ancestor in Raja Ajmer Chand. Shortly after the death of Raja Rharak 
Chand in 1836, and while the question of succession was still in abey- 
ance, one of his widows, the sister of Fateh Prakash of Sirmur, declared 
herself pregnant, and subsequently reported to the Agent the birth of a 
son to the deceased Raja. The lady’s statement being considered doubt- 
ful, an enquiry was instituted by Sir G. R. Clerk, which resulted in the 
child being declared supposititious; and the claims made in his behalf 
to the succession were disallowed. Subsequently, the Sirmur Rani 
organised an insurrection, having for its object the deposition of Jagat 
Chand. She was joined by a considerable portion of the inhabitants of 
Rahlur and by adherents from the other side of the Sutlej, and was thus 
enabled to drive out the reigning chief and got possession of the capital, 
Bilaspur. This rebellion was only quelled, and the reigning chief 
restored, by the*advance of a body of British troops. The Rani was re- 
moved from Rahlur and directed to live at Sabathu, which thence- 
forward became the centre of plots and intrigues organised under her 
auspices with the object of advancing the claims of her alleged child;: 
,and in the beginning of 1849 she was deported to Hahan and placed in 
charge of the Raja, who was made responsible for her good behaviour.. 
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Raja Jagat Oliand liaci a son- named I^arpat Gliaiid, wIlo, in con- 
sequence of lais dissolute and intemperate life^ fell into a state of im- 
becility. He died in 1850, leaving one son, Hira Chand, who succeeded 
liis grandfather as Raja and held the chief ship until his death in 1882. 
In 1847, on the annexation of the Jullundur Doah, the Raja was con- 
firmed in possession of the Kahlur lands on the right bank of the Sutlej 
which he had previously held from the Sikhs under terms of allegiance 
and payment of tribute, and for services rendered during the Mutiny was 
given a salute of seven guns, which was subsequently^ increased to eleven. 
The British Government excused the tribute payment, but required the 
Raja to abolish transit duties. 

In 1867, the request of Raja Hira Chand for the restoration of the 
'parganas of Bassee and Bacheetu, which had originally belonged to the 
Kahlur family, was granted on condition of his paying an annual nazrana 
of Es. 8,000. These parganas had been seized by Ranjit Singh in 
1819 and conferred on the Majithia family. At the close of the First - 
Sikh War, the grant was continued by the British Government to 
Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia for his life and it lapsed on his death. 

The late Raja Amar Chand, whose mother belonged to the Rajpur 
family in Ambala, died in 1889, Bije Chand, his elder son by a Rani 
of the Garhwal family, succeeded him as Raja of Bilaspur. He was 
connected by marriage with the Rajas of Lambagraon 'and Punch, He 
himself had married a daughter of the Raja of Mankot. Raja Bij®- 
Chand was born in 1873, and when he succeeded his father, Amar Chand, * 
was about 16 years of age. During his minority the State was under 
a Council of Regency. In 1893 Government sanctioned the investiture 
of the Raja with full powers. The Council kept on as a consultative 
body till 1899, when, with the approval of the Superintendent, Hill 
States, it was abolished; but owing to some partizan feeling in the 
State it was afterwards re-established for a time. The young ruler^A 
administration was at first quite satisfactory, but after some years it 
caused trouble. Affairs reached a climax in 1901-02, and the Raja was 
called upon to appoint a Wazir approved by Government and to submit 
to certaiu conditions which his conduct had rendered it necessary to 
impose in the interests of the administration of the State. These con- 
ditions were not accepted by the Raja who refused to return to his State 
from Benares, where he had been staying for some time past. He was. 
in consequence deprived of his powers as a ruling chief, and the adminis- 
tration of the State was placed in the hands of a manager appointed by 
Government. In 1908, however, the Raja wrote consenting to the 
conditions laid down by Government and was permitted to return from 
Benares, His powers were then restored to him. The Raja attended 
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the Coronation Darbar at Delbi in 1911, on wMcb occasion he was ap- 
pointed a Companion of the Star of India. 

On the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, His Highness offered 
his personal seiwices and respurces of his State to Government. His 
services in connection with the War were recognised by the conferment 
of a E.C.S.I. on 'him in 1917, and two years later he was j^ppointed an 
Honorary Captain and attached to the 41st Dogras. He was promoted 
to the honorary rank of Major in January 1921. In 1922 His Highness 
visited Delhi on the occasion of the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. A sanad conferring the power of capital sentence 
was granted to the ruler of the State by the Government of India. In 
1927 the Government of India sanctioned the abdication of His Highness 
Raja Sir Hije Ghand, K.C.I.E., and the succession of his minor sm, 
Tifcka Anand Ghand. Phe latter was born in 1913, and during his 
minority the administration was carried on by a Council of Administra- 
tion. The young Raja was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
where he completed his studies by standing first in the post-diploma 
examination. He then received administrative training in the Gurgaon 
dieliiiict and later ia his own .State and was invested with the full ruling 
powers by the Hoa’ible .the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States, at Bilaspnr in Ja;i;iuary 1938. Two years earlier he had been 
mjaried to the dangihter.of .the Raja of Jubbal. In 1935 was born his son 
aD4 heir named Rajendra Ghand. The Raja is a member of the 
(^lamber of Princes and is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. He 
ranks Sth in -onder of precedence amongst the States of the Punjab. 
TJnjIil the establishment of the Punjab States Age.ncy in 1921, the 
State was in political relations with the Punjab Government through 
the Superintendent, Hill States, Simla, but afterwards it was placed in 
dSifect retations with the Government of India, through the agent to- 
th.e GoveFncHr-Geiieral, Puaij.ab States. 

The ex-Raja died at Benares in November 1931. 
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BAJA 


B^ja Ram Singii. 


Raja Udar Singh. 

Raja XJgar Singh 
(died i8il). 

Raja Mahindar Singh 
(died 1850). 

L - 


r 


Raja Shamsher Singh 
(died 1914). 

r. 


Tikka Raghunath Singh, O.I.E. 
(died 1898). 

Kanwar Marendax Singh 
(died 1899). 


n 


Mian Shamhiadar Singh. 
Seven generations. 


Bhim Ohand. 
Four generations. 


Mian Fateh Singh 
(died 1876). 


RAJA PADaW SINGH. C.S I. 
(born 1873). 


J 


‘Tikjca Davindar KahW^.Jagjit Ranhir K^anjw'ar 


Singh 
(died IL922). 


Singh 
(born 1904^. 


•Singh 
(di^d mih 

Haxdev Singh 
(horn 1,920). 


'1 

Kanw^r 


Bir Bahadur (not yet named). 
Singh 

(born 1934). 


Area 

Popnlajuoii 
Revanike 
Military Forces 
Serviceable guns 
S,alute 


. . 3,820 square miles. 

. . 100,19.2. 

.. Es. 3.84,300. 

Nil. 

. • 4. 

. . 9 guns {persoBa.1). 


The Bashahr ruling family claims descent from the celebrated Sri 
Erislian of Hindu mythology. Pardimian, grandson of the deity, is said 
to have journeyed from Du-arka to Sbunatpur, and there married the 
daughter of the ruler, Bavasa Deo, whom he presently slew, taking the 
kindgdom for himself. Baja Padam Singh, now at the head of the 
State, can trace his ancestry back for one hundred and twenty one 
generations. In 1803 Bashahr was seized by the Gurkhas with the 
-other mountainous tracts between the Ghagra and the Sutlej. In the 
war with Hepal which followed, the British Government deemed it 
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expedient to expel tlie Grurklias from these territories and drive them' 
tack upon their own border. It should be noted that the Gurkhas 
started upon their career of conquest under the pressing invitation of the* 
Eaja of Bilaspur, who was desirous of having their assistance in check- 
ing the encroachments of Sansar Chand^, the famous Katoch chief of 
Kangra,. and of Baja Bam Sarn^ the no less celebrated ruler of Hindur. 

As the British forces at the dis] 30 sal of General Ochterlony were 
small, and their object was not so much an extension of their own 
ifrritory as^the keeping of the N'epalese within reasonable limits, it was. 
determined to secure the co-operation of the subjugated chiefs by offer- 
ing them restoration, and guaranteeing their future independence in 
the event of their taking the British side in the quarrel. This the* 
Simla Bajas did, with the one exception of Bilaspur, who considered him-^ 
self bound to adhere to the fortunes of his old allies. , 

At the end of the war, a sanad was granted to" the minor Baja^ 
Mahendra Singh, grandfather of the present ruler of Bashahr, confirm- 
ing him in all his ancient possessions, except Bawin, which was trans- 
ferred to the Baja of Keonthal, to whom it had originally belonged, 

and Xotguru, which was kept as a British possession. There was no* 
hardship involved in the retention of Kotguirii, so far as the Bashahr 
State was concerned; but the Baja of Xulu had perhaps some reason to* 
complain. Shortly before the Gurkha invasion the Bana of Kot Khai,. 
to whom Kotguru belonged, made over this portion of his State for 
management to the Baja of Kulu, as it was far removed from 'Kot Ehai 
proper^ and the people had got out of his control. The Kulu chief 
gladly accepted the charge; but after a stewardship of short duration,, 
he ignored the rights of the real owner and incorporated Eotguru with 
his own lands on the other side of the* Sutlej. Eotguru thus remained 
for ten years under the rule of the Baja of Eulu. His title was, how- 
ever, never recognised hy the chief of Bashahr, whose border touched 
the Eotguru district, and who wished to secure it for himself. It was 
the pleasantest of all the hill tracts, consisting of a low range of hills- 
sloping down to a strategical bend in the Sutlej, with plots of flat 
ground, and some good military posts, including the fort of Hatu, said, 
to he the key of the coxmtry for miles around. The Bashahr Baja ac- 
cordinglj" entered into possession of Eotguru, and slew the Eaja of Eulu 
who attempted to keep it for himself; and the dead Baja’s body was 
only given up to his relatives on their promise to withdraw all claim to- 
Eotguru. Bashahr was in possession only a very few months before* 
the coming of the Gurkhas, and bad therefore no real right to object 
to a cession of this estate to the British when the rest of the territory 
was restored on the conclusion, of the Nepalese- War. The State wa,s* 
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handed over subject to a tribute payment of Rs. 15,000 per annum. This, 
sum was reduced to Rs. 3,945 in 1847, in compensation for the abolition 
of transit duties. 

Raja Shamsher Singh succeeded his father in 18 q 0. His conduct, 
during the Mutiny was open to some doubt. He kept back his tribute, 
and in other ways exhibited a scepticism in the stability of British rule. 
Officials travelling through his territories were treated with discourtesy, 
and the ordinary supplies were withheld. Lord William Hay, Deputy 
Commis'^ioner, aj^plied to have a force despatched to Rampur;'but there 
were no troops to spare, and the crisis passed ofi without action on either 
side. It was proposed after the rebellion to set the Raja aside and 
place the State in charge of the Superintendent of Simla; but Lord 
Lawrence did not deem this measure advisable, and all that had happened 
was condoned. 

Raja Shamsher Singh’s rule was not satisfactory in any respect, 
and in 1886 advantage was taken of his son, Raghunath Singh, having- 
attained his majority, to place him in administrative charge of the- 
State. Raghunath Singh administered its afEairs ably until his death 
in 1898 and was awarded with a Companionship in the Order of the 
Indian Empire. After his death the Raja made an attempt to resume- 
his powers, but Government interfered, and Rai Sahib Mangat Ram, 
an official, was appointed IF azlr and subsequently manager of the State,, 
an office which he discharged with success until 1914. He governed 
the State well and wisely. 

Raja Shamsher Singh died in 1914 and was succeeded by his second 
son, the present ruler. Raja Padam Singh. In recognition of his War- 
services the Raja was granted a personal salute of nine gnns and in 
1930 was created a C.S.I. He is connected by marriag'e with the houses, 
of Dhadi and Lambagraon (Kangra district). Tikka Birbadhar Singh 
born of the marriage with the Dhadi Rani is the heir to the gaddL 

The Bashahr territories are the largest in extent of all the Simla 
States; but the people are poor, the population sparse, the revenues, 
small, and the country generally backward in every sense. The capital,. 
Rampur, is a picturesque little town on the banks of the Sutlej, and is 
famous for its wool trade. The well known Rampur chadars of com- 
merce were originally made here; but the better imitations of Ludhiana, 
Amritsar and Kashmir have driven the genuine article out of the market. 
Bashahr lias an ancient commercial treaty with Tibet in accordance- 
with which the wool trade is conducted and presents are exchanged every 
third year. 

The Bashahr forests were leased to the British Government in 1877, 
for a period of fifty years, at an annual rental of Rs. 10,000. In 1928: 
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SHAIKH SADAE-UD-DINKHAN {SADAR-I-JAHAN) 
(died 1515). 

Four generations. 

Nawab Band Khan 
(died 1659), 

Nawab Firoz Khan 
(died 1672). 

1 

Nawab Sher Munammad Khan 
(died 1712). 


N’awab Qhulatn H^ussain Khan 
(died 1734). 

, I 

Seven sons. 


I 


r — 

Nawab Bhikan 
Khan 

(died 1764). 


Nawab Jamal Khan 
(died 1759). 

i 

I 


Sk other sons. 


Nawab Bahadur 
Khan 

(died 1766). 


Umar Khan 
(died 1778). 

Two generations. 


Asadullah Khan 
(died 1782). 

I 

Muhammad Ali 
Khan. 


Nawab Ataullah 
Khan 

(died 1810). 


Amanat Khan 
(dead), 


Nawab ll^azir Ali 
Khan 

(died 1821). 

1 

Nawab Amir 
Ali Khan 
(died 1846). 

Nawab Mahbub 
Ali Khan 
(died 1867). 

Nawab Sikander 
Ali Khan 
(died 1871). 


FaizuUah 

Khan 

(dead). 


X 


Fateh Khan. 

J 


Faiz Talab 
Khan. 

Yaqub Ali 
Khan 

(died 1850). 


Kale\:han 

(dead). 


Himmat Khan 
(died 1831). 

L 


_r 


EahmatAhKhan 
(died 1862). 


Two other sons. 


Dilawat ili Khan 
(died 1861). 


Saadat^ Khan, 


Rustam Ali 
Khan 

(died 1865). 
Nurullah Khan. 


Two other 
sons. 


Daler Khan 
(died 1832). 

Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1878). 


Nawab 
Muhammad 
Ibrahim Ali 
Khan 

(died 1908). 


Wilayat Ali 
Khan. 


Akbar Ali 
Khan. 


Inayat Ali 
Khan 
(died 1923). 

I 

Obaidullah Kha 
(died 1889). 


"1 


1 


Sahibzada Ghans 
Muhammad Khan 
(died I860). 


Sahibzada llaushan 
Ah Khan 
(died 1863). 


Ahsan Ali Khan 
(died 1907). 

Two generations. 


Sahibzada 
Ishaq Ali 
Khan 

(died 1884). 


Lieutenant- Sahibzada 

Colonel Jafar Ali Khan 
nawab SIR O.M, 
MUHAMMAD (born 1886). 
AHMAD ALI KHAN, ' 


K.0.S.L, 
K.O.I.E. 
(born 1881). 


Sahibzada 
Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan 
(died 1920). 


Baqar Ali Khan 
(died 1908). 


Muhammad Ali Khan, 
Two generations. 


f 


Khan Sir Zulfiqar 
Ali Khan 
(dead). 


Yusaf Ali Khan 
(died 1901). 


Khan Rasmd Ali Khan 
(born 1904). 




Khan Khurshid Ali Khan 
(born 1908). 


Wall-Ahdfttikliar 
Ali Kban 
(born 1904}. 


Sahibzada Mehdi 
Ali Khan 
(died igo5). 


r 


Sahibzada Mumtaz Sahibzada Khurshid Sahibzada Altaf 
Ali Khan AU Khan 

(died 1917). (born 1912). 


Ali Khan 
(born 1906). 


Ali Khan 
(de ad). 
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tile yoke of tlie Mughal eiiiiierors. It was in his time that the Sikhs 
became powerful on the south side of the Sutlej, and Jamal Xhan was 
in continual conflict with Eaja Ala Singh of Patiala and other Sikh 
chiefs. He joined with Zain Ivhan in repelling the vSikh attack on 
Sirhind in 1761, and -was ultimately slain in an attempt to recover 
Eopar, which had been wrested from the Durranis hj Eaja Ala Singh. 
On his death the chiefship passed to his eldest son, Bhikan Khan, the 
younger sons receiving jagirs. Bhikan Khan died in 1764, and his 
brother, Bahadur Khan, succeeded him as Kawab, Bhikan Khan’s two 
sons being minors. Their mother did not consent to this arrangement, 
and a period of civil war resulted, during which Bahadur Khan and his 
brother found themselves* stripped by the Phulkian Sikhs of all their 
possessions, with the exception of a few villages in the immediate vicinity 
of Maler Kotla. Manj* of these were recovered later on by TTmar Khan, 
brother of Bahadur Khan, who on his brother’s death became guardian 
of the minor Wazir Khan, TTmar Khan succeeded in composing the 
family quarrels, and made peace with Amar Singh of Patiala through 
the intervention of the chief of'Kaikot. On Umar Khan’s death in 
1778, he was succeeded b^^ his brother, Asad-ullah Khan, the fourth son 
of Jamal Khan, who, however, himself died four years later, when the 
fifth son, Ata-ullah Khan, became de facto 27awab, though his nephew 
Wazir Khan was now twenty-seven years old. Ata-ullah Khan was 
foolish’ enough to attempt the seizure of some Patiala villages at the 
instigation of Diwan Hanii Mai, a disgraced servant of Baja Sahib Singh. 
He was defeated by the Patiala forces, and was glad shortly afterwards 
to crave the Baja’s assistance against the celebrated Bedi Sahib Singh of 
Una, who had declared a holy war against the Afghans of Maler Kotla 
on the ground that they were killers of kine, and that the late Hawab 
Sher Muhammad had converted to Islam a woman of Guru Gobind 
Singh’s family whom he had married. The Bedi sacked Maler Kotla, in 
spite of Ata-ullah Khan’s gallant resistance and only retired when 
threatened by the Patiala army. Ata-ullah Khan joined General Lake 
in his capaign against the Mahrattas in 1803, and remained with his 
army in the field till the victory of Laswari made the British masters of 
the Cis-Sutlej territory. 

Maler Kotla next suffered at the hands of Maharaja Banjit Singh 
who in 1809 demanded an indemnity of Es. 1,50,000. Two-thirds of 
this sum were paid at once. For the remaining Bs. 50,000, five villages 
were mortgaged to the Maharaja, who despite the remonstrances of Sir 
Charles Matcalfe, established military posts in Maler Kotla and left 
his Tahsildars to recover the money from the State. By the treaty of 
1809 the State came under the protection of the British, and the Sikh 
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•officials and military posts were then removed. Hahmat Ali Khan, son 
of Ata-nllah Khan, assisted Sir David Ochterlony with carriage and 
supplies during the Gurhha War in the Simla hills. His brother, 
Fazl Ali, served at the siege of Bharatpur in command of a small body 
of irregulars locally raised. Rahmat Ali again assisted the British 
during the Sutlej campaign of 1846, furnishing a contingent of seven 
hundred infantry, which was commanded by his son, Dilawar Ali Khan, 
grandfather of the present ISTawab. Their services were rewarded with 
the gift of the villages of Maharna, Katehpur and Rasulpur, now a 
portion of the State. 

On the death of Ata-ullah Khan in 1810, Wazir Khan laid his 
claim to the chiefship before Sir David Ochterlony, Rahmat Ali Khan 
also claiming as his father^ s heir. The decision was in favour of Wazir 
Khan, and it was laid down that the rule of primogeniture should in 
future regulate the decision. Eahmat Ali Khan was much ag‘grieved 
at this decision, and he and his sons always regarded Wazir Khan and 
his descendants as usurpers. 

There is little of interest to record regarding the reigns of Wazir 
Khan and his three successors. In 1839 the Kawab Amir Khan sent a 
contingent to serve in the Kabul War, and he himself was present for 
a time with the British forces on the frontier. He also furnished a 
'force to assist in the Gurkha War of 1840, and for his services in the 
Second Sikh War he received the title of ‘‘ His Highness and the 
right to a salute of nine guns. 

The last of "Wazir Khan’s line was Sikandar Ali Khan, who died 
in 1871, leaving no surviving son. A sanad conferring the right of adop- 
tion had been granted to him in 1861, under which he nominated 
Ibrahim Ali Khan, the eldest son of his cousin, J)ilawar Ali Khan, as 
his heir. This appointment was contested by Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan, who claimed to be nearer of kin, as descended from Bahadur 
Khan, the second son of Kawab Jamal Khan. But Government con- 
firmed the testament, and the Kawabship passed to Ibrahim Ali Khan, 
father of the present chief. The opportunity was taken to entrust to the 
Kawab alone the power which had hitherto been shared by all the cousins. 
The head of each branch had been exercising semi-independent power 
in his own holding, even within the town of Kotla itself, to the manifest 
injury of the State interests. The brothers were perpetually quarelling 
and referring their pettiest disputes to the Ambala Commissioner. 
XFnder the new procedure the Kawab alone was permitted to exercise 
.judicial and police powers within his territories, and the interference of 
his brother, Inayat Ali Khan, and of the six cousins, was confined to 
the cont^'ol of revenue matters affecting their own jagirs, Ghulam 
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Muliammad Klian was, however, allowed to continue to exercise for his 
lifetime the judicial functions he had enjoyed during the rule of the late 
Nawab, but his sons are in the position of ordinary jagirdars. 

In the year following* Ibrahim Ali Khan’s accession the town of 
Maler Kotla was attacked by a band of Sikh fanatics known as Kukas, 
who proclaimed a campaign against the Muslim and Christian kine- 
kiliing races, much in the lines of Bedi Sahib Singh’s agitation in 
the past century. After murdering several innocent persons they fell 
back on the Patiala border, where they were secured without much 
trouble and taken in handcufis to Maler Kotla. There they were executed 
without trial to the number of forty-nine by the Deputy Commissioner 
ot Ludhiana, who acted under the impression that an immediate and 
terror-striking example was necessary to prevent a spread of the move- 
ment through the adjoining Sikh districts. It is not now supposed that 
the rising was of grave political importance. Kani Singh, leader of 
the sect, refused to countenance the mad attempt of his more zealous 
disciples, and he actually warned the police of what was about to happen. 
Their plans were, in fact, too crude and ill-arranged to give grounds for 
anxiety. It was nevertheless deemed advisable to deport Ram Singh to 
Rangoon in spite of his protest of innocence, and he died there. 

In 1877 the Nawab was invited to the Imperial Assemblage held at 
Delhi on the occasion of the proclamation of Her Majesty as Empress 
of India. He was then granted an additional salute of two guns as a 
distinction personal to himself. 

The death of his eldest son, Ishaq Ali Khan, in 1884, followed 
•closely by the death of his Begum, affected the Kawab’s reason, and he 
withdrew from wordly affairs. The State had then to be placed under 
the management of a Superintendent appointed by Grovernment, and this 
arrangement lasted up to 1903, when Sahibzada Ahmad Ali Khan, the 
heir-apparent, took charge of it from the Hawab of Loharu, the last 
Superintendent. During the latter^s tenure of office many improvements 
vrere carried out, such as the construction of the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal 
Railway and the organization of the compan3’ of Imperial Service 
Sappers. 

From the 1st February 1905, the Sahibzada was made Regent of 
the State subject only to the control of the Commissioner of Jullundur. 
He was invited to Lahore on the occasion of the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales in November 1905. 

Hawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan died of cholera in August 
1908, and the Sahibzada then succeeded him as Nawab. He was in- 
stalled and invested with ruling power]? by the Lieutenant- Groveraior on 
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January 5tli^ 1909. Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan enjoys a personal salute* 
of 11 guns. 

The State Sappers did good service during the Tirah campaign of 
1897 and their work in China in 1901 was most favourably reported on. 
Their Commandant received the title of a Companion of the Indian 
Empire. In November 1906 the Viceroy, Lord Minto, visited the- 
State. 

The present Ruler, Nawab vSir Ahmad Ali Khan, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., succeeded his father and was formally installed and invested 
with ruling powers b 3 ^ the Lieutenant-Grovernor in January 1909. The- 
Nawab was present at the Coronation Darbar at Delhi in 1911 and at 
tile ('eremonies connected witli the State entr^^ of the Viceroy in the 
following jeeiT, 

On the outbreak of the war in 1914, the Nawab offered his Imperial 
Service Sappers and the resources of the State. The Sappers were em* 
ployed first in France and Belgium and then in Mesopotamia and sub- 
sequently on the North-West, frontier during the third Afghan War. 
His Highness contributed generously to the various funds and made a 
munificent donation towards the expenses of the Indian Expeditionary 
Force, besides helping in various other ways. The number of the in- 
habitants of the State who served during the Great War was 31-7 per 
cent of the eligible males in the State. This figure was unsurpassed by 
any other Indian State in the Punjab. A sanad conferring capital 
powers upon the ruler was granted in 1 922 by the Government of India. 
Earlier His Highness was made a K.C.S.I. in 1915, an Honorary Major 
in the Indian army in 1916, Lieutenant-Colonel in 1919 and a K.C.I.E. 
in 1921. In 1917 a salute of 11 guns, two of which he had formerly 
Gnjo 5 ’'ed as a personal distinction, was made permanent. His Highness 
is related by marriage to the ruling families of Tonk and Rampur. He 
visited Delhi on the occasion of the visit of His Ro^^'al Highness thfe 
Prince of Wales. 

Sahibzada Muhammad Iftikhar Ali Khan, who was born in 1904, 
is the heir-apparent. His Highness had two other sons; Sahibzada 
Muhammad Mumtaz Ali Khan and Muhammad Altaf Ali Khan. The* 
latter had received military training in England as an honorary cadet at 
Sandhurst. 

The Nawab is entitled to be received by the Viceroy and is a member* 
of the Chamber of Princes. The present ruler is, as a personal honour, 
entitled to a return visit from the Viceroy. Maler Kotla ranks tenth 
amongst the States of the Punjab. In 1913 the State was transferred 
from the political charge of the Commissioner, Jullundur Division, to 
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that of the Political Agent, Bahawalpur Agency, and in 1921, on the 
establishment of the Punjab States Agency, the State was placed in 
direct relations with the Government of India through the Hon’ble the 
Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States. 

Some mention must be made here of the collateral relations of the 
ruling family of Malerkotla, who are known as the Khawanin. They 
are descendants of Ifawab Bahadur Khan, and at the time of the* 
publication of the last edition were represented by the sons of Khan 
Sahib Ghulam Muhammad Khan, mentioned above. On Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan’s death in 1878, his estates and his share in the State 
passed to his five sons, and the eldest, Ahsan Ali Khan, succeeded to his 
father’s seat in Provincial Darbars. He died in 1907. Amongst other 
brothers, the most prominent was the late Jfawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. 
He was born in 1875, and received his early education in the Aitchison 
College, Lahore. He later entered the Government College, Lahore, and 
after passing his Intermediate Examination he went to Cambridge 
where he remained for two years. On his return from Europe in 
1900 he made his permanent residence at Lahore and began taking 
part in the public life of the province. In 1910 he was appointed 
Prime Minister of the Patiala State. In 1911 on the occasion of the 
Delhi Darbar he was invested with the C.S.I., and in the same year 
was appointed a member of the Imperial Legislative Council at Calcutta. 

In 1920, after the introduction of the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms he 
was elected a member of the Council of State representing the Punjab 
Muslims, He remained a member of that Council for five years. In 
1926 he was elected by the Central Punjab Muslims as their representa- 
tive in the Indian Legislative Assembly and continued to work in this 
capacity until his death in 1933. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan rendered meritorious services to the British 
Government. He was granted land during the Great War and also 
created a Knight Bachelor. His services in connection with the third 
Aghan War and the Punjab disturbances were greatly appreciated by 
the then head of the province. He was one of the founders of the 
Punjab Chiefs’ Association, and was elected its honorary Secretary in 
1917, which oflBce he held till his death. He was also associated with 
the new constitutional schenae, having served on the Indian Statutory 
Commission in 1929 and the Indian Eranchise Committee in 1932. In 
1930 he was sent as an Indian delegate to the League of Hations. Be- 
sides he was President of the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore, for 
ten years; and was a Yice-President of the All-India Muslim League 
and of the Punjab Historical Society. He was a Fellow of the Punjab 
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TJniversity and a member of tbe Court of tbe Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan left behind two sons and two daughters. The 
elder son, Khan Rashid Ali Khan, who, after the death of his father, 
is the prominent member of the second branch of the ruling house of 
Maler Kotla, took his diploma in 1920 from the Aitchison College, 
Lahore. After gradating from the Government College, Lahore^ he pro- 
ceeded to England and studied at Cambridge for some time. In 1928 he 
accompanied his father as Secretary on his tour of India and Burma 
when the latter was a member of the Indian Central Committee working 
with the Indian Statutory Commissfion. He proceeded to England 
again in 1929 and was called to the Bar. He also travelled on the con- 
tinent and in Egypt. Khan Rashid Ali Khan, who has now returned 
to Lahore, is a member of the All-India Muslim League and of the 
General Council of the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore and is 
well-known in the political and social life of the city. The younger, 
Khan Khurshid Ali Khan, received his early education privately and 
later read at the Cambridge Preparatory School at Derha Dun for some 
time. He then went over to England for two years. In 1930 he 
served as his father’s secretary at Geneva, and travelled in Europe, 
Egypt and India. He is a member of the All-India Muslim League, 
the General Council of the AnJuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam and an hono- 
rary Ex-Secretary of the Punjab Unionist Party. He has recently 
been nominated as a member of the Council of State. Besides their 
ancestral estate in Maler Kotla, the brothers own extensive property 
in the districts of Lahore, Ludhiana, Hissar, Sheikhupura, Simla and 
in Kew Delhi. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan’s elder daugditer, Qudsia Begum, is married 
to the Taaluqdar of Sandila in the United Provinces and is Deputy 
President of the United Provinces Legislative Council. The younger, 
Qaisra Begum, is a graduate of the Punjab University. 

Since the death of Ghulam Muhammad Khan the relations of the 
FFawanin with the ruling branch of the family have been strained. 
The co-parcenary nature of the Maler Kotla family has, however, been 
recognised by Government and the Khawanin are not required to present 
nazars to the ruling chiefs but present pesTikash only and attend but 
one Darbar a year. The Khawanin contribute 10 per cent of their 
revenues towards the maintenance of the Imperial Service Sappers and 
14 per cent towards the State administration. 



NALAGABH STATE. 

RAJA JOGINDAR SINGH OF HINDUR. NALAGARR 


5S7 


GAJEB. SINGH. 

Baja Bam Sarn Siugh 
(died 1849). 


Baja Bije Singh 
(died 1857). 


Fateh Singh 
(died 1872). 

I 

Fesri Siugh 
(died 1876). 

Bhagwan Siugh 
(died 1916). 


Baja Agar Singh 
(died 1876). 


Bir Singh 
(died 1873). 


Baja Isri Singh 
(died 19 U). 


BAJA JOGINDAR SINGH 
(born 1877). 


Gobardhan Singh 
(died 1920). 

Brij Mohan Siugh 
(bom 1908). 


Baghbir Singh 
(born 1895). 

Mukandan Singh 
(born 1926). 


Tikka Sarindar Singh 
(born 1922), 


Kanwar 

Arimardan Singh 
(died 1929). 


Area 

Population 

Ee venue • . 

f Local Military Force 
Forces...^ 

(^Guns 

Salute 


. . 256 square miles. 

, , 50,016 

.. Es. 9,16,275 
.. 71 


2 


Nil. 


Tlie cldefs of Hindur and Xalilur trace their origin to a common 
ancestor, a Chandel Eajput, who came from Grarh Chanderi. The fort 
at Eamshahr, which commands a splendid view of the plains towards 
Ludhiana and Hoshiarpur, as well as of the snowy peaks of Chamba, is 
said to have been erected as a capital when the families were still 
united. It was largely added to, and repaired hy Eajas Agar Singh 
and Earn Sarn, father and grandfather of the present chief. Eaja Earn 
Sam died at the age of eighty-six, having enjoyed a reign of about sixty 
years. He was expelled for a short period by the Gurkhas, and had to 
flee to Basal in Hoshiarpur. He then settled at Palasi, a fine fort on 
the plains between Nalagarh and Eupar, living there for ten years. In 
the early part of his reign he had so extended his conquests that he was 
paramount from Palasi to Matiana, and eastwards as far as Ajmirgarh 
on the Jumna. Sahathu was also his, held hy the Kardar Dharma IsTegi. 
But Sirmur escaped his grasp. 

The Ghirkhas, at the invitation of the Bilaspur Eaja, came from 
Nepal through the hills in 1803, and broke the power of Earn Sarn and 
all the hill chiefs. The fort of Eamshahr was besieged by Gurkhas 
and Kahlurias; and though it was provided with large tanks and 
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granaries/ tlie garrison was obliged to capitulate after a struggle wMcli 
lasted three years. Then in 1814 came Sir David Ocbterlony and bi& 
forces. A battle was fought at the pass of Ramshahr^ and another at 
Lohar Grhati near Malaun. In the latter, Bhagta Thapa, the Grurkha 
Commander, was slain ; and the campaign practically came to an end. 

Ram Sarn joined General Ochterlony when war was declared. Be- 
sides his natural dislike for the Gurkhas, he had to take his revenge 
upon the Bilaspur chief who had caused all the trouble by calling in 
the foreigners. To the British he behaved with consistent loyalty, and 
on the conclusion of the campaign was rewarded by being reinstated in 
his ancestral estates. To his credit it should be recorded that he abso- 
lutely refused to take over the districts he himself had recently con- 
quered and annexed. He perhaps felt, when too late, that by his own 
ambition he had goaded the people of Bilaspur to measures which they 
could only have adopted in their last extremity. 

In 1815 the hilly district of Baraiili, which passed to the Govern- 
ment as an escheat by the extinction of the reigning family, was offered 
to Raja Ram Sarn as a reward for his services in the war; but he refused 
it on the ground of the difficulty of administration owing to its distance 
from Hindur, and of his resolve not to add to his dominions. The 
tract was accordingly transferred to another chief for the sum of 
Rs. 8,500, which amount was accounted for to Ram Sarn. Subsequently, 
Barauli again passed into the possession of the British, and now forms 
a portion of the Simla district, and includes the cantonment of Sabathu. 
Three Barauli villages were made over to the Jlaharaja of Patiala in 
1830, in exchange for four villages now incorporated with the township 
of Simla, which was in that year regularly founded by contributions of 
territory from Patiala and Keonthal. 

Raja Ram Sarn also received an indemnity of one lakh of rupees 
when, after the Hepalese War, he returned the Satgarha forts to the 
Raja of Bilaspur, from whom he had taken them. This sum he ex- 
pended in improving and strengthening the fort of Palasi lower down 
in the plains, now one of the strongest on the banks of the Upper 
Sutlej. 

Ou the death of Eaja Bije Singh without sons in 1867, a doubt 
arose regarding the succession, as Earn Sam’s other sons were not true 
Eajputs, being the offspring of a Brahmin mother. 5Dhe question was 
left pending for three years, at the end of which period Agar Singh, 
brother of Bije Singh, was appointed ruler. He was the most intelHgent 
of Earn Sam’s sons, having acted as Wazir and virtual manager of the 
State during Ms father’s later years. He had, moreover, behaved loyally 
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during tlie Mutiny. His elder brotlierj Pateli Singh, was passed over as 
being of unsound mind. 

Eaja Isri Singh succeeded his father, Raja Agar Singh, in 1876. 
He was not a capable ruler and the administration was entrusted to a 
Council. On his death in 1911 he was succeeded by his brother. Raja 
Jogendra Singh, the present ruler. Raja Jogenda Singh was educated 
at the Aitchison College, Lahore, and acquired administrative experience . 
during his brother’s reign by working for some time as Wazir. 

During his reign the State has made great progress. Its finances 
have been placed on a sound footing. The settlement of the Pahar 
ilaqa was completed in 1924 and that of the Des ilaqa was revised in 
1926. The settlement of the State forests was concluded in 1932, and 
a new working plan enforced from 1935. The Isri School has been 
raised to the High standard. A large number of Primary schools have 
been opened. Education has been made free. The Co-operative move- 
ment has been introduced and there are now 56 societies in the State 
with a Central Co-operative Bank established at Nalagarh. A new dis- 
pensary for the Pahar ilaqa has been opened at Ram Shahr and a 
veterinary hospital and Ayur Yedic Aushadhalya have also been, insti- 
tuted. Several roads have been metaUed and a bridge thrown across the 
Sirsa stream in memory of the late Emperor’s Jubilee. The administra- ' 
tion is unfettered except that death sentences require the confirmation of 
the Political Agent, Punjab Hill States Agency. The Raja is bound 
by his sanad to assist with his troops in time of war and to pay a fixed 
tribute. 

The Raja lives at Halagarh, a thriving town about twelve miles 
north of Rupar. His territories are bounded on the north by Bilaspur, 
on the south and west by the Ambala district, and on the east by 
Baghal, Mailog and Patiala. 

Nalagarh is in political relations with the Government of India 
through the Political Agent, Punjab HiU States Agency, and the Hon’ble 
the Resident for the Punjab States. It ranks 5th in the Punjab Hill 
States Agency and 13th in the Punjab States Agency. The Chief is 
entitled to be received by His Excellency the Yiceroy. 




KEONTHAL STATE. 

RAJA HAMENDRA SEN. C.S.I, OF KEONTHAL. 


541 


BHUP SEN. 
Baghunath. Sen. 


Baja Sangar Sen 
(died iS62). 

Baja Mohendra Sen 
(died ^1882). 

Baja i^albir Kanwar Eanwar Elanwar Kanwar Banwar 
Sen Hira Singh Surat Singh Shiv Singh Bandhir Singh Mohan Singh 

(died^l901). (died 1892). (died 1924=). (died 1917). (died iQJifi). (bom 1866). 


Tikka'Ugar Singh 
(died 1892). 


1 


Raja Bije Sen 
(died 1916). 


Mian Umed Singh 
(bom 1895). 


Raja Hamendra 
Sen, O.S.I. 
(born 1905). 


Mian 
1 Liakshman 
Kanwar Indar Singh 
Bikram Singh (bom 1922). 
(born I 9 II). 


I 


;■) 


Mian Mian 
Ajit Rupeshwar 
Singh Singh 
(born (born 
1924 ). 1935), 


Tikka Hitendra Singh 
(born 192o;. 


Kanwar Dalip Singh 
(born 1928). 


Area 

Population 
Eevenue . . 
Salute 

Local Forces 
Serviceable gun 


. 116 square miles, 

. 26,660. 

. Rs. 1,50,000 
. Nil 
. 39 


1 . 


Subordinate to the Raja of Keonthal are tbe five petty states of 
Eoti, Tbeog, Madban, Grtund and Eatesb, eacb paying a small annual 
tribute, though, in many respects practically independent. 

The State has been held by the present ruling family for many 
generations. The family is Rajput and the family suffix is Sen. They 
suffered hy the Gurkha invasion early in the last century in common 
with the other hill chiefs. Sansar Sen was born in exile at Suket,. 
where his father took refuge until brought back by the British in 1814* 
As the Keonthal Chief refused to pay a contribution towards the expenses 
of the war and had given no assistance to General Ochterlony in men 
or supplies, a portion of his territories was taken away and made over 
to Patiala, with portions of the Baghat State, in lieu of a nazrana 
payment of Rs. 2,80,000. 

In 1830 the present station of Simla was formed by the acquisition 
of portions of Keonthal and Patiala. Twelve villages of the former 
State, assessed at Rs^ 937, were taken in exchange for the pargcma of 
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Rawin, yielding annually Rs. 1,289, wHcL. had been retained as likely 
to be of use strategically. In 1880 the State made over to G-ovemment 
on perpetual lease about 49 acres of land at Kasumpti ceding its 
jurisdiction. The State received the pargana of Punar in 1823' and 
Wakna in 1868 from Government and is exempt from tribute. 


Rana Sansar Sen behaved loyally in the Mutiny, giving shelter 
■and hospitality to many Europeans who fled from Simla, when it was 
feared that the Gurkha regiment stationed there had become disloyal. 
The title of Raja was conferred upon him in acknowledgment of these 
services. ■ He was succeeded in 1862 by his son, Mahendra Sen, who 
died in 1882. Raja Bije Sen, grandson of the latter, was installed in 
1901 and was present at the Delhi Darbar in 1911. He died in 1916, 
and was succeeded by his son. Raja Hamendra Sen, who was educated 
at the Aitchison College, Lahore. The latter was invested with full 
powers in 1926. Two years earlier he married the daughter of the 
Raja of Alipur. He has two sons; Tikka Hatendra Singh (born in 
1925) and lanwar Dalip Singh (born in 1928). 

Raja Hamendra Sen has brought about many improvements in the 
State. He has suppressed slavery among the lower castes and abolished 
begar, has modernised the police force, has provided medical facilities 
and encouraged education. In 1928 he took over from the Government 
the_ management of the State forests. He has also caused several im- 
posing huildmgs to he built in the State which he has connected by a 
telephone system with the outer world. 


The State was formerly in political relations with the Punjab 
Government through the Superintendent, Hill States, Simla. It is now 
m relation wRh the Government of India through the Political Agent, 
^jab Hill Slate aad tie Hai’ble the Eeeideat for the Pmijah State. 

r ™ State Ageacy aad the Eaja is 

entitled to be received by His Excellency the Viceroy. 
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ilEUTENANT HIS HIGHNESS RAJA HAR INDAR SINGH 
BAHADUR OF FARIDKOT- 


SANGAR. 


Bhalan 
(died lt54:3). 


X.j a i a * 

Kapura 
(died 1708). 


Sukha 
(died 1731). 


Two other sons. 


Jodh Singh 
(died 1767). 

Two generations. 


Hamir Singh 
(died 1782). 


Bir Singh, 


Dal Singh 
(died 1804). 


Mohar Singh 
(died 1798). 


Chatat Singh 
(died 1804). 


Bhup Singh. 


^Gulab Singh 
^'(died 1826). 

Atar Singh 
.(died 1827). 


Raja Pahar Singh 
(died 1849 ). 


Two other sons. 


Raja Wazir Singh 
(died 1874). 


Raja Bikram Singh 
(died 1898), 


Kanwar Dip Singh Kan war Anokh 
(died 1845). Singh 

(died 1845 ). 


Raja Balbtr Singh 
(died 1906). 

Maharaja Major Brij 
Indar Singh, adopted 
(died 1918). 


Kan war Gajendra Singh 
(died 1900). 


Brij Indar Singh 
(died 1918). 


Sheo Indar Singh 
(died 1912). 


JRaja Har Indar Singh Bahadur 
(born 1015). 


Kanwar Man jit Indar Singh 
(born 1916). 


Area . . . . . . . . 638 square miles. 

Population . . . . . . 164,364. 

Eevenue . , . . . . . . Es. 17,41,000. 

Troops - 

Indian States Forces i — 

(i) Head Quarters Faridkot State Forces 
(ii) Faridkot Sappers and Miners 
(Ui) His Higliness’s Body Guard 
Faridkot Infantry 

Band 


8 

129 
.. 27 

.. 112 
.. 40 
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The territory of F^.ridkot is situated to the centre of the Ferozepore- 
district, and touches upon the northern border of Patiala. 

The sanad, under which the Baja holds his territory, bears date- 
21st April, 1863. This confers no new rights or privileges, but merely 
guarantees and confirms those already enjoyed. The domain belongs to- 
the Baja and his heirs male lawfully begotton. The right of adoption 
was granted under a sanad, dated 11th March, 1862; and the title of 
Baja was conferred upon Sardar Pahar Singh, great-great-grandfather 
of the present chief, in 1846. 

The Faridkot Bajas have sprung from the same stock as the Eaithal 
and Phulkian chiefs, having a common ancestor in Barar, more remote- 
by twelve generations than the celebrated Phul. They are now known 
as Barar Jat Sikhs, though they were originally Bajputs of the house- 
of Jaisal, founder of the Jaisalmer State in Bajputana. Ohaudhri 
Kapura founded the Faridkot House in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and lived in the present town of Kot Kapura, which is called 
after him. Sardar Hamir Singh, grandson of Kapura, became inde- 
pendent a century later, having added considerably to the family posses- 
sions by laying such of his neighbours under contribution as were too' 
weak to hold their own. He built Faridkot and made it his capital, 
and kept up an armed force, and administered justice to the best of his- 
ability. His son, Mohar Singh, did little to improve the position of 
the family. He was deposed by Sardar Charat Singh, and died in exile 
in 1798. Oharat Singh’s fate was still worse; he was attacked and slain 
by his uncle, Dal Singh, who, in his turn, was assassinated by a cousin, 
Fauja Singh. Then succeeded Grulab Singh, a minor, to whom the 
assassin acted as guardian. Things were beginning to settle down,, 
assassinations having for the moment ceased, when the town was- 
suddenly attacked by Diwan Mohkam Chand, General of Maharaja 
Banjit Singh, in the cold weather of 1806-07. But a good resistance- 
was made, and the inner fort was not finally captured until Banjit, 
Singk himself advanced against it two years later with his whole army, 
and took possession of the State, assigning five villages for the mainten- 
ance of Gulab Singh and his brothers. Faridkot proper was made over 
to Mohkam Chand upon payment of a heavy nazrana. But the spolia- 
tion was regarded with disfavour by the British Government, and the- 
Maharaja was forced to relinquish this prey early in the following year, 
with his other Cis-Sutlej possessions. Gulab Singh was then reinstated,, 
and he kept the ohiefship until 1826, when he was murdered at the in- 
stigation, it is supposed, of his brother, Sahib Singh. He left an infant 
son, Atar Singh, who succeeded as ruler ; but the child soon followed his- 
father; and Sardar Pahar Singh succeeded his nephew in 1827. This 
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chief was an able and liberal-minded ruler, who devoted himself to the 
improvement of his possessions; digging canals and extending the 
cultivation, and by these means doubling his income within twenty 
years. When the war with Lahore broke out in 1846 he wisely took 
sides with the British, and helped to his utmost by collecting carriage 
and supplies for the army. In recognition of these services he received 
the title of Eaja and obtained in reward a grant of territory. The 
ancestral estate of Kot Kapura was also restored to him, an exchange of 
his northern estates being made for other villages lying to the south of 
Faridkot. 

Eaja Pahar Singh was followed in 1849 by his son, Wazir Singh,, 
then twenty-one years of age. He remained loyal during the Second 
Sikh War. In the Mutiny he placed himself under the orders of the- 
Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepore and assisted in guarding the Sutlej 
ferries against the passage of the rebel troops. He also sent a detach-' 
ment to Sirsa, and with a body of horse and two guns he personally 
attacked a notorious rebel. Sham Das, and destroyed his stronghold.. 
The Eaja's regard took the form of an increase in his salute, and he was 
exempted from the service of ten sowars^ hitherto provided in lieu of an 
annual tribute payment in cash. 

Eaja Bikram Singh succeeded his fathen in 1875. During the 
Second Afghan War he furnished a contingent of two hundred and 
fifty horse and foot, which was employed on the Kohat frontier; and 
the recognition of his services received the title of FaTzand-i-Saadat- 
N a .« han-i-Hazrat-i^Kaisar^i-Hind . 

Eaja Bikram Singh died in 1898 and was succeeded by his son, 
Balbir Singh, as Eaja. Eaja Balbir Singh Bahadur was born in 1869. 
As a condition of his succession he agreed to the control of the Oommis-* 
sioner of tTullundur for five years in certain matters such as appoint- 
ments to the chief ofiices of the State. In 1904, however, he took the 
management of the affairs into his own hands. In the same year he- 
offered his Imperial Service Sappers for employment with the Tibet 
Mission. After repeated attacks of Elness he died in 1906 after a short 
reign. He was succeeded by his son, Biij Indar Singh, who had been 
adopted by him as heir. Brij Indar Singh was formally installed Eaja. 
by the Commissioner of Jullundur on 15th Match, 1906. During his 
minority, the administration of the State was conducted by a Council of 
Eegency until 1914, and later by a Superintendent till 1916, when 
Eaja Brij Indar Singh was invested with full powers. He attended the* 
Imperial Darhar at Delhi in 1911 and the ceremonies connected with the 
State entry of the Viceroy in December 1912. On the outbreak of the* 
Great War, the offer by the State of their Sappers was accepted. They 
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were sent to British. East Africa, where they rendered good service, re- 
turning after an absence of a little more than three years. The State also 
subscribed liberally to the various funds, and sacrificed their claim to 
extra expenses of their troops amounting to Rs. 1,09,598, above the 
peace expenditure. For services in connection with the War the title 
of Maharaja was conferred upon Eaja Brij Iiidar Singh as a personal 
distinction in 1918 and he was^ at the same time, gazetted an honorary 
Major. He died in December 1918. He was succeeded by his son, 
Har Indar Singh. A sister of the Maharaja, who died in 1929, was 
married in 1913 to the late Maharaja of Bharatpur. 

As Maharaja Har Indar Singh was at the time of his accession, a 
minor, the administration was, until his investiture in 1934, conducted 
by a Council of Regency, which later gave place to a Council of Adminis- 
tration. The Eaja proceeded to England in 1923 under medical advice, 
returning in the beginning of 1924. He was educated at the Aitchison 
'College, with Mr. E. M. Atkinson, O.B.E., as his private tutor. He 
took his diploma in 1932 and commenced his administrative training 
under the guidance of Mr. M. H. Jones, I.C.S., in February 1932. He 
married the daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhagwant Singh, a 
Rais of Bhareli, in the Ambala district. From July to December 1933 
he underwent military training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horse 
to which he was attached as an honorary Lieutenant. He also received 
administrative training in Simla in the summer of 1934 under the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district. His Highness was invested with 
ruling powers by the Hon^ble the Agent to the Governor-General in 
October 1934 and was, at the same time, gazetted as an honorary 
Lieutenant in the Indian army. A sanad conferring the power of 
administering capital punishment had been granted by the Government 
'of India to the ruler of the State in 1922, and this took effect when the 
present ruler was invested with ruling powers. 

In 1913 the State was relieved from the charge of the Commissioner, 
.Jtillundur Division, and included in the newly established Bahawalpiir 
Agency. This Agency was abolished in 1921 on the establishment of 
the Punjab States Agency, when the State was placed in direct relations 
with the Government of India, through the Agent to the Governor- 
’General, Punjab States. 

The Faridkot ruler ranks thirteenth in order of precedence amongst 
the Indian States in the Punjab and is entitled to be received and visited 
by the Viceroy. The present chief is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes. 



OEAMBA STATE. 

fflS HICiHNESS RAJA LAKSHMAN SINGH OF CHAMBA. 


Raja Dmed Singh 
(died 1764). 

Raja Raj Singh 
(died 1794). 


RAJA WAR SINGH 
(died 1735). 


1 


MianSher Singh' 


Raja Jit Singh 
(died 1808). 


Raja Chaj?at Singh 
(died 1844). 


Mian Zorawar Singh 
(died 1845). 


Sohan Singh 
(died 1888). 


Prakam Singh 
(died 1888). 


Hhian Singh, 
(born 1869). 


Kartar Singh 
(bom 1882). 


Amar Singh 
(died 1896). 


1 


Raja Sri Singh Raja Gopal Singh, 

(died 1870). abdicated 1873 

(died 1895). 


Lcket ^ 


Mian Suchet Singh, 
(died 1896), 


Raja Sham Singh 
(died 1905), 


Raja Sir Bhuri Singh, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 
(died 1919). 


Raja Ram Singh 
(died 1935). 

RajaLAKHsHMAN Singh 
(born 1924). 


Gulab Singh 
(born 1921). 


Mian Kesri Singh 
(born 1892), 



Area 

Population 
Revenue . . 


, . 3^127 sc][uar6 miloB,' 

. . 146,870 
.. Es. 8,87,000 


Tkoops. 


Indian States Forces — 

(i) Ohamba Body Guard . . . . 16 

(ii) Ohamba Infantry . . . . 168 
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Chamba is a moTintamotis tfaot to the north of Kangra, having for 
its northern and western boundaries the Kashmir districts of Kishtwar 
And Zarkar, with Lahanl and Ladakh on the east. On this latter side 
da a region of snowy peaks and glaciers. Towards the west the country 
hecomes fertile, and good crops are obtained of rice, wheat and barley. 
"W^ithin its limits flow two of the five rivers of the Punjab, the Kavi and 
the Chandra-Bhaga or Chenab. The forests at Pangi on the Chenab and 
■■at Barmaur on the Ravi are important sources of timber supply for the 
railways of the Punjab. The revenue of the State varies largely owing 
io the result of forest operations; a considerable portion being derived 
from the valuable forests of deodar and blue pine. 

The Chamba Rajas are Rajputs, connected by marriage at some 
or other with all the chiefs of the Simla and Kangra hills. They 
are said to have originally come from Marwara in Rajputana. Owing 
to its isolated position, the principality escaped to a great extent the 
rapacity of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. A portion of the Chamba State 
was made over by inadvertence to Maharaja Gulab Singh of Kashmir 
in 1846, but was recovered from him in the following year, and the 
whole conferred upon Raja Sri Singh, the rightful owner, and his male 
heirs in perpetuity by a sanad of 1848. He was a prince of weak nature, 
and found himself unable to keep his people in order. An English 
official. Colonel Blair Reid, was accordingly deputed, in 1863, to assist 
bi-m as adviser. Raja Sri Singh was succeeded in 1870 by his brother 
•Gopal Singh. His accession was opposed by Mian Suchet Singh, a 
younger brother, who urged his own superior rights as being of the 
same mother as the deceased Raja Sri Singh; but his claims were 
ultimately rejected by the Secretary of State for India, and he then 
retired from Chamba and became a voluntary exile in straitened 
oircumstances, having refused all offers of assistance from his relatives. 
He died in London in 1896 without male heirs. 

In 1873 the misconduct of Gopal Singh brought upon him the 
oensure of Government; and he abdicated in consequence, making over 
the State to his son. Sham Singh, then only eight years of age. The 
administration was carried on by an officer of the Punjab Commission 
■acting as Superintendent. The Raja attained his majority in 1884, 
and thereafter managed his own affairs. He was married three times, 
and was connected with the houses of Jaswal, Sirmur and Siba. The 
■ex-Raja Gopal Singh lived in retirement on a jagir assigned to him at 
Manjir near Chamba till his death in 1895. 

Raja Sir Bhuri Singh succeeded his brother. Raja Sham Sinrh, 
in January 1904, on the latter’s abdication. He was formally installed 
with full ruling powers by the Lieutenant-Governor in May 1904. For 
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many years preYiously lie liad teen associated with, liis txotliei in tlie 
manag^ement of the State which, indeed, since the end of 1902 had de- 
volved entirely on him owing to the illness of the ex-Raj a. The latter 
•died suddenly in June 1905. Raja Sir Bhnri Singh was decorated with 
the insignia of G.I.E. in 1901 and with that of the Knighthood of the 
•Order of the Star of India in 1906. In 1911 he was invited to attend 
the Delhi Darhar. On the outhreak of the War, His late Highness 
offered his own personal services and the resources of the State to 
Government. He contributed liberally to the War funds and assisted 
in various ways, especially in recruiting. He was promoted to be Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire in January 1918 for 
services in connection with the War. He died in September 1919, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Raja Ram Singh. 

His Highness Raja Ram Singh was bom in October 1890. Soon 
ufter his accession, owing to his ill-health, the administration of the 
State was temporarily placed in charge of his brother, Mian Kesri 
‘Singh, in June 1922 but His Highness resumed charge in September 
1923 and was assisted by a British officer who was appointed as his 
adviser. A sanacl conferring the powers of administering capital sen- 
tience was bestowed by Government on the ruler of his State in 1922. 
His Highness Raja Ram Singh died in December 1935, and was siic- 
< 3 eeded by his son, the present Raja Lakshman Singh. 

Raja Lakshman Singh was born in December 1924, joined the 
Aitchison College in 1933 and is still receiving his education there. A 
^Council of A dmi nistration has been formed to carry on the work of the 
■State during his minority. 

In 1854 the then ruler of the State made over the sanitorium of 
Dalhousie in return for a remission of Rs. 2,000 in the yearly nazrana 
which then stood at Rs. 10,000. In 1867 a further remission of Rs. 5,000 
was made in compensation of lands taken up for military purposes. Such 
subsequent acquisition and modifications of the land required for military 
use in 1909, 1912 and 1923 resulted in a further reduction of the nazrana^ 
which now stands at Rs. 2,307-4-0 per annum. The rule of succession in 
the State, under the smiad of 1848, is that a brother in the ordinary 
•seniority succeeds in the absence of direct heirs. A later sm^ad of 
1862, conferred on the ruler the right of adoption. 

The present Raja is a member of the Chamber of Princes and 
*enjoys a salute of 11 guns. He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy 
and ranks 14th in order of precedence among the ruling chiefs of the 
Punjab. 
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Tlie State was in political relations with, the Punjab Government 
through the Commissioner of Labore until tbe establishment of the- 
Pimjab States Agency in 1921, when it was placed in direct relatione 
with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Punjab States. 
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:hIS highness raja LAKSHMAN sen of SUKET. 
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RAJA BHIKHAM SEH. 


:Raja Ranjit Sen. 


Raja Bikram Sen. 


Raja TJgap Sen 
(med 1876), 

Raja Rudra Sen 
(died 1888). 


Ama^ ^Singh. 


Kishar? Singh; 
Bishan Singh. 
Naranda Singh. 


DMan Singh. 


Jagat l^ingh 
(dead). 

) 

Two generations. 


Tikta Arimardan Sen 
(died 1878). 


Raja Dnsht Mkandan Sen 
(died 1908). 


Three other sons. 


Raja Bhim Sen 
(died 1919). 


Raja liAKSHMAN Sen 
( born 1895). 




Two other sons. 


Tikka Lalit Sen 
(bom 1932). 


A son not yet named 
(bom 1935). 


Ares 

9 9 

Fopolation 

9 • 

Revenue . . 

« 9 

Indian Stcdes Forces — 

Troops. 


(i) Suket Lakshman Cavalry 

(ii) Suket Lakshman Infantry 
(ni) Suket MiKtary Band 


.. 392 square miles* 

. . 58,408 
• • Bs. 2,73,000. 


.. 8 

.. 31 

.* 16 


Mandi and Suket were originally held by a common progenitor of 
-the present chiefs. Suket is the senior branch of the family; the 
-ancestor of the Mandi Eaja having separated early in the thirteenth 
•century. The two States have rarely been on friendly terms, and their 
history is mainly a record of quarrels with one another over the merest 
trifles. When (General Yentura was deputed by Prince Nao Nihal Singh 
in 1839 to bring these hills under subjection, Eaja IJgar Sen of Suket 
wery wisely took the Sikh side early in the day, and placed his forces 
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at tlie General’s disposal for tlie purpose of helping towards the- 
Immiliation. of his old enemy of Mandi. His behaviour^ from a Sikhi 
point of view, was highly honourable, and he secured the favour of Ihe 
Lahore Government, paying a tribute of Es. 13,800 besides a douceur of 
Es; 5,000 to the principal ministers. But he turned against the Sikhs 
in the war of 1846, and joined with the Eaja of Mandi in expelling the- 
Khalsa garrisons from the strongholds in the hills. He was awarded, 
sovereignty in his territories, under the usual restrictions, hj sanad 
granted after the annexation of the Jullundur Doab. An additional. 
sanad. conferring right of adoption, was given him in 1862. He died, 
in 1875, and was succeeded by his son, Eudra Sen, who, however, was 
deposed three years afterwards for misgovernment. He had come under 
the influence of a disreputable person whom he made his Diwan, and by 
whose bad advice he largely increased the land revenue and cesses, 
throwing into prison and otherwise punishing such of the elder officials- 
as were opposed to these unpopular measures. The Eaja’s conduct led to- 
a general insurrection of his people, which was only quieted when the 
administration was forcibly assumed by the Commissioner of the Division, 
sxipported by the neighbouring chiefs of Bilaspur, Mandi and Nadaun. 
The Eaja was then removed to Lahore, and the management of the- 
State put into the hands of a Council. His eldest son, Mian Ari Mardan_ 
Sen, was a youth of such poor promise that Government hesitated before 
placing him in power. The difficulty was obviated by the death of Ari 
Mardan almost immediately after his father’s deposition; when the- 
chief ship duly passed to a younger son, Dusht Mkandan Sen, the' 
late ruler, then about thirteen years of age. lie 'was invested with full 
powers in 1884, the affairs of the State having been managed in the in- 
terval by experienced Punjab officials. For a long time, after the Eaja 
obtained his powers, the Suket State gave trouble and the Punjab Gov* 
ernment was compelled to interfere in Suket affairs. It was decided in. 
1902, in consequence of the Eaja’s attitude and the not altogether satis- 
factory state of affairs, that a close supervision should be exercised over^ 
the administration of the State, and the Assistant Commissioner of Kulu 
should be employed as Political Assistant to the Commissioner of Jul- 
lundur in connection with Suket. In the same year the Tibka, whom 
the Eaja had been treating somewhat harshly, fled from Suket to the- 
Eaja of Mandi. He was 'with his father’s consent sent to ^the Aitchison 
College, Lahore. He was invested with the ceremonial functions heldt 
in Lahore in 1905 on -the occasion of the visit of His Eoyal Highness- 
the Prince of Wales. 

Eaja Dusht Mkandan Sen married a relative of the Eaja of Arki 
in 1682, and had hy her two sons. He died in May 1908 and was. 
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succeeded by bis eldest son, Eaja Bbiin Sen, who was installed and 
inyested with ruling powers by the Lieutenant-Governor on the 28th o£ 
October, 1908. 

Raja Bhim Sen attended the Imperial Coronation Darbar at Delhi 
in 1911. On the outbreak of the Great War he offered his own services 
and all the resources of his State to Government. The Darbar con- 
tributed Rs. 30,000 to the War Bund, and for a time paid a sum of 
Rs. 12,000 per annum towards the expenses of the War. His TTigbTiftSR 
received the K.C.I.E, in January 1918 for his services in connection 
with the Great War. He died of pneumonia in October 1919. 

The present ruler Raja Lakshman Sen, who was bom in 1894> 
succeeded his brother. A sanad conferring the power of administering 
capital punishment was granted in 1922 by the Government of India 
to the Ruler of the State. In December 1924 a rebellion took place in 
his territories, which necessitated the calling in of a small body of 
troops from Dharamsala to restore order. The Raja voluntarily de- 
parted to Dehra Dun and the administration of the State was tempo- 
rarily taken over by a lent officer of the Punjab Provincial Civil Service 
under the general control of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. A loan of one lakh of rupees was taken from the Government of 
India to set the finances of the State in order and this was finally re- 
paid in 1928. The Raja returned in June 1926 and resumed the- 
administration of the State. A son and heir to His Highness was born 
in April 1932 and is named Lalit Sen. A second son was born in 
November 1935. 

The State was in political relations with the Punjab Government 
through the Commissioner of JuUundur, until the establishment of the 
Punjab States Agency in 1921, when it was placed in direct relations 
with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Punjab States. The Raja r anks fifteenth among the ruling 
chiefs of the Punjab and is entitled to be received by the Yiceroy. He 
enjoys a salute of 11 guns. The present ruler is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes. The Darbar makes an annual cash payment of 
Rs. 11,000 to Government. 




KAL8IA STATE. 


RAJA RAVI SHER SINGH OF KALSIA. 




fiATt.T>AR GXJBBAKHSH SINGH. 

Satdax JodJbi Singlu 
(died 1817). 


Sardar Sobha 
Singh 

(died 1868). 

I 


Had Singli 
(died 1816). 

Dera ^ingh 
(died 1837). 

TJmrao Smgb 
(died 1844). 


Karam Smgh*. 


Sardar Lelma Singh 
(died 1869). 


Sardar Bishan Singh f 

(died 1888). Jagjit Singh 
f (aed 1926). 

j Sardar 

] Sapnran Singh 

I (horn 1928). 

I 

I 


1 

Sardar Man S ngh 
(aed^l890). 


Sardar Jagjit 
Singh 

(died 1886). 


Hajendar Singh 
(horn 1881), 

Gurbachan Singh 
(died 1985). 

Brijindra Singh 
(bom 1936), 


Sardar iRanjit 

Singh 

(died 1908). 

BAJA Ravi Shbr SisroH 
(born 1902). 


sL 


Janak Shec 
Singh, 
(bom 1931), 

Area 


Population ... 

Bevenue . . 

Indian States Forces — 

(t) Local forces 

(u) Serviceable gtms 


Tboopb. 


Eaxan^Shec 

Sin^ 

(born 1933). 

192 square miles 
(including forests ) 

59,848 

Rs. 3,50,000. 


.. 121 


iElalsia, from which, the State derives its name, is a Manjha village 
in the Kasur Tahsil of the I/ahore district, in which the chiefs still own 
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a small diare, thotlgll they have been for many years settled on the 
south side of the Sutlej. The founder of the family was Sardar 
Guxbakhsh Singh, a Sindhu Jat of Ealsia,. a. prominent member of the 
Karor Singhia confederacy, and a companion of the celebrated Sardar 
Bhagel Singh of Chalaundi.' He joined in the general invasion by 
Manjha Sikhs- of the 'Ambala district in 1760, having previously crossed 
the HeaSi and- wrested Banbeli in HosLiaipur from Adina Beg, the 
Muslim governor. His son, Jodh Singh, succeeded Bhagel Singh 
as head of the confederacy, and by his great abilities and personal daring 
managed to secure the lands north of Ambala, which form the present 
State of Ealsia, consisting of the Haqds of Bassi, Ohhachhrauli and 
Chirak, besides many other tracts which were afterwards lost. Jodh 
Singh’s possessions, in the height of his power, are said to have yielded 
•him over five lakhs annually. He considered himself the equal of the 
lAnili’ng Phulkian chiefs and was frequently at war with Habha and 
Patiala; and Eaja Sahib Singh of the latter State was happy to give 
his daughter in iliarriage to his second son, Hari Singh, and thus secure 
the alliance of a most troublesome neighbour. In 1807, Sardar Jodh 
Singh joined with Maharaja Eanjit Singh in an attack on Narayan- 
garh nesr Ambutoj and was rewarded with the estates of Badala Eheri 
and Shamchapal. He died at Multan, where he had been left in com- 
mand of the troops after the siege of 1818. His son and successor, Sobha 
Singh, was for some years under the guardianship of his relative Raja 
Earam Singh of Patiala. He held the State for fifty years, dying just 
at the close of the Mutiny. He and his son, I/ehna Singh, did good 
service in 185T, supplying a contingent of one hirndred men who were 
sent to Oudh. He also helped to guard some ferries on the Jumna 
above Delhi, and he held a police post at Dadupur, and provided men 
for patrolling the- main roads between Ealka, Ambala and Perozepore. 
TTis son, Sardar Lehna Singh, was a minor at the time of his accession. 
Sardar Bishan Singh was married to a daughter of the late Raja of 
J’ind. 

Sardar Ranjit Singh succeeded his elder brother, Jagjit Singh, who 
■died at the age of seven years in 1886. During the chief’s minority, 
affairs were managed by a Council, consisting of three officers of the 
State, acting under the supervision of the Commissioner of Delhi, with 
whom the State was then in political relations. The State was regularly 
settled in 1891, having previously suffered considerably from over- 
assessment, from which cause the people had been much impoverished. 
The excise administrati'on of the State is leased to Government for 
Rs. 17,600 per annum. Pull powers were conferred! on the chief in 
1906. Sardar Ranjit Siugh died in July 1908 and was succfeeded by his 
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linfant son, Eaja Em Slier Singt. During tie latter’s minority affairs 
we managed by tie Council under tie supervision of tie Commissioner 
■ of Belli, as in tie case of lis fatler’s minority. Tie family is connected 
by maiTiage witl tie leading SiH louses on botl sides of tie Sutlej. 

' Tie lereditary title of Eaja jfas conferred on tie clief in 1916 in recog- 
nition of tie services rendered during tie Great War, wlicl represented 
contributions and subscription to tie various War funds. Tlese, liow- 
■ever, were supplemented to a great extent in subsequent years of tie 
War. Tie State supplied as many as 1,364 recruits, wlicl considering 
tie population of tie state, compared very favourable even witl tie best 
recruiting districts of tie Punjab. 

Tie Ealsia ruler las full administrative powers. Sardar Jodi Singl 
accepted tie general arrangements made in 1809 under wlicl tie Cis- 
^Sutlej chiefs were taken under Biitisl protection. Sardar Sobla Singl, 
ii 1821, surrendered certain lands nortl of tie Sutlej in order to be 
entirely free from obligations towards tie Lahore Government. He gave 
ready assistance in botl tie Sikl wars, and in many ways proved lis 
■loyalty to tie Sovereign power. Transit dues were abolished in his 
'time, the State receiving in Hen an annual payment of Es. 2,852. His 
■son, Lelna Singl, was in 1862 presented witl a sanad, secui’ing to him 
■iind lis successors tie privilege of adoption in tie event of failure of 
matural leirs. Tie State is a representative member of tie Clamber of 
Princes. 

Kalsia ranks sixteentl among tie States of tie Punjab and !he 
Itaja is entitled to be received by His ExceEency the Ticeroy, 




PATAUDI STATE. 
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NAWAB MUHAMMAD IFTIKHARAU KHAN. BAHADUR, OF 

PATAUDI. 


SHAIKH DAULAT KHAN. 

Sheikh Badal Khan. 

I 

Ailaf EihaiT* 

I 


Faiz Talab Khan 
(died 1831). 


Ghulam Kasul Khan.^ 
(dead). 


Nawab Muh ammad 
Akbar Ali Khan 
(died 1862). 

1 


Nawab 
Muhammad 
Taqi Ali 
Khan 

(died 1862). 

Nawab 

Muhammad 

Mukhtar 

Hussain 

Khan 

(died 

1878). 

Nawab 

Muhammad 

Mumtaz 

Hussain 

Khan 

<died 1898). 


Muhammad 
Asghar 
Ali Khan 
(died 1873). 


Muhammad 
J’afar 
Ah iKhan 
(died 1879). 

I 


Sa^q 
Ali Khaji. 
(diei 1903). 

I 

Two genera- 
tions 


I 


Nawab 
Muhammad 
Muzaffar Ali Khan 
(died 1913). 

Nawab Muhammad 
Ibrahim Ali Khan 
(died 1917), 


I 


r 


Muhammad 

Wasiat Ali Khan 
(born 1870)* 

r 

I 


— 1 
Inayat 
Hussains 
Khan 
(died 
1901). 

Two 

genera- 

tions. 


Muhammad 
Fayaz Ali 
Khan 

(born 1894). 


Muhammad 
Hamid 
Ali Khan. 


Muhammadh 
Tahir 
Ali Khan*^ 


J 


Nawab Muhammad 
Iftzkhab 
A iJ Khan. 
(bom 1910). 

Area 

Population 

Eevenue 


Local forces 
Serviceable guns 


Muhammad Sher Ali 
Khan 

(born 1913). 


Troops. 


52 squaxe 
21,933 

Rs. 1.16,677 

53 
5 


nuies- 


Pataudi is a small semi-independeiit State in, th.e soutli-east of tho’- 
Punjab Tinder tbe political control of the Commissioner of Delhi. It", 
has for boundaries the districts of Ghirgaon and Rohtak. The State T^as- 
formed by a grant form Lord Lake in 1806. 
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The original ancestor of the Pataudi Nawab was an Afghan named 
. Shaikh Pir Mat, who came to India in the time of the Emperor Akbar. 
Alaf Khan, seyen generations later, was a companion-in-arms of Mnrtaza 
Khan, whose son, Najabat Ali, afterwards became Nawab of Jhajjar. 
"He served for some years under the Nawab Shnja-ud-Danla of Oudh, 
. and afterwards received a high military command from Shah Alam of 
Delhi. He was a soldier of distinction, and behaved well in many 
' engagements. Murtaza Khan gave his daughter in marriag’e to Alaf 
Khan^s son, Faiz Talab, who in his time eclii^sed his father in gallant 
^ deeds, and became the founder of the existing line of Pataudi Nawabs. 
He was at first on the side of the Mahrattas in the struggle whicli 
^ agitated Upper India towards the end of the 18tli century; and Daiilat 
-Hao Scindia, in recognition of his useful services, made over to him 
the pargana of Pohtak; while Hajabat Ali, on the same occasion^ re- 
‘Ceived several villages in the present Tahsil of Jhajjar. But it Is 
-doubtful if either of these warriors ever took possession under the 
sanads then granted to them. When the Mahrattas were ultimately 
''crushed on the battle-field of Hindan in 1803, Faiz Talab transferred 
.his allegiance to Shah Alam, Emperor of Delhi, who i^resented him 
in public Darbar to Lord Lake, by whom he was employed against 
Maharaja Holkar on the Chambal Ghats; and he was present in several 
actions, including Makandra, Eampura and Bliani)ura, and distinguish- 
ed himself in all as a brave and loyal soldier. At Bhanpura Faiz Talab 
*was badly wounded, and he was taken prisoner by Maharaja Holkar, 
'who kept him for seven months, and then sent him back laden with 
presents in acknowledgment of his bravery. General Lake, in 1806, 
.granted him the Pataudi ilaqa in perpetual jagir, with full judicial 
and revenue powers. The State has ever since maintained its inde- 
pendence. Faiz Talab afterwards joined in expeditions against Tonk 
-and Jaipur, and he helped to keep the Eajputana border quiet under 
the orders of General Ochterlony, Charles Metcalfe, William Fraser 

• and other residents at Delhi. He also took part in the siege of 
'-Bharatpur in 1836 He died in the year 1831. 

Muhammad Akbar Ali, son of Faiz Talab, held the Hawabship 
until 1863. He behaved loyally during the Mutiny, and thus escaped 
the fate which overtook the sister States of Jhajjar, Farrukhnagar and 
Bahadurgarh. He sent a small body of cavalry to assist Mr, Ford, the 

• civil officer of the district, and he gave shelter to some Englishmen whose 
lives were in- danger at Giurgaon. He alsoi torok an active part in the 
suppression of a rising in the Biahora paTgana of Gurgaon, organised by 

•one Tula Earn, grandson of Eae Tej Singh of Eewari; and his troops 
'^were present on the side of drder at the dction outside’ Jaurasi, which 
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lasted for two days, and in wkicli o*ver one linndred rebel Jats, Abirs 

• and Brabmins were slain. A more unpleasant pbase of tbe rebellion 
was when Eisaldar Muhammad vSher Khan, a mutineer, entered Pataudi 

.at the head of a body of cavalry and demanded three laMis of rupees 
in the name of the Delhi King as a contribution towards the expenses of 
the restored Government; capturing Taqi Ali Khan, the Kawab^s son, 
and holding him as a hostage for the payment of the money. Kothing 
remained to the Kawab but to fight; and this he did, killing fifty of 
the rebels. But Muhammad Sher Khan sent for reinforcements and 
defeated the Kawab, forcing him to flee to Karnaul. Paiaudi wa? then 
.given up to loot. 

Muhammad Mukhtar Hussain Khan, father of the late Kawab, 
was only six years of age when his father died, and himself died in 
1878, one year after he had attained his majority. He had married a 
grand-daughter of Kawab Kajabat Ali Khan of Jhajjar, and by her 
had one son, the late Kawab Muhammad Mumtaz Hussain Khan, who 
died in 1898, and was succeeded by his cousin, Muzaffar Ali Khan, 
Hawab Muzaft’ar Ali Khan died in 1913. He was followed by his son, 
jSTawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan, who died in 1917, 

The present ruler, Kawab Iftikhar Ali Elian, is the son of the late 
KTawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan, and was born in March 1910, 
He was educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. In 1926 he went 

• over to England and joined the Balliol College at Oxford. In 1929-30 
he gained a place in the Oxford University Cricket XI, setting up a 
new Inter'Yersity record. In these years he also represented that 
University in hockey and in billiards. On leaving the University he 

•qualified for Worcestershire and played at Lords^ from 1931 to 33. In 
i}he winters of 1932 and 1933 he was a member of the D. R. Jardiiie's 
.Australia Team and scored a century at his first appearance for England 
^at Sydney. For three years he played for Worcestershire, holding the 
English averages in 1934. He was installed with full ruling powers in 
December 1931 by the then Governor of the Punjab. Mr. P. F. Warner 
had thus remarked in his British Sports and Sportsmen ', — The Oxford 
and Cambridge Match of 1931 will remain in the memor 3 ” of every one 
-who was fortunate enough to be at Lords’ during the tlmee days of play. 
Records are difficult to break, but in this case a record University score 
of 201 made by A. Ratclifie for Cambridge on the first day was 
surpassed by the Hawah’s perfect innings of 238 not out on the next 

• day. It is probable that this game may go down to history as Pataudi’ s 
match, and it was certainly due to him that Oxford gained their first 
wictory over Cambridge after a lapse of seven years.” The Hawab was 
•elected Captain of the All-India Cricket Team in England but had to 
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resign owing to ill-healti.. He Lad tLe Lonour of playing in four or 
five matcLes for the All-India Olympic Hockey Team of 1928. The- 
Nawab Las traveled America, Africa, Australia and over practicallv 
all tLe cormtries of Europe. 

Lieutenant Hawab SLer Ali KLan, tLe younger brotLer of HawaK 
MuLammad IftikLar Ali HLan, SaLadur, was educated at tLe Prince of' 
.Wales Hoyal Military College, DeLra Dun, and at SandLurst. He took 
commission after a year’s training and joined tLe 7tL LigLt Cavalry in 
1934. A year later Le was married to tLe youngest daugLter of Sir- 
Abdus Samad ELan of Hampur. 

Pataudi ranks seventeentL in order of precedence among tLe States 
of tLe Pxmjab, and tLe cLief is entitled to be received by tLe Viceroy. 
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LIEUTENANT NAWAB AMIN-UD DIN AHMAD KHAN 
BAHADUR II, OF LOHARU. 


MIRZA ARIF JAN BEG. 


Nabi Bakhsb 
Ahmad Khan. 


Nawab Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan 
(died 1827). 


Ali Bakhsh 
Khan, 


Ilah! Bakhsh 
Khan. 


Shams-ud-din Amin- ud- Din 
Ahmad Khan Ahmad Khan 
(died 1835). (died 1869.) 

y ^ 


I 

Ibrahim Ali 
Khan (died 
1832). 


Nawab Zia-nd-din 
Ahmad Khan 
(died 1885). 


Nawab Ala-ud-din 
Ahmad Khan 
(died 18S4). 


Najm-ud-din 
Khan 
(died 1884.) 


r; 


Shahab-nd-din 
Ahmad Khan 
(died 1869). 

Three generations- 


Said-ud-din 
Ahmad Khan 
(died 1919). 


Nawab Sir Amir- 
ud-din Ahmad 
Khan, K.O.I.E. 
(born 1860). 


Nasir-u -din 
Ahmad n 
(born 1861). 


I 

Aziz-ud-din 
Ahmad Khan 
(born 1862). 


1 1 

Bashir- ad-din Zamir-ui-din 
Ahmad Khan Ahm\d Khan 
(born 1863). (born 1867). 


L- 


Tw*) genera- 
tions. 


Two genera- 
tions. 


Manz-ud-din 
Ahmad Khan 
(died 1900.) 


> * , 
Captain Izaz-ud- 

Nawab din Ahmad 
Aiz-nd- din ( bom 

Ahmad 1887). 

Khan (died 1 
1926.) 


Itizaz- 

nd-din 

Ahmad 

(born 

1899.) 

I 


I 

Afzal-ud- 

din 

Ahmad. 


Jamil-ud- 

din 

Ahmad. 


Jamal-ud* 

din 

Ahmad. 


L 


Five sons. Three sons. 


NAWAB AStIN-TTD-DiN 
AHMABKHAN II 
(born 1911.) 


Mnin-nd-din 
Ahmad Khan. 


Salah-ud-din 
Ahmad Khan, 


Mnhi-ud-din 

Ahmad 

Khan. 


Area 

Population 
Revenue . . 


. . , . 226 square miles. 

.. 28,888 

.. Es. 1,19,000 

Troops. 


Indian States Forces . — 

Loharu State Forces • ■ . . 49. 

Loliaru is a small semi-independent State in the south-east corner 
pf the Punjab. The Nawabs hold their territories in perpetuity under 
the terms of the sanad granted by Lord Lake to Nawab Ahmad Bakhsh 
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Tnian in 1806, subject to the supply of two hundred horsemen on demand 
and an exhibition of manifest zeal and attachment towards the British 
Grovernment. They exercise full criminal and civil jurisdiction over 
their subjects. Loharu is chiefly sandy desert; dependent for a single- 
yearly crop upon a precarious rainfall in July and Augiist. But some- 
wheat and a few vegetables are grown in small patches around the wells,, 
which have to be sunk to a great depth before reaching water-level. 
Loharu itself is a straggling village of mud. The cultivators live in 
scattered tenements of the rudest make, bespeaking poverty and a hard, 
fight for existence. The population of the State consists mostly of Jats. 
A arnall military force is maintained. The Nawab’s territories are- 
bounded by the Bikaner and Jaipur States on one side and by portions 
of Patiala, Jind and the Hissar district on the other. 

Mirza Araf Jan Beg, a Bokhara Mughal, came to India about the 
middle of the last century and took service under the Emperor Ahmad. 
Shah. He married the daughter of Mirza Muhammad Beg, Governor 
of Attoek, and is said to have succeeded him in the post. His son, 
Nawab Ahmad Bakhsh Khan, was virtually the foiinder of the family. 
After serving some years under the Mahrattas he transferred his allegi- 
ance to the Kaja of Alwar, who employed him as agent to Lord Lake- 
He accompanied the Commander-in-Chief on most of his campaigns,, 
and in recognition of his good services generally, and more particularly 
in the matter of the treaty negotiated with the Baja of Alwar, was^ 
awarded a perpetual jagir in six mahals of the Gurgaon district, namely 
Eirozpur-Jhirka, Punahana, Sankara, Bichur, Hagina and Loharu.. 
This grant, sdelding a revenue of about tliree lakhs per annum, was duly- 
confirmed by the Government of India, and the Mirza further received 
the title of Fakhar-ud-Daula Dilawar-ul-Mulk Mustam-i-Jang. He dieA 
in 1827, and was buried close to the Kutab near Delhi. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, JSTawab Shams-ud-din Khan, who acquired an unhappy 
notoriety in connection Avith the murder of Mr. William Fraser, the- 
Delhi Resident. For his complicity in this crime he was executed in. 
1835, and the Firozpur pargana was confiscated. Loharu proper, given 
originally to Ahmad Bakhsh Khan by the Raja of Alwar, was allowed. 
to remain in possession of the family, and passed over to the second and. 
fourth sons, Amin-ud-din Ahmad Khan and Zia-ud-Din Ahmad Khan. 
Dissensions shortly after arose between the brothers. Zia-ud-din was- 
ordered to leave the State, receiving a maintenance of Rs. 18,000 per- 
annum, which he enjoyed until his death in 1885. He made several 
attempts to be restored to the joint management, but Government on 
each occasion refused to allow the claim. The title of Hawab was con- 
ferred upon him in 1866 as a personal distinction in recognition of his^ 
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literary attainments. He was well read in Arabic and Persian, and was 
regarded as one of tbe leading Muslims in Delhi. His eldest 
Mirza Shahab-ud-din Ahmad Khan, who died in 1868, was for some time 
a Citj’^ Magistrate. After the death of Zia-nd-din, the allowance was 
reduced to Es. 12,000, which is proportionately distributed between his 
des-eendants. 

The jSTawabship of Loharu remains in the family of Amin-ud-din. 
Ahmad Khan who died in 1869. He was succeeded by his son, Ala-ud- 
din Ahmad Khan, a gentleman of high literary attainments in whose * 
favour the title of Nawab was revived by Earl Northbrook in 1874. He 
was much liked by all w^ho had the pleasure of knowing him, being 
hospitable, easy in access, and simple in all his tastes and ideas. Sir 
Charles Aitchison described him as ‘‘a loyal and true friend of the 
British Government, a gentleman and a scholar."’ His financial afiairs - 
had fallen into disorder a few years before his death, and he voluntarily 
agreed to live at Delhi on a fixed allowance, leaving the management 
of the State to his son, Nawab Sir Amir-ud-Din Ahmad Khan, who 
proved an able administrator and in every respect he showed himself a 
worthy successor of his father. He was born in 1860 and received a 
thoiough education in Persian and Arabic and also in English. 

He was appointed an additional member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1895 and was made a K.C.I.E. in 1897. Prom 1899 to 
1901 he was a member of the Punjab Legislative Council. He was 
appointed Superintendent of the Maler Kotla State in 1893 and adminis- 
tered its affairs, with ability, till December 1902, when he handed over 
the charge to Sahibzada Ahmad Ali Khan, the heir-apparent, though he 
continued to act as adviser until Pebruary 1905. 

During his absence in Maler Kotla the management of the Loharu .. 
State was entrusted by the Nawab to his younger brother, who carried 
it on successfully. On the outbreak of War in 1914, Nawab Sir Amir- 
ud-Din Ahmad Khan offered his personal services and the resources of 
the State to Government. He went to Basra on special duty under the 
Political Resident in October 1915, but ill-health necessitated his return 
to India. Por his services in connection with the War his personal 
salute was made permanent from 1st January, 1918. In 1920 the - 
Nawab voluntarily abdicated, but was permitted to retain hia title and 
his salute as personal distinctions. Prom 1923 to 1925 he was a mem- 
ber of the Council of State and in the latter year he paid a visit ta- 
England and other European countries. A sanad conferring the powers - 
of administering capital punishment was granted by the Government - 
of India to the Euler of the State in 1923. 
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Nawab Sir Amir-ud-Din Atmad Khan was succeeded by Ms eldest 
:son, ITawab Aiz-ud-Din Ahmad Khan, who was formally installed as 
'Ttiler on 20th April, 1920. The honorary rank of Lieutenant was con- 
tferred upon him in recognition of his services on the frontier and he 
was subsequently promoted to the rank of Captain. The ISTawab died 
in October 1926 and was succeeded by his eldest son, IsTawab Amin-ud- 
ODin .Ahmad Khan, the present ruler. He received his education in the 
Aitchison College, Lahore. During his minority the State was 
administered by a Council of Eegency, consisting of the Eegent, Ifawab 
Sir Amir-ud-Din Ahmad Khan (the ex-Nawab) and two members. He 
was invested with full ruling powers in November 1931 and was at the 
same time gazetted as an honorary Second Lieutenant in the Indian 
-army and attached to the 7th Cavalry. He was joromoted to the 
honorary rank of Lieutenant in 1934. 

Until 1911, the State was in political relations with the Punjab 
‘Government through the Commissioner of Delhi. It was then trans- 
ferred to the Commissioner of Ambala until the establishment of the 
Punjab States Agency in 1921, when it was placed in direct relations 
with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor- 
\General, Punjab States, The Nawab is entitled to be received by the 
(Viceroy. He ranks 18th in order of precedence amongst the Indian 
-States of the Punjab. The present ruler is a member of the Chamber of 
IPrinces. 
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NAWAB MUHAMMAD IQTIDAR AU KHAN OF DUJANA. 


NAWAB MUHAMMAD ABD-US-SAMAD HHAN 
(di6d 1825). 


iSfawab Muhammad 
Dunde Khan 
(died 1850). 


Ohulam Muhammad 
Khan* 

Muhammad Amir Eban. 
Two generations. 


Nawab Muhammad Hasan Muhammad 
All Khan Sher Khan 

(died 1867). (died 1878). 


Muhammad Bk^takiiSi 
Khan 

(died 18d§). 
Two generations. 


Nawab Muhammad 

Saadat AliEhaU 

(died 1879). 

I 

Nawab Muhammad 

Mumtaz All Khan 

(died 1908). Mtihammad 

Khurshid Aii Khan^ 

(died 1925). 


Muhammad Aftab 
All Khan 
(died i'906)- 


Muhammad Iftikhar 
Ali Khan 
(died 1917). 


Mdbaoii&a^ A’tt 

Khm. 

(died: 1899). 


Muhammad ^am^hald 
Ali Khm 
(bom 1888). 


nawab MUttAMMAD 1 

IQTIDAR ALI KHAN ^ 
(born 1912). 

I 

Muhammad Waoir 
Ali Khan 
(bom 19S5). 


Muhammad 
Kish^ar Ali 

Rlhan* 
(born 1916)* 


Muhammad 
l^kahdchr 
All Khan 
(born 1925). 


Muhamna ad 
Qhazaufar 
AU Khan 
(bom 1927), 


Muhaznm ad Gohar 
Ali Khan 
(died 1934). 

Area 

Population 

Eevenue 


Loioal Pdrcea 
Serviceable guns 


Muhammad Muhammad Muhammad 
AUwar All Dilawar IttchAWfiSr'J&l 
Khan AU Khan, . Khan . 

(died 1930). (bom 1983). (born 193^. 


100 square miles. 
24 , 174 . 

77 , 170 . 


Tboom. 


.. 183 
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The State of Dujana lies about thirty-seveu miles due west of 
Delhi, in the heart of the Eohtak district, which surrounds it on all 
sides. The Chief holds on conditions which may briefly be described as 
fidelity to the British Government, and military service to the extent 
■of two hundred horse when required. It includes the estates of Dujana 
and Mehrana in the Eohtak district, and a few detached villages in \hc 
Eewari Tahsil of Gurgaon, besides the small tract of Nahar and part 
of^Jhlil, lying below the Jhajjar Tahsil. 

Tte EoMak district is historically interesting as having formed, 
on the right hank of the Jumna, the border-land of the Sikhs and 
i^ahrattas just before the break-up of the latter power early in the 
last century. By the treaty of Arjangaon, signed in 1803, this 
portion of the old Delhi empire passed to the British with Scindia’s 
other possessions west of the Jumna. It was no part of Lord Lake’s 
policy at that time to stretch out his hand too far, and he accordingly 
formed a series of independent outposts between the British border and 
the Sikh States beyond, by giving the newly acquired territories ' to 
military leaders who had done good service to the British. The houses 
of Bahadurgarh and Jhajjar since absorbed, owed their origin to the 
effect given to this policy; as also the States of Pataudi and Dujana, 
whidh-are still existing. 

The connection of the Dujana Nawabs-vuth the southern Punjab 
dates from the end of the fourteenth century, when their ancestoiv 
'Malik Eahmat, 'a Pathan from Buner, accompanied Timur to Hindu- 
stan, and eventually settled down in a village close to Jhajjar, then 
known as Mubarakabad Jhaj, after its founder, Raja Jhajjar. One 
hundred years later, the present town of Dujana, not far from Jhajjar, 
was founded by a faJcir named Baba Durjan Shah, on whose invitation 
MaJlib Rahinat’s children took up their abode in the new settlement. 
!]Dhey subsisted as military servants of the Delhi emperors, and they 
appear to have generally thriven, though none of them rose above the 
ordinary level until the time of Abd-us-Samad Khan, first Nawab of 
Dujana. His father had held a small cavalry command at Delhi,* aiid 
was jagirdar in four villages close to his home. 

Abd-us-Samad Khan was born in 1764, and when quite a boy, took 
service as Risaldar under Baji Rao Peshwa. He received' a high com- 
mand in the Mahratta army, which assisted Lord Lake in his campaign 
against Scindia; and he ultimately- joined Lord Lake’s force as a 
Skash sadi* and distiiiguished hjpiself at Bharatpur and in the pursuit 


♦OoniTiiaiidaiit of '*Bfx hundred men. 
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of Jaswant Eao Holkar up to tlie Sutlej in 180G. He received as a re- 
ward two large tracts forming the wliole western portion of tlie present 
district of Eottak^ together with ail tlie country held in Hissar by the 
celebrated George Thomas, formerly agent of Begum Samxu of Sard- 
hana, and towards the end of the 18th centuiy, one of the most iin- 
partant military leaders in this part of India. The title of Hawab was 
bestowed upon him, and the fortunes of Abd-us-Samad appeared to be 
assured. But the grant was saddled with the conditions that he should 
administer his country without assistance from the British, and this 
the Nawab found himself unable to do. The villagers refused to ac- 
knowledge his authority, and withheld the payment of revenue, kill- 
ing his son and son-in-law when on one occasion they attempted to 
enforce the Hawab’s rights. Things came to an impossible pass, and 
in 1809, he was obliged to resign his trust, receiving in lieu the smaller 
tracts of Mehrana and Diijana, and retaining his powers and title of 
ISTawab. 

Abd-us-Samad was succeeded in 1826 by his elder son, Muhammad 
Dunde Khan, who held the chiefslip for twenty-three j^’ears. His 
younger brother’s son, Muhammad Amir Khan, put in a claim to 
succeeded by his cousins, Nawah Muhammad Khurshid Ali Khan. He 
awarded a pension of Es. 3,000 per annum. Nawab Muhammad Hasan 
Ali Khan was chief during the rebellion of 1857. His grandson, the 
present Hawah, attributes Hasan Ali’s apathy in the crisis to his 
gigantic physique. He did nothing personally to help the British, but 
he took no part against them, and his State thus escaped the fate of 
Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh. His successor^ Saadat Ali, ruled for twelve 
years. 

Hawab Mumtaz Ali was a minor when his father died in 1879, and 
his affairs were managed for three years by his uncle, Muhammad 
Najabat Ali. Hawah Mumtaz Ali died childless in 1908 and was 
succeeded by his cousin, Hawah Muhammad Khurshid Ali Ehan. He 
attended the Delhi Darbar of 1911 and the Viceroy’s State entiy into 
Delhi a year later. On the outbreak of the Great War he placed ail 
the resources of his State at the disposal of Government and also offered 
his personal services. He received the titles of C.B.E. and C.I.E. in 
1919 and 1921, respectively. Hawab Muhammad Khurshid Ali Khan 
died in 1925. His eldest son, Muhammad Iftikhar Ali Khan, had died 
in his life time so that his second son, Mian Iqtidar Ali Khan, succeed- 
ed him. He was born in November 1912 and was formally installed as 
Nawab in January 1926, the State being governed during his minority 
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by a Goxmoil'of Administration. He was first educated at tlie Aitchison 
College, Laiore, and then privately under the tutorage of Captain: B. 
Ambler. He was invested with full ruling powers by His Excellency 
Sir Hferbert EmerBani, the governor of the Punjab^ in November lOSt. 
The. Nawab is entitled to be received by His Excellency the Yiceroy and 
possesses the hereditary title, of^ JalaUud-Daula and Mustaqil Jwng. 

Eujana vanhs nineteenth in order of precedence amongst the States' 
of the Punjab. 



m 


bageal state. 


raja SUIffiNDAR SiraSH 4>F RA09AL. 


Minn BaghuJiath Singh 
(died 1836). 

Three generations. 


BANA TAGtAT SINQH 
(died tsaa). 


Bana SheoSaxan Singh 
(died 1810 ). 

1 


““Taierislor 

Tikka ioti Singh I 

(died 1877). J , 

®*iw 


Mian Bijai Singh 
(died 1839). 

I 

Four generations. 


Baja Bitoisingh Kanw Baohitbar 


(died 1922). 

BATA SBBENPAB 
SINGH 
(horn 1908). 

Tikka RajindL; Singh 
(bom 1928;. 


Singh 

(bom 1896 ). 


Mohan Singh 
(bom 1806). 


Eanwar Surat Singh 
(bom 1004). 


1 ZJi 

Kanwar Devendat Bantf^ar 

Singh ‘’Mohendar Singdi 

(born 1930). (bom 1931). 


Birendar Singh 
(born 1934). 


Area 

Population 
Bevenue . . 


120 square miles. 

26,352 

Eb. 90,000 


Tradition ascribes the origin of the State to Ajedev, a Panwar 
Eajput and a descendant of Baja Biknna Ditya. He and his two 
brothers migrated from Dhara Nagri (Dhar State, Centi'al India) to the 
Simla hills. Ajedev conquered Baghal, his brother, Bijedev, founded 
the neighbouring State of Baghat, and the third brother acquired 
celebrity as a saint “ Dev Dhar Wala ” who is still worshipped locally. 
Like the other Simla States, Baghal was annexed by the Ghirkhas in 
the beginning of the last century, and was restored to independence 
under a sanad granted by the British Government in 1815. The usual 
conditions were imposed of active assistance in case of war. The Baja s 
administrative powers are unfettered, save in one respect, namely, that 
sentences of deaih passed by him require the confirmation of the Political 
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Agent, Punjab Hill States Agency. Eisban Singh was the Sana when 
the Mutiny broke out. He j)rovided a contingent of footmen to assist 
in watching the roads leading from Jullundur whence an attack upon 
Simla by the mutineers of the 3rd, 23rd and 35th Bengal Regiments 
was expected; and he sent a party to Simla in command of his brother, 
Jai Singh. Kishan Singh was rewarded for his loyalty by receiTing 
the title of Raja, and hUhts were bestowed upon him and his brother 
Jai Singh, He married a daughter of the Jaswan Raja of Hoshiarpur. 

Raja Dhian Singh, his nephew, was an enlightened ruler, popular 
with his people and was regarded as the most capable of the minor bill 
chiefs. He was connected by marriage with the houses of Suket, 
Madhan and Bilaspur. 

On his death in 1904 he was succeeded by his minor son, Tikka 
Bikram Singh, who was educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. 
During his minority a revenue settlement of the State was made. The 
Raja married, at first, two sisters of the Rana of Jubbal and later the 
two daughters of the Rana of Man^swal. He died in 1922. 

He was succeeded by the present ruler, Raja Surendar’ Singh, who 
also was educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. This Raja married 
the daughter of the Rai of Sangri. He was invested with full powers in 
1932, and resides at Arki, the capital of the State, and a picturesque 
town, lying 22 miles north-west of Simla. 

The State was formerly in political relations wdth the Punjab 
Government but is now related uith the Government of India and is 
included in the Punjab Hill States Agency, in which it ranks 8th. 

The Raja is entitled to be received by His Excellency the Viceroy. 



RAJA SIR BHAGAT CHAND, K.C.S.I., OF JUBBAL. 


JUBBAL STATE. . 
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Area . • • • - - . . 287 square miles. 

Bevenue • . . . . . Bs. 8,00,000. 

Population •. .. •. 27,000. 

The Jubbal State lies east of Simla between Sirmur and Eampur 
jBashahr. The country is very beautiful, and is well covered with magui- 
iicent forest trees ; the people are simple minded and law abiding. 

The Jubbal Bana is a Bajput and claims descent from the original 
ruling family of Sirmur, which lost possession of the State under 
(circumstances already mentioned. The tradition is that the old Sirmur 
Baja presented one of his wives, as a religious act, to a Brahmin of local 
renown. In the Brahmin's house were born of this lady three sons, who 
founded the hill chief ships of Jubbal, Bawin and Sairi. 

Jubbal State was originally a tributary of Sirmur, but after the 
Qinkha War it was made independent, and in 1815 Bana Puran Chand 
was granted a sanad by Lord Moira. He proved a bad ruler; his State fell 
into disorder, and he was required to abdicate in 1832, receiving a 
maintenance allowance of Bs. 4,400 per annum. The restoration of his 
possessions to him was sanctioned in 1840, but he died before effect 
•could be given to the sanction. His son, Karam Chand, was appointed 
Bana in 1854. His rule was harsh and unpopular. He was succeeded 
by Padam Chand, a pious ruler, who died in 1898, having instituted 
some striking reforms in his State. During his reign a revenue settle- 
ment w'as made, rights of ownership in land were given to the people 
without the payment of nazTCtfia, and hegar (forced labour) was 
abolished. Q-ian Chand then became Bana but died in 1910. He was 
(Succeeded by his half brother, Bhagat Chand, the present ruler, who was 
educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore ; and gained his diploma with 
distinction in 1907. 

The present Baja is responsible for the great progress made by the 
Jubbal State in the last quarter of a century. The forest department 
has been reorganised, and its efficiency raised up to the level of the 
Punjab forest department ; a net work of roads with bridges and rest- 
houses has been built; ample facilities for education and medical aid 
have Deen provided and taxation has been kept low. Several taxes have 
been abolished and minors and widows are exempted from the payment 
of land revenue. In the last 26-27 j^ears a sum of about Bs. 37,00,000 
has been spent on works of public utiUty, including Bs. 10,00,000, which 
are set aside as an endowment fund for the maintenance of schools and 
hospitals. The finances of the State are on a very sound basis. 

During the Great War the Baja offered his own personal services 
and that of his brother and procured 122 recruits for the Indian army. 
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jFor Ms services tlie liereditary title of Raja with, precedence next 
above the Raja of Bhagat was conferred on Mm in 1918. In 1929 
he was created C.S.I., and the honour of K.O.S.I. followed in 1936. 
The Raja was elected a representative member o£ the Simla Hill States in 
the Chamber of Princes in 1921 and again in 1933. He made an exten- 
sive tour round the world in 1932-33. In 1935 the Silver Jubilee of the 
Raj.'i was celebrated by Ms subjects with great enthusiasm, and he was 
presented by them a sum of Rs. 50,000 as a token of love and loyalty. 
The Raja remitted the land revenue for one year, and made other con- 
cessions 

The Jubbal family is connected by marriage with the ruling houses 
of Orchha, Gondal, Narsinghgarh, Bilaspur, Jhalawar, Keonthal and 
Baghal. Lord Irwin visited the State twice during his viceroyalty. 

The State was formerly in political relations with the Punjab 
Government but is now related with the Government of India and in- 
cluded in the Punjab Hill vStates Agency in which it ranks 9th. 

The Raja is entitled to be received by His Excellency the Yiceroy. 




BAGHAT STATE. 


SIT 


RAJA DURGA SINGH OF BAGHAT. 


FATEH PAL. 
Bana Baglmnath Pal. 


c 


Bana Dalel Singh- 


Baua 

Maliendra Singh 
(died 1839). 


1 

Bana 
Bije Singh 
(died 1849). 


Dhiraj Singh 
(died 1868). 


Bana 

Umed Singh 
(died 1861). 


i 

Jit Singh 
(dead). 


Two 

generations. 


Sobha Singh 
(dead). 


Three 

generations.. 


Bana Balip Mian Amar 

Singh, Singh 

C.I.B. (born I860), 

(died 1911). 1 

Three 

sons. 

[ ^ 

BAJA DUrIgA SINGH 
(born 1901). 


I 

Mian 

Hira Singh. 


Mian Batan Singh 
(died 1888). 


Sundar Singh 
(born 1888). 


Kanwar Bhawani Singh 
(dead). 


Area 

Population 
Bevenue 
Local Forces 
Serviceable gun 


36 square miles. 

12 , 000 . 

Eg. 1,60,000. 

44. 

1 . ” 


Baghat lies a few miles to the south-west of Simla, and extends frorob 
Deli on the Ealka-Simla Cart road to Dharampur, and from Solan to* 
Subathu, Kasauli, and the vicinity of Kandaghat. 

The Baja^’s ancestors settled in these hills many centuries ago, 
having come from Dera Nagri in the Deccan, and acquired their posses- 
sions by conquests. During the twelve years of Gurkha rule, the Bana 
Mahendra Singh of Baghat remained in undisturbed possession of his 
patrimony as he was an ally of the Bilaspur Baja, on whose invitation 
the Gurkhas extended their conquests beyond the Jumna. He held by 
his old friends when General Ochterlony drove back the Nepalese; and 
five of his pargaiias were consequently made over to the Maharaja of 
Patiala. The remaining three (Bisal, Bachauli and Basal) lapsed to 
the British Government in 1839, on the death of Mahendra Singh, who. 
died childless. But on the representation of Umed Singh, a first cousin 
of the deceased Bana, Lord Ellenborou^h conferred the State upon Bije 
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Singh, brother of the deceased Bana in 1843. It was again escheated 
in 1849 on Bije Singh’s death. Umed Singh then set up a claim on his 
own account. He sent a Vakil to England, and employed Mr. Isaac 
Butt, an eminent Barrister, to plead in his behalf before the Court of 
Directors. Eventually, in 1860, Lord Canning recommended the ad- 
mission of Umed Singh’s claim and it was recognised in the foUowing 
year. Umed Singh was on his death bed and he survived the good news 
•only a few hours, after thirteen years of waiting. His son, Dalip Singh, 
then only two years of age, was installed as Bana and he ruled the State 
imtii his (death in 1911. 

The Easauli pargana, on which stands the existing cantonment, 
was taken over from the Baghat Bana in 1843 in lieu of a cash pasonent 
•of Bs. 6,000 and an annual charge of Bs. 500. This latter rental was 
not revived when the State was restored to the Bana in 1861. In 1863 
the lands under the present cantonment of Solan were acquired on an 
annual payment of Bs. 500, and at the same time the Bana’s tribute was 
reduced from Bs. 3,000 to Bs. 603 per annum. General Innes, an 
•ofl&cer of the Indian service, had purchased the proprietary rights in a 
considerable area of the State during the time it had been incorporated 
with the British district of Simla. These rights were recovered by 
the Ban.t later on from the General’s executors for a sum of Bs. 35,000. 

Bana Dalip Singh was well educated, popular and public-spirited 
and the State was well administered. Most of the administration was 
in the hands of his brother, Mian Amar Singh, who was for a long time 
heir presumptive of the gaddi. The Bana received the 0. I. E. in 1896. 
He ofiered his services for employment with the Tibet Mission in 1904. 
He was connected by marriage with the houses of Dhami and Mangal. 

Bana Dailip Singh, C.I.E., died shortly after his return from 
attending the Delhi Darbar of 1911, and was succeeded by his son, Baja 
Durga Singh, the present ruler, who was then a minor. The Baja on 
completing his education was granted the powers of manager of the 
State in 1919, and was invested with full powers in 1933. He married 
in 1917 the sister of His Highness the Maharaja of Tehri (Garhwal). 
In 1938 the Bana, as he then was, received the title of Baja as a here- 
ditary distinction. He represented the Simla Hill States as an elected 
member in the Chamber of Princes from 1934 to 1933. 

Solan, the capital of the State, is a town of some importance as a 
health resort. It is equipped with a free dispensary and a high school. 
Education is free throughout the State. 

This State was formerly in political relations with the Punjab Gov- 
ernment and is now related with the Government of India and included 
in the Punjab Hill States Agency. 

The Baja is entitled to be received by His Excellency the Viceroy. 



KUMHAESEN STATE. 


m 


RANA VIDYADHAR SINGH OF KUMHARSEN. 


GORA SINGH 

alias 

JASWANT SINGH. 

Bana Pritam Singh 
(died 1868). 

Bana Bhawani Singh, 
(died 1874). 


Bana Hira Singh 
(died 1914). 


Tikka Bedar Singh 
(dead). 


Kanwar Indar Singh 
(died 1907). 

Baldev Singh 
^ (bom 1901). 

RANA VIDYa))HAB SINGH 
(born 1896). 

Tikka Somesh^ar Singh 
(bom 1930). 


Area . . . . . . 100 square miles. 

Population . . . . • • 12,781. 

Revenue . . - . • • Rs. 76,000. 


The Kumharsen temtory lies on tlie left bank of the Sutlej, im- 
mediateh’ below Rotguru and north of Narkanda. 

Kumharsen was formerly a tributary of the Bashahr State, but 
after the Gurkha War its independence was granted to the Rana Xahar 
Singh, with the condition attached of rendering feudal service to the 
paramount power. The Thakurais of Balsan, Barauli and Madhan were 
at one time feudatories of Kumharsen, but were made independent by 
General Ochterlony in 1815. Rana Kahar Singh only son died in his 
father’s life-time. Consequently, on Kahar Singh’s death in 1839, his 
estates lapsed to the British Government. They were, however, restored, 
and the title revived in favour of a distant collateral, Pritam Singh, 
great-grandfather of the present Rana. Pritam Singh behaved loyally 
in the First Sikh War, crossing the Sutlej at the head of three hundred 
matchlockmen and laying successful siege to the Kulii fort of Srigarh. 

Hari Singh was of weak intellect, and his affairs were managed for 
some years by a council of three officers. But this proved so unsatis- 
factory that a manager was put in by Government. He was at first 
assisted by the council, but as this did not work the council was 
abolished and the State was administered by the manager alone. 
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TLo present Rana Yidyadliar Singh was educated at the Aitchison 
College, Lahore. He succeeded to the gaddi in 1914, received the powers 
of the manager of the State in 1917 and full powers in 1920. The Eana 
has married into the houses of Bhajji, Baghal and Basantpur. 

The Rana is not entitled to pay a formal visit to the Viceroy but is 
allowed the privilege of an informal interview once in His Excellency’s 
term of office. The State is now included in the Punjab Hill States 
Agency. 



BHAJJI STATE, 


681 


RANA BIR PAL OF BHAJJI. 


RANA AMBIT PAL. 

Rana Rudar Pal 
(died 1855). 

Rana Ran Bahadur 
Singh 
(died 1876). 


r 

1 

1 

Rana Durga 

Man Parmatam 

Man Bije 

Singh 

Singh 

Singh 

(died 1912). 

(died 1917). 

(born I860). 


Six sons. Lachhmi Singh 

(born 18891. 


Tikka In^ar Singh 
(dead). 

1 

Mian Par j a Pal 
(dead). 

RAN 4. PAL 

(born 1906). 

t 



J 


f 


Tikka Ham Ghander PaJ 
Singh 

(bom 1928). 

Man Sham Ohander 
Singh 

(born 1931). 

Mian not yet 
named 
(born 1935). 

Area 

. . 

93 square miles. 

Population 

• * ♦ ♦ 

15,418. 

Eerenue 

• • • * 

Es. 35,914. 


The founder of this house came from Xangra and acquired possession 
of the State by conquest. When the Gurkhas overran the country, be- 
tween 1803’ — 1818, and were expelled by the British Government, the 
Rana of Bhajji, Rudar Pal, great-grandfather of the present Rana, was 
confirmed in possession of the State by a sanad under the usual conditions 
of rendering service in time of war. It is under this sanad that he holds 
the State. 

Rudar Pal made over the State fourteen years before his death to 
his son, Ran Bahadur, and became a recluse at Hardwar. Rana Durga 
Singh came to power in 1875 on his father’s death. 

The present Rana Bir Pal .succeeded his father in 1912. During 
his minority the State was administered by a council, and later by a 
manager. The Rana has not been invested with full powers. 

A number of improvements have been made in recent years. The 
conditions of roads has been improved, four bridges have been built, 
primary schools have been started j and Sum, the capital, can boast of 
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a Kospital, a floxnisMng- Anglo-Vemaciilar middle school, and a piped 
water supply, in addition to the stilphur springs with which nature 
has endowed it. 

Tb i State lies on the left bank of the Sutlej due north of Simla. 

.The Sana is not entitledi to pay a formal visit to the Viceroy hut 
is allowed the privilege of an informal interview once during Bis 
Excellency’s term of oflGlce. The State is now included in the Punjab 
Hill States Agency. 



MAILOG STATE. 

THAKUR NARINDAR CHAND OF MAILOG. 


588 


'Thakur Sansar 
Okand 
(died 1849). 


NAHAB CHAND. 

Hhushlial Ckand 
(died 1783). 


Fateh Singh. 
Two generations. 


Ohimna (dead). 


'Thakur Jagat 
Chand 
(dead). 


Thakur DaJip 
Chand 
(died 1880). 

Bana Baghunath 
Chand 
(died 1902 ). 


Bic Singh 
(dead). 


Mian <^anesh 
Singh 
(died 1900). 


Thakur Durga Chand 
(died 193^4). 


Kanwar ^eo Singh 
(horn 1898.) 


thakur nari&dab chand 

(born 1921). 


"T 


I 

Kanwar Mahindar Singh 
(born 1928). 


Kanwar jRavindar 
Singh 

(bom 1930). 


Area .. .. .. 47j square miles. 

Population .. .. .. 8,155. 

Berenue .. .. Bs. 47,400. 

The Thakurs of Mailog' are Bajputs and have been established in 
"the Simla hills for some hundreds of years. The founder of the family 
came from AJudhya and eventually settled at Patta ■which has been the 
capital of the State. The State used to pay tribute to the Mughal 
Emperors through Bilaspur and with that State was occupied by the 
■Gurkhas from 1803 to 1815. When driven out by the Gurkhas Thakur 
Sansar Chand took refuge with Bana Bam Saran of Ifalagarh, who was 
himself hard pressed by 'the common enemy. He was reinstated vpith 
other chiefs in 1815. His tribute was fixed at Bs. 1,440, and he had to 
subscribe to the. usual conditions of rendering service when required in 
time of war. 


Sansar Chand, to whom a sanad was granted, died in 1849 and was 
succeeded by Dalip Chand, who was followed by Thakur Baghunath 
dhand. The latter was granted the title of Bana as a personal distinc- 
idon. He died in 1902 and was succeeded by his son, Durga Chand, then 
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a minor. During Ms minority the administration was entrusted to a* 
council until 1908, when a manager was appointed. The Thakur was- 
educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, and after receiving training 
in administration, was invested, in 1921, with full powers, with the ex- 
ception that sentences of death required confirmation by the Superinten- 
dent, Hill States. He married the sister of Raja Bir Sher Jodh Singh 
of Barpali, Sambhalpur district, and died in the prime of life in 1934. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Thakur Warendra Ohand, a. 
minor, who is being educated at Queen Mai-y’s College, Lahore. The 
administration is in the hands of a manager appointed by Government. 

Kan war Shiv Singh, sou of the late Rana Raghunath Chand, is a 
giaduaie of the Punjab University besides holding the diploma of the 
Aitchison College, Lahore. He was the first from among the Simla hill 
states to have entered the executive branch of the Punjab Civil Service- 
and is a jagirdar of the neighbouring State of Kuthar. 

The State lies about thirty miles south-west of Simla, at the foot 
of the Kasauli hill, between Halagarh and Kuthar. The capital is Patta 
a village close to the Halagarh border. 

The Chief is not entitled to pay a formal visit to the Viceroy but is- 
allowed the privilege of an informal interview once during BHs Excel- 
lency's term of office. 



BALSAN STATE. 


68 ^ 


RANA RAN BAHADUR SINGH OF BALSAN. 


jAi siisraH. 


Dharam Singh. 

Bana Jograj Singh 
(died 1867). 


Karam^ Singh 


Sahib Singh 
(died 1884). 


Bhil Singh 
(died 1888). 


r 


Qulab Singh 
Pritam Singh. 


Ran a Bhup Singh 
(died 1884). 


Sansar Singh 
(died 1878). 


Devi Singh Ranji^ Singb 
(died 1872). (died 1868), 

Kahan Singh 
(born 1840)^ 


Prem Singh 
(born 1834). 


Rattan Singh 
(died 1898). 


Titka Gobardhan Singh 
(died 1870). 


Rana Bir Singh 
(died 1918). 

Tikka Snrat Singh 
(died 1886). 


r 


Mian Natha Singh 
(born 1898), 


Rana Atar Singh 
(died 1036). 


r I 

Moti Singh RANA UAN BAHADDR 
(dead). SINGH 

(bom 1906). 


Dhayan Singh 
(died 1931). 


Area 

Population 

Eevenue 


51 square miles. 
6,867. 

Es. 16,000. 


The Balsan State lies about thirty miles to the east of Simla across 
the Giri, a tributary of the Jumna. The country is fertile and beautifully 
wooded with fine forests of deodar. Balsan derives its name from Eaja 
Ballalsen of Nadia who flourished in the Simla hills in the latter half 
of the 12th century. The Eana is a Surya Vanshi Eathore and traces 
his descent from the old ruling family of Sirmur which is now extinct. 
The State of Balsan was acquired by conquest and, previous to the 
Gurkha invasion of 1806, was a feudatory of Sirmur. On the expulsion. 
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-of tlie Gurkhas the Thakiirai of Balsan was granted to Thaknr Jograj 
Singh by a sanad, dated 21st September, 1815. Jograj lived till 1867. 

This chief behaved with conspicuous loyalty in the Mutiny. He 
gave shelter and hospitality to several Englishmen who left Simla when 
the station was threatened by the Gurkha Hegiment at Jutogh. Jograj 
was created a Eana in acknowledgment of his services, and was presented 
with a valuable khilat in public Darbar. He was succeeded in the chief- 
ship by his grandson, Bhup Singh, w^ho was in turn succeeded, in 1884, 
by his grandson, Sana Bir Singh, who died after a prosperous reign of 
•36 years and was succeeded in 1920 by his brother, Kanwar Atar Singh, 
‘During his reign Rana Atar Singh reorganised the police and the forest 
-departments, but made no change in the ancient land revenue system 
which still prevails. He was succeeded in 1936 by his son, Rana Ran 
Bahadur Singh, who was educated at the Sir Harcourt Butler School. 
Simla, and married the daughter of the Rana of Kot Khai in 1925. 

The Rana exercises full powers of administration, limited only by 
the usual control over death sentences on the part of the Political Agent, 
T* an jab Hill States Agencj’’. Balsan ranks 14th among the States in- 
'cluded in the Punjab Hill States Agency. The Chief is not entitled to 
pay a formal visit but is allowed the privilege of an informal interview 
once during His Excellency’s term of office. 



DHAMl STATE. 
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RANA DALIP SINGH OF DHAMl. 


BALBL SINGH, 
(died 1803). 


Rana Pritam Singh 
(died 18X3). 


Bana Gobardhan Singh 
(died 1867). 

1 

J 

Bishan Singh 
(died 1864). 

1 

Rana Pateb Singh 
(died 1894). 

1 

Narendra Singh 
(dead). 

1 

Bana Hira Singh 
(died 1920). 

1 

Mian Jawala Singh. 

1 

BANA DALIP SINGH 
(born 1908). 

Kanwar Rattan Singh. 


Gyan Singh 
(died 1887)^ 

I 

Zalam Singh 
(died 1886). 

Kapnr Singh 
(dead). 

Parduman Singh 
(born 1894), 


Ranwar Bikram Singh.. 


Tikka not yet named 
(born 1928), 


- • • * - 28 square miles. 

Populatioa .. .. .. 5,232. 

'Revenue .. .. Bs. 30,000. 

Th<^ Dliami State lies to the west of Simla about ten miles front 
Jatogh. The Eana is a Chohan Eajput and his ancestor fled from Eani 
ka Eaipur, Ambala district, and settled at Dhami, when Shahab-ud-din. 
G-hauii s invasion of India took place in the fourteenth century. The- 
State was oiiginaUy a feudatory of Bilaspur but became independent, 
after the expulsion of the Grurkhas in 1815. 

The sanad of independence was granted to Eana Gobardhan Singh, 
who at the age of twelve fought under General Ochterlony against the- 
Gurkhas. The Eana’s loyail services in the Mutiny were acknowledged 
by a remission of half the State tribute of Es. 720 for his life-time. He- 
was gnen the right to take the revenue in cash and kind from village- 
Bharara in Bhajji, and his successors have continued to do so to this day.' 
His son, Eateh Singh, succeeded to the chiefship in 1857, and in 1880 he- 
also received the remission of half his annual tribute. 

Eana Hira Singh, who succeeded his father, Eana Eateh Singh, in- 
1894 was distinguished by his wise rule. A renaission for life of half 
the amount of his annual tribute was sanctioned in 1902 on account 
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of Ms good administration generally, and lie was liononred with the 
C.I.E. On his death in 1920 he was followed by his son, Rana Dalip 
Singh, a minor, during whose minority the State was administered by a 
council. Rana Dalip Singh was educated at the Aitchison College, 
I^ahore, and Bishop Cotton School, Simla, and married the daughter of 
the Thakur of Tharoch in 1925. In 1927 he was appointed President of 
the Dhami Council after receiving administrative training and in 1930 
he was invested with full ruling powers. The exercise, of tliese powers 
is subject to the usual limitation that death sentences must be confirmed 
by the Political Agent, Punjab Hill States Agency. 

The Rana is not entitled to pay a formal visit to the Viceroy but is 
^allowed the privilege of an informal interview once during His 
Rxcellency^s term of office. 



KUTHAB STATE. 

RANA KRISHAN CHANDOF KUTHAR. 


589 


BaJia Bhup Ohand 
(died 1868), 


Bana Jai^Chaad 
(died 1895). 

1 

Bana Jagjit Oliand 
(died 1930), 


SAMAB OHAND* 

Gopal Ohand 
(died 1763). 


Batan Singh. 
Two generations. 


a 




Raja Bahadur Singh 

1 

Three generations. 


Mian Ishri Singh 
(died 1888). 


EANA KRIiJhAN OHAND 
Cbom 1905). 

Tikka Fratap Ohand. 

Area 


Mian Baldeo Singh 
(born 1906). 


26 square miles. 


Population 
Eeyenue 

The RiThliar family came to the Simla hills many centuries ago froiu 
.Rajauri in Janomu. In early times Kuthar seems to have heen tributary 
of Xalagarh and Bilaspur, but at the time of the Gurkha invasion was 
tributary of Keonthal. 

Jagatjit Chanel succeeded his father in 1895. He was well educated 
and came of age in 1908. He was connected by marriage with the chiefs 
of Kunihar, Dhami, Keonthal and Kot Khai. The present Rana Krishan 
Chanel was educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, and married a 
daugbtei of the Rana of Dudrej, Kathiawar, in 1926. He succeeded 
Rana Jagatjit Chand at the latter’s abdication on account of ill-health in 
1930. The heir apparent Tikka Pratap Ohand was born in January, 
1936. 

Rana Krishan Chand has founded a new town called Jagjit Hagar 
in memory 'of his father. It is very finely situated as it commands 
tsplendid views both of the snow-clad Himalayas and of the plains. 

The State is now included in the Punjab Hill States Agency. 


6 , 000 . 

Es. 56,000. 




EUNHAB STATE. 
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THAKUR HARDEO SINGH OF KUNHAR. 


ANAND DEO. 

Magan Deo 
(died 1816). 

Puraa Deo 
(died 1837). 


Eishan Singli 
(died 1866). 


Bishan Singh 
(died 1876). 

Two generations. 


Thakur Tegh 
Singh (died 
1906 ), 


Mian Kahan 
Singh (died 
1879). 

Three generations. 


-± 


Tikka Sheo Singh 
(died 1883), 


THAKUR HARDEO 
SINGH (born 
1898), 

Tikka Bijai Singh 
(born 1930). 


Mian Gopal Singh' 
(dead). 


Area . . . . - . 8 square miles. 

Population .. .. ..2,168. 

Eevenue , . . . . . Es. 6,900. 

Tlie petty State of Kunhar is ruled over by an ancient family of 
Gargab. Eagbubansi Tbakurs, wbicb claim connection witb tbe famous ^ 
solar dynasty founded by tbe great Eama’s son Lov. Tbe Tbakur 
enjoys tbe usual administrative powers, and bas bis headquarters at Hat 
Kot. 


Tbakur Tegb Singb succeeded bis father in 1866, He was con- 
nected by marriage witb tbe families of Sirmur and Koti. He died in 
1905 and was succeeded by bis son, Tbakur Hardeo Singb, during whose 
minority tbe administration of tbe State was conducted by a council. 
He was invested witb full ruling powers in 1917 subject to tbe usual 
limifcation that sentences of death were to be confirmed by tbe Superin- 
tendent, Hill States (now by tbe Political Agent, Punjab Hill States 
Agency) . He married tbe sister of tbe Eana of Tbarocb and bis heir 
Tikka Bijai Singb was born in 1931. Tbe family is related to that of 
tbe Eaj'i of Isanagar (United Provinces). During tbe present Tbakur^s 
rule a land revenue settlement bas been made, a primary school and 
a dispensary opened and a Dbaramsala built. 




MANGAL STATE. 

SANA SHIV SINGH OF MANGAL. 


d9S 


^Bana Jodh Singh 
(died 1844). 


Bana ^ilok Sii^h 
(died 1920). 

'l 


Tikka ]^ic Singh 
(bom 1926). 

Area 

Popxilatioii 

Eevenue 


BANA BAHADUE SINGH. 
Bana pJthi Singh. 


Bana Ajit Singh 
(died 1892). 


Mian Jagat Singh 
(died 1902). 

Mian Mohar Singh 
(died 1898). 

Mian Nand Singh 
(born 1891). 

1 

Man Nanafc Singh. 


Mian NihaJ Singh 
(died 1916). 


"1 


Mian i^hazan Singh 
(died 1911). 


BANA ShIv SINGH 
(bom 1888). 


Kanwar Sundar Singh 
(born 1923). 

12 square miles. 

1 , 200 . 

Bs. 1,000. 


Mangal State lies on tlie banks of the Sntlej, near Bilaspnr, to 
■'wbioli it was once tributary. Its founder whose ancestors were Atri 
Bajputs of Marwar was a Subedar in the Bilaspxix State, and was granted 
territory, embracing the present State, by the Baja of Bilaspur in re- 
• cognition of military services. The Bana was declared independent 
.after the expulsion of the (jurkhas in 1816. 

Bana Tilok Singh succeeded his father, Bana Jit Singh, in 1892. 
He was related to the ruliag families of Bilaspur, Mailog, Dhami and 
Baghat. The present Bana Shiv Singh succeeded his father in 1920 
.and enjoys the usual administrative powers subject to the political super- 
vision of the Political Agent, Punjab Hill States Agency. 




BIJA STATE. 

THAKUR PURAN CHAND OF BIJA- 


595 


JAI OHAND 
(died 1773). 


Singh. Sher Singh. 

Three Sernu. 

generations. 


Budh Singh. Dhonkal Singh 

I 

Bam Karan. 
Peer ^ingh. 


Thakur Ipartab 
Chand 
(died 1841). 

L 


I 


Bahadur Singh. 
Batan Singh. 

1 


Gy an Singh. 
Three generations. 


Thakur Mian Alam 
Udai Singh 
‘Chand (dead), 

(dead). | 

^ Two sons 


; j ^ I j — 

Mian Zalam Mian Mohan Mian Kishan Mian 
Singh Singh Singh Bhumi 

(dead). (dead). (dead). Singh. 


Pirthi Singh. Ishri Singh. 

1 


Five sons. 


THAKTJB PURAlSr OHAND 
(born 1896). 

I 


Mian Parduman Singh. 


Tikka Lakshmi vSingh 
(born 1916). 


Kanwar Burga Singh. 


Area 

Population 

Keveaue 


. . 4 sqtnare miles. 
.. 981. 

.. Bs. 11,000. 


The ruling house claims descent from Dhol Pal, a Bajput whose 
‘decendants founded a kingdom in the lower Himalayas. On the expul- 
sion of the Gurkhas the State was restored to Thakur Man Chand. 
He was succeeded in 1817 by his son, Partap Chand, who, in turn, was 
followed by his son, IJdai Chand in 1841. The present Thakur Puran 
‘Chand succeeded his father in 1905 but was invested with full powers 
in 1921. He was educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, His 
sister is married to the Bao of Baipur (Ambala district). 

The villages of Nari and Chalban were included in the Kasauli 
cantonment in 1842 and the Government pay the Darbar Bs. 80 per 
annum as annual rental. In 1892 a further small area of land was in- 
cluded in the cantonment, the Thakur’ s tribute being reduced by Bs. 56 
per annum, 

Tikka Lakshmi Chand has been educated at the Aitchison College, 
Lahore, and is now receiving administrative training in the State. 

The State is included in the Punjab Hill States Agency. 




DABKOTI STATE. 
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RANA RAGHUNATH SINGH OF DARKOIL 


bana bal ram. 

Rana T atbu Ram. 

Rana Sates Ram 
(died 1864). 

J ^ 

Rana Pars Ram 
(died 1856). 


' Rana Ram Singh Mian Nahar Singh 

(died 1883). (died 1876). 

Three generations. 

L — ^ 

Eana Bam Saran Singli Mian Harwant Singh 

(died 1918). (dead)* 

BANA RAgIhONATH 
SINGH 
(born 1888). 

r I _ ^ 

Tihka Sheo Singh Mian Atar Singh, 

(born 1903). 

Area 

* Population 
BeYenue 


Ohhninal. 
Sobha Bam. 
Mohar Singh. 
Karam Singh. 

Mian Sita Bam 
(died 1888). 

Two sons. 


MianHari Singh* 
(born 1864). 

Two generations. 




Three other sonB( 


6 square miles. 
636 . 

Rs. 1,598. 


Darkoti is excused tribute, on account of its small size. The Sana’s 
administrative powers are unfettered, except as regards sentences of 
death. The family is an ancient one, having come from Marwar, twenty- 
six generations ago. On the expulsion of the Ourkhas Bana Sates Ram 
was confirmed in the chief ship. He died in 1854, and the gaddi has 
since passed from father to son for four generations. The present Bana 
Baghunath Singh, succeeded to the gaddi in 1918. The State forests 
are managed hy Government, net profits being paid to the Bana. 

The State is included in the Punjab HiU States Agency. 




THABOCH STATE. 
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RANA SURAT SINGH OFTHAROCH. 


LAOHU CHAND. 


Karam Singh. 

Jhobu. 

Bir Singh. 

f,. 

j 

Three generations. 



1 


Lai Chand 
(died 1913). 


Thakur ninjit Sijigh 
(died 1877). 

_ , J 


r 


r 

'Tikka Kahar Singh 
(died 1866). 


1 

Ten other sons. 


Tliaktir Kidar Singh 
(died 1903). 


r 

EANii SUEAT SINGH 
(born 1887). 


Tikka Mahinder 
Singh 

(horn 1903 >. 


Mian Partap Singh 
(died 1890). 


Mian Murat Singh 
(born^902). 


Kanwar Sumandar 
Singh 
(dead). 


Kanwar Baljit 
Singh. 


Kanwar Partap 
Singh. 


Area 

Population 

Eevenne 


.. 75 square miles. 

. . 4,662. 

• . Rs. 1,80,000* 


Tlie TharocL. family belongs to the Ranavat sect of the Sesodia clan 
•of Udepore. Deotaran, one of the Maharaj Kumars of TJdepore, came 
to the hills and settled at Sirmur, Tharoch formerly constituted a part 
of the Sirmur State, and was bestowed as a gift on Kisi b fl.Ti Singh, 
ancestor of the present ThaKur, twenty-four generations back. When 
the hill districts fell under the dominion of the British, Karam Singh 
was the nominal chief of Tharoch, but on account of his great age and 
infirmities his brother, dhobu, held the executiye administration of the 
country. On Karam Singh^s death the chief ship was conferred on Jhobu 
and his heirs. In 1838, however, his nephew, Ranjit Singh, set up his 
claims and formed a strong party in his own favour. A lengthy corres- 
pondence ensued. Jhohu was ultimately compelled to abdicate in favour 
of his son, Siam Singh. But the arrangements did not long continue 
ovdng to the intrigues set on foot by Jhobu and Ranjit Singh, who now 
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united tteir interests. Tlae claims of Eanjit SingL. were finally acknow- 
ledged in 1843 and a sanad was granted conferring tlie State on him 
and his heirs in perpetuity, subject to the usual conditions of military 
service and payment of tribute. 

The Tharoch chiefs formerly enjoyed the title of Rana, but this ceased 
^^'hen the State w'as incorporated with Jubbal in 1841, being kept with 
that State under British management till it was restored in ]843. The 
rulers are now styled Thakurs. Kidar Singh succeeded his grandfather 
in 1877. Being then a boy, his State was placed under the management 
of a council. He received his powers in 1883. He married two ladies 
of the Bashahr family. On his death in 1902 he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Surat Singh, the present Thakur, who w^as invested with 
powers *on attaining his majority in 1908, and was granted the personal 
title of Eana in 1929. 

Tharoch lies on the bank of the Tons, a tributary of the Jumna, 
beyond Jubbal and close to the Dehra Dun border. The Thakur owns 
some splendid forests of deodar. The State is now included in the 
Punjab Hill States Agency. 



SANGBI STATE. 

RAI RAGHBIR SINGH OF SANGRL 
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Baja Pritam Singh, 


Baia Bikramjit 
Singh 

(died 1816). 

Baja Jit Mngh 
(died 1841). 


BAJA TBDHI SINGH. 


Oharan Singh. 

I 

Three generations. 


Khushhal Singh. 
Three generations. 


Prem\ingh. 
Five generations* 


Jagan Singh 
alias Juagar Singh 
(died 1876). 


Baja Banbir Singh 
(died 1842). 


Bai Hira Singh 
(died 1927). 


Sansar Singh 
(born 1851). 


Kesar Singh 
(born 1888). 


Zalam Singh* 


Hari Singh. 


Baram Singh* 


BAI BAGHBIB SINGH 
(born 1908). 

Area 

Population 

Revenue 


Banwar Bam Singh. KanwarShiam Singh* 

. . 19 square miles. 

.. 3,500. 

.. Bs. 14,000. 


Sangri is situated on the left bank of the Sutlej, above Kotguru,. 
and near Kumharsen. It was a portion of the Kulu State, and, as such.,, 
was under the Lahore Government until the annexation of the Jullundur 
Doah at the close of the Pirst Sikh War. In the Kangra district an 
account has been given of the reTbellion of the Kulu people in 1840, when 
their Baja, A jit Singh, was seized and ill-treated by the Sikhs. He 
was rescued, and his captors massacred to the number of three thousand 
Ajit Singh took refuge in Sangri on the British side of the river, and 
died there shortly afterwards. His uncle, Jagat Singh, was the next 
heir, but was superseded, being of weak intellect, by his son, Banbir 
Singh, who died at Mandi on his way to Lahore to receive investiture 
at the hands of Maharaja Sher Singh. The Sikhs then selected Thakur 
Singh as Baja and gave him Waziri Bupi in jagir. His status was* 
recognised by the British Government. Jagat Singh, the imbecile, was 
appointed Thakur of Sangri, which was separated from Kulu and in- 
corporated with the Simla hill states. At that time his younger 
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cMldren, lira Singh and Sansar Singh, were not born. Hira Singh 
afterwards claimed the Enlu jagir, but failed to recover it, as it was 
held to have h^en formerly taken away from his branch by the Lahore 
Darbar. He enjoyed an allowance of Es. 1,650 per annum from one 
of ‘the ex-Eanis of Kuln, who adopted him. 

' The title of Eai was conferred npon Hira Singh in 1887 as an 
hereditary distinction. He performed valuable public work in Eulu 
where he served as an Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Sub-Judge 
until his death. His services were rewarded with the life jagir of Eothi 
Siri Garh in the Eulu Sub-Division and a first class Eaiser-i-Hind medal. 
He died in 1927 at the ripe age of eighty and was succeeded by his son, 
Eaghhir Singh, the present Eai. He was invested with full powers in 
1930 subject to the usual limitation pertaining to sentences of death. 
The above mentioned jagir which was originally granted to his father 
ior his life-time .has now been given permanently to Eai Eaghhir Singh. 
He resides at Mayapur Ani in Eulu Sub-Division where he serves as 
an Honorary Magistrate and Sub- Judge. 

The family are of the Pundeer clan of Solar Eajputs and are directly 
descended from the Pal family which ruled for many centuries over Eulu. 
It is said that 74th Eaja Sidh Pal changed his name to Singh to com- 
. memorate a gallant feat in slaying a tiger; while the title Eai is said 
to originate in the piety of an ancestor who considered that the title of 
Eaja should be given to Earn Chandra ji alone. 

The State maintains three schools (two of which are free) and a 
free Ayurvedic dispensary. It is now included in the Punjab Hill States 
Agencj. 



KHANETI STATE. 

Teibutaeies op Bashahe. 


60S 


L-THAKUR AMCG CHAND OF KHANETi 


THAKtJB NAIN CHAND 
(died 1858). 


Tliakur Saran 
Chand 
(died 1888). 


Puran^Oliajad. Phagirai ChaJid. 


A^am.- 


Thakur Lai Ohand 
(died 1899). 

THAK-DE AMOO OHAND 
(born 1891). 

I 


Zalam Singh 
(born 1864). 


Tikka Bhadar Chand 
(dead). 

Area 

Population 

Beyenue 


Tikka Sri Erisban 
Chand. 


Kanwar Lakha Singht 

22 square miles. 
2,797. 

Rs. 5,178. 


KLaneti is situated between Narkanda and Kotguru. Tbe Thakur 
also bolds a tract called Deori, lying between Kot Kbai and Basbabr. 
When Tbakur Lai Cband was chief, be was in tbe habit of taking bi» 
revenue in kind ; but as this led to constant disputes with bis people, wbo^ 
were anxious to put an end to this antiquated method of payment,, 
an appeal was made to tbe Deputy Commissioner to fix cash rates. Tbe 
case was settled to tbe satisfaction of both parties in 1886. Tbakur 
Lal Cband died an imbecile in 1899. 

Tbe present chief, Tbakur Amog Cband, was educated at tbe 
Aitcbison College, Lahore, and during bis minority tbe administration 
was carried on by an official deputed by Government, who exercised full 
powers, except that sentences of death required confi.rmation by tbe 
Superintendent, Hill States, 

Tbe powers of tbe Tbakur are restricted. Original jurisdiction in 
criminal, civil and revenue matters is exercised by a Wazir appointed by 
Oo^•ernment. Tbe finances of tbe Estate are controlled by tbe Political 
Agent, Punjab Hill States.. 
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,Tlie ESiaueti family lias a commoa origin witli that of Kiunliarsen 
and Kot Khai. The sister of the late Thaknr was married to the neigh- 
bouring Thaktir of Delath. Ehaneti is a tributary of the Bashahr State, 
to .■which it pays an annual tribute of Bs. 900. 

The Estate ■wras formerly in political relations "with the Punjab Gov- 
ernment through the Superintendent, Hill States, but on October 1st, 
1936, it "vpas transferred to the ne-svly created Punjab Hill States Agency. 



BELATH STATE. 

II -THAKUR DEVI SINGH OF DELATH. 
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Sansar Singh 
(died 1883). 


PEITAM SINGH 
(died 1885). 

Padam Singh 
(died 1862). 


Barekam Singh 
(died 1880). 

Narayan Singh 
(born 1871). 


Nihal Singh 
(died 1878). 


f 


'1 


Thakur Narendra Singh 
(dead). 


Gopal Singh 
(bom 1867). 


THAKUR DEVI 
SINGH 
(bom 1872). 

L 


Two sons. 

RaglDinath 

Singh 

(horn 1886). 


Kanbaya Singh 
(horn 1871). 

Five sons. 


"1 


Tikka Sher Singh 
(born 1900). 

Area 

Population 
Bevenue 


n 


Kanwar Earam Singh 
(born 1906). 


8 square miles. 
320. 

Rs. 1,800. 


This Betete is a tributary oi Bashalr. paying Es. 160 per amum to 
the Baja in acknowledgment of his supremaoy. ^e Frmr 
" also entitled to receive an aEowance of Es. 30 from the to 
Belath. The present chief, Thakur Deri Singk, ^ 

father in 1920, exercises full powers, T>ut sentences of dea^ reqmre 
hy the Politie.1 Agent, Punjab Hill States. Ole Estate «a 
formerly in political relations with the Punjab Gtovemmmt through the 
■Superiiiteudent, EiU States, but on the 1st Ootober, 1936, it was ans- 
feried to tlie newly created Pnnjal) Hill States Agency. 

The family is an old one, and is held in high respect hy the people 
of the Simla hills. 




KOTI STATE. 


GOT 


Teibutaeies of Keonthal, 

I.-RANA RAGHBIR CHAND OF KOTI. 


r 


EANA HAEI OHAND 
(died 1873). 


Eana Bishan Cbaad 
(died 1891). 


'1 


Sheo Sara Singh 
(died 1903). 


r 


Nar Singh 
(died 1896). 


Amai Singh 
(bom 1889)" 




EANA EAGHBIR CHAND Guman Singh Nihal Singh 
(born 1869). (born 1870). (horn 1873). 

I I I 

Tikka Bashishfc Chand Two genarations. Two generations, 
(born 1898), 


Davesli Singh 
(born 1921). 


Tara\ingh 
(born 1926). 


Area 

Population 

Eevenne 


. . 50 sqnare miles. 
.. 9,228. 

. . Es. 94,000. 


Eana EagEbir Chand is a feudatory of the Keonthal chief. His 
gi’andfather receiTed the title of Eana for services rendered dunng the- 
Mutiny. His father, Eana Bishan Chand, assisted in guarding the station 
against the approach of the Hasiri Battalion of (3^urkhas, whose behaviour 
at Jutog, when ordered to proceed to the plains, brought them under the 
suspicion of disloyalty; and he afterwards gave shelter to many 
Europeans who had left Simla. 

Eana Eaghbir Chand, the present chief, enjoys the administrative 
powers conferred upon all the Simla hill chiefs under the sanads granted 
to them after the Hepalese War. The heir-presumptive, Tikka Bashisht 
Singh, underwent administrative training in British India. Since 1925 
he has been entrused by his father with the administration of the 
Estate. His sons, Mians Davesh Singh and Tara Singh, are being- 
privately educated. 

The Estate is included in the Punjab Hill States Agency. 




THEOG STATE. 

n— THAKUR PADAM CHAND OF THEOG. 
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THAKUR BHUP SINGH 
(died 1866). 


Hari Chand 
(died 1893). 


Nand Singh 
(born 1856). 

Hira Singh. 

Four sons. 


Nitu Singh 
(dead). 


Thakur Madan 

-hamsher Chand (dead), 
(died 1909). 


n 


> ^ingh, 


Qobardhan Singh Bij© 

(bim 1890)* 

j Lachhmi Singh 

Dalip Singh. (born 1876). 

Amar Singh. 


Karam Singh 
(dead). 




THAKUR PADAM OH AND 
(born 1888 j. 

Tikka Karan Chand 
(bom 1904). 

Kanwar Krishen Chand 
(born 1933). 

Area 

Population 
Bevenue 


Kharak^ingh 
(born 1889). 


144 square miles. 
6,912. 

Bs. 27,000. 


TMs family came from Bilaspiir some centuries ago and settled at 
Theog, north-east of Simla, becoming feudatories of the Keontbal chiefs. 

The Keoutbal Baja has no power of interference so long as the 
'Thaknr is not in arrears with his tribute. The latter exercises Ml 
•criminal and civil jurisdiction within the limits of his estate; hut ca;^a 
sentences require the confirmation of the Political Agent, Punjab Hill 
-■States Agency. 

Thakur Bhup Singh, great-grandfather of the present chief, Padam 
‘Chand, was removed in 1856 for misconduct, and his son, Han Chand, 
appointed in Hs stead. A grant of Bs. 500 per annum was made to the 
-father, who died ten years later. Thakur Hari Chand married a daughter 
.of the Eana of Balsan, hy whom he had several children. He ^ed m 
1893 and was succeeded hy Ms eldest son, Thakur Shamsher Chand, who 
having died in 1909, was succeeded hy Ms eldest son, Thakur ^^dam 
•Chand, the present chief. The Estate is now included in the Punjab 
IHill States Agency. 




ITT.— thakur randhir chand of madhan. 


MADHAN STATE 



(bom 1887.) 

Tikka Devinler Chand 
(born 1935). 
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.. •• ..28 square miles. 

Population . . • • .. 4,500. 

Bevenue •• •* •* 16,000. 

Tlie Thakux of Madhan belongs to tbe Cbandail family of Bilaspur. 
Tbe Estate -was founded by tbe second son of Eaja Bbim Cband, Raja 
of Bilaspur, wbo formed an alliance witb tbe Eaja of Keontbal. Tbe- 
Estate wbicb is a feudatory of Keontbal extends to balf a dozen villageB 
between Pbagu and Idatiana to tbe north of tbe road between Simla and 
Kotgarb. 

Tbe present chief, Tbakur Eandbir Oband, succeeded bis father on 
tbe 31st December, 1905. Sentences of death passed by him require the 
confirmation of tbe Political Agent, Punjab Hill States Agency. 



.-THAKUR RANJIT SINGH OF GHUND. 


GHUND STATE. 


613: 



Bhagat ^gh DaJip Singh 

(horn i920). (bom 1931). 
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Area . . • • ..28 square miles. 

Population .. .. .. 1,963. 

Beveaue .. .. .. Bs. 2,000. 

Tlie present cMef , Thakur Ranjit Singk, succeeded Ms fatter in 1907, 
and up to 1909 -wlien te was granted administrative powers tte estate 
was governed by tbe manager of KanetM, subject to tbe control of tbe 
Superintendent, Simla Hill States. Tbe Estate is a tributary of 
Keontbal. It is now included in tbe Punjab Hill States Agency. 



MATE8E STATE. ■ 

V THAKUR SHAMSHIR SINGH OF RATESHr 


JIT SINGH 
(died 1801). 


Kishan Singh. Bhawani Singh 

(died I 860 ). (dead). 

I Three generations. 


Moti Singh 
(died 1859). 

Two generatione. 


Thaknr Ram Singh 
(died 1891). 




Baghnnath Singh 
(ffled 1915). 


L 


Thakur Hira Singh 
(died 1925). 


I 


THAKUB SHAMSHER 
SINGH 
(bom 1897). 


Tikka Surendra Singh 
(born 1926). 


] 

j— .. 

Zalim Singh Bir Singh 

(born 1874). (born 1886). 


1 

Devi Singh Dalip Smgh 

(died 1926). (born 1902). 


1 


Mian Arjan Singh 
(born 1931). 


Area . . . . . . 12 square miles. 

Population . . . . 449. 

Beyenue . . , . . . Es. 626. 

The Estate of Batesh was founded by Rai Singh, a scion of the house 
of Sirmur. Before the advent of the Gurkhas Ratesh was a flourishing 
little kingdom. But in 1801 Rana Jit Singh, 30th of his dynasty, 
fell in battle against the Gurkhas, and when General Ochterlony swept 
these hills, the ruler Kishan Singh> a hoy of 6 or 7 years of age, was in 
exile at Sirmur. There was no one to defend his interests, and Keonthal 
annexed four of the Ratesh parganas and what remained was seized in 
1820 by the Rana of Balsan. Subsequently the Eeonthal Raja was 
required to restore the territory which now represents the present Estate 
of Ratesh, one of the smallest of the hill states. 
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Thakiir Sliamslier Singh is’ a feudatory of the Eaja of Keonthal hut 
within his Estate he is supreme, save that any capital sentence requires 
the confirmation of the Political Agent, Punjab Hill States Agency. 

Thakur Shamsher Singh succeeded in 1925 but received full powers 
in 1929. 

Tikka Surendra Singh is being privately educated. 



BAWINGABH E8TATB. 
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TBIBUT ABIES OF JTJBBAL. 

L— THAKUR KIDAR SINGH OF RAWINGARH. 


KANWAB SINGH. 

1 

Tax Singh. 


Thacha. 


Three generations 


I 

Hans. 


Four 

generations 


MadUo Singh. 

I 

Five generations. 


Bona. 

I 

Five 

generations. 


Him mat Singh. 


Uchhba 
(dead) . 


Beragi. 


Debu, 

I 

Four sons. 


Niku 

(dead). 


Negi Ma^Lun 

(dead). (dead). 


Thakur Dhian Singh Bhim Singh" 
(died 1887). | 

Three sons. 


I 


Lai Singh. Hari Smgh. 


Thakur Hari Ohand 
(died 1905). 


THAKUB KIBAB SINGH 
(born 1878), 


Battan Singh Kanwar Fateh Singh Ajit ^ngh. 

(dead). (born 1906). | 

Partap Singh 
(born 1936). 


Atar Singh. 


Area 

Population 

Eevenue 


16 square miles. 
865. 

Es. 10,000. 


The Estate which is situated to the east of Simla between Thaxooh * 
and the Keonthal pargana of Eawin was originally a fief of Tehri, 
but the eastern portion was overrun by Bashahris some time previous 
to the Grurkha invasion. On the conquest of the Ghirkhas by the British, 
the State was partitioned between the conquerors, the Baja of Garhwal 
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and tlie TLakitr of Rawin. The portion retained by the British was, in 
1830, given to Keonthal in exchange for land taken up for the station of 
Simla. A small community of Brahmans holds the neighbouring valley, 
and has charge of two temples of Tibetan architecture. In 1896 the estate 
was declared feudatory to Jubbal and pays an annual nazrana of one 
musk pod. The present Thakur Kidar Singh is a Hindu Rajput and 
comes from the same stock as the Jubbal family. He exercises fuU 
powers but the sentences of death require the confirmation of the 
Political Agent, Punjab Hill States Agency. 

In 1907 the affairs of the Estate fell into some confusion ; following 
further disturbances in 1923. A Wazir was appointed by Government 
to administer the Estate' under the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Hill States, now the Political Agent, Punjab Hill States Agency. The 
Estate is now included in this latter Agency. 



.-THAKUR DHARAM SINGH OF DHADi 


DHADI STATE. 
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Tikka Jai Singh Kanwar Giyan Singh 

(bom 1906). (dead). 

KanwL Nawndar Singh 
(born 1931). 
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Area • • • • ..25 square miles. 

Population .. .. .. 212. 

Eevenue . . . . • . Rs. 2,000. 

TMs petty Estate was formerly a dependency of Tliaroeh and then 
of Bashahr State. Dhadi was annexed to Rawin in the time of Gurkha 
supremacy, but in 1896 was declared feudatory to Jubbal, to which it 
pays an annual tribute of one musk pod. 

The present Thakur Dharam Singh succeeded as a minor to the 
gaddi on the death of his father in 1907. During his minority the ad- 
ministration was entrusted to one of his relatives. The Thakur was 
invested with full powers in 1914. The family prides itself on the purity 
of its Rajput blood, being descended from the Sasondhia Rajputs. One 
of the daughters of the present Thakur is married to the Raja of Bashahr 
and the other to the Thakur of Madhan. 

The Dhadi forests were leased to the British Government for fifty 
years from 1879, at an annual rent of Rs. 1,600 up to 1919, and at 
Rs. 4,800, up to 1930. The forests were returned to the Thakur in April 
1930. 

The Estate is included in the Punjab Hill States Agency. 
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